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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Office  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee, 
15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  1,  1927. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  Section  120  of  the  Rules  governing 
the  duties  of  the  Business  Manager,  the  following  report 
for  the  financial  year  1926  is  submitted.  The  budget 
for  the  financial  year  immediately  following  the  period 
for  which  this  report  is  made,  is  included  for  reference 
purposes. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  following 
items  of  interest  set  forth  in  this  report: 

a.  Increases  in  school  maintenance  expenditures 
with  accompanying  table. 

b.  Appropriating  and  expending  power  for  lands, 
plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings  with 
accompanying  table. 

c.  Changes  in  procedure  which  involve  large 
savings  and  other  information  in  connection  with 
proper  management  as  applied  to  personnel. 

d.  Progressive  report  on  results  obtained  by 
engineer. 

e.  Simplification  of  pay  roll  procedure  for 
teachers  and  others. 

/.  Discontinuance  of  practice  of  sending  for 
approval  by  the  Mayor,  orders  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee involving  salary  adjustments  and  other 
expenditures  which  are  within  budgetary  limitations 
and  provisions  for  the  financial  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager. 
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INCREASES  IN  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE  EX- 
PENDITURES AND  OTHER  INFORMATION 
CONNECTED  THEREWITH. 

The  appended  table  is  a  summary  of  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  for  the  eleven 
financial  years  beginning  with  1916  and  ending  with 
1926.  The  table  also  shows  the  increases  and  per  cent 
of  increase,  year  1926  over  year  1916. 

The  report  for  the  previous  year  (1925)  discussed 
briefly  the  reasons  for  these  extraordinary  increases  in 
expenditures.  It  was  stated  that  a  very  substantial 
part  of  the  increased  cost  is  traceable  to  the  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  particularly  as  applied 
to  salaries  paid  teachers  and  others  in  the  year  1926  as 
compared  with  the  year  1916. 

The  salary  schedules  in  operation  in  1916  and  in 
1926  are  significant.  Some  of  the  largest  groups  are  as 
follows: 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Head  Master  —  year  1916,  minimum  $3,204,  maxi- 
mum $4,068  —  year  1926,  minimum  $4,464,  maximum 
$5,328.    Increase  on  minimum  and  maximum,  $1,260. 

Junior  Master  —  year  1916,  minimum  $1,476,  maxi- 
mum $2,628  — ;  year  1926,  minimum  $2,016,  maximum, 
$3,600. —  Increase  on  minimum  $540  and  on  maximum 
$972. 

Assistant  —  year  1916,  minimum  $972,  maximum 
$1,764  —  year  1926,  minimum  $1,728,  maximum  $2,976. 
Increase  on  minimum  $756  and  on  maximum  $1,212. 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Master  —  year  1916,  minimum  $2,580,  maximum 
$3,420  —  year  1926,  minimum  $3,888,  maximum  $4,608. 
Increase  on  minimum  $1,308  and  on  maximum  $1,188. 
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Sub-Master  —  year  1916,  minimum  $1,500,  maximum 
$2,340— year  1926,  minimum  $2,016,  maximum  $3,600. 
Increase  on  minimum  $516  and  on  maximum  $1,260. 

Master's  Assistant  —  year  1916,  minimum  $1,212, 
maximum  $1,500  ■ —  year  1926,  minimum  $1,728,  maxi- 
mum $2,976.  Increa.se  on  minimum  $516  and  on 
maximum  $1,476. 

Assistant,  Intermediate  —  year  1916,  minimum  $600, 
maximum  $1,176  —  year  1926,  minimum  $1,344,  max- 
imum $2,400.  Increase  on  minimum  $744  and  on 
maximum  $1,224. 

Assistant,  Elementary  —  year  1916,  minimum  $600, 
maximum  $1,176  —  year  1926,  minimum  $1,248,  max- 
imum $2,304.  Increase  on  minimum  $648  and  on 
maximum  $1,128. 

Teacher  of  Cookery  and  Sewing,  Intermediate  — 
year  1916,  minimum  $600,  maximum  $1,176  —  year 
1926,  minimum  $1,344,  maximum  $2,400.  Increase  on 
minimum  $744  and  on  maximum  $1,224. 

Teacher  of  Cookery  and  Sewing,  Elementary  — 
year  1916,  minimum  $600,  maximum  $1,176  —  year 
1926,  minimum  $1,248,  maximum  $2,304.  Increase  on 
minimum  $648  and  on  maximum  $1,128. 

The  increases,  1926  over  1916,  for  the  foregoing 
groups  range  on  minima  salaries  from  39  per  cent  to 
124  per  cent  and  on  maxima  salaries  from  31  per  cent 
to  104  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  11  Salaries"  paid  to  principals,  teach- 
ers, members  of  the  supervising  staff  and  others  is  due 
mainly  to  two  factors,  to  wit,  salary  increases  since 
1916  and  the  employment  of  about  one  thousand  addi- 
tional teachers,  supervisors  and  others  to  take  care  of 
increased  membership  and  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  system  in  other  directions. 

With  regard  to  growth  and  expansion  of  the  school 
system  the  average  membership  in  1916  and  1926  is 
significant.  The  average  membership  in  all  day  schools 
for  1916  was  108,819  and  in  1926  it  was  129,375.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  the  average  membership  in 
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Latin  and  High  schools  in  1916  was  16,754  and  in  1926 
it  was  22,358  —  an  increase  of  5,604  pupils,  or  33.4 
per  cent  for  this  group  of  schools  in  a  period  of  ten  years. 

It  has  also  been  necessary  to  increase  the  compen- 
sation of  custodians,  clerks,  attendance  officers  and 
other  employees  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  For  instance,  the  schedule  of  compen- 
sation for  custodian  or  janitor  service  in  school  build- 
ings has  been  increased  43  per  cent  since  the  year  1918. 
For  some  items,  such  as  the  care  of  yards  and  sidewalks, 
the  increase  has  been  much  greater  than  43  per  cent. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene  demanded  the  enlarging  and  extending  of  its 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  promoting 
the  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Thorough 
reorganization  of  the  department  has  taken  place  in 
the  past  two  years.  Additional  personnel  has  been 
provided  to  carry  out  the  program  of  reorganization. 
The  very  important  problem  of  the  health  of  the  pupils 
certainly  warrants  and  justifies  the  increase  in  the 
expenditures  for  salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school 
nurses.  It  has  been  stated  more  than  once  by  eminent 
authorities  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  is  purchasable  by  the  citizens. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
has  also  been  enlarged  and  extended  throughout  the 
Latin  and  High  schools  and  the  Junior  High  schools. 
Athletic  activities  have  recently  been  provided  for 
boys  and  girls  in  Junior  High  schools.  Furthermore, 
the  park  and  school  yard  playgrounds  of  the  city  are 
now  being  operated  at  full  strength  during  the  months 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  school  children  of  the 
city  all  the  play  space  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

The  cost  of  fuel,  books,  equipment  and  supplies  has 
soared  since  the  year  1916.  Books  are  ranging  in  cost 
from  38  to  50  per  cent  over  and  above  the  prices  paid 
in  1916,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  production.  The 
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same  statement  can  be  made  with  reference  to  equip- 
ment and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Some  items  have 
doubled  in  cost  since  1916. 

The  cost  of  making  alterations  and  repairs  has  in- 
creased approximately  150  per  cent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War.  The  expenditures  for  this  item 
are  made  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  a  depart- 
ment under  the  control  of  the  Mayor.  It  is  timely 
to  reiterate  (see  Business  Manager's  Report  for  the 
year  1925)  that  the  employment  of  a  corps  of  mechanics 
properly  supervised  to  make  minor  repairs  throughout 
the  school  system  would  substantially  reduce  the  cost 
of  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings. 

Furthermore,  public  education  is  becoming  more 
and  more  diversified.  Various  activities  and  methods 
recorded  as  supplementary  at  the  beginning  and  intro- 
duced at  small  cost  assume  large  proportions  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time.  For  example,  the 
development  of  the  Junior  High  school  has  been  very 
costly.  Expensive  equipment  and  supplies  have  been 
and  are  now  being  provided  for  Junior  High  school 
shops.  The  cost  per  pupil  per  hour  of  instruction  in 
these  shops  is  greater  than  that  for  Latin  and  High 
schools.  At  the  beginning  and  during  the  development 
of  the  Junior  High  school  the  statement  was  made 
more  than  once  that  these  costs  would  be  negligible. 
Experience  has  not  supported  these  statements. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  relation  between  costs 
and  educational  values.  It  would  appear  timely  to 
welcome  an  appraisal  of  such  educational  values  as 
applied  to  the  corresponding  costs  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  educational  activities  of 
the  school  system  touching  many  of  the  activities  that 
have  been  introduced  and  enlarged  during  the  period 
from  1916  to  1926. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  ELEVEN  FINANCIAL 
YEARS  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  YEAR 
1916-17  AND  ENDING  WITH  THE  YEAR 
1926. 

THE  INCREASES  AND  PER  CENT  OF  IN- 
CREASE YEAR  1926  OVER  THE  YEAR 
1916-17  ARE  ALSO  SHOWN. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  ELEVEN  FINANCIAL  YEARS  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  YEAR  1916-17  AND  ENDING  WITH  THE  YEAR  1926    THE  INCREASES 

AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  YEAR  1926  OVER  THE  YEAR  1916-17  ARE  ALSO  SHOWN. 


1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925.* 

1926. 

Increases, 
Year  1926  Over 
Year  1916-17. 

Per  Cent  of 
Increase  1926 
Over  1916-17. 

$7,763,333  68 

$8,297,755  32 

$8,393,835  85 

$8,843,667  91 

$8,710,424  31 

$10,422,971  10 

$6,088,478  13 

140 

226,046  12 

234,167  98 

242,894  26 

258,762  85 

262,733  34 

318,163  12 

168,317  96 

112 

561,263  48 

583,896  70 

607,311  52 

655,170  38 

654,419  33 

763,178  05 

416,692  70 

120 

492,867  29 

382,789  94 

535,399  89 

422,322  73 

376,659  90 

415,192  69 

210,273  43 

103 

651,605  12 

640,606  31 

661,819  03 

845,747  13 

744,649  06 

865,377  69 

588,950  90 

213 

7,256  72 

6,847  33 

6,802  37 

5,935  80 

5,441  15 

5,107  95 

**  3,095  18 

**38 

167,993  40 

175,080  69 

176,014  19 

184,965  84 

193,044  28 

261,115  49 

177,701  95 

213 

132,158  23 

140,049  32 

136,587  54 

154,814  62 

146,176  48 

168,515  28 

107,478  12 

176 

134,783  68 

143,035  79 

145,165  60 

145,657  02 

127,956  15 

131,698  12 

35,668  15 

37 

17,590  83 

21,704  83 

85,649  66 

72,284  00 

71,859  45 

60,227  97 

518 

59,309  92 

52,536  95 

54,012  30 

59,796  51 

55,079  70 

71,911  91 

41,827  00 

139 

953,712  71 

1,099,999  84 

1,461,983  61 

1,468,809  68 

1,420,455  35 

1,623,411  55 

1,179,854  64 

266 

$11,167,921  18 

$11,778,471  00 

$12,421,826  16 

$13,131,300  13 

$12,769,323  05* 

$15,118,502  40 

$9,072,375  77 

150% 

Salaries  of  Instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others)  

Salaries  of  Officers  (administrative  officers,  attendance  officers, 
clerks,  stenographers,  storekeepers  and  other  employees)  

Salaries  of  Custodians  (including  matrons)  

Fuel  and  Light  (including  electric  current  for  power)  

Supplies,  Equipment  and  Incidentals  

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians  

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  and  others,  supplies  and  equipment  for  day  schools  and 
playgrounds)  

School  Physicians  and  Nurses  

Pensions  to  Teachers***  

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund***  

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  

Repairs  and  Alterations,  Protection  against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  and 
New  Furniture  and  Furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including  new 
lighting  fixtures  t  

Totals  


$4,334,492  97 

149,845  16 
346,485  35 
204,919  26 
276,426  79 
8,203  13 

83,413  54 
61,037  16 
96,029  97 
11,631  48 
30,084  91 


$4,418,639  17 

150,527  11 
351,941  29 
303,380  54 
358,523  82 
8,001  02 

92,186  18 
63,830  26 
104,347  95 
5,432  37 
32,888  99 


$6,361,021  53 


$4,567,760  79 

157,393  00 
372,644  60 
460,447  45 
345,959  11 
7,439  10 

91,346  05 
67,824  24 
110,782  38 


$5,177,760  84 

176,270  93 
433,221  51 
317,171  47 
408,436  14 
6,745  03 

115,410  27 
85,720  51 

116,392  59 
18,175  03 
39,133  67 


$6,643,665  03 

206,556  85 
545,273  11 
564,168  36 


148,569  60 
113,643  82 
127,567  79 
10,450  65 
29,800  21 


N.  B. —  Prior  to  the  year  1925  the  period  of  the  financial  year  covered  twelve  months,  from  February  first  of  one  year 
to  January  thirty-first  of  the  following  year.  By  City  Charter  amendment  the  financial  year  period  was  changed  to  the 
calendar  year  period  (January  first  to  December  thirty-first).  This  change  was  effected  in  1925  with  the  consequence  that 
the  expenditures  for  that  year  (1925)  covered  an  eleven-month  period  instead  of  the  usual  twelve-month  period.  The  period 
covered  in  order  to  effect  the  change  was  from  February  first  to  December  thirty-first,  1925.  Beginning  with  the  year  1926, 
and  for  each  year  thereafter,  expenditures  will  again  cover  a  twelve-month  period,  taking  in  the  calendar  year  liabilities 
from  January  first  to  December  thirty-first. 


t  Expenditures  for  this  item  are  made  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  a  department  under  control  of  the  Mayor. 
♦Eleven  months  of  expenditures  for  1925  which  accounts  for  the  decrease  over  the  year  immediately  preceding,  brought  about 
by  City  Charter  amendment  changing  the  financial  year  period.     See  note  for  details. 
**  Decrease. 

***  Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund  are  made  from  the  balance  remaining  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year  from  the  appro- 
priation "Pensions  to  Teachers."  Pensions  are  not  usually  considered  items  of  maintenance  but  inasmuch  as  the  cost  comes  from 
the  tax  levy  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  include  it  in  this  table. 
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APPROPRIATING  AND  EXPENDING  POWER 
FOR  LANDS,  PLANS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  following  table  is  a  digest  of  the  appropriating 
and  expending  power  of  the  School  Committee  for  lands, 
plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings,  beginning 
with  the  year  1920.  The  Acts  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding funds  for  lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school 
.  buildings  have  been  unique  in  many  respects.  For  a 
period  of  years  all  moneys  have  been  raised  by  local 
taxation.  In  some  instances  the  Acts  provided  for 
the  raising  of  funds  based  on  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  financial  year  and  in  other  instances  the 
exact  amounts  to  be  raised  have  been  specified. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  throughout  the  country 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  raising  funds  for  lands,  plans  and 
construction  of  school  buildings  on  the  basis  of  a  "  pay- 
as-you-go"  policy.  Some  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  combination  of  a  "  pay-as-you-go "  policy  and  the 
sale  of  short-term  bonds,  particularly  where  the  con- 
struction of  large  high  schools  and  large  intermediate 
schools  is  under  consideration.  In  Boston,  however, 
the  "pay-as-you-go"  policy  is  in  full  force  and  has 
been  for  about  twelve  years. 

Large  sums  of  money  must  be  expended  in  the  future 
to  replace  old  school  buildings  that  are  in  many  respects 
undesirable  for  occupancy.  This  problem  is  now  an 
immediate  one  in  many  old  buildings  and  portable 
buildings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "  pay-as-you-go" 
policy  has  delayed  the  replacing  of  these  old  buildings 
with  modern  buildings  of  fireproof  construction,  with 
the  consequence  that  large  numbers  of  pupils  are  still 
housed  under  conditions  which  are  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory, and  which  are  of  grave  concern  to  the  members 
of  the  School  Committee  and  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Apportionment. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  APPROPRIATING  AND  EXPENDING  POWER  FOR  LANDS, 
PLANS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  FROM  1920  TO 
1928. 


Acts  of 
Legislature. 

Tax  Limits 
Per  $1,000. 

Appropriation 
Limits. 

How  Raised  by  Taxation 
and  Years  Involved. 

Chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of 
1919. 

$0.65 

$0.65  

In  full  or  as  required  for  year 
ending  on  January  31,  1920. 

Chapter  524  of  the 
Acts  of  1920. 

$1 .63 

$1  63 

In  full  or  £is  rGQuircd  for  ycftrs 
ending  on  January  31,  1922, 
and  January  31,  1923,  respec- 
tively. 

Chapter  488  of  the 
Acts  of  1923. 

$2.33 

Not  to  exceed 
$3,500,000  for  years 
ending  on  January 
31,  1924,  and  on 
January  31,  1925, 
respectively. 

As  required  based  on  estimated 
expenditures  for  each  year 
beginning  with  the  year  end- 
ing on  January  31,  1924. 

Chapter  327  of  the 
Acts  of  1925. 

$1.77 

Not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  year 
ending  on  Decem- 
Der  oi ,  iy^o. 

One-half  of  $3,000,000  to  be 
raised  in  1925  and  the  remain- 
ing one-half  as  required. 

Chapter  314  of  the 
Acts  of  1926. 

$2.25 

and 

$1.68 

Not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  for  year 
ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1  9  2  6  — 
$3,000,000  for  year 
ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1  92  7  — 
$3,000,000  for  year 
ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1928. 

Not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  not 
more  than  $1,500,000  for  year 
ending  on  December  31,  1926 
—  not  less  than  $3,500,000  and 
not  more  than  $4,000,000  for 
year  ending  on  December  31, 
1927  —  not  less  than  $3,000,00 
and  not  more  than  $3,500,000 
for  year  ending  on  December 
31,  1928,  and  in  year  ending 
on  December  31,  1929,  the 
balance  of  the  sums  not 
already  raised  by  taxation. 
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CHANGES  IN  PROCEDURE  WHICH  INVOLVE 
LARGE  SAVINGS  AND  OTHER  INFOR- 
MATION IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PROPER 
MANAGEMENT  AS  APPLIED  TO  PER- 
SONNEL. 

Reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Business  Manager  for 
the  years  1924  and  1925  shows  the  extraordinary  savings 
that  have  been  effected  by  the  procedure  adopted  by  the 
organization  under  control  of  the  Business  Manager. 

The  procedure  referred  to  summarized  briefly  below 
has  prevented  unnecessary  expenditures  by  efficient 
management,  which  in  a  ten-year  period,  beginning  with 
the  year  1924,  would  amount  to  at  least  one  million 
dollars : 

(a.)  The  elimination  of  lump-sum  purchasing  —  one 
total  for  a  schedule  of  supplies  or  equipment  without 
regard  to  detailed  costs  of  the  various  items  involved  in 
the  schedule  —  gives  dealers  the  opportunity  to  bid  on 
the  items  in  which  they  specialize  and  on  which  they 
offer  quotations.  Lump-sum  bidding,  without  giving 
information  to  show  the  costs  of  the  various  items, 
stifles  real  competition  and  is  economically  indefensible. 

(6.)  The  adoption  of  modern  purchase  procedure, 
carrying  with  it  the  purchase  of  total  requirements 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

(c.)  Engineering  control  of  the  use  and  consumption 
of  fuel,  light  and  power  in  all  school  buildings. 

(d.)  The  rebinding  of  school  books  that  it  is  advisable 
to  continue  in  use. 

(e.)  Reduction  in  weights  of  paper,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  use  to  which  the  material  is  to  be  put,  and 
the  elimination  of  a  heavy  weight  of  a  good  quality  paper 
which  eventually  finds  its  way  into  waste  baskets. 

(/.)  Insistence  that  principals,  teachers  and  other 
employees  interest  themselves  in  the  economical  use  of 
books,  equipment,  supplies  and  electric  current  through- 
out the  school  system. 
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(g.)  Inventorying  equipment  and  transferring  unused 
equipment  to  schools  where  it  may  be  used  to  advantage 
thereby  obviating  purchases  of  material  not  actually 
required. 

(h.)  The  control  of  all  purchases  through  the  office 
of  the  Business  Manager  with  but  few  exceptions. 

The  elimination  of  unnecessary  expenditures,  through 
effective  control,  and  the  adoption  of  up-to-date  methods, 
which,  as  stated,  would  in  a  ten-year  period  amount  to 
at  least  one  million  dollars,  is  a  defense  to  such  criticism 
as  has  been  or  may  be  made  of  the  growing  costs  of 
the  public  schools.  Moreover,  the  co-operation  of  all 
employees  is  being  sought  to  the  end  that  waste  of  school 
materials  and  supplies  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Greater  details  as  to  how  these  extraordinary  savings 
have  been  brought  about  may  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  Business  Manager  for  the  years  mentioned. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  efforts  will  be  made  each  year 
to  attain  even  greater  results  than  those  already  obtained. 
Progress  is  impeded  only  when  the  executive  or  head  of  a 
department,  or  those  associated  with  him,  believe  that 
all  that  can  be  accomplished  has  been  accomplished. 

One  of  the  very  important  things  in  the  transaction 
of  public  business  is  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
business  world.  This  confidence  is  not  secured  by  hav- 
ing a  preferred  or  favored  list  of  bidders.  Any  respon- 
sible business  organization  should  be  given  an  equal 
chance  with  competitors  in  the  matter  of  the  award  of 
contracts  or  orders  for  supplies  and  equipment.  Dealers 
should  also  be  given  full  information  on  request  as  to 
how  and  why  they  lost  the  business,  if  their  bids  had 
not  been  accepted.  This  action  creates  the  confidence 
which  it  is  so  necessary  to  have  if  the  prices  the  city 
is  to  pay  are  the  best  that  can  be  secured,  taking  the 
quality  called  for  in  the  specifications  and  in  standard 
samples  always  into  consideration. 

Efficient  management  in  a  school  system,  which 
carries  with  it  the  elimination  of  waste  of  any  kind, 
should  be  constantly  practiced.    Public  institutions  are 
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not  in  competition  as  are  industrial  and  other  institu- 
tions and  for  that  reason  such  type  of  management  is 
all  the  more  to  be  encouraged. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  manage  efficiently  the 
employment  of  personnel  (teachers  and  others)  with 
regard  to  numbers  and  caliber  of  employees  as  it  is  to 
manage  or  organize  a  contract  or  a  purchase  of  any 
kind;  in  short,  to  give  the  people  the  very  best  obtain- 
able for  each  school  dollar  expended.  It  is  an  education 
in  itself  for  pupils,  particularly  those  attending  Junior 
High  and  Latin  and  High  schools,  to  watch  and  realize 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  schools  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned. 

In  the  Boston  Public  Schools  appointments  and  pro- 
motions to  the  school  service  are  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupils.  All  of  these  appointments  are  made 
from  merit  lists.  There  are  two  sources  of  supply  for 
the  teaching  staff  in  the  Boston  schools  —  Group  I, 
consisting  of  graduates  (residents  and  non-residents)  of 
the  Teachers  College;  Group  II,  teachers  of  experience 
who,  having  satisfied  eligibility  requirements,  are  exam- 
ined for  the  various  certificates  of  qualification.  The 
names  of  all  candidates  appear  upon  eligible  lists. 
These  lists  are  printed  for  distribution  and  are  open  for 
public  inspection.  Appointments  are  made  in  order 
from  the  lists.  The  highest  candidate  receives  the  first 
appointment. 

Promotions  within  the  service  are  made  from  rated 
lists.  These  lists  —  Principal,  Head  of  Department, 
Assistant  Director,  Master's  Assistant,  etc.,  are  made 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Candidates  for 
promotion  are  invited  to  present  their  qualifications. 
These  are  rated  and  the  person  possessing  the  highest 
rating  is  appointed  to  fill  the  first  vacancy.  All  appoint- 
ments to  these  outstanding  positions  are  made  from 
these  lists  on  the  basis  of  the  standing  of  the  candidates 
thereon. 

Surely  this  system  of  appointments  and  promotions 
is  efficient  management  as  applied  to  personnel.  The 
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citizens  have  every  good  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  very  important  matter  is  handled 
in  Boston.  The  element  of  fair  dealing  for  the  indi- 
vidual candidate  for  a  teaching  position  is  thoroughly 
insured  under  such  a  system,  as  is  his  promotion  to  a 
higher  position  in  the  school  service. 

On  the  other  hand  a  system  that  is  devised  or  is 
flexible  enough  to  appoint  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
friendship,  politics,  or  other  affiliations  does  not  operate 
in  the  interests  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
nor  does  it  constitute  efficient  management  as  applied 
to  personnel  in  any  respect.  The  system  operating  in 
Boston  and  described  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  unfair  procedure  in  the 
appointment  or  promotion  of  teachers  in  the  service 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  The  Boston  system  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  it  certainly  carries  with  it  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule  in  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  effect  such  application. 
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PROGRESSIVE  REPORT  ON  RESULTS 
OBTAINED  BY  ENGINEER. 

The  following  communication  received  from  the 
Engineer  gives  very  useful  information  on  the  work 
that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  A  perusal  of  his  report  to  the  Business  Man- 
ager for  this  year  and  the  previous  year  further  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  for  engineering  control  in  a  large 
school  system. 

Such  control  directed  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  and 
light  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has  obviated  an 
annual  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  at  least  $40,000 
at  the  present  time.  This  saving  is  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  expenditures  for  fuel  and  light.  Effective 
and  intelligent  control  of  all  school  expenditures  simply 
provides  additional  funds  for  other  necessary  school 
purposes  and  has  its  effect  on  the  tax  rate  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  waste  that  ean  be  eliminated 
through  proper  measures : 

Mr.  Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager,  Boston  School  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Sullivan, —  In  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  budget  at  the  beginning  of  each  financial  year 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  state  accurately  just  how 
much  money  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  expenditures  for  fuel  and  light  requirements  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  Fuel  strikes  (and  they  have  taken 
place  quite  regularly  during  the  past  few  years),  climatic 
conditions  and  other  unforeseen  conditions  affecting 
prices  and  consumption  of  fuel  may  arise.  The  actual 
cost  determined  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  greatly 
exceed  preliminary  estimates. 

In  making  such  an  estimate,  therefore,  it  is  a  wise 
procedure  to  set  aside  an  amount  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  such  exigencies  as  noted  above  and  then  to  take 
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every  means  possible  during  the  year  to  economize  in 
the  use  of  fuel  and  light  in  all  of  the  school  buildings, 
with  due  regard,  of  course,  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  above  statement  seems  necessary  because  criti- 
cism is  sometimes  made  when  it  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
financial  year  that  there  is  a  substantial  balance  left  over 
from  the  fuel  and  light  appropriation. 

Schools  must  be  well  heated  and  lighted  and  kept 
running  during  the  school  year  without  interruption. 
Interrupted  use  of  school  buildings  and  school  equipment 
means  financial  loss  to  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  educa- 
tional loss  to  the  pupils. 

In  order  to  show  that  all  possible  means  have  been 
taken  by  this  office  during  the  past  year  to  conserve  in 
the  use  of  fuel  and  light  in  the  Boston  schools  and  thus 
to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  these  very  necessary 
requirements,  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  approval 
the  following  report. 

My  services  as  engineer  in  your  office  began  just 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  1926. 
I  then  stated  that  it  was  my  desire  to  put  into  operation 
a  plan  of  action  which  I  believed,  if  carried  out  in  all  its 
details,  would  result  in  a  decided  reduction  of  the  annual 
cost  of  fuel  and  light  in  the  Boston  schools.  The  details 
of  this  plan  were  outlined  in  your  last  report  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
1926,  a  careful  inspection  was  made  of  all  the  heating 
plants  operating  in  the  several  school  buildings.  The 
object  of  such  an  inspection  was  to  definitely  discover  in 
them  any  mechanical  defects  which,  if  allowed  to  exist, 
would  necessarily  result  in  a  large  and  needless  waste  of 
fuel.  In  many  boiler  plants  there  were  found  mechanical 
defects  such  as  faulty  or  no  draft  regulation,  leaky  settings 
and  defective  grates.  Many  heating  plants  contained 
such  defects  as  leaky  returns,  insufficient  radiation  in 
badly  exposed  classrooms,  temperature  control  systems 
not  operating  and  improper  insulation  of  steam  and 
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return  mains.  In  some  plants  it  was  found  that  the 
return  water  of  condensation*  was  discharged  into  the 
sewers  instead  of  being  returned  to  the  boilers.  All 
of  these  defects  were  considered  serious  and  wasteful  of 
fuel  and  were  immediately  reported  to  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission  with  the  request  that  they  be  remedied. 

Frequent  visits  were  made  during  the  year  to  all  the 
heating  plants  for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  first, 
if  the  fuel  being  supplied  to  these  plants  was  of  the 
proper  kind  to  give  greatest  efficiency;  second,  if  the 
fuel  supplied  was  of  a  quality  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  fuel  contract.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  boiler  plants  in  the  forty-five  buildings 
referred  to  in  your  last  annual  report  and  which  previous 
to  1926  had  always  been  supplied  with  anthracite  coal, 
but  which  were  supplied  during  the  past  year  with  the 
less  expensive  bituminous  coal,  have  operated  more 
efficiently  since  the  change  was  made.  Moreover,  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  fuel  consumption  in  these  plants. 
There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  fuel  cost.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  in  these  forty-five  plants  this  fuel 
change  was  made  without  any  additional  cost  of  changing 
over  equipment.  During  the  past  year  in  not  one  of 
them  was  it  found  necessary  to  change  back  to  anthracite 
coal  because  of  the  inability  of  the  boilers  to  burn 
bituminous  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  consulting 
chemist  in  analyzing  chemically  the  fuel  delivered  to 
the  schools,  we  have  carefully  watched  the  actual  burn- 
ing of  this  fuel  in  the  school  plants.  In  many  instances 
we  found  that  while  the  quality  of  fuel  delivered  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  fuel  specifications  as  shown  by 
a  chemical  analysis,  still  the  best  results  were  not  being 
obtained  in  burning  it  under  the  ^boilers.  Such  con- 
ditions were  always  made  known  to  the  consulting 
chemist  and  the  fuel  contractor  as  well. 

While  inspecting  fuel  consumption  in  various  buildings 
instruction  has  always  been  given  to  custodians  in  the 
proper  methods  of  firing  boilers  and  in  the  care  of  the 
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heating  apparatus.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  this 
office,  therefore,  to  supply  all  plants  with  the  proper 
kind  and  quality  of  fuel  in  accordance  with  our  fuel 
specifications  and  contract.  We  have  also  endeavored 
to  see  to  it  that  the  fuel  is  not  only  properly  and  economi- 
cally used,  but  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  heat  and  power. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  during  the  entire 
year  to  obtain  from  the  fuel  contractor  the  correct 
deliveries  of  fuel  made  to  school  buildings.  Our  own 
efforts  were  greatly  fortified  by  those  of  the  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  of  the  City  of  Boston.  From 
him  we  have  received  the  closest  co-operation.  Both 
he  and  his  assistants  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
detect  incorrect  weights  and  frequently  intercepted 
loads  of  fuel  on  the  street  and  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
weighed  on  sealed  scales. 

As  a  large  percentage  of  the  coal  used  in  the  schools 
is  placed  in  the  bins  during  the  hot  weather  of  July  and 
August,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  this  coal 
is  stored  in  a  manner  to  prevent  fires  from  spontaneous 
combustion.  Last  summer  careful  watch  was  kept  to 
see  that  the  coal  was  not  piled  too  high  and  that  it 
was  not  placed  in  bins  where  steam  return  piping  im- 
properly insulated  might  be  the  cause  of  fire  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
it  was  possible  to  go  through  the  year  without  the  usual 
annoyance  and  expense  of  removing  burning  coal  in 
any  one  single  school  building. 

During  the  summer  months  on  our  recommendation, 
the  Schoolhouse  Department  removed  old  hot-air  furnace 
systems  from  the  following  school  buildings : 

Benjamin  Cushing.  Old  Gibson. 

Charles  C.  Perlrins.  Parkman. 

Copley.  Trescott. 

Old  Edward  Everett.  Wait. 

These  old  furnace  plants  require  the  use  of  anthracite 
coal  as  a  fuel.  They  are  inefficient  in  operation  and 
wasteful  of  coal. 
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In  each  of  the  above  named  buildings  there  was 
installed  a  new  system  of  heating  with  boilers  having 
grates  designed  to  burn  bituminous  coal.  During  the 
last  few  months  of  the  financial  year  ample  opportunity 
was  given  to  study  the  operation  of  these  plants  and 
to  see  just  what  fuel  economy  was  obtained  in  them. 
It  was  found  that  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  heat- 
ing of  the  building  were  obtained.  The  annoyance 
from  coal  gas  was  eliminated  and  the  new  plants  con- 
sumed less  bituminous  coal  than  anthracite  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  both  the  financial  years  1925 
and  1926. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  custodians  were 
required  to  keep  a  monthly  record  of  fuel  consumption 
in  school  buildings.  A  standard  form  known  as  a 
"Fuel  Report  by  Custodians"  was  devised,  on  which 
each  custodian  was  asked  to  report  at  the  end  of  the 
year  information  about  fuel  consumption,  ash  removal, 
hours  of  firing,  etc. 

This  report  was  made  as  simple  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  information  desired  could  be  obtained  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  clerical  work  on  the  part  of  the 
custodian.  These  reports  will  be  filed  in  this  office  on 
or  about  July  1,  1927,  and  the  data  will  be  tabulated 
on  a  special  record,  one  record  for  each  building. 

When  completed  we  will  have  at  hand  in  the  office 
a  complete  record  of  fuel  consumption  and  costs  for 
each  school  building.  In  addition,  we  will  also  have 
information  pertaining  to  each  building  and  its  heating 
and  ventilating  system.  We  will  also  be  able  to  tell 
just  what  the  fuel  cost  in  each  particular  building  is, 
that  is,  we  will  know  total  cost  of  heating  for  each  build- 
ing per  year,  cost  per  day,  cost  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
heated  per  day,  cost  per  1,000  square  feet  of  radiation 
per  day  and  the  cost  per  classroom. 

This  office  has  continued  during  the  past  year  to  be 
helpful  to  the  various  officers  in  the  school  system  and 
whenever  investigations  and  reports  were  requested  on 
matters  pertaining  to  heating  and  ventilation  we  were 
pleased  to  furnish  the  same  as  soon  as  possible.  Such 
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reports  were  made  on  occasions  for  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  and  masters 
of  school  districts.  We  have  also  been  called  upon 
during  the  year  from  outside  cities  for  information  per- 
taining to  our  endeavors  to  conserve  fuel  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams, 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Necessaries 
of  Life,  has  followed  our  work  very  closely  and  has 
recognized  its  value  and  has  acknowledged  the  same 
by  letter.  He  has  also  asked  and  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  circulate  through  many  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  extracts  copied  from  your  latest,  report. 

During  the  past  year  very  close  scrutiny  was  kept 
on  the  twenty-three  oil  burning  plants  now  operating 
in  the  Boston  schools.  A  great  effort  was  made  to 
see  if  the  large  consumption  of  fuel  oil  in  these  build- 
ings was  justified  and  frequent  visits  to  them  disclosed 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  fuel  oil  were  consumed 
needlessly.  During  the  year  previous  approximately 
1,300,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  were  delivered  to  eighteen 
school  buildings.  From  the  beginning  of  the  heating 
season  of  the  last  financial  year  to  the  close  of  the  heat- 
ing season  of  the  next  financial  year,  I  expect  that  the 
consumption  of  fuel  oil  will  be  much  less.  This  reduc- 
tion is  expected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  year  oil-burning  equipment  was  installed  and  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  East  Boston  High  School, 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Donald  McKay  School, 
Grover  Cleveland  School  and  Memorial  High  School 
for  Girls. 

The  question  is  often  asked  —  How  many  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  are  equivalent  to  one  short  ton  of  bituminous 
coal?  During  the  heating  season  which  began  Septem- 
ber, 1926,  and  which  will  end  in  June,  1927,  experiments 
were  conducted  in  the  oil-burning  plant  of  the  Winship 
School.  Daily  records  of  outside  temperatures,  room 
temperatures,  wind  velocities  and  oil  consumption  were 
recorded,  as  was  also  the  actual  number  of  hours  which 
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the  boilers  in  this  building  operated  during  the  day. 
Electric  current  used  in  connection  with  the  oil-burning 
equipment  was  measured  on  a  separate  meter  from  the 
one  which  recorded  electric  current  on  the  main  build- 
ing. The  data  now  being  obtained  from  this  test  will 
not  be  available  until  the  close  of  the  heating  season 
in  1927,  but  from  present  indications,  it  appears  that 
the  consumption  of  oil  in  this  building  as  measured 
in  tons  of  coal  seems  particularly  low. 

From  the  records  which  I  had  when  I  entered  your 
office,  I  found  in  most  of  the  school  buildings  when  oil 
was  used  as  a  fuel  that  an  average  of  190  gallons  of  oil 
were  burned  to  a  ton  of  coal.  This  comparison  was 
based  on  an  average  coal  consumption  spread  over  a 
period  of  five  years  previous  to  the  time  that  oil  was 
substituted  as  a  fuel.  It  can  be  readily  seen  from  these 
figures  and  taking  into  consideration  the  present  cost 
of  oil,  that  oil  is  an  expensive  fuel  for  a  school  building. 
From  the  above  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  of  the  build- 
ings an  average  of  190  gallons  of  oil  is  equivalent  to  one 
short  ton  of  coal  at  $9  per  ton. 

While  I  appreciate  the  many  advantages  of  using  oil 
as  a  fuel,  such  as  its  cleanliness  and  the  elimination  of 
the  ann'ual  expense  of  renewing  grates,  fire  tools  and 
settings,  I  still  think  that  the  amount  saved  on  these 
items  does  not  make  up  for  the  large  difference  in  cost 
between  oil  and  bituminous  coal. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  therefore  that  no  more 
oil-burning  apparatus  be  installed  for  the  present  in 
the  Boston  schools.  I  also  recommend  that  any  oil- 
burning  plant  now  in  use  in  the  Boston  schools  and  using 
excessive  quantities  of  fuel  oil  be  changed  over  so  that 
bituminous  coal  may  be  burned.  You,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  by  changing  over  from  oil  to  coal  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  junking  of  the  oil-burning  equip- 
ment. This  equipment  could  be  simply  disconnected 
and  reconnected  again  in  the  future,  if  it  should  be 
found  more  economical  to  burn  oil  than  coal. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  every  effort 
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has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
appreciation  of  your  own  co-operation.  On  all  occasions 
you  have  given  me  your  whole-hearted  co-operation  in 
allowing  me  to  carry  out  any  ideas  or  to  adopt  any 
methods  which  I  suggested  and  which  I  believed  would 
result  in  the  reduction  of  the  fuel  and  light  cost. 

I  also  desire  to  extend  to  the  masters  and  custodians 
in  the  various  buildings  my  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
in  enabling  us  to  carry  out  our  ideas  on  fuel  and  light 
economy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  J.  Mahar, 

Engineer. 
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SIMPLIFICATION  OF  PAY  ROLL  PROCEDURE 
FOR  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

On  September  1,  1925,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Business  Manager  to  the  Advisory  Salary  Council 
established  by  the  School  Committee  and  to  the  Board 
of  Apportionment,  a  common  anniversary  (September  1) 
was  put  in  operation  by  the  School  Committee.  Regu- 
lations were  also  recommended  and  adopted  recognizing 
the  calendar  month  as  the  unit  of  service  in  the  case  of 
teachers  and  others  beginning  or  ending  service  and  not 
serving  the  whole  of  the  first  or  last  year. 

Prior  to  these  changes  simplifying  pay  roll  procedure 
and  making  adjustments  in  salaries  that  may  easily  be 
understood  by  the  payees,  a  ten-payment  plan  had  been 
tried  out  for  teachers  and  others  entering  the  service  on 
and  after  September  1,  1919.  This  plan  contemplated 
the  division  of  the  total  number  of  days  in  the  school 
year  into  periods  containing  unequal  numbers  of  days 
and  running  from  month  to  month.  The  plan  was  unsat- 
isfactory from  its  inception  and  was  finally  abandoned  on 
September  1,  1923.  At  the  time  it  ceased  to  operate 
over  one  thousand  discontented  teachers  and  others 
were  being  paid  under  its  provisions. 

Any  ten-payment  plan  to  be  placed  in  operation 
should  recognize  the  school  month  as  the  unit  of  service 
for  the  reason  that  the  number  of  school  days  in  each 
month  that  teachers  shall  serve  is  determined  by  the 
School  Committee  and  not  by  the  teachers.  For 
instance,  if  a  teacher  does  all  of  the  work  required  of 
him  for  the  month  of  September  and  his  compensation 
is  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  per  annum  for  full  service  during 
ten  school  months,  he  is  entitled  to  $300  or  one-tenth  for 
September  and  for  each  school  month  thereafter,  if  he  is 
to  be  compensated  under  a  ten-payment  plan. 

All  teachers  are  now  paid  on  a  twelve-payment  plan. 
One-twelfth  of  the  annual  compensation  is  allowed  each 
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month  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of  June  when 
two-twelfths  are  allowed.  Teachers  not  on  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  respective  ranks  ascend  to  such  maximum 
on  a  common  anniversary  (September  1)  and  if  a 
teacher  beginning  service  (new  appointee)  does  not 
serve  the  whole  of  the  first  year,  his  compensation 
is  finally  adjusted  under  regulation  to  a  basis  which 
allows  him  one-tenth  of  his  compensation  for  each 
month  in  the  service  the  first  year,  and  in  case  a  fraction 
of  a  month  is  involved  in  beginning  service  one  two- 
hundredth  for  each  school  day  in  such  fractional  month. 
Conversely,  teachers  who  do  not  complete  the  school 
year  because  of  death,  resignation,  retirement  or  dis- 
charge, are  entitled  to  that  proportion  of  their  salary  for 
the  whole  year,  which  is  obtained  by  allowing  one-tenth 
of  the  salary  for  the  year  for  each  month  in  the  service, 
and  in  case  a  fraction  of  a  month  is  involved  in  com- 
pleting service,  one  two-hundredth  for  each  school  day 
in  such  fractional  month.  All  deductions  required  by 
the  regulations  on  account  of  any  absence  from  duty  are 
always  made  from  these  computations.  Teachers  not 
serving  the  whole  of  the  first  or  last  year  are  paid  under 
the  twelve-payment  plan,  but  before  final  payments  for 
the  year  are  made  their  salaries  are  adjusted  in  the 
manner  described  in  this  paragraph. 

The  pay  roll  procedure  has  therefore  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  adoption  of  a  common  anniversary. 
There  are  no  adjustments  (excluding  adjustments  for 
absence  or  because  of  promotion)  except  those  that 
may  be  necessary  in  the  first  or  last  year  of  service  and 
then  only  when  the  whole  service  for  the  first  and  the 
last  year  is  not  rendered.  When  promotions  are  made 
teachers  receive  the  amount  allowed  for  such  promo- 
tions under  the  regulations  at  the  time  of  promotion 
but  the  common  anniversary  is  still  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending  to  the  maximum  of  each  rank. 

A  common  anniversary  is  desirable  in  many  respects, 
particularly  because  of  the  low  beginning  minimum 
salary,  low  annual  increment;  and  because  teachers 
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coming  into  the  service  of  Boston  from  other  cities  and 
towns  would,  as  a  general  rule,  receive  an  increment  in 
September,  had  they  remained  in  their  old  positions. 
Teachers  beginning  on  the  minimum  salary  some  time 
during  the  school  year  and  getting  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
mon anniversary  have  usually  put  in  one  or  more  years 
of  temporary  service  prior  to  permanent  appointment  for 
which  they  received  a  per  diem  rate  of  compensation.  In 
a  large  city  school  system  complicated  pay  roll  procedure 
means  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  for  clerical 
hire,  causes  errors  in  computations  and  has  many  other 
unsatisfactory  features.  A  common  anniversary  and 
the  adjustment  of  salaries  in  the  first  and  last  year  of 
service  when  a  twelve-payment  plan  is  operated, 
recognizing  the  calendar  month  as  the  unit  of  service, 
eliminates  many  complications  which  are  undesirable. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  simplified  pay  roll 
procedure  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  has 
relieved  the  School  Committee  and  its  officers  from  the 
many  annoyances  that  previously  existed  over  a  long 
period  with  regard  to  the  method  of  paying  salaries,  as 
teachers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  old  methods  and  had 
substantial  reasons  for  such  dissatisfaction. 
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DISCONTINUANCE  OF  PRACTICE  OF  SENDING 
FOR  APPROVAL  BY  THE  MAYOR,  ORDERS 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  INVOLVING 
SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS  AND  OTHER  EX- 
PENDITURES WHICH  ARE  WITHIN  BUD- 
GETARY LIMITATIONS  AND  PROVISIONS 
FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR. 

For  a  great  many  years  it  had  been  customary  to 
send  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  for  approval,  orders  of 
the  School  Committee  involving  salary  schedules  of 
teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff  and  others, 
salary  adjustments  for  other  employees,  and  orders 
involving  expense  of  various  kinds;  all  of  which  orders 
were  based  on  the  budgetary  limitations  and  provisions 
for  the  financial  year. 

The  Business  Manager  recommended  that  this  prac- 
tice be  discontinued  on  the  ground  that  the  School 
Committee  had  the  legal  right  to  pass  such  orders  with- 
out seeking  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

The  practice  of  sending  these  orders,  with  the 
exception  of  those  involving  transfers  from  one  main 
item  to  another  or  from  one  subdivision  of  a  main  item 
to  another,  was  discontinued  on  March  7,  1927. 

The  following  correspondence  tells  the  entire  story 
and  it  is  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  the  School 
Committee  of  November  15,  1926,  —  pages  265  to  270, 
and  of  March  7,  1927  —  pages  57  to  59: 

MINUTES  —  NOVEMBER  15,  1926. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Business 
Manager  was  received : 

For  many  years  it  has  been  customary  to  transmit 
to  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  for  approval, 
orders  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff,  clerks,  custodians  and  other  em- 
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ployees;  orders  involving  expenditure  of  money;  and 
orders  covering  transfers  within  appropriations  for  all 
school  purposes  from  one  item  to  another. 

The  orders  and  transfers  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  are  passed  by  the  School  Committee  in 
accordance  with  budgetary  provisions  and  limitations 
subsequent  to  the  appropriations  made  for  the  financial 
year,  said  appropriations  having  been  sent  to  his  Honor, 
•  Mayor  of  Boston,  for  approval  as  provided  for  in 
section  2  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919. 

Section  2  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  2.    The  votes  of  the  school  committee 
making  appropriations  as  aforesaid  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  orders  or  votes  of  the  city 
council  appropriating  money,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  provisions  of  law  in  respect  to  approval 
by  the  mayor,  except  that  a  vote  of  four  of  the 
members  of  the  school  committee,  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  such  appro- 
priations over  the  veto  of  the  mayor. 
I  cannot  find  any  statutory  provision  obligating  the 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  after  its  appro- 
priations are  once  passed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  1919,  to  obtain  the  approval  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
on  salary  adjustments  of  any  kind,  on  any  special  or 
contemplated  expense  or  on  any  transfers,  if  and  when 
such  adjustments,  expense  or  transfers  are  covered  by 
appropriations  for  the  financial  year  or  by  funds  within 
such  appropriations. 

The  appended  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  show  conclusively  that  school 
committees  have  the  power  to  make  the  adjustments 
or  to  pass  the  orders  of  expense  mentioned,  provided 
that  such  are  within  budgetary  limitations. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  that  the  practice  of 
sending  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Boston  —  (a)  orders 
of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  increas- 
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ing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  supervis- 
ing staff,  officers,  custodians  and  other  employees; 
(6)  orders  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  for  other 
purposes  and  (c)  orders  covering  transfers  within  appro- 
priations for  all  school  purposes  from  one  item  to 
another,  be  discontinued  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  The  orders  referred  to,  based  on  budgetary 
provisions  and  limitations,  are  purely  and  peculiarly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  Committee  of  • 
the  City  of  Boston  and  so  placed  by  statute  law 
and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

2.  Any  other  action  than  that  recommended  on 
matters  of  organization  and  control,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  School  Committee  invites  con- 
troversy and  possible  interference  in  the  legal 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  School  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

Inasmuch  as  the  information  contained  in  this  report, 
and  in  the  appended  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  is  extremely  important,  I  am 
recommending  that  the  matter  herein  set  forth  be  referred 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  an  opinion. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  deprive  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  of  passing  on  all  original  appropriations  made 
by  the  School  Committee  under  its  power  to  appropriate. 
The  opportunity  is  afforded  him  when  such  original 
appropriations  are  submitted  to  him  to  veto  any  appro- 
priation or  any  item  in  an  appropriation  which  in  his 
opinion  may  be  objectionable  or  extraneous.  It  is 
simply  to  relieve  the  School  Committee  from  sending  to 
his  Honor  the  Mayor  for  his  approval  each  and  every 
order  of  salary  adjustment,  order  of  transfer,  or  other 
order  that  may  become  necessary  during  the  financial 
year,  said  orders  at  all  times  being  in  accordance  with 
budgetary  provisions  and  limitations. 

It  should  also  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  is 
no  controversy,  nor  has  there  been,  with  his  Honor 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  over  any  salary  adjustments, 
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orders  of  expense,  or  transfers  of  appropriations;  and 
that  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  is 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  existing  law  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts in  accepting  this  recommendation  of  the  Business 
Manager  and  transmitting  copies  thereof  to  the  officials 
mentioned. 

The  orders  and  transfers  to  which  reference  is  herein 
made  should,  as  heretofore,  be  sent  to  the  City  Auditor 
for  auditing  and  record  purposes  in  his  office  only. 

Accompanying  the  communication  were  the  following 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  referred  to: 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Leonard  v.  School  Committee  in  the  City  of  Springfield. 

Rugg,  C.  J.  This  is  a  suit  in  equity  by  the  mayor  and 
more  than  ten  other  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Springfield 
against  the  school  committee,  auditor  and  treasurer  of 
that  city.  The  object  of  the  suit  is  to  restrain  the 
school  committee  from  diverting  money  of  the  city  from 
particular  school  purposes  to  which  it  was  appropriated 
in  the  budget  of  1921,  as  adopted  by  the  city  council, 
and  devoting  it  to  other  school  purposes  included  within 
the  general  headings  of  the  budget. 

The  relevant  facts  are  that,  in  response  to  requests  by 
the  mayor  of  Springfield,  the  school  committee  season- 
ably submitted  estimates  for  expenses  of  the  public 
schools,  which,  amongst  numerous  other  matters,  in- 
cluded an  increase  in  the  compensation  to  be  paid  many 
teachers,  as  well  as  salaries  of  additional  teachers.  The 
mayor  in  his  budget  as  transmitted  to  the  city  council 
named  a  sum  smaller  than  that  asked  by  the  school 
committee,  intending  to  include  salaries  of  additional 
teachers  at  the  rate  previously  fixed  by  the  school 
committee  but  intending  not  to  make  provision  for 
increases  in  salaries  beyond  those  arising  under  general 
rules  established  by  the  school  committee.  The  estimate 
transmitted  by  the  school  committee  to  the  mayor  and 
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the  budget  submitted  by  the  mayor  to  the  city  council 
were  arranged  under  fifteen  main  headings,  so  far  as 
the  present  controversy  is  concerned.  The  city  council 
failing  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  items  in  the  budget 
within  sixty  days,  it  became  operative  as  the  city's 
budget  under  the  law.  Thereafter  the  school  committee, 
in  order  to  provide  money  for  the  increases  in  salaries 
upon  which  they  had  determined  and  for  which  they  had 
asked,  but  which  the  mayor  had  refused  to  include  in 
the  budget,  voted  to  eliminate  "  Summer  Schools, " 
which  was  one  heading  or  item  in  the  budget,  to  discon- 
tinue eleven  out  of  a  larger  number  of  kindergarten 
schools,  thereby  diminishing  by  several  thousand  dollars 
the  amount  required  to  maintain  "  Kindergartens/' 
another  separate  heading  or  item  in  the  budget,  and  to 
curtail  expenses  in  other  schools  constituting  distinct 
headings  or  items  in  the  budget.  The  result  of  the 
several  votes  of  the  school  committee  was  not  to  exceed 
the  total  appropriation  for  schools  but  to  change  the 
application  of  some  of  the  items  in  the  budget. 

The  precise  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the 
school  committee  has  power  thus  to  carry  out  its  policy 
as  to  the  management  of  the  school  system  or  whether 
it  is  bound  by  the  action  of  the  mayor  and  city  council 
to  the  items  set  forth  in  the  budget  without  power  to 
modify  or  change  them  in  any  substantial  particular. 
That  question  concerns  the  relative  powers  and  duties  of 
the  mayor  and  city  council  on  the  one  side  and  of  the 
school  committee  on  the  other  side  under  the  provisions 
of  law  relative  to  the  budget  as  applied  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  school  system.  The  governing 
statutes  are  G.  L.,  c.  44,  relating  to  "  Municipal  Finance/' 
G.  L.,  c.  71,  relating  to  "Public  Schools,"  and  the 
city  charter  of  Springfield  concerning  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  crucial  provision  of  G.  L.,  c.  44,  is  section 
32,  which,  omitting  its  exceptions  and  quoting  only 
parts  pertinent  to  the  form  of  city  government  estab- 
lished by  the  charter  of  Springfield,  is  in  these  words: 
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"  Within  sixty  days  after  the  annual  organization  of 
the  city  government  .  .  .  the  mayor  .  .  .  shall 
submit  to  the  city  council  the  annual  budget  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  city.  .  ,  .  The  budget 
shall  consist  of  an  itemized  and  detailed  statement 
of  the  money  required,  and  the  city  council,  by  a  majority 
vote,  shall  make  such  appropriations  in  detail,  clearly 
specifying  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  each  particular 
purpose;  but  the  budget  shall  not  be  in  such  detail 
as  to  fix  specific  salaries  of  employees  under  the  direc- 
tion of  boards  elected  by  the  people,  other  than  the  city 
council.  The  city  council  may  reduce  or  reject  any 
item,  but  without  the  approval  of  the  mayor  .  .  . 
shall  not  increase  any  item  in  or  the  total  of  a  budget, 
nor  add  any  item  thereto  .  .  .  the  city  officials, 
when  so  requested  by  the  mayor,  shall  submit  to  him 
forthwith  in  such  detail  as  he  may  require  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  the  expenditures  of  their 
departments  or  offices  under  their  charge,  which  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  city  council  ...  if  the 
council  fails  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  item  in  the 
budget,  as  submitted  by  the  mayor  .  .  .  within 
sixty  days  after  its  receipt  thereof,  such  item  shall  with- 
out any  council  action,  become  a  part  of  the  budget  for 
the  year,  and  the  sum  named  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  designated.    .    .  . 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  Springfield  provides  that 
the  "  school  committee  shall  have  the  care  and  super- 
intendence of  the  public  schools,  and  shall  have  all  the 
powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  town  school  com- 
mittees."   St.  1852,  c.  94,  §  11. 

The  school  committees  of  cities  and  towns  as  enacted 
by  G.  L.,  c.  71,  §  37,  "shall  have  the  general  charge  of 
all  the  public  schools/'  and,  by  section  38,  "shall  elect 
and  contract  with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. " 

The  slight  verbal  changes  made  in  these  sections  of 
the  general  laws,  as  compared  with  corresponding 
sections  of  earlier  statutes  wrought  no  alteration  in 
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meaning  and  did  not  modify  the  pre-existing  law,  Main 
v.  County  of  Plymouth,  223  Mass.  66,  69;  Com.  v. 
Kozlowsky,  238  Mass.  379,  387. 

It  was  said  in  1845  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Cush- 
ing  v.  Newburyport,  10  Met.  508,  at  51 1 :  "  The  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  education  to  some  extent  at 
least  of  all  the  children  of  the  whole  people  is  not  the 
result  of  any  recent  enactment:  it  is  not  the  growth 
even  of  our  present  constitutional  government,  or  the 
provincial  government  which  preceded  it,  but  extends 
back  two  hundred  years  to  the  early  settlement  of  the 
colony.  Indeed  the  establishment  of  popular  schools 
is  understood  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
powers  were  conferred  on  certain  associations  of  persons 
living  together  in  townships,  enabling  them  to  regulate 
and  manage  certain  prudential  concerns  in  which  they 
had  a  common  interest."  The  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth from  early  times  has  been  to  establish  a  board 
elected  directly  by  the  people  separate  from  other 
governing  boards  of  the  several  municipalities,  and  to 
place  the  control  of  the  public  schools  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  body  unhampered  as  to  details  of  admin- 
istration and  as  to  acts  performed  in  good  faith  not 
subject  to  review  by  any  other  board  or  tribunal. 

The  general  statutory  provisions  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  school  committee,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  have  been  in  substance  the  same  for  many  years. 
They  had  been  interpreted  by  numerous  decisions  and 
had  acquired  a  well-settled  meaning  long  before  the 
enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  a  budget.  Without 
reviewing  these  decisions  one  by  one,  it  is  enough  to 
state  summarily  their  essential  conclusions. 

The  school  committee  is  an  independent  body, 
entrusted  by  law  with  broad  powers,  important  duties 
and  large  discretion.  The  obligation  to  select  and 
contract  with  teachers  implies  examination  as  to  their 
fitness  and  of  necessity  carries  with  it  the  authority  to 
fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid.  It  would  be  vain  to 
impose  upon  the  school  committee  responsibility  for 
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excellence  of  the  instruction  to  be  afforded  to  pupils 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  determine  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  There  is  much  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  the  common  welfare  among  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  But  nevertheless,  the  character  of 
service  to  be  obtained  depends  to  a  considerable  degree 
upon  the  compensation  offered.  The  full  and  appropriate 
discharge  of  their  duties  by  school  committees  requires 
ample  power  to  select  competent  teachers.  The  Legis- 
lature, moved  by  obvious  and  strong  reasons,  has  vested 
the  school  committee  with  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
power  to  agree  with  teachers  upon  their  salaries  to  the 
end  that  high  standards  may  be  secured  and  maintained 
in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  exercise  of  their  honest  judgment  on  the  question 
of  salaries  for  teachers,  the  school  committee  are  not 
restricted  to  the  amounts  appropriated.  For  the  time 
during  which  schools  must  be  kept  by  law  the  munici- 
palities must  pay  such  salaries  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
school  committee.  To  take  this  power  from  the  school 
committee  would  break  up  the  long-established  system 
of  our  law  in  regard  to  public  schools.  The  only  super- 
vision which  the  city  council  or  towns  can  exercise  over 
the  school  committee  is  to  vote  to  close  the  schools  after 
they  have  been  kept  the  length  of  time  specified  by  the 
law.  The  school  committee  may  make  all  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government,  discipline  and 
management  of  the  schools  under  their  charge.  This 
includes  a  determination  within  the  bounds  set  by  the 
statutes  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the  nature  of 
the  schools  to  be  maintained,  and  the  exercise  of  dis- 
crimination, insight  and  wisdom  in  the  election  of 
teachers  and  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  school 
system,  with  all  the  incidental  powers  essential  to  the 
discharge  of  their  main  functions.  Batchelder  v.  Salem, 
4  Cush.  599;  Spiller  v.  Woburn,  12  Allen,  127;  Charles- 
town  v.  Gardner,  98  Mass.  587;  Kimball  v.  Salem,  111 
Mass.  87;  McKenna  v.  Kimball,  145  Mass.  555;  Mor- 
rison v.  Lawrence,  181   Mass.  127;  Moore  v.  Ashley, 
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193  Mass.  294;  Hammond  v.  Hyde  Park,  195  Mass. 
29;  Barnard  v.  Shelburne,  216  Mass.  19;  Whittaker  v. 
Salem,  216  Mass.  483.  See  Day  v.  Greenfield,  234 
Mass.  31. 

The  statutory  provisions  under  which  these  decisions 
were  rendered  have  been  substantially  the  same  for  a 
long  time.  They  have  been  re-enacted  without  change 
in  the  successive  revisions  of  the  laws.  The  interpre- 
tation of  their  terms  in  the  numerous  decisions  which 
have  been  cited  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  General  Court,  Welch  v.  Boston,  211  Mass.  178, 
185;  King  v.  Thissell,  222  Mass.  140,  141. 

This  body  of  statutory  and  common  law  regarding 
the  matter  of  universal  interest  and  profound  importance 
to  the  public  weal  was  established  and  widely  known 
before  the  budget  law  came  into  existence.  The  budget 
law  must  be  construed  and  applied  in  the  light  of  this 
history  and  with  reference  to  this  background  of  school 
law.  The  budget  law,  now  G.  L.,  c.  44,  §  32,  already 
quoted,  was  enacted  first  by  St.  1913,  c.  719.  It  was 
entitled  "An  Act  relative  to  municipal  indebtedness." 
It  was  founded  upon  a  report  of  a  joint  special  committee 
of  the  General  Court  on  municipal  finance.  The  joint 
order  of  1912  providing  for  that  committee  authorized 
an  investigation  of  municipal  indebtedness  and  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  taxes  and  kindred  matters.  The 
report  of  that  committee  is  comprehensive  concerning 
the  subject  of  municipal  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes,  and  the  incurring  and  paying  of  municipal  indebt- 
edness and  allied  subjects. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  directly  touching  the  public 
school  system. 

Its  words  convey  no  express  intimation  of  a  purpose 
to  effect  any  change  in  the  powers  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. If  there  is  modification,  it  flows  wholly  from 
implication. 

The  municipal  indebtedness  act  of  1913,  with  its 
provision  for  a  budget,  was  highly  important  legisla- 
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tion.  It  was  an  innovation  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  cities 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  city  council.  It  was  calcu- 
lated to  cultivate  municipal  thrift  and  to  discourage 
current  expenditures  at  the  cost  of  future  taxation. 
The  payment  of  present  charges  out  of  the  present  tax 
levy  is  one  obvious  purpose  of  the  act.  Another  man- 
ifest design  was  "to  set  rigid  barriers  against  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  appropriations,  to  prevent  the  bor- 
rowing of  money  for  current  expenses,  to  confine  the 
making  of  long-time  loans  strictly  to  the  raising  of 
money  for  permanent  improvements,  and  in  general  to 
put  cities  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  so  far  as  these 
things  can  be  achieved  by  legislation."  Flood  v.  Hodges, 
231  Mass.  252,  256;  Shannon  v.  Cambridge,  231  Mass. 
322.  While  by  the  municipal  indebtedness  act  with 
its  budget  provisions,  general  and  special  laws  incon- 
sistent therewith  are  repealed  with  exceptions  not  here 
material,  yet  it  cannot  be  construed  as  reaching  outside 
its  proper  territory  over  into  the  well-recognized  field 
of  public  school  education  equally  established  and  re- 
tained as  a  separate  statutory  domain,  and  obliterating 
the  functions  of  the  school  committee  in  important 
particulars.  There  are  combined  in  the  general  laws 
the  pre-existing  provisions  respecting  public  schools 
and  the  budget  system  of  municipal  finance,  both  sub- 
stantially in  the  phrases  theretofore  employed  in  the 
statutes.  This  demonstrates  that  there  was  no  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  that  compilation  of  laws, 
or  of  the  legislators  in  enacting  it,  that  there  was  conflict 
between  the  two  or  that  they  could  not  stand  together 
as  practically  workable  statutes.  To  support  the  con- 
tention of  the  petitioners  would  put  the  school  com- 
mittee, hitherto  at  least  for  almost  a  century  an  inde- 
pendent body  charged  with  duties  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  society,  wholly  under  the  domination  of  the  mayor 
and  city  council  in  essential  particulars.  As  a  matter 
of  statutory  construction,  such  a  revolution  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  school  system  cannot  be  affected 
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merely  by  doubtful  implication  from  a  statute  enacted 
to  accomplish  a  quite  different  end.  Duggan  v.  Bay 
State  Street  Railway,  230  Mass.  370,  374. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  question  here  is  raised  as  to 
an  attempt  by  a  school  committee  to  spend  more  than 
a  total  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools.  The  school  committee  only  assert  a  right  to 
fix  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  conformity  to  their  own 
sound  discretion  without  being  restricted  in  this  regard 
to  particular  items  specified  in  the  budget.  That 
contention  is  sound.  The  statutes,  interpreted  as  an 
harmonious  body  of  laws  in  the  light  of  our  history 
and  traditions  a&  to  the  public  school  system,  conferred 
upon  the  school  committee  of  Springfield  power  to 
establish  the  salaries  of  teachers  within  the  total  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  budget,  according  to  their  best 
judgment  of  public  needs,  as  set  forth  in  G.  L.,  c.  71, 
and  other  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  case  at  bar  is  distinguishable  in  its  controlling 
statutory  provisions  from  School  Committee  v.  Mayor  of 
Cambridge,  233  Mass.  6,  and  Simpson  v.  Marlborough, 
236  Mass.  210. 

The  request  of  the  school  committee  for  fees  of  its 
solicitor  to  be  taxed  as  costs  against  the  plaintiffs 
is  denied.  This  is  not  an  appropriate  case  under  our 
practice  for  the  application  of  that  principle.  Hig- 
ginson  v.  Fall  River,  226  Mass.  423.  Ten  taxpayers 
frequently  invoke  the  aid  of  the  court  under  G.  L., 
c.  40,  §  53,  purely  for  the  public  welfare  and  not  to 
enforce  a  private  interest.  Even  taxable  costs  often 
have  not  been  charged  against  defeated  plaintiffs  under 
that  statute.  Fuller  v.  Mayor  of  Medford,  224  Mass. 
176;  Lee  v.  Lynn,  223  Mass.  109.  See  in  this  connec- 
tion Burrage  v.  County  of  Bristol,  210  Mass.  299;  Sears 
v.  Nahant,  215  Mass.  234;  Frost  v.  Belmont,  6  Allen,  152; 
Stiles  v.  Municipal  Council  of  Lowell,  233  Mass.  174. 
Petition  dismissed,  without  costs. 
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Averill  v.  Newburyport. 
Rugg,  C.  J.  The  plaintiff  for  himself  and  as  the 
assignee  of  eleven  others,  all  school  teachers  in  the 
defendant  city,  seeks  in  this  action  to  recover  pay  for 
days  during  January,  1919,  when  they  severally  were 
absent  from  school  for  personal  illness,  except  one 
absent  because  of  illness  in  her  immediate  family,  to 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  to  be  entitled  under  the  rules 
of  the  school  committee  of  the  defendant  city. 

1.  The  certificate  of  qualification  by  the  school 
committee  required  by  R.  L.,  c.  42,  §  29,  was  not  issued 
to  any  of  these  teachers  until  September  10,  1920, 
when  a  duplicate  for  each  was  deposited  with  the  city 
treasurer  of  the  defendant.  This  statutory  provision 
is  directory  and  not  mandatory  as  to  the  time  of  obtain- 
ing the  certificate.  It  is  mandatory  only  in  that  it 
must  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  before  a  right 
accrues  to  collect  compensation.  That  requirement  was 
satisfied  in  the  case  at  bar  because  so  deposited  prior 
to  the  bringing  of  the  present  action.  Libby  v.  Douglas, 
175  Mass.  128;  Averill  v.  Newburyport,  236  Mass.  208. 

2.  It  was  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, adopted  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
of  1918-19,  that  teachers  absent  from  school  "on  account 
of  personal  illness  or  as  the  result  of  a  death  in  the 
immediate  family,  or  for  any  other  reason  which  shall 
be  considered  sufficient  by  the  superintendent,  shall 
receive  full  pay  during  such  absence,  provided  the  same 
does  not  aggregate  more  than  five  days  in  any  school 
year."  This  rule  was  amended  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  but  before  January,  1919,  by  striking 
out  the  time  limitation  and  allowing  full  pay  during 
such  absences  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  school  committee.  The  amounts  here 
in  suit  were  so  approved. 

The  power  of  the  school  committee  to  make  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  government, 
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discipline  and  management  of  the  public  schools  under 
their  charge  and  the  compensation  and  methods  of 
determining  the  amount  and  terms  of  payment  of  the 
teachers,  subject  to  provisions  established  by  the 
Legislature,  is  not  open  to  question.  It  has  been 
settled  in  numerous  adjudications.  Barnard  v.  Shel- 
burne,  216  Mass.  19,  and  cases  there  collected;  R.  L., 
42,  §§  27,  28;  G.  L.,  c.  73,  §  §  37,  38,  40-44.  This 
general  grant  of  authority  to  have  charge  of  the  public 
schools  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers  includes  the 
subsidiary  power  to  decide  within  reasonable  limits 
whether,  in  order  to  promote  efficiency  and  insure 
constancy  of  excellent  service  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
temporary  absences  without  loss  of  pay  shall  be  afforded 
them.  The  case  upon  this  point  is  governed  by  the 
principle  declared  in  Malcolm  v.  Boston,  173  Mass. 
312,  321,  and  Wood  v.  Haverhill,  174  Mass.  578.  The 
rational  judgment  of  the  school  committee  exercised 
in  good  faith  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 
Morrison  v.  Lawrence,  181  Mass.  127;  Carr  v.  Dighton, 
229  Mass.  304. 

Eight  of  the  teachers  whose  salaries  here  are  in  ques- 
tion were  serving  during  the  pleasure  of  the  school 
committee  and  the  remaining  four  for  terms  of  one  year 
each.  Although  the  rule  increasing  the  possible  length 
of  absence  without  loss  of  pay  was  adopted  after  the 
salaries  for  the  year  had  been  fixed  by  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  is  not  decisive  against  the  plaintiff.  In 
principle  it  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  an  increase  of 
salary  during  the  period  of  a  contract.  It  was  not  a 
mere  gratuity.  It  may  have  been  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  superior  work.  There  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  this  conclusion  in  Whittaker  v.  Salem, 
216  Mass.  483.  That  was  an  extreme  case  where  the 
leave  of  absence  covered  the  entire  term  of  service. 

3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  municipal  indebtedness 
act  and  budget  requirements  (St.  1913,  c.  719,  as 
amended,  now  G.  L.,  c.  44,  §§  32,  34),  which  bars 
recovery  by  the  plaintiff.    This  point  is  governed  by 
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Leonard  v.  School  Committee  of  Springfield,  ante, — . 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  amount  approved  by  the 
school  committee  to  be  expended  for  salaries  for  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  was  more  than  was  spent  for  salaries  during 
any  one  month  of  the  previous  year. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

The  communication  with  accompanying  rulings  was 
referred  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  an  opinion 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Business 
Manager. 

MINUTES  MARCH  7,  1927. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  under  date  of  January  19,  1927,  pursuant  to 
the  action  of  the  School  Committee  at  its  meeting  on 
November  15,  1926  (see  pages  265-270),  requesting  a 
ruling  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  submitting  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  for  approval : 

(1)  Orders  of  School  Committee*  increasing  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  custodians  and  other  employees; 

(2)  Orders  involving  general  expenditures; 

(3)  Orders  covering  transfers  within  appropria- 
tions for  all  school  purposes  from  one  item  to  another 
item. 

After  reading  the  statutes  which  have  bearing  on  the 
power  of  the  School  Committee  to  make  appropriations 
as  provided  in  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919, 
as  amended,  aifd  the  provisions  of  chapter  486  of  the 
Acts  of  1909,  as  amended,  which  contain  the  entire 
authority  which  the  Mayor  has  over  appropriations 
and  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  reported  in  substance  as  follows: 

That  the  School  Committee  must  submit  to  the 
Mayor  for  his  approval  not  only  the  original  appropria- 
tion order,  as  divided  into  the  statutory  items  and  as 
divided  into  sub-items  by  the  School  Committee,  but 
it  must  also  submit  to  him  for  his  approval  all  transfers 
from  one  statutory  item  to  another  if  the  limit  specified 
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in  section  1  as  to  amount  has  not  been  exceeded,  and  also 
all  transfers  from  a  sub-item  to  another  sub-item.  The 
Mayor's  approval  is  required,  for  example,  if  a  transfer  is 
sought  from  Item  A,  as  contained  in  section  1  of  the  1919 
act,  entitled  "  General  School  Purposes"  to  another  item 
designated  in  section  1  as  "(I)  Vocational  Guidance" 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  amount  which  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  to  be  expended  under  "  Vocational 
Guidance"  is  not  exceeded  by  virtue  of  the  transfer. 
His  approval  is  also  required  if,  for  instance,  the  School 
Committee  desires  to  make  a  transfer  from  the  sub-item 
"  Teachers'  Salaries  "  under  Item  A  in  section  !  of  "  Gen- 
eral School  Purposes"  to  another  sub-item  under  Item  A 
described  in  your  appropriating  order  as  "  Supplies." 

The  next  question  submitted  by  you  is  whether  the 
Mayor's  approval  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  transfers 
within  a  sub-item  such  as  " Teachers'  Salaries,"  that 
is,  must  the  Mayor's  approval  be  secured  when  the 
School  Committee  desires  to  effect  certain  changes 
within  a  sub-item  like  " School  Teachers'  Salaries"  or 
within  the  sub-item  " Supplies"  by  intra  sub-item 
transfers.  In  my  opinion  his  approval  is  not  required 
in  such  cases.  Such  transfers  do  not  involve  questions 
in  which  the  Mayor  is  authorized  to  concern  himself. 
They  involve  matters  which  the  Legislature  intended 
should  be  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, as  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  management 
of  the  City  Schools. 

The  third  question  which  you  ask  is  whether  the 
Mayor's  approval  is  required  on  orders  of  the  School 
Committee  making  expenditures  within  the  various 
items  and  sub-items.  I  find  no  requirement  in  the 
1919  act  or  in  any  other  act  requiring  the  Mayor's 
approval  on  the  vote  of  the  School  Committee  making 
expenditures  of  money  within  appropriations  already 
authorized  and  approved  by  him.  Section  2  of  the 
1919  act  only  requires  the  Mayor's  approval  on  the 
appropriations  authorized  in  section  1  of  the  act  known 
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as  Items  A,  B  and  C,  as  divided  into  their  sub-items 
by  the  School  Committee.  There  is  no  provision  re- 
quiring his  approval  on  the  orders  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee making  expenditures  to  pay  bills  and  expenses 
incurred  by  the  School  Committee  within  the  various 
items  and  sub-items.  These  bills  must  be  paid  by  the 
City  Treasurer  when  approved  by  the  City  Auditor, 
who  is  required  by  law  to  be  satisfied  that  the  particular 
expenditure  is  a  proper  one  and  is  within  the  law. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  ruling  of  the  Law 
Department,  the  Business  Manager  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing : 

With  reference  to  my  communication  of  October  18, 
1926,  which  called  attention  to  the  practice  of  sending 
to  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Boston  —  (a)  orders  of  the 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  increasing  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff, 
officers,  custodians  and  other  employees;  (b)  orders 
involving  the  expenditure  of  money  for  other  purposes; 
and  (c)  orders  covering  transfers  within  appropriations 
for  all  school  purposes  from  one  item  to  another,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  read  very  carefully  the  opinion 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
all  of  my  contentions  are  supported  by  this  opinion, 
with  the  exception  of  transfers  from  one  main  item  or 
subdivision  thereof  to  another  main  item  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

These  main  items  or  subdivisions  thereof  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Salaries  of  instructors  (principals,  teachers, 
members  of  the  supervising  staff  and  others). 

2.  Salaries  of  officers  (administrative  officers, 
attendance  officers,  clerks,  stenographers  and  other 
employees) . 

3.  Salaries  of  custodians  (including  matrons). 

4.  Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current 
for  power). 
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5.  Supplies  and  incidentals. 

6.  Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  cus- 
todians. 

7.  Physical  education. 

8.  School  physicians  and  nurses. 

9.  Pensions  to  teachers. 

10.  Extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 

11.  Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings, 
etc.  (as  subdivided). 

12.  New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (as 
subdivided). 

The  opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  defines  for 
the  first  time  the  powers  of  the  School  Committee  in 
making  expenditures  under  its  appropriations.  It  is 
clearly  stated  that  the  votes  or  orders  of  the  School 
Committee  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  members 
of  the  supervising  staff,  officers,  custodians  and  other 
employees,  and  votes  or  orders  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  other  purposes,  which  are  within  the 
appropriations,  need  not  be  sent  to  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  for  his  approval,  and  that  therefore  these 
matters  of  organization  and  control  within  budgetary 
limitations  may  be  decided  by  the  School  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  by  that  committee  only. 

After  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  is  once  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  existing  statutes, 
the  only  orders  of  the  School  Committee  that  it  is 
necessary  to  send  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  for  his 
approval,  are  orders  transferring  sums  of  money  from 
one  item  to  another  or  from  one  subdivision  of  an  item 
to  another  in  the  annual  appropriation  orders.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  transfers  are  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  a  department  under 
control  of  the  Mayor. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  Committee  be  requested  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  sending  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  for  approval 
the  following  orders: 
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a.  Orders  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City 
of  Boston  establishing  salary  schedules  for  teachers 
and  others. 

b.  Orders  increasing  salaries  of  teachers,  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff,  officers,  custodians  or 
any  other  employees. 

c.  Orders  involving  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  other  purposes. 

As  I  have  previously  informed  your  committee  such 
orders,  based  on  budgetary  provisions  and  limitations, 
are  purely  and  peculiarly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  opinion  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  to  the  School  Committee,  dated  January  19, 
1927,  as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  commu- 
nication, unqualifiedly  supports  my  contentions,  with 
one  exception,  viz.,  transfers. 

The  communication  from  the  Law  Department  was 
placed  on  file,  and  it  was  agreed  that  hereafter  proce- 
dure in  forwarding  orders  for  approval  to  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  now 
given  by  the  Law  Department  and  as  clearly  outlined 
in  the  communication  from  the  Business  Manager. 

The  communication  from  the  Business  Manager  was 
placed  on  file  and  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
School  Committee,  commended  the  Business  Manager 
for  the  amount  of  time  and  study  he  has  put  into  this 
matter,  which  has  resulted  in  a  clear  definition  from 
the  Law  Department  of  the  authority  of  the  School 
Committee  in  matters  which  involve  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  so  far  as  necessity  for  securing  the  approval 
of  his  Honor  the  Mayor  is  concerned. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


On  March  26,  1926,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 
and  vocational  guidance : 
Salaries  of  instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members  of 


the  supervising  staff  and  others)  $10,980,206  92 

Salaries  of  officers  (administrative  officers,  attendance 

officers,  clerks,  stenographers  and  other  employees)  .  327,434  20 

Salaries  of  custodians  (including  matrons)      .      .  763,293  70 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)      .  454,260  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   879,320  87 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians       .  6,000  00 

Physical  education   228,829  10 

School  physicians  and  nurses   167,643  76 

Pensions  to  teachers   124,666  18 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   73,619  50 


$14,005,274  23 


On  May  17,  1926,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  in  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions made  on  March  26,  1926  .  (See  chapter  153  of  the 
Acts  of  1926) : 

Physical  education  $53,428  36 

School  phj^sicans  and  nurses   17,809  45 

$71,237  81 


On  February  1,  1926,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  on  account,  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for 
existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards : 
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Major  Educational  Items: 

1.  Harvard-Frothingham  District: 
Alteration  and  equipment  of  Frothingham  An- 
nex  $5,000  00 

2.  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts: 
Furnish  and  install  additional  shop  equipment,  1,100  00 

General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items      .      .      .  250,000  00 

$256,100  00 

On  March  26,  1926,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards;  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  on  account  at  the 
meeting  of  February  1,  1926: 

(a)  Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department  .      $105,000  00 

(b)  Major  Educational  Items.    (For  the  following  items, 

calling  only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational 
requirements  approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

3.  Productive  work  by  pupils. 

4.  East  Boston  High  School. 

(Remodel  for  intermediate  school  purposes.) 

(a)  Basement.     Enlarge    present  machine 

shop.  Divide  into  two  shops.  Equip 
one  shop  for  machine  shop  practice  and 
one  for  sheet  metal  work. 

(b)  Second  Floor.    Divide  Room  24  into 

drawing  room  and  class  room.    Fit  up 
stock  room. 

(c)  Third  Floor.    Remove  all  present  equip- 

ment, plumbing,  etc.,  in  chemical  labo- 
ratory. Provide  and  equip  two  cooking 
rooms  with  adjoining  room  and  pantries. 
Divide  Room  7  into  two  class  rooms. 
Divide  Room  8  into  sewing  room  and 
millinery  room. 

(d)  Miscellaneous.       Overhaul  telephones, 

clocks  and  lighting.    Paint  entire  build- 
ing. 

5.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

(a)  Equip  Winthrop  Street  building.  Install 
necessary  temporary  equipment  for  class 
rooms,  for  drawing  room  (502)  and  for 
dressing  room  (501). 
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(b)  Provide  additional  furniture  in  main 
building:  Six  large  sewing  tables  with 
drawers. 

6.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

(Construct  lecture  room.  Remove  wall  between 
Room  35  and  adjoining  apparatus  room  and 
equip  same  complete.) 

7.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

(Furnish,  install  and  replace  mechanical  equip- 
ment.) 

8.  Roxbury  High  School. 

(Remodel  for  Boston  Clerical  School.) 

(a)  Remodel  lunch  room. 

(b)  Gymnasium  and  shower  room.  Remodel 

banking  room  (16)  into  gymnasium. 
Remodel  basement  room  for  six  shower 
baths.  Build  passage  from  gymnasium 
to  shower  room. 

(c)  Banking  room.    Remove  present  fixtures 

and  install  in  Rooms  302  and  319. 
Remove  plumbing  fixtures,  etc.,  in 
Room  319  to  basement. 

(d)  Assembly  Hall.    Extend  present  stage 

out  about  five  feet.  Plaster  and  paint 
hall.  Open  up  gallery.  Equip  hall 
with  opera  chairs. 

(e)  Miscellaneous.    Change  name  plate. 

9.  South  Boston  High  School. 

(a)  Construct  four  large  rooms  from  eight 

small  rooms.  Remove  partitions  be- 
tween Rooms  13  and  33,  16  and  46,  23 
and  33  and  26  and  56.  Equip  large 
rooms  with  new  furniture  where 
needed.  Equip  Room  13  with  type- 
writing tables,  etc. 

(b)  Remodel  lunch  room.    Remove  old  lunch 

room  counter,  plumbing,  etc.  Build  a 
new  lunch  room  in  present  girls'  locker 
room  complete. 

(c)  Equip  Room  20  as  a  music  room.  Build 

cupboards  with  racks.  Furnish  legal 
size  four-drawer  filing  case. 

10.  Boston  Trade  School. 

(Remodeling  incidental  to  removal  of  depart- 
ments to  new  wing.) 

11.  Everett  District. 

(a)  Subdivide  old  assembly  hall,  top  floor. 
Build  and  equip  one  class  room,  one 
sewing  room,  one  millinery  room,  one 
teachers'  room  with  teachers'  toilet,  and 
supply  room. 
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(b)  Construct  storeroom.  Extend  and  build 
new  shelving  in  old  teachers'  room  on 
mezzanine  floor,  front  of  building. 

12.  Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

(Repair  equipment.    Furnish  and  install  addi- 
tional equipment  and  electrical  work.) 

13.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
(Repair  equipment.    Furnish  and  install  addi- 
tional equipment  and  electrical  work.; 

14.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

(Repair  equipment.    Furnish  and  install  addi- 
tional equipment.) 

15.  Lunch  rooms. 

(Provide  and  install  hot  water  heaters. ) 
Aggregating  $170,000  00 


$275,000  00 

On  May  17,  1926,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards; 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  at  the  meetings 
of   February  1  and  March  26,  1926: 

(b)  Major  Educational  Items.  (For  the  following  items, 
calling  only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational 
requirements  approved  by  the  Superintendent.; 

16.  Charlestown  High  School. 

(Install  inter-room  telephone  system.; 

17.  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

(Remodel  teachers'  room  on  first  floor.  Remodel 
and  equip  teachers'  room,  second  floor  annex. 
Equip  library.  Equip  dining  room,  domestic- 
science  suite.) 

18.  English  High  School. 

(Entirely  remodel  and  refurnish  hall.; 

19.  Girls'  High  School. 

(Remodel  offices,  build  storeroom  in  classroom 
directly  under  office  and  connect  by  circular 
staircase.  Form  small  private  office  by 
removing  wall  and  throwing  remaining  office 
space  into  one  room.  Remodel  library,  supply 
new  rubber  tile  flooring,  new  furniture,  and 
new  steel  equipment  for  shelves.  Increase 
shelf  capacity  of  storeroom  in  basement. 
Remodel  biological  laboratory  No.  406. 
Remodel  drawing  room  Xo.  414.  Increase 
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shelf  capacity.  Enlarge  room  No.  412  and 
equip  for  teachers'  room,  etc.  Remodel  lunch 
room,  remove  grille  and  rearrange  rails,  new 
drainage  for  floor.) 

20.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

(Repair  intercommunicating  telephone  system.) 

21.  South  Boston  High  School. 

(Remodeling  for  co-operative  industrial  depart- 
ment.) 

22.  Bowditch  District, 

(Equip  portable  for  sewing,  standard  intermediate 
equipment.) 

23.  Dearborn  District. 

(Equip  portable  for  sewing,  standard  intermediate 
equipment.  Equip  science  room,  standard 
intermediate  equipment.) 

24.  Edward  Everett  District. 

( Build  a  teachers'  health  room  in  the  Old  Edward 
Everett  School,  Room  1,  second  floor.) 

25.  Elihu  Greenwood  District. 

(Construct  and  equip  health  room.  Divide 
Room  3  and  complete  same.  Construct  small 
sub-master's  office,  Fairmount  School.  Con- 
vert present  sub-master's  office  into  a  men's 
toilet,  room.) 

26.  Eliot  District. 

(Remodel  and  equip  Michelangelo  School  for 
intermediate  school  purposes.) 

27.  Emerson  District. 

(Remodel  administration  suite.  Reconnect  and 
equip  office,  a  teachers'  room  and  a  health 
room.; 

28.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District, 

(Remodel  Old  Gibson  School.  Combine  Rooms 
1  and  3,  first  floor;  Rooms  5  and  7,  second 
floor.  Reinforce  both  floors.  Fit  up  in  Rooms 
5  and  7  cooking  equipment  transferred  from 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School.  Enlarge 
present  lunch  room.  Provide  all  new  fittings 
to  complete  same.  Equip  drawing  room, 
standard  intermediate  equipment.; 

29.  Quincy  District, 

(Construct  teachers'  room  on  first  floor,  new 
toilets,  etc.  Refurnish  same.  Remove  health 
room  to  second  floor.    Refurnish  same.) 

30.  Theodore  Lyman  District. 

(Dante  Alighieri  School.  Construct  an  additional 
window.) 

31.  Thomas  N.  Hart  District. 

(Equip  science  room  No.  12,  standard  inter- 
mediate equipment.) 
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32.  Washington  Irving  District. 

I.  Basement. 

General  science  room.  Remove  step 
platform,  complete  and  build  a  new- 
supply  room.  Change  lunch  'room 
into  a  cooking  room.  Divide  boys' 
sanitary  with  masonry  wall,  making 
a  fresh  air  chamber  and  an  emergency 
boys'  sanitary.  Equip  sewing  and 
millinery  rooms,  standard  intermediate 
equipment. 
II.    First  Floor. 

Gymnasium.  Remove  present  center 
platform  or  stage.  Build  a  small 
angular  portable  platform  for  tem- 
porary use.  Change  master's  office 
into  a  teachers'  room. 

33.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

CFit  up  six  intermediate  drawing  rooms,  standard 
equipment,  Bigelow,  Hancock,  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
John  Winthrop,  Mather,  Washington.) 

34.  Gun  racks  for   high,  trade,  and  intermediate, 

schools. 

35.  Safes  for  high  and  intermediate  schools. 

Aggregating  $173,900  00 

(c)    General  alterations  and  repairs,  to  school  buildings. 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items.      .  915,660  37 


$1,089,560  37 

TRANSFERS  WITHIN  APPROPRIATION  FOR  REPAIRS, 
ALTERATIONS,  ETC. 

On  November  1,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  at  the  meetings  of  February  1, 
March  26  and  May  17,  1926  (see  pages  22,  51-52,  and  104-105  respec- 
tively), "To  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  build- 
ings, for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  and  for 
improving  existing  school  yards  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to 
December  31,  1926,"  the  following-named  sums  are  hereby  transferred 
from  Major  Educational  Items — (6)  1  to  35,  inclusive,  to  Item  (a) 
Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department  and  to  Item  (c) 
General  Alterations  and  Repairs  to  school  buildings,  exclusive  of  major 
educational  items: 


From  Item  b. — Major  Educational  Items 


$112,897  24 
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To  Item  a. —  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  De- 
partment  $21,000  00 

To  Item  c. — General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  build- 
ings, exclusive  of  major  educational  items  .      .      .  91,897  24 


Total   $112,897  24 


On  December  20,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  at  the  meetings  of  February  1, 
March  26  and  May  17,  1926  (see  pages  22,  51-52,  and  104-105  respec- 
tively), "To  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards 
during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1926,"  the  following 
named  sums  are  hereby  transferred  from  Item  (a)  Administration  Expenses, 
Schoolhouse  Department,  and  from  Major  Educational  Items  —  (b)  1  to  35, 
inclusive,  to  Item  (c)  General  Alterations  and  Repairs  to  school  buildings, 
exclusive  of  major  educational  items: 

From   Item   a. —  Administration   expenses,  Schoolhouse 


Department   $1,000  00 

From  Item  b. —  Major  Educational  Items    ....  5,950  88 

$6,950  88 

To  Item  c. —  General  alterations  and  repairs  to  .  school 

buildings,  exclusive  of  major  educational  items  .      .         $6,950  88 


CREDITS  TO  APPROPRIATION  ITEMS. 

To  the  item  " Pensions  to  Teachers"  was  credited  the 
sum  of  $78,891.39,  made  available  by  chapter  289  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1916. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  APPROPRIATIONS,  INCLUD- 
ING CREDITS  AND  TRANSFERS. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Ameiicanization 


and  vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors  $10,980,206  92 

Salaries  of  officers        .    327,434  20 

Salaries  of  custodians   763,293  70 

Fuel  and  light   454,260  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   879,320  87 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians            .  6,000  00 

Physical  education   282,257  46 


Carried  forward   $13,692,773  15 
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Brought  forward   $13,692,773  15 

School  physicians  and  nurses   185,453  21 

Pensions  to  teachers     "                                               .  203,557  57 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   73,619  50 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures         ....  1,631,325  48* 


Total  amount  appropriated  $15,786,728  91* 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 
and  vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $10,422,971  10 

Salaries  of  officers   318,163  12 

Salaries  of  custodians   763,178  05 

Fuel  and  light   415,192  69 

Supplies  and  incidentals   865,377  69 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .  5,107  95 

Physical  education   261,115  49 

School  physicians  and  nurses   168,515  28 

Pensions  to  teachers   131,698  12 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   71,859  45 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   71,91191 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   1,623,411  55 


Total  expenditures  $15,118,502  40 


Total  credits  brought  down  $15,786,728  91 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   15,118,502  40 


Balance   $668,226  51 


The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $557,235  82 

Salaries  of  officers   9,271  08 

Salaries  of  custodians   115  65 

Fuel  and  light   39,067  31 

Supplies  and  incidentals   13,943  18 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians       .      .  892  05 


Carried  forward  $620,525  09 


*  Including  $10,665.11  carried  over  from  previous  year  for  the  reason  that  such  sum 
had  to  be  reserved  under  contracts.  i 
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Brought  forward   $620,525  09 

Physical  education   21,141  97 

School  physicians  and  nurses   16,937  93 

Pensions  to  teachers   — 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   1,707  59 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   7,913  93 

Balance   $668,226  51 


APPROPRIATION    FOR    NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS,  LANDS, 

YARDS,  ETC. 

Appropriation  orders  for  lands  and  buildings  from  the 
tax  levy  for  the  financial  year  were  passed  by  the  School 
Committee  as  follows: 

On  February  15,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered.  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920, 
as  amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter 
327  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department  and  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized: 

Appropriation  for  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse 
Department. 

Item  1  $75,000  00 

Additional  Appropriations  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 

Item  2. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten  '  Item  19,  1922; 
Item  11,  1923;  Item  8,  1924;  

Item  3. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  buildings  for 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19, 1923;  Item  32,  1923;  Item  11,  1924j, 

Item  4- — Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping 
of  Lamartine  Street  Annex  (Item  34,  1925 ) 

Item  o. —  Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  twenty  class-room  intermediate  school 
building  (Item  36,  1920,  as  amended  May  1,  1922; 
Item  9;  1922;  Item  5,  1923;  . 


6.236  39 
730  14 
2,460  36 

2,100  00 


Carried  forward 


$86,526  89 
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Brought  forward   $86,526  89 

Item  6. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton :  Land  and 
construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  33, 

1924;  Item  10,  1925)   15,000  00 

Item  7. —  Prescott  District,  Charlestown :  Abram  E.  Cutter 

School,  extension  of  schoolyard  (Item  15,  1918)        .  5,600  00 

Appropriation  for  Rent  op  Hired  Accommodations. 

Item  8                                                                      .  75,000  00 


Total  $182,126  89 


On  March  1,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized: 

Additional  Appropriation  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 
Item  9. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade  School, 
plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item  20,  1923; 
Item  34,  1923;  Item  16,  1924;  Item  14,  1925)    .      .        $45,560  00 


On  March  15,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,.  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized,  and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Additional  Appropriations  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 
Item  10. —  Francis  Park  man  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  L  to  III.  (Item  22, 
1925.)  (To  cover  plans  and  construction  and  change 
to  a  five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI., 
of  future  eleven-room  building)  $154,. 500  00 


Carried  forward 


§154,500  00 
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Brought  forward  $154,500  00 

Item  11. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Wren  street  (Item 
20,  1925).  (To  cover  plans  and  construction  and 
changed  to  a  five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and  Grades 
I.  to  VI.)   154,500  00 


Appropriations  for  Additional  School  Accommodations. 


Item  12. —  Agassiz-Bowditch   Districts,   Jamaica  Plain: 

Land  for  additional  school  accommodations       .      .         90,000  00 

Item  13. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Plans,  construction  and  equipment  of  three-room 
addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building,  including 
accommodations  for  domestic  science  and  drawing  80,000  00 

Item  14- — Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and  con- 
struction of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Building,  Grades  I.  to  VI   120,500  00 

Item  15. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  class  rooms, 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  facili- 
ties for  boys  and  girls   185,000  00 

Item  16. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury: 

Addition  to  yard  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School  5,800  00 

Item  17. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill   District,  Charlestown: 

Addition  to  yard  of  Bunker  Hill  School      .  .  5,200  00 

Item  18. —  Agassiz-Bowditch   Districts,   Jamaica  Plain: 

Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  .      .         15,000  00 


$810,500  00 


On  March  26,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter 
327  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized: 

Additional  Appropriation  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 
Item  19. —  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover  Cleveland 
School) :  Land  and  construction  of  twenty  class-room 
intermediate  school  building  (Item  36,  1920,  as 
amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item  5,  1923; 
Item  5,  1926)   $3,500  00 
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On  May  10,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized  and  revisions  of 
estimates,  and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Additional  Appropriations  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 


Item  20. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  Continuation  School: 
Land  and  construction  of  first  unit,  for  boys,  with  hall, 
shops,  etc.    (Item  50,  1923)  $600,000  00 

Item  21. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction  of 
four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington 
street  (Item  16,  1925)   4,500  00 

Item  22. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston :  Construction 
of  thirty-six  class-room  high  school  for  boys  and  girls 
(Item  38,  1923;  Item  14,  1924)   136,000  00 

Item  23. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  four-room  addition  to  Charles  Logue 
building  (Item  26,  1925)   564  67 

Item  24- — Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
and  construction  of  thirty-six  class-room  high  school 
for  boys  and  girls  (Item  37,  1925)        ....         33,000  00 

Item  25. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  class  rooms, 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall  and  shop  facilities 
for  boys  and  girls  (Item  15,  1926)        ....  15,000  00 

Item  26. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  six-grade  elementary  building 
with  hall  (Item  23,  1925)   64,234  29 

Item  27. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury  (Memorial  High 
School) :  Land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six  class- 
room girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  class-room 
boys'  high  school  (Item  11,  1922,  as  amended  Decem- 
ber 18,  1922;  Item  27,  1923;  Item  25,  1924;  Item  37, 
1924)  .   1,469,810  00 

Item  28. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury :  Land  and  buildings 
for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  25,  1923, 
as  amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923;  Item  11, 
1924;  Item  3,  1926)   43  56 

Carried  forward  $2,323,152  52 
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Brought  forward  $2,323,152  52 

Item  29. —  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover  Cleveland 
School) :  Land  and  construction  of  twenty  class-room 
intermediate  school  building  (Item  36,  1920,  as 
amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item  5,  1923; 
Item  5,  1926;  Item  19,  1926)   23,220  00 

Item  30. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Land  and 
construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  33, 
1924;  Item  10,  1925;  Item  6,  1926)     ....  4,500  00 

Item  31. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown: 
Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction  of 
one-story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex  (Item  26, 
1924;  Item  2,  1925)        .      .      .      ...      .      .         25,760  00 

Item  32. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton :  Con- 
struction of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of 
eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  (Item  29,  1925),  4,500  00 

Item  33. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Construction  of  third  twelve  class-room  unit  (Grades 
VII.  to  XII.)  (Item  27,  1925)   325,000  00 

Appropriations  for  Additional  School  Accommodations. 
Item  34- — Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury:  Ex- 
tension of  yard  of  John  D.  Philbrick  School       .      .  100  00 

Item  35. —  Dudley  District,  Roxbury:  Land  for  twenty- 
four  class-room  intermediate  school  building  with 
combination  gymnasium-hall  and  shop  accommoda- 
tions for  boys  and  girls   76,929  58 

Item  36. —  Everett  District,South  End:  Plans  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  class  rooms, 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  facilities 
for  boys  and  girls  (See  also  Items  15  and  25,  1926)-  .         54,000  00 

Item  37. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dorches- 
ter High  School  for  Boys) :  Preparation  of  school 
grounds  and  athletic  field   25,000  00 

Item  38. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Plans  and  construc- 
tion of  a  greenhouse  at  the  Teachers  College  10,000  00 

Item  39. —  Robert  Treat  Paine  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  completion  of  intermediate  school  building  with 
combination  gymnasium-hall  and  shop  accommoda- 
tions for  boys  and  girls   30,000  00 

Item  4-0. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown: 
Plans  and  construction  of  two-story  addition  to 
Charlestown  High  School  annex   136,000  00 


T«»tal 


$3,038,162  10 
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TRANSFERS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS,    NEW    SCHOOL  BUILD- 
INGS,  LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  above  orders  making  appropriations 
for  lands  and  buildings  from  the  tax  levy  for  the 
financial  year,  orders  making  transfers  from  appropria- 
tions made  during  this  financial  year  and  former  financial 
years  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee  as  follows: 

On  January  18,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  18,  1925  (page  82),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1924  and  1925  items  of  school  accommodations  as 
set  forth  below: 

From  Item  4, 1925. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land 
and  construction  of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I. 
to  III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  28,  1924) 

To  Item  10,  1924  —  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury: 
Completion  of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot,  four 
rooms  and  hall  (Item  35,  1920;  Item  21,  1921;  Item  4, 
1922;  Item  4,  1923)  

To  Item  83,  1925.—  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  erf 
Scotia  street  building  

To  Item  34,  1925. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and 
equipping  of  Lamartine  Street  Annex 

To  Item  36,  1925. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury: 
Remodeling  and  equipping  first  and  second  floors  for 
household  science  and  arts,  7  Paulding  street 

Total  


$40,304  22 

$24,354  22 

5,450  00 

3,000  00 

7,500  00 
$40,304  22 


On  February  15,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  June  19,  1923  (pages  100-101),  the  following  amount  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set 
forth  below: 

From  Item  87,  1923.—-  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District, 
East  Boston:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit 
of  eight-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI   $2,552  00 
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To  Item  8,  1926. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
buildings  for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 
25,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923; 
Item  11,  1924)   $2,552  00 

On  March  1,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  18,  1925  (pages  82-83),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1924  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  11,  1925. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June 
19,  1923;  Item  31,  1923;  Item  18,  1924)  .      .  $403  69 

To  Item  4,  1924- — Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  school 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kindergarten  (Item  14, 
1922;  Item  9,  1923)   $403  69 

On  May  10,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  March  19,  1923  (see  page  24),  April  7,  1924  (see  page  55), 
May  18,  1925  (see  pages  82,  83),  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations 
as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  2,  1923. —  Administration  Building  (Item  3, 
1921)  ...   

From  Item  17,  1924- —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate 
District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  nine- 
class-room  addition  (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended  June 
19,  1923,  and  further  amended  April  7,  1924;  Item  30, 
1923,  as  amended  April  7,  1924)  

From  Item  4,  1925. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land 
and  construction  of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I. 
to  III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  28,  1924) 

From  Item  21,  1925. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury,  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts:  Land  and  construction  of  a 
nine-room  addition,  including  domestic  science  rooms, 

From  Item  10,  1926. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III. 
(Item  22,  1925).  (To  cover  plans  and  construction 
and  change  to  a  five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.  of  future  eleven-room  building)  . 

Carried  forward  


$8,285  72 

19,446  99 
81,000  00 
29,333  00 

9,700  00 
$147,765  71 
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Brought  forward        .      .  $147,765  71 

From  Item  13,  1926  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury :  Plans,  construction  and  equipment  of  three- 
room  addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building,  in- 
cluding accommodations  for  domestic  science  and 
drawing   3,000  00 

Total  $150,765  71 


To  Item  26,  1926  —  YLemy  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  eight-room  unit  (kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  six-grade  elementary 
building  with  hall  (Item  23,  1925)        ....      $150,765  71 


On  June  7,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  May  18,  1925  (see  page  63),  and  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94), 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school- 


house  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 
From  Item  29,  1925. —  Washington  Allston  District 
Brighton:  Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten- 
primary  unit  of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road,  $114,299  35 
From  Item  32,  1926. —  Washington  Allston  District, 
Brighton:  Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten- 
primary  unit  of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road 
(Item  29,  1925)  $4,500  00 

Total   $118,799  35 

To  Item  41,  1926. — •  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Construc- 
tion of  five-class-room  addition  to  kindergarten- 
primary  unit,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington 
street  $118,799  35 


On  June  14,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  under 
date  of  April  7,  1924  (see  pages  54-56),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1925  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 
From  Item  18,  1924. — ■  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June 
19,  1923;  Item  31,  1923;  Item  11,  1925)    ....    $2,536  62 

To  Item  33,  1925.~Fr'mce  District,  City  Proper,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School:  Remodeling  and  equipping  of 
Scotia  street  building  $2,536  62 
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On  June  21,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  7,  1924  (see  pages  54-56) ,  the  following  amount  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set 
forth  below: 


From  Item  18,  1924. — -John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester 
(Champlain  School):  Construction  of  twelve-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24, 
1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  31,  1923;  Item 
11,  1925)  $33,000  00 


To  Item  42,  1926. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District  (Continua- 
tion School) :  Plans  for  second  unit  $33,000  00 


On  July  7,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  7, 1924  (see  pages  54-56),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  18,  1924. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester 
(Champlain  School):  Construction  of  twelve-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24, 
1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  31,  1923;  Item 
11,  1925)  •  .      .      .         $4,500  00 

To  Item  29,  1926  —  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover 
Cleveland  School):  Land  and  construction  of  twenty- 
class-room  intermediate  school  building  (Item  36, 
1920,'  as  amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item  5, 
1923;  Item  5,  1926;  Item  19,  1926)      ....         $4,500  00 

On  September  20,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  7,  1924  (see  pages  54-56),  the  following  amount  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  items  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth 
below: 

From  Item  15, 1924- —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  demolition  of 
original  structure  and  construction  of  eighteen-room 
addition  (Item  10,  1923,  as  amended  June  10,  1923, 
and  further  amended  Nov.  5,  1923;  Item  28,  1923,  as 
amended  November  5,  1923.)  $33,859  30 
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To  Item  39,  1923  —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  land  and  construction  of  annex  with 
gymnasium,  class  and  lecture  rooms,  etc.  .      .        $10,441  30 

To  Item  6,  1924- —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury 
(Washington  Irving  School):  Land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  twelve-room  addition  to  intermediate 
school  building,  Grades  VII.  to  XII.  (Item  21,  1923)  .  23,000  00 

To  Item  32, 1926. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton : 
Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit 
of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  Road  (Item  29, 
1925)    418  00 


Total   $33,859  30 

On  September  27,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  September  14,  1925  (see  page  162),  the  following  amount  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  items  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth 
below: 

From  Item  5,  1925. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South 
Boston:  South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of 
eleven-room  addition,  including  provision  for  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts  (Item  27,  1924)  ....        $40,002  71 

To  Item  30,  1925. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Land  and 
construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.),  as  amended  June  29,  1925       .      .        $32,000  00 

To  Item  33,  1925  .—  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  Scotia 
Street  building   8,002  71 


Total  $40,002  71 

On  October  8,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  at  the  meetings  of  May  18, 
1925  (see  page  82),  and  September  14,  1925  (see  page  162),  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommoda- 
tions as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  3,  1925 .—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addi- 
tion to  Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades 
I.  to  VI.  (Item  41,  1923)   $2  71 

From  Item  5,  1925  —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South 
Boston:  South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of 
eleven-room  addition,  including  provision  for  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts  (Item  27.  1924)  ....  34,907  29 


Total  $35,000  00 
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To  Item  20,  1926. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District.  Continua- 
tion School  —  Land  and  construction  of  first  unit, 
for  boys,  with  hall,  shops,  etc.    tftem  50,  1923)  .  $35,000  00 

On  December  6.  1926.  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered.  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  dates  of  April  7.  1924 
*see  page  54  .  May  IS,  1925  'vsee  page  S2  .  Sept.  14,  1925  (see  page  162), 
March  15.  1926  see  page  46  .  and  May  10.  1926  see  page  94  ).  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1924.  1925  and  1926  items  of  school- 
house  accommodations,  as  set  forth  below: 
From  Item  15. 1.924- —  Agassiz-B  ^wditch  Districts.  Jamaica 
Plain:  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  demolition  of 
original  structure  and  construction  of  eighteen-room 
addition   Item  19.  1923,  as  amended  June  19.  1923. 
and  further  amended  November  5.  1923:  Item  2S.  1923. 

as  amended  November  5.  1923   $20,000  00 

From  Item  3.  1925. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District.  West 
Roxbury:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addi- 
tion to  Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades 

L  to  VI.  Item  41.  1923    20.000  00 

From  Item  5,  1925. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District.  South 
Boston:  South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of 
eleven-room  addition  including  provision  for  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts  Item  27.  1924)  ....  65.000  00 
From  Item  13.  1926  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District.  West 
Roxbury:  Plans,  construction  and  equipment  of 
three-room  addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building, 
including  accommodations  for  domestic  science  and 

drawing   7,000  00 

From  Item  33.  1926. —  Washington  Irving  District.  West 
Roxbury:  Construction  of  third  twelve  class-room 
unit  Grades  VII.  to  XII.  I    Item  27.  1925)  .      .  49.000  00 


Total  $161,000  00 


To  Item  6.  192-L. —  Charles  Sumner  District.  West  Roxbury 
Washington  Irving  School ) :  Land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  twelve-room  addition  to  intermediate 
school  building.  Grades  VII.  to  XII.  t^tem  21,  1923  .  $7,000  00 
To  Item  23.  1925  —  Washington  District.  West  End:  Con- 
struction of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accom- 
modations  30,000  00 

To  Item  11,  1926  — Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:   Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Wren  street 
Item  20.  1925;.    (To  cover  plans  and  construction 
and  change  to  a  five-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  L  to  VI.)   20,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$57,000  on 
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Brought  forward       .      .      .    •   $57,000  CO 

To  Item  43,  1926.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dor- 
chester: Land  for  intermediate  school  ....  30,000  00 

To  Item  44,  1926. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 

Plain:  Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  20,000  00 

To  Item  45,  1926. —  Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Dorchester:  Plans  for  eight  class-room  addition, 

with  shops   12,000  00 

To  Item  46 j  1926. —  Lewis  District  Roxbury:  Preparation 

of  lot  on  Dunreath  Street  for  playground  purposes  .  5,000  00 

To  Item  47,  1926.—  Longfellow  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  eight-room  building 
adjoining  Phineas  Bates  School.  (To  cover  change 
to  a  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades 

I.  to  VI.)   12,000  00 

To  Item  48, 1926. —  Martin  District,  ftoxbury :  Preparation 

of  White  lot  for  playground  purposes    ....  15,000  00 

To  Item  49,  1926. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.).  (To  include  change  to  an  eight- 
room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.)  10,000  00 


Total  $161,000  00 


Amendments  to  Appropriation  Orders  for  New  School 
Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  etc. 

Orders  making  amendments  to  appropriation  orders 
previously  made  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee 
as  follows: 

On  May  3,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  May  18,  1925  (page  83),  which  approved  the  following  item  of 
the  order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  adminis- 
tration expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  for  the  additional  cost 
of  accommodations  previously  authorized,  and  for  additional  school 
accommodations : 

Item  28,  1925  —  Washington  District,  West  End:  Land 
and  construction  of  combination  gymnasium-assembly 
hall  and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accom- 
modations  $10,946  29 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  £That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
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of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  additional  appropriation  is  hereby  made 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations 
previously  authorized: 

Item  28,  — Washington  District,  West  End:  Con- 
struction of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accom- 
modations  $10,946  29 


On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  which  approved  the  following  item 
of  the  order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional 
cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized,  and  for  additional  school 
accommodations: 

Item  11. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Wren  street  (Item  20, 1925). 
(To  cover  plans  a.nd  construction  and  change  to  a 
five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.)     .      $154,500  00 

The  following  was  offered : 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized : 

Item  11. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Wren  street  (Item  20, 1925). 
(To  cover  plans  and  construction  and  change  to  a  five- 
room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.)      .        $89,651  01 

On  May  10,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of 
its  action  of  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  which  approved  the  following 
item  of  the  order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized  and  revisions  of 
estimates,  and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 
Item  18. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School    .  $15,000  00 


On  June  14,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  June  7,  1926,  which  approved  the  transfer  of  tj^e  following 
amounts  from  Item  29,  1925,  and  Item  32,  1926,  to  Item  41,  1926: 
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From   Item  29,   1925. —  Washington   Allston  District, 
Brighton:   Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten- 


primary  unit  of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  .  $114,299  35 
From   Item  32,   1926. —  Washington  Allston  District, 
Brighton:  Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten- 
primary  unit  of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road 

(Item  29,  1925)   4,500  00 


Total  $118,799  35 

To  Item  41,  1926  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Con- 
struction of  five-classroom  addition  to  kindergarten- 
primary  unit,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington 
street  $118,799  35 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  May  18,  1925  (see  page  83),  and  May  10, 1926  (see  page  94), 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school- 
house  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 
From   Item   29,    1925. —  Washington   Allston  District, 
Brighton:   Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten- 


primary  unit  of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  .  $114,299  35 
From   Item  32,    1926  —  Washington   Allston  District, 
Brighton:   Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten- 
primary  unit  of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road 

(Item  29,  1925)   4,500  00 


Total  $118,799  35 


To  Item  41,  1926  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Con- 
struction of  four-classroom  addition  to  kindergarten- 
primary  unit,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington 
street  $118,799  35 


On  June  28,  1926,  the'School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

The  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its  action  of 
May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  which  approved  the  following  item  of  the  order 
making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of 
accommodations  previously  authorized  and  revisions  of  estimates,  and  for 
additional  school  accommodations: 

Item  37. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dorches- 
ter High  School  for  Boys):  Preparation  of  school 
grounds  and  athletic  field  $25,000  00 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
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of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized: 
Item  37, 1926. — Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys);  Completion  of  rough 
grading  and  construction  of  athletic  field  (Item  13, 
1925)  $25,000  00 


On  October  25,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

The  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its  action  of 
May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  which  approved  the  following  item  of  the 
order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional 
cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized  and  revisions  of  estimates, 
and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 
Item  39. —  Robert  Treat  Paine  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  completion  of  intermediate  school  building  with 
combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  accommoda- 
tions for  boys  and  girls   .        $30,000  00 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  additional  school  accommodations: 
Item  43. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Land 

for  intermediate  school  $30,000  00 


The  sums  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  totaled  $4,000,000. 

In  addition  the  sum  of  $549,523.60  has  been  provided 
by  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  of  previous  years  as 
referred  to  in  a  foregoing  statement. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  and  is  accounted  for  by  them 
in  detail  in  their  report. 

Summary. 

appropriations,  credits  to  appropriations  and  transfers. 
For    general    school    purposes,  including 
Americanization  and  vocational  guid- 
ance: 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....  $10,980,206  92 
Salaries  of  officers   327,434  20 


Carried  forward 


$11,307,641  12 
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Brought  forward 

Salaries  of  custodians  . 

Fuel  and  light 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers 
todians  .... 
Physical  education  . 
School  physicians  and  nurses  . 
Pensions  to  teachers 
Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 


and 


SI  1,307,641  12 
763,293  70 

.  454,260  00 
879,320  87 

s- 

6,000  00 
282,257  46 
185,453  21 
203,557  57 
73,619  50 


Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  . 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (from  the  tax 

levy)  

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (by  transfer  of 

unexpended  balances  of  previous  years) 


-$14,155,403  43 
1,631,325  48 

4,000,000  00 

*  549,523  60 

$20,336,252  51 


EXPENDITURES    BY     SCHOOLHOUSE     COMMISSION  FOR 
ALTERATIONS   AND    REPAIRS,  ETC. 

Expenditures  for  "Alterations  and  Repairs,  protection 
against  fire  and  fire  hazards,  and  new  furniture  and 
furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including  new  lighting 
fixtures"  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  School- 
house  Commission  as  follows: 


Repairs  and  Alterations. 


Carpentry  repairs  

.  $185,975 

84 

Carpentry  alterations  .... 

.  137,826 

83 

New  floors  

17,593 

78 

Hardware   

New  furniture   

139,009 

29 

Furniture  repairs  

74,593 

81 

New  curtains  

23,010 

60 

Curtain  repairs  

22,567 

10 

New  clocks  

871 

25 

Clock  repairs  

2,457 

78 

Electric  clock  installation 

2,846 

32 

Electric  clock  maintenance 

4,243 

15 

Industrial  apparatus  installation  . 

1,352 

09 

Industrial  apparatus  maintenance 

2,191 

82 

Manual    training    and  prevocational 

in- 

stallation  ...... 

27,682 

49 

Carried  forward  

$642,222 

15 

*  This  item  does  not  include  transfers,  affecting  appropriations  made  during  the 
financial  year,  1926. 
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Brought  forward 
Manual  training  and  prevocational 

tenance   

Reflectoscope  installation 
Reflectoscope  maintenance 
Rubber  treads  and  matting 
Vacuum  cleaning  installation  . 
Vacuum  cleaning  maintenance 
Agricultural  installation  . 
New  blackboards  .... 
Repairs  on  blackboards 

Plumbing  

Roofing  

Painting  

Glazing  ...... 

Heating : 

Repairs  

Ventilation  

Care  of  Grounds: 

Gypsy  moths  .... 

Planting  

Masonry  repairs  .... 
Asphalt  and  concrete 

Catch-basins  

Grading  

Paving  

Plastering  

Waterproofing  

Locks  and  Bells: 

Bells  and  telephone  installation  . 

Bells  and  telephone  maintenance 

Locksmithing  

Electric  and  Gas  Work: 

Electric  light  installation 

Electric  light  maintenance  . 

Gas  appliance  installation  . 

Gas  appliance  maintenance 
Fire  Protection: 

Fire  alarm  installation 

Fire  alarm  maintenance 

Fire  escape  (new)  .... 

Fire  escape  (repairs) 

Fire  extinguishers  .... 

Fire  protection  .... 
Miscellaneous: 

Advertising  

Care  and  cleaning 

Custodians'  supplies 

Expert  services  .... 

Carried  forward  .... 


$642,222  15 

main- 


1,701 

47 

1,235 

81 

316 

93 

3,015 

79 

244 

28 

2,013 

30 

16^921 

83 

135,491 

06 

55,636 

49 

137,204 

91 

21,888 

62 

154,298 

52 

334 

31 

645 

00 

15,975 

46 

86,975 

84 

1,027 

30 

12,999 

31 

6,862 

26 

31,669 

65 

8,732 

17 

1,047 

95 

12,523 

55 

5,522 

61 

14,717 

63 

37,333 

88 

12,924 

50 

2,218 

00 

3,169 

88 

6,712 

23 

5,632 

49 

3,267 

27 

1,751 

52 

4,943 

79 

251 

00 

4,676 

29 

616 

06 

290 

00 

$1,455,011  11 
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Brought  forward 
Flagstaffs 

Iron  and  wire  work 
Motors  and  engines 
Printing  . 
Teaming  . 

Administration  Expenses 
Salaries,  employees 
Salaries,  pension  . 
Advertising  . 
Automobile  expenses 
Boiler  insurance  . 
Care  and  cleaning 
Carfares,  traveling  expenses 
Expert  services 
Furniture 
Postage  . 
Printing  . 
Stationery 
Storehouse 
Subscriptions 
Sundries  . 
Telephone 
Teaming  . 


Total 


$1,455,011  11 
3,003  46 
22,938  88 
9,440  56 
29  70 
8,109  88 


$1,498,533  59 


$94,461  78 
1,050  00 
446  00 
4,390  85 
10,755  69 
108  00 
3,878  52 

2,833  18 
570  00 
1,943  93 
1,039  37 
3,234  26 
57  50 


78  88 
30  00 


124,877  96 
$1,623,411  55 


RENTS  AND  TAXES. 


Under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  rents 
and  taxes  are  charged  against  the  appropriation  for 
new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings. 


Adams  and  Rozzella  streets 
Brighton  Theatre 
Central  Square  Theatre  . 
Centre  street,  701 
Centre  street,  1996  . 
Chestnut  Hill  avenue 
Codman  Square  Theatre  . 
Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain 
Franklin  Union  . 
Hyde  Park,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  . 
La  Grange  street,  25 
Lamartine  street,  320 
Lincoln  House  . 
Moon  street 

Carried  forward  . 


$920  00 
25  00 
100  00 
1,666  64 
400  00 
1,399  92 
100  00 
1,200  00 
10,800  00 
4,756  00 
1,168  13 
1,913  80 
200  00 
14,360  00 

-S39.009  49 
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BroiiQht  for  word  , 

S3Q  00Q 

Vv  i7j  \J\J  tJ 

49 

Ncwburv  str66t  17-4 

900 

00 

\orth  Bennet  street  39 

2  727 

00 

Saratoga  street  66 

770 

00 

Thompson  Square  Theatre 

25 

00 

Tremont  Temple 

950 

00 

Walnut  avpTinp  a  n  rl  W  aim  it  nnrlr 

1  200 

no 

Warren  Hall  

50 

00 

Winthrop  street  M.  E.  Church 

570 

00 

Washington  street,  864-868  (city  proper)  . 

15,072 

96 

Washington-Essex  Building  . 

4,350 

00 

Wren  street,  70  

1,200 

00 

Total  rents  and  taxes   .        §66,824  45 


Table  Showing  the  Preceding  Expenditures  by  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission Outlined  to  Conform  with  Orders  Passed  by  the  School 
Committee  Making  Appropriations  Providing  for  Particular 
Work  in  Certain  Schools  and  Districts  in  Addition  to  General 
Alterations  and  Repairs. 


Items. 


Expenditures. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


Administration  expenses  

Frothingham  Annex  

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 

Productive  work  by  pupils  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  School  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

Boston  Clerical  School  

South  Boston  High  School  

Everett  School  

Department  of  Evening  Schools  

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. . .  . 

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Chariest  own  High  School  

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

English  High  School  

Girls'  High  School  

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

South  Boston  High  School  

Bowditch  District  

Dearborn  Portable  School  

Old  Edward  Everett  School  

Elihu  Greenwood  and  Fairmount  Schools  

Michelangelo  School  

Emerson  School  

Old  Gibson  School  

Quincy  District  

Theodore  Lyman  District  

Washington  Irving  District  

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Gun  racks  

Safes  

General  alterations  and  repairs  


Total 


$1,623,411  55 
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INCOME  RECEIVED  DURING  FINANCIAL  YEAR. 


Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils: 

Teachers  College  

Latin  and  high  schools 

Elementary  schools  .... 

Boston  Clerical  School 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 
classes   

Boston  Trade  School  .... 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes 

Continuation  School  .... 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

Training  School  for  teachers  of  Mechanic 
Arts  

Evening  high  schools 

Evening  elementary  schools 

Lip  reading  classes  .... 

Tuition  of  rehabilitated  pupils  (from  the 
Commonwealth)  .... 

Speech  improvement  classes 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools  . 

Summer  Review  High  School 

State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth) 

Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common 
wealth)  

One  half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston 
pupils  attending  state-aided  schools  in 
other  cities  and  towns  (from  the  Com- 
monwealth)   


$13,680  43 
19,948  74 
503  81 
709  78 

26,805  01 
12,305  15 
900  66 
20,485  24 
27  02 

1,215  60 
342  00 
62  00 
89  30 

21  39 
60  98 
36  00 
240  00 
8,965  74 

42,623  32 


1,295  43 


Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded 

Smith  Fund  

Stoughton  Fund  

Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education 
Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension 
classes) : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

Boston  Trade  School: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1924,  to 
August  31,  1925   


S34,169  31 


51,478  91 


6,324  21 


$150,317  60 
752  33 
324  50 
212  00 


Carried  forward 


$91,972  43 


$151,606  43 
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Brought  forward  

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

Brighton  High  School  Co-operative  Course : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

Charlestown  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

Dorchester    High    School  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

East  Boston  High  School  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  i,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

Hyde  Park   High   School  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Household 
Arts  Department: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September   1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department: 
Reimbursement  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  . 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September   1,   1924,  to 

August  31,  1925   

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September   1,   1924,  to 
.   August  31,  1925   


$91,972  43     $151,606  43 


69,224  24 


3,759  80 


16,156  45 


4,992  46 


854  21 


6,854  60 


51,454  30 


2,921  33 


10,489  63 


2,254  45 

  260,933  90 


Carried  forward 


$412,540  33 
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§412,540  33 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth), 

3,782  97 

Reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth,  promotion  of 

Americanization  (chapter  295,  General  Acts  of  1919) 

25,148  21 

Smith-Hughes  Fund,  allotment  

55.334  51 

Light  at  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)  . 

— 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors  

310  50 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  

4,886  92 

Sale  of  car  tickets  

2,055  20 

Loan  of  musical  instruments  to  pupils,  and  instrumental 

instruction  to  pupils  

11.433  34 

Reimbursement  from  Commonwealth,  conservation  of  eye- 

sight (chapter  229,  General  Acts  of  1919) 

5,750  00 

Electric  current  used  

58  65 

Fuel  used  for  temporarily  heating  additions  to  existing 

school  buildings  before  acceptance  

5.348  11 

Sale  of  manual  arts  materials  (elementary  schools)  . 

3.246  94 

Manual  arts,  work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission 

5,079  90 

Royalties  

18  11 

Incidentals  .   

163  94 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Sale  of  products,  etc  

20.579  02 

Ronton  Tradp  Sphool ' 

W/~irL~  r1/"\rn}  fnr»                  V»/"ki  1       Pf\mmiccmTi                   1   Q*^A  QO 

>>  uriv  nunc  iur  oc iiuuiiiuiist;  v,uiijiiii&siuii              i,you  o\j 

5,257  44 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  sale  of  products  . 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

1.762  83 

Telephone  charges  

639  17 

Forfeited  advance  payments: 

Evening  high  schools  S3.S35  00 

Evpninc  plpmpntnrv  schools                                 1  Q^l  50 

T^ncfrin  '  1 1 (\  o  Sjf*Virkr\l    o\*or»innr  placcoc                        1  O  O  f\C\ 
.DUSUJIl    XlctllC  Ol_llULM,  CVClHIlg  LlilS&CS             .                 1  .__•>  \J\J 

Tntprpsr                                                                     '^0  4Q 

All  ICl  trot.      ........                    ~Ov7  ID 

7,209  99 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  returns,  etc.,  from 

games  

11.696  46 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  receipts  from  school 

centers  and  from  use  of  school  accommodations 

8,304  78 

Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.,  Schoolhouse /Tommission 

635  50 

Cosmpolitan  Trust  Company,  dividend  on  funds  deposited, 

311  40 

Conscience  Fund  

3  00 

Barrels,  etc.,  returned  to  dealers  

195  26 

Forfeiture  of  check  deposited  with  bid  

50  00 

Dog  licenses  $24,807  00 

T  occ  ri  « *  nn o  n*DC  pit*  fincrc                                                                  ~\  AJtQ   C\ ^ 

19,354  95 

SOU. 157  43 

Exclusive  of  items  credited  to  appropriations  and  sinking  funds 
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Income  from  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund   $191  26 

Eastburn  School  Fund   440  00 

Franklin  Medal  Fund   35  00 

Gibson  School  Fund   3,303  86 

Horace  Mann  School  Funds   337  50 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund   1,174  26 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund   144  00 

Charlestown  School  Fund   200  00 

Comins  School  Library  Fund   17  50 

Latin  School  Prize  Fund   39  38 

Lawrence  High  School  Fund  .......  75  00 

Lawrence  Latin  School  Fund                                        .  75  00 

Milmore  Brimmer  School  Fund   20  00 

Norcross  School  Library  Fund   41  26 

Sherwin  School  Graduates  Fund   37  75 

Devens  Infant  School  Fund    .......  40  00 

Webb  Franklin  School  Fund   75  00 

Smith  Fund  *   324  50 

Stoughton  Fund  *  i      .  212  00 

Ensign  David  A.  Hoffman  Memorial  Fund  ....  50  00 

Prince  School  Fund   7  60 


$6,840  87 

The  income  of  each  of  the  above  funds  is  available  for 
and  limited  to  expenditures  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bequest  or  donation. 

Expenditures  Under  Trust  Funds. 


Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund,  Income  ....  $91  63 

Eastburn  School  Fund,  Income   — 

Franklin  Medal  Fund,  Income   47  55 

Gibson  School  Fund,  Income   1,502  98 

Horace  Mann  School  Fund,  Income   Ill  75 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund,  Income  ....  — 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund,  Income   — 

Total   $1,753  91 


AID    FROM    THE   COMMONWEALTH    FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of 
1911,  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  chapter  805  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1914, 
the  Commonwealth  has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury 
during  the  past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $260,933.90. 


*  Included  in  general  income  of  School  Committee.   (See  income  statement  preceding.) 
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This  sum  represents,  in  all  instances  except  one 
(Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment), one  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  schools 
and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  amounts  are  included  in  the 
income  statement  preceding. 

Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension  classes) : 


From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  $34,169  31 
Boston  Trade  School: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  51,478  91 
Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes. 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  6,324  21 
Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  69,224  24 
Brighton  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  3,759  80 
Charlestown  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  16,156  45 
Dorchester  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  4,992  46 
East  Boston  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1924  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  854  21 
Hyde  Park  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .      .           6,854  60 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Household  Arts  Depart- 
ment: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  51,454  30 
Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  2,921  33 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses  (Evening  Elementary 
Schools) : 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .  .  10,489  63 
Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

From  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31,  1925  .  .      .           2,254  45 


Total  $260,933  90 


Net  Expenditures. 
Total  expenditures  (exclusive  of  new  buildings,  lands, 

yards,  etc.)  $15,118,502  40 

Deduct  total  income  (see  income  statement)      .      .      .        611,157  43 


Net  expenditures  $14,507,344  97 

Add  expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)   4,655,749  21 

Total  net  expenditures  *  $19,163,094  18 


*  Exclusive  ot  interest  and  sinking  fund 
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COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1926  and  1925,  exclusive  of  lands 
and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
several  items. 


1926. 

1925. 

Increases 
1926  over  1925. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including 
Americanization      and  Vocational 

Guidance: 

$10,422,971 

10 

$8,710,424 

31 

$1,712,546  79 

318,163 

12 

262,733 

34 

55,429  78 

763,178 

05 

654,419 

33 

108,758  72 

Fuel  and  light  

415,192 

69 

376,659 

90 

38,532  79 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

865,377 

69 

744,649 

06 

120,728  63 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 

5,107 

95 

5,441 

15 

333  20* 

261,115 

49 

193,044 

28 

68,071  21 

School  physicians  and  nurses  

168,515 

28 

146,176 

48 

22,338  80 

131,698 

12 

127,956 

15 

3,741  97 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund . 

71.859 

45 

72,284 

00 

424  55* 

Extended  use  01  the  public  schools  

71,911 

91 

55,079 

70 

16,832  21 

Repairs    and    alterations,  protection 

against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  and  new 

furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 

ings including  new  lighting  fixtures. 

1,623,411 

55 

1,420,455 

35 

202,956  20 

Totals  

$15,118,502  40 

$12,709,323  05 

$2,349,179  35 

*  Decrease. 

N.  B. — ■  The  reasons  for  the  extraordinary  increases  in  expenditures  year  1926  over 
year  1925  are  due  mainly  to  two  factors  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  year  1925  covered  an  eleven-month  period  instead  of  the  usual  twelve-month 
period. 

(6)  The  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  general  salary  increase  to  teachers  al- 
lowed on  September  1,1925,  comes  in  the  year  1926. 

PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  1908  and  each  year  thereafter,  up  to  and  including 
1914,  the  School  Committee,  under  the  authority  of 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  the  sum  of  five 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  are  based. 
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During  the  year  1913-14  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $880.43  was  transferred  from  the 
accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

In  1914-15  a  transfer  of  $7,628.60  from  the  same 
fund  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  reason. 

Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1915  has  made  available 
from  the  tax  levy  seven  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  which,  during  the  year  1918-19, 
amounted  to  $107,911.83.  This  sum  was  found  insuffi- 
cient and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  $2,870.55 
from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund,  making  a  total  of  $110,782.38  expended  for  the 
purpose  during  that  year. 

Chapter  289  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1916  provided  that 
"The  sums  payable  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  City 
of  Boston,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  chapter 
832  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1913,  being  an  act  to  establish 
a  retirement  system  for  public  school  teachers,  as  reim- 
bursement for  certain  pensions  paid  by  the  city  to  retired 
school  teachers,  shall  be  put  into  the  current  pension 
fund  held  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1908."  Under  this  act  the 
sum  of  $78,891.39  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  city  became  available  during  the  financial  year  and 
was  added  to  the  appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  for 
paying  pensions  to  retired  teachers. 

Since  the  enactment  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  payments  as  pensions  and  to  the  Permanent 
Pension  Fund  have  been  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  78. 
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Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers  and  Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 


Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 
manent Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the  Tax 
Levy. 

Payments 
to  the  Per 

Financial 
Yeah. 

From  the 
Tax  Levy. 

Transfers 
from  Accrued 
Interest  of  the 

Permanent 
Pension  Fund. 

From  Amount 

Paid  over 
by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Total 
Pensions. 

manent  Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the 
r  una  Jraia 
over  by  the 
Common- 
wealth.* 

1908-09..  .  . 

$1,678  50 

$1,678  50 

1909-10.... 

8,075  12 

8,075  12 

$119,181  08 

1910-11..  .  . 

26,247  88 

26,247  88 

39,946  77 

1911-12.. .  . 

c5,350  31 

55,350  31 

12,420  53 

1912-13.. .  . 

64,510  76 

64,510  76 

5,681  66 

1913-14.. .  . 

72,012  76 

$880  43 

72,893  19 

1914-15...  . 

73,854  36 

7,628  60 

81,482  96 

1915-16.. .  . 

'  90,011  87 

90,011  87 

15,741  25 

1916-17.. .  . 

96,029  97 

96,029  97 

11,631  48 

1917-18.. .  . 

104,347  95 

— 

104,347  95 

5,432  37 

$24,321  96 

1918-19..  .  . 

107,911  83 

2,870  55 

110,782  38 

— 

22,490  03 

1919-20...  . 

106,325  73 

— 

$10,066  86 

116,392  59 

— 

18,175  03 

1920-21. . 

mi  Q94.  f>9 

1 97  ^fi7  7Q 

10,450  65 

1921-22...  . 

106,845  62 

27,938  06 

134,783  68 

— 

17  590  83 

1922-23...  . 

109,017  18 

34,018  61 

143,035  79 

21,704  83 

1923-24...  . 

112,460  31 

32,705  29 

145,165  60 

1924-25. . .  . 

115,584  03 

30,072  99 

145,657  02 

85,649  66 

1925  

120,417  55 

7,538  60 
7,031  94 

12/.956  15 
131,698  12 

72,284  00 

1926  

124,666  18 

71,859  45 

Totala. .  . 

SI, 599,671  93 

$11,379  58 

$172,616  12 

$1,783,667  63 

$210,035  14 

$344,526  44 

$2,338,229  21 

*  Under  chapter  289,  Special  Acts  of  1916. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  and  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, in  percentage  of  the  whole  sum,  is  as  follows: 
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$10  422  Q71 

10 

78  4 

Salaries  of  officers  

318,163 

12 

2.4 

Salaries  of  custodians  

763,178 

05 

5.7 

Fuel  and  light  

415,192 

69 

3.1 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

865,377 

69 

6.5 

Physical  education  

261,115 

49 

2.0 

School  physicians  and  nurses  

168,515 

28 

1.3 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

71,911 

91 

0.6 

Total  

$13,286,425 

33 

100.0 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS,  GENERAL. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  supplies  and  incidentals  are  subdivided  as 
follows : 


Text-books   $169,917  74 

Reference  books   19,811  75 

Rebinding  books   7,590  15 

Music  sheets   559  34 

Globes   1,526  60 

Maps   7,003  01 

Charts   348  70 

Science  apparatus,  supplies  and  incidentals  ....  14,194  26 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  equipment  '  10,617  88 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  ....  20,240  18 

Postage  expenses  of  principals   3,187  90 

Stationery  for  schools   88,803  15 

Other  educational  supplies  and  incidentals  ....  32,000  95 
Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools  and  for  gardening  and  recrea- 
tional handicraft  classes   63,285  77 

Manual  training  books   340  59 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School   3,241  60 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  high  schools 

(exclusive  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School)             .      .  20,821  12 
Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools,  21,617  38 
Manual  training  supplies  (general  stock)     ....  13,486  75 
Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary,  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools   37,717  04 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools  .  .  1,575  71 
Drawing  books  for  elementary,  intermediate  and  high 

schools   362  55 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  high  schools  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)   1,331  99 


Carried  forward  $539,582  11 
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Brought  forward  S539,5S2  11 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools   1,620  93 

Sewing  supplies  for  other  schools  and  classes      .      .      .  7,516  41 

Sewing  supplies  (general  stock)   5,307  51 

Supplies  for  other  practical  arts  classes  ....  73  65 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

high  schools)   12,940  48 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new,  rentals  and 

repairs,  elementary  and  special  schools)  ....  2,442  40 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

Continuation  School)   105  00 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

Boston  Clerical  School)  •  .      .  2,630  95 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Latin  and 

high  schools   1,084  96 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Con- 
tinuation School                                                     .  173  92 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters.  Boston 

Clerical  School   100  01 

Rifle  practice   66S  00 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  visual  education  .  .  7.116  84 
Cookery  supplies,  elementary  and  high  schools  ^except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)   19,490  12 

Cookery  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools  and 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts   S.713  37 

Pianos,  kindergartens   1,404  00 

Pianos,  special  classes   625  00 

Pianos,  rooms   2,759  00 

Pianos,  halls   3,350  00 

Piano,  conservation  of  eyesight  class   325  00 

Silent  piano  keyboards   990  45 

Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music  stands   .      .  6,590  57 

Piano  player  rolls   68  39 

Orchestral  music   1,326  73 

Piano  covers  and  stools   127  00 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs   2.124  00 

Repairs,  regulation  and  reconstruction  of  pianos       .      .  742  76 

Moving  pianos   403  00 

Printing  and  printing  stock   45,541  48 

Advertising   7S2  72 

Records,  proceedings  and  newspapers   6,200  00 

Office  supplies   6.114  SS 

Office  equipment   2,35S  70 

Office  printing   3,991  30 

Office  postage   5,834  27 

Printing  and  other  expenses.  Journal  for  Character  Train- 
ing ............  5,547  07 

Expenses,  examiners  in  music   373  00 


Carried  forward  $707,145  98 
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Brought  jor ward   §707,145  98 

Department  of  Investigation  and  Measurement:  supplies.  2.544  09 

Custodians'  supplies   33,552  44 

Express  charges        %  *  3,061  68 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   19,565  05 

Tuition  of  pupils  attending  state-aided  industrial  schools 

and  agricultural  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns  .      .  2.208  95 

Refunds  of  tuition  charges   150  92 

Transportation,  Horace  Mann  School  pupils  (except  street 

car  tickets)   1,333  35 

Car  tickets   20,525  96 

Transportation  of  pupils  to  dental  infirmaries                 .  1,277  50 

Diplomas  and  certificates   3,844  10 

Removing  ashes  and  snow   1,990  88 

Surety  bonds   97  50 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund   1,178  51 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff   830  75 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   3,720  00 

School  and  health  exhibits   90  80 

Telephone  and  telegraph   23,314  13 

Bath  expenses,  etc   3,298  99 

Bagdes  for  licensed  minors   170  00 

Improvement  and  promotional  courses  for  teachers  .    .  .  17,185  22 

Services  of  certified  public  accountants,  auditing  accounts,  725  00 

Services  of  experts  to  Business  Manager            .            .  1,015  00 

Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  etc.     .            .  2,372  07 

Automobiles  (2)  (1  taken  in  exchange)   2,925  50 

Sundries   4,876  29 

Automobile  mileage  for  officers,  supervisors  and  teachers  .  1,941  66 

Automobile  hire  for  emergency  use   278  97 

Administration  Library  (books  and  supplies)      .            .  1,054  83 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  School  Physicians  and  Nurses,  3,101  57 


Total  $865,377  69 


Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Physical  Education. 


Regular. 


Athletic  supplies  and  equipment 

$17,810 

41 

Expenses  of  games  and  contests  (umpires, 

referees,  linesmen,  etc.)  .... 

5,472 

29 

Athletic  certificates  

501 

79 

Military  drill  supplies  and  equipment  and 

expenses  of  annual  parade  .... 

S,810 

52 

Automobile  mileage  

177 

30 

Gymnastics:  Games  and  play  supplies  and 

incidentals  

1.543 

83 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs  .... 

3,113 

78 

$37,429 

92 
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Brought  forward  $37,429  92 

Postage,  printing,  car  tickets,  office  supplies 

and  incidentals   1,675  11 

—  —       $39,105  03 

Playgrounds. 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs  ,  $12,SSS  99 

Games  and  play  supplies  and  incidentals  6,852  71 

Printing   109  90 

Certificates   12  35 

Automobile  mileage   2S2  IS 

  20,146  13 

Total   $59,251  16 

Supplies  axd  Equipment  for  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 

School  Centers   $5,550  54 

Use  of  school  accommodations  for  various 

purposes   SO  74 

Postage,  printing,  office  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals   49S  26 

Automobile  mileage   1S4  00 

$6,313  54 

Debit  transfer  from  fuel  and  light        .      .        6,000  00 

Total  .      .  "  $12,313  54 


Summary. 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  general  .  $865,377  69 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  physical  education  .  59,251  16 
Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  extended  use  of  the 

public  schools   12,313  54 


Total  $936,942  39 


FUEL  AXD  LIGHT. 

(Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 
From  February  1,  1926,  to  June  15,  1926,  coal  was 
purchased  under  contract  as  follows : 

Semi-bitumixous  Coal. 
City  Fuel  Company:  $6.19  per  ton  for  entire  city. 

Anthracite  Coal. 
City  Fuel  Company:  $13.20  per  ton  for  entire  city. 

Beginning  June  16,  1926,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  coal  was  purchased  under  contract  as 
follows : 

Semi-bituminous  Coal. 
Metropolitan  Coal  Company,  $6.13  per  ton. 
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Anthracite  Coal. 
Standard  Coal  Company,  $13.34  per  ton. 

Fuel  and  Light  (Including  Electric  Current  for  Power). 


Semi- 
Bituminous 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

American 
Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

Welsh 
Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

Coke. 
Number 
of  tons 
Purchased. 

English 
Dry 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

25,844.33 

3,012.165 

1,099.58 

66.6 

14.00 

$214,175  86 

Expenses  sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel 

Expenses  moving  coal  

Fuel  economy  tests  

458|  cords  of  wood  


Add  premiums  allowed  contractor  on  account  of  quality 
of  coal  exceeding  contract  requirements 


Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 
quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements 


2,253  50 
68  94 
100  00 
7,383  38 

$223,981  68 
366  30 

$224,347  98 
235  38 

$224,112  60 


1,205,979.76  gallons  fuel  oil    ....     $59,371  23 

Add  premium  allowed  contractor  on  account 
of  quality  of  oil  exceeding  contract  require- 
ments     .........  117  38 

$59,488  61 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractor  on 
account  of  quality  of  oil  falling  below  con- 
tract requirements   507  14 

  58,981  47 

Total   $283,094  07 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation.  Extended  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools,  for  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school  centers 

and  other  activities   2,099  11 

Net  total,  fuel  $280,994  96 

Light  and  Power. 
Electric  current  for  light  and  power  .   $126,116  59 

Gas   661  85 

Mazda  lamps   11,320  18 


Carried  forward 


$138,098  62 


$280,994  96 
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Brought  forwanl 


$13§,09S  62 


S2S0.994  96 


Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation. 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  cost 
of  light  used  in  school  centers  and  other 
activities  .   


3.900  89 


Net  total,  light  and  power 


134.197  73 


Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light  (including  electric 
current  for  power")  


$415,192  69 


METHOD    OF   APPORTIONING    COSTS    OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


In  the  appended  numbered  tables  will  be  found  in 
detail  the  costs  of  schools  and  of  all  other  activities  in 
operation  during  the  financial  year. 

The  costs  as  shown  on  the  other  tables  have  been 
recapitulated  on  Table  No.  1 :  The  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges  have  been  included 
thereon.  Total  and  net  costs  may  therefore  be  ascer- 
tained from  Table  Xo.  1. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges  is.  briefly,  as 
follows: 

When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  an  office  or 
department  could  be  charged  directly  against  a  school 
or  group  of  schools,  it  has  been  so  charged.  For  the 
purposes  of  apportioning  residuary  costs,  the  average 
number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  financial  year 
has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In  schools  such  as  evening 
schools  and  summer  schools  the  number  of  teachers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  relative  average,  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  service  such  teachers 
render  during  the  year  as  compared  with  that  rendered 
by  teachers  in  the  day  schools. 

Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  apportion  the  cost  of 
supervision  or  professional  control,  the  number  of 
teachers  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective 
departments  has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In  some 
instances  the  cost  has  been  divided  on  the  basis  of 
percentages  furnished  by  the  director  of  a  department. 
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None  of  the  cost  of  administration  or  the  general 
account  has  been  charged  to  playgrounds  or  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  overhead  costs,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is,  of  course, 
arbitrary.  There  are  other  methods  just  as  satisfac- 
tory. There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  basis  for  appor- 
tioning costs  of  overhead  charges.  Each  city  apparently 
has  a  plan  of  its  own. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  office  or  depart- 
ment has  been  so  credited,  and  the  balance  has  been 
apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  such  school  or  group  of  schools. 

The  result  is  as  follows : 


$426,086 

94 

Tuition  receipts  

150,317 

60 

Balance  Apportion 

ED. 

Teachers  College  

$382 

28 

Latin  and  high  schools  

7,784 

65 

Elementary  schools  

23,944 

74 

Speech  Improvement  classes  .... 

139 

01 

Horace  Mann  School  

139 

01 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  classes  . 

104 

26 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes   

382 

28 

Boston  Trade  School  

347 

53 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory 

417 

03 

Boston  Clerical  School  

104 

26 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

34 

75 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  .... 

69 

51 

Summer  Review  High  School 

69 

51 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools 

208 

52 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes  . 

34 

75 

Evening  high  schools       ...      .  .. 

208 

52 

Evening  elementary  schools  .... 

347 

53 

Evening  school  extension  .... 

34 

75 

34,752  89 


Total  income 


$611,157  43 
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COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 


Salary  of  Superintendent   $12,000  00 

Salary  of  Secretary   5,496  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .            .  24,224  11 

Temporary  clerical  service   2,114  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .  1,223  67 

Printing  and  binding   482  65 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  780  92 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  4  26 

Postage   1,034  87 

Lunches  for  assistants   5  80 

Calculating  machine  (old  machine  in  exchange),  250  00 

Traveling  expenses   171  50 

Books  and  subscriptions   2  00 

Typewriters  (4  old  machines  in  exchange)      .  315  00 

Incidentals   25  26 

  $48,130  54 

Newsboys9  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $73  50 

Salary  of  clerk   87  00 

Printing   14  50 

  175  00 

Total  $48,305  54 

Business  Manager. 

Salary  of  Business  Manager       ....  $7,000  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Business  Manager  .  4,000  00 
Salary  of  Domestic  p]ngineer     .....  3,999  96 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .            .  38,068  59 

Temporary  clerical  service   3,541  00 

Salary  of  "bookbinder   2,037  00 

Temporary  bookbinder                   .      .  238  00 

Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants     .      .      .  20,336  33 

Salaries  of  chauffeurs,  automobile  trucks        .  3,912  50 
Temporary  and  emergency  assistance  supply 

room   4,182  00 

Account  books   098  79 

Surety  bonds   75  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   5  00 


Carried  forward 


$88,094  17 
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Brought  forward  

$88,094  17 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange) 

30  00 

Oiflce  supplies  and  equipment 

1,092  55 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

489  39 

Printing  and  binding  

831  30 

Postage 

776  53 

Thermograph  and  accessories  to  be  used  in 

connection  with  conservation  of  fuel 

100  00 

Adding  machines  ....... 

400  00 

Traveling  expenses  ol  Business  Manager 

150  00 

14  80 

f^sir  fif^kpte  for  nrn~»l»  ninrlpre 

vydl    ull^IVCLo  1\JL    UUUKUIIIUCI  i?  .... 

53  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage,  bookbinder  . 

111  54 

Lunches  for  assistants  

69  00 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service 

3  60 

Incidentals  

13  80 

Automobile,  Domestic  Engineer. 

Automobile    .      .      .  .v 

$1,722  50 

Gasoline  

69  40 

Lubricants  

3  23 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts 

55  67 

Registration  fee  

30  00 

Garage  rental  

145  00 

Supply  Room. 

$1,021  93 

Equipment  

498  50 

8  00 

Expressage  

994  30 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

243  31 

Printing  

103  75 

Postage  

188  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  .... 

119  14 

Water  coolers  

33  00 

Incidentals  

35  24 

$92,229  68 


2,025  80 


3,245  67 


Automobile  Trucks  (2.) 


Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  . 

$45  75 

Gasoline  

277  17 

Lubricants     .  '  

1  00 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts. 

97  45 

Air  springs  for  trucks  

320  00 

Renewal  of  chauffeurs'  licenses  .... 

6  00 

Registration  fee  

4  00 

751  37 


Carried  forward 


$98,252  52 
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Brought  forward   $98,252  52 

Ford  Truck.  * 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  .  $31  00 

Gasoline   53  57 

Lubricants     ........  20  46 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts       .      .      .  106  68 

Garage  rental   120  00 

Registration  fee   2  00 

  333  71 

Total  $98,586  23 


SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 


Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian 
Salary  of  stenographer 
Temporary  clerical  service  . 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 

Postage  

Printing  

Telephone  switchboard  charges 
Car  tickets  for  custodians  . 
Incidentals  .... 


Automobile. 
Automobile  (old  auto  in  exchange)  . 
Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes) 

Gasoline  

Registration  fee  

Lubricants     .      .      .  . 
Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs 

Garage  rental  

Incidentals  


$4,500  00 
1,825  83 
180  00 
8  79 
142  33 
35  25 
232  53 
20  00 


1,203  00 
40  45 
163  18 
2  00 
28  42 
62  72 
130  00 


Total 


Assistant  Superintendents. 


Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (6) 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  . 
Temporary  clerical  service  . 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 
Telephone  switchboard  charges 

Postage  

Printing  

Telegrams  and  messenger  service 
Traveling  expenses,  conventions,  etc. 
Car  tickets  . 
Membership  in  Department  of  Superintendence, 


$42,000  00 
11,146  28 
90  00 
666  47 
569  85 
203  75 
182  10 
1  86 
253  95 
55  00 
5  00 


$6,944  73 


1,629  77 
$8,574  50 


Carried  forward  $55,174  26 


*  Used  at  Agricultural  Department  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
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Brought  forward 
Allowance  for  auto  mileage 
Incidentals 


$55,174  26 
54  88 
20 


Total 


Salaries  of  clerks 
Office  supplies 
Postage  . 
Printing  . 
Incidentals 

Total 


Board  of  Apportionment 


12,903  95 
10  72 
12  00 
34  75 
09 


155,229  34 


$2,961  51 


The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  the  Business  Manager. 

Board  of  Examiners. 

Salary  of  Chief  Examiner   $5,025  00 

Salaries  of  examiners   7,872  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   4,826  66 

Temporary  clerical  assistance     ....  544  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  342  15 

Typewriter     ........  70  00 

Telephone   328  50 

Car  tickets   30  00 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .  55  12 

Lunches  for  assistants   6  00 

Printing   393  80 

Postage   456  53 

Supplies  for  examinations   107  49 

Assistance  at  examinations   3,720  00 

Incidentals   1  26 

Total  $23,779  01 

Administration  Library. 

Salary  of  Librarian   $2,048  00 

Temporary  students  clerks   10  20 

Boston  Directory   10  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .      .      .  110  58 

Postage   30  00 

Telephone   87  16 

Books  and  subscriptions     .      .      .      .      .  883  13 
Membership  in  Department  of  Elementary 

School  principals   2  00 

Carfares   1  45 

Printing   24  50 

Binding   5015 

Incidentals   14  53 

Total  $3,271  70 
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Administration  Account,  Other  Items. 
Administration  Building: 

Salary  of  Custodian     .      .  .      .      .     $11,997  74 


Fuel  

Electric  current  for  light  and  power 

Towels  

Custodians'  supplies 

Supplies  for  offices  .... 

Washing  windows  .... 

Ice  

Water  cooler  

Cup  dispensers  

Incidentals  


Common  Street  Building   (partly   used  for 
administration  purposes) : 

Salary  of  custodian  

Fuel  

Electric  current  for  light  and  power 

Custodians'  supplies  

Ice  

Towels  ........ 


Dartmouth  Street: 
Salary  of  custodian 
Fuel  ... 
Electric  light 
Towels 

Custodians'  supplies 
Ice 


School  Committee; 


General  Expense: 
Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Manager  and 

Secretary  

Automobile  hire  

Engrossing  memorial  on  death  of  Thomas  J. 
Kenny    .      .      .  . 

Carried  forward  


1,233  89 
4,749  88 
322  48 
250  06 
194  62 
300  00 
278  25 
16  50 
19  50 
60  63 


$1,545  35 
349  36 
315  49 
29  38 
24  00 
29  25 


$726  87 
245  20 
110  50 
42  75 
7  97 
33  60 


Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time) 

$338 

33 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 

160 

41 

Postage  

2 

00 

Printing  

137 

7r, 

Books  and  subscriptions  

17 

25 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .... 

80 

45 

Refreshments  

753 

55 

Stenographic  service  at  hearings 

392 

16 

Expenses  in  connection  with  investigation  of 

subject  of  school  lunches  .... 

17 

so 

$616  26 
269  85 


00 


$19,423  55 


2,292  83 


1,166  89 


1,899  73 


$891  11     $24,783  00 
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Brought  for  word  ...... 

$>91  11 

Engrossing  memorial  on  death  of  James  J. 

Storrow  

5  00 

Engrossing  resolution  on  death  of  Mrs. 

Joanna  Scannell  

5  00 

T  nnp)ior\T>  tf\  Y"ici'»"/"»r>e  fmm  T~W-frmiT  "Rrkfl^fl  r.f 

Education  

15  00 

'ustodians"  Trial  Board: 

Attendance  of  custodian  member  at  hearings. 

$12  00 

Salarv.  clerical  assistant  

— 

idininistration  Printing: 

Minutes  ........ 

$6,902  9S 

Index  to  minutes  ...... 

1.233  30 

Index  to  school  documents  .... 

B  75 

Binding  documents  . 

396  45 

Tpsfhprs'  PTftTninaTioT»« 

1.S13  50 

Manuals  ........ 

3.219  99 

Pav  rolls  and  certifications 

1.S90  90 

Bills  and  statements  ..... 

770  00 

Purchase  order  blocks  ..... 

137  00 

Requisition  blocks    .      .  . 

1.301  73 

High  schools  ..... 

1  677  10 

Latin  and  high,  intermediate  and  elementarv 

schools 

503  v5 

Latin,  high,  elementarv.  intermediate  and 

trade  schools  ....... 

972  23 

Latin  and  high  schools  ..... 

605  72 

High  and  elementarv  schools  . 

511  00 

Intermediate  schools 

434  75 

Elementarv  and  intermediate  schools 

62  SO 

Elementarv"  schools  

1.245  30 

Vacation  schools  

101  25 

Summer  Review  high  school  .... 

100  40 

Summer  Review  elementarv  schools 

122  90 

Summer  Review  schools 

sn  05 

Summer  Review  and  vacation  schools  . 

112  00 

Business  Manager's  report 

2.173  37 

Superintendent  s  report 

1.S53  15 

Prr> pnsals  for  furnishing  supplies  T<">  ffbhffiolH^ 

49S  15 

Course  of  studv  in  English 

77?  00 

Catalogue  of  Teachers  College 

379  30 

Conr<p^  q t  Tiw r>Vi pr^  Coll  *xtp 

v.vuiccc  c»i   x  cui  un  o  v_  vilest  .... 

17S  90 

Circular  of  information  on  summer  courses 

at  Teachers  College  

47  50 

Course  of  study  in  mathematics 

230  60 

Pamphlet  of  Girls'  Division.  Continuation 

School  

774  SO 

916  11 
12  00 


Carried  fonmrd   $31,126  42     $25.7:1  11 
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Brought  forward   $31,126  42     $25,711  11 

Administration  Printing : 
Pamphlet  of  Boys'  Division  Continuation 

School   807  95 

Age  and  progress  report   2,696  13 

Reprint  of  Document  No.  12,  1921             .  1.516  75 
Reprint  of  Table  Xo.  10.  Document  Xo.  12. 

1925    34  60 

Revised  syllabus  for  Grade  V  .      .      .      .  2.235  15 

Request  for  quotations,  etc           .      .      .  3S3  90 
List  of  Educational  material  for  first  three 

grades   124  00 

Circular  of  information  on  summer  schools.  17  20 
Circular  on  rebinding  and  repairing  of  books,  13  65 
Report  on  fuel  and  light  ....  17  70 
Report  on  use  of  school  acQommodations  •.  12  60 
Course  of  study  in  clerical  practice  ...  103  10 
A  guide  to  the  choice  of  a  secondary  school,  1.058  40 
Practical  hints  on  how  to  study  Latin  .  .  420  75 
Course  of  study  in  household  science  .  664  00 
Course  of  study  in  social  science  for  Co- 
operative courses  in  high  schools  .  62  00 
Course  of  study  for  outside  credit  in  music,  21  00 
Record  of  extension  course  ....  23  50 
Circular  of  information  on  per  capita  allowance 

for  schools  and  districts      ....  8  20 
List  of  educational  material  for  kinder- 
gartens   49  75 

Circular  of  information  in  regard  to  books, 

and  other  supplies  used  in  schools          .  81  05 

Boston  spelling  list   384  55 

List  of  books  added  to  Administration  Library,  21  00 
Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff   331  10 

Schedule  of  teachers'  salaries                 .      .  88  25 

Annual  statistics   963  00 

List  of  eligible  candidates   454  25 

Stock  for  printing   2,488  31 

Miscellaneous   138  50 

  46.366  76 

Total  $72.077  87 

SUPERVISIOX  OR  PROFESSIOXAL  COXTROL. 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Salary  of  Director   $3,880  00 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director     .      .      .  3,428  05 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors   ....  11,529  86 


Carried  forward 


$18,837  91 
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Brought  forward 
Salary  of  clerk  .... 
Temporary  clerical  service  . 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 

Printing  

Postage  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  . 
Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidate- 
Car  tickets  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage 


$18, 
1 


837  91 
304  17 
174  00 
119  01 
249  75 

55  00 
248  05 
3  68 
282  60 

75  77 


Total 


Primary  Supervisors. 

Primary  supervisors  (2)   $6,269  30 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  34  73 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .  87  16 

Car  tickets   60  00 

Printing   24  75 

Postage   2  00 

Incidentals   — 


$21,349  94 


Total 


$6,477  94 


Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Salaries  and  Office  Expenditures. 
Salary   of   Assistant    Educational  Research 

(June  9  to  December  31,  1926)      .      .  $2,391  20 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director  (September 

1  to  December  31,  1926)   1,276  56 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  (December  23  to 

December  31,  1926)   68  40 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion  and 

Educational  Measurement   (January   1  to 

August  31,  1926) 


Salary  of  Research  Assistant 

cember  22,  1926) 
Salaries  of  clerks  . 
Temporary  clerical  service 
Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 

Postage  

Printing  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  . 
Allowance  for  auto  mileage 
Incidentals  


( Januarv  1  to  De- 


2.224  56 

2,419  28 
2,595  51 
277  00 
42  50 
128  64 
69  00 
259  35 
167  60 
9  90 
14 


$11,929  64 


Carried  forward 


$11,929  64 
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Brought  forward  $11,929  64 

Ed ucational  Measurement. 

Printing   $102  45 

Tests  2,112  80 

Incidentals   21  18 

  2,23(3  43 


Total  ■  .      .      .     $14,166  0"; 


Department  of  Vocation* al  Guidance. 


Salary  of  Director   $3,856  00 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Instructors     .      .  13,789  80 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Assistants  .  .  .  18,446  00 
Compensation  for  extra  work  and  summer 

work,  Vocational  Instructors  ....  852  00 
Compensation  for  extra  work  and  summer 

work,  Vocational  Assistants    ....  800  00 

Salaries  of  clerks                                         .  2,552  65 

Temporary  clerical  service   238  50 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   78  75 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  287  33 

Printing   125  25 

Postage   210  00 

Telephone   779  63 

Car  fares  for  vocational  assistants     ...  60  00 

Car  fares  for  clerical  assistants  .  11  40 

Books  and  subscriptions   83 

Incidentals   43 


Total  $42,088  57 


Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Manual  Arts    .  $5,040  00 

Salary  of  Associate  Director      ....  4,356  84 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors   .      .      .      .  11,471  40 

Salaries  of  First  Assistant  in  Manual  Arts  5,680  20 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  .  .  26,091  20 
Salaries  of  temporary  teachers  at  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts   2,241  80 

Salaries  of  clerks   6,898  57 

Temporary  clerical  service   264  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  596  32 

Printing                                                    .  194  85 

Postage   410  56 

Books  and  subscriptions   6  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  569  84 

Typewriters   192  75 

Lunches  for  assistants   9  85 


Carried  Jorward  $64,024  18 
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Brought  forward  $64,024  18 


Inventory  sheets   139  75 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        ....  243  14 

Car  tickets   560  00 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .  3  96 

Drawing  supplies  not  otherwise  charged  .  882  27 

Schedule  of  visits   53  40 

Manual  training  supplies  not  otherwise  charged,  70  31 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  2  02 

Plates,  prints,  slides  and  photographs      .      .  11  65 

Incidentals   6  17 


Total  $65,996  85 


Department  of  Music. 


Salary  of  Director  of  Music       ....  $4,656  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors    ....  21,278  40 

Salaries  of  Assistants   28,625  63 

Temporary  Assistants   434  50 

Salaries  of  Musical  Instrument  Instructors  16,636  75 

Supervisors  of  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  3,651  90 

Salary  of  clerk   1,617  17 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  263  17 

Car  tickets   509  00 

Printing   156  05 

Postage   100  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  167  60 
Services  in  connection  with  outside  study  of 

music  by  pupils   373  00 

Printing,  outside  study  of  music       ...  13  50 

Music  supplies   23  99 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  .  .  .  .  189  64 
Services  of  judges  of  musical  organizations  in 

street  parade   40  00 

Incidentals     ........  29  00 


Total   $78,765  30 


Department  of  Kindergartens. 


Salary  of  Director  of  Kindergartens  .      .      .  $3,822  40 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  3,017  50 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)      .      .      .  912  91 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .      .      .  71  70 

Car  tickets   45  00 

Printing   33  40 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  equipment      .      .  8  37 

Postage   100  52 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  87  15 

Incidentals   17 


Total  $8,099  12 
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Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 


Salary  of  Director  of  Household  Science  and 

Arts   $3,880  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  ....  5,840  00 
Salary  of  First  Assistant,  Manual  Arts  (assigned 

part  time)   632  00 

Salary  of  teacher  (assigned  to  mothercraft 

classes)   548  57 

Salaries  of  clerks   2,565  66 

Temporary  clerical  assistance     ....  30  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  109  34 

Car  tickets  '    ".  151  00 

Printing  and  binding   145  40 

Postage  .      .    120  15 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        ....  7  90 

Typewriter   70  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  87  15 

Incidentals   2  63 


Total  $14,189  80 


Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Special  Classes       .      .  $3,880  00 

Salary  of  Medical  Inspector,  Special  Classes   .  2,416  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)                 .  912  92 

Temporary  clerical  assistance     ....  30  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  55  02 

Printing   37  65 

Postage   56  25 

Telephone  switchboard  charges        ...  87  15 

Car  tickets   60  00 

Incidentals   — 

Total  $7,534  99 

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 
Salary  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator  to  June  9,  $1,769  60 
Salary  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator  from  De- 
cember 1    348  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)                 .  579  17 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  40  59 

Printing   15  50 

Postage   18  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  87  15 

Car  tickets   90  00 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .      .  15  45 


Total  $2,963  46 
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Director  of  Penmanship. 


Salary  of  Director  

$3,554  50 

Assistant  Director  

2,920  00 

Assistant,  elementary,  assigned  .... 

2,223  20 

Salary  of  clerk  

1,147  67 

Temporary  clerical  assistance  .... 

6  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance  

199  70 

Venice  supplies  anu  cmjipiiiciii/  .... 

Car  tickets  

233  00 

Printing  ......... 

27  75 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  .... 

6  32 

Slides,  etc  

134  20 

Postage  

85  50 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

94  65 

Incidentals  

9  08 

Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Evening  Schools 

$4,896  00 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  "C"  Classes  . 

695  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  

6,573  00 

Temporary  clerical  services  .... 

48  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  .... 

224  35 

Car  tickets  

31  20 

Calculating  machine  

425  00 

Printing  .  

128  50 

Postage  

182  59 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  .... 

144  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

438  62 

Incidentals  

For  Evening  Schools: 

Printing,  evening  high  schools 

$136  25 

Printing,  evening  elementary  schools 

327  50 

Printing,    evening    high    and  elementary 

schools  

47  45 

Printing,  evening  high  and  trade  schools 

104  60 

Printing,    evening   elementary   and  trade 

schools  

86  50 

Printing,  for  all  evening  schools 

Diplomas  and  certificates  .... 

260  25 

$10,785  55 


$13,786  26 


962  55 


Total 


$14,748  81 
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Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Salary  of  Director   $600  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)         ....  579  16 

Printing   17  25 

Victrola   40  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .      .      .  40  22 

Postage   28  00 

Car  tickets                                               .  20  00 

Telephone      .   139  49 

Total  $1,464  12 


Department  of  Physical  Education 
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Salary  of  Director  of  Physical  Education  

Salary  oi  Associate  Director  of  Physical  Education . 
Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Education. 
Salary  of  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds .... 
Salaries  of  temporary  supervisors  of  playgrounds.  . 

Salaries  of  clerks  (one  on  part  time)  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Printing  and  bindinp  

Surety  bonds  

Postage  

Supplies,  etc  ,  

Supplies  for  rifle  practice  

Switch  board  charges  

Incidentals  

Printing  in  connection  with  football  games  

Services  of  officials  at  football  games  

Services  of  officials  at  soccer  games  

Services  of  umpires  at  baseball  games  

Supplies  for  tootball  games  

Rental  of  grounds  for  football  games  

Rental  of  grounds  for  athletic  activities  of  girls.  .  .  . 
Car  tickets  


Carried  forward. 


040  00 
834  80 
176  00 
624  00 
815  05 
337  50 
147  00 
44  32 
286  20 


340  20 
14  40 


52  46 
159  02 
,587  00 
321  00 
125  00 
244  00 
,493  35 
215  00 
2()f>  00 


?28,062  30 
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Brought  forward  

Athletic  certificates  and  military  diplomas  

Playground  certificates  

Services,  printing  and  supplies  for  athletic  meets  

Services  of  judges,  use  of  armories,  supplies,  etc.,  for  annual  drills.  . 

Printing  for  schools  

Supplies  sold  out  of  stock  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  

Use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade  

Incidentals,  playgrounds  

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (inoluding  inner  tubes)   $132  75 

Gasoline   119  30 

Registration    10  00 

Lubricants   25  35 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs,  etc   146  30 

Garage  rental   120  00 

Incidentals   — 


$28,062  30 
510  09 
12  35 
1,240  34 
1,607  86 
164  05 
6  46 
454  02 
301  70 


$493  09 


553  70 


Totals. 


$32,359  17 


$1,046  79 


Total 


$33,405  96 


SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES. 
Department  of  School  Hygiene. 
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School  Physicians. 

$6,000  00 

Salaries  of  physicians  assigned  to  certificating  office  

1,158  45 

$7,158  45 
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Brought  forirard  

Salary  of  physicians  (Schick  tests)  

Salary  of  Sanitary  Inspector  (Sept.  1  to  Oct.  30,  1926) . 

Salary  of  temporary  nutrition  specialist  

Salaries  of  clerks  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Transportation  of  pupils  to  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary . . 

Postage  

Messenger  service  and  telegrams  

Telephone  switch  board  charges  

Printing  

Typewriter  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  

Car  tickets  

Traveling  expenses  of  director  

Supplies  for  tests  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Towels  

Incidentals  

Xursft. 

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Salary  of  nurse  assigned  to  certificating  office  

Salary  of  temporary  nurses  

Salaries  of  nurses  for  Schick  tests  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Printing  

Postage  

Car  tickets  


$7,158  45 


2,647  7S 
758  72 
1,030  00 


Totals  $11,594  95  \    $7,670  13 


Total 


$19,265  08 
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GENERAL  CHARGES. 


Department  of  Attend  ax  ce. 

Salary  of  Chief  Attendance  Officer    .  $3,520  00 

Salaries  of  Attendance  Officers  ....  69.369  08 

Salaries  of  Temporary  Attendance  Officers  31 S  00 

Salary  of  Clerk   1.S25  83 

Temporary  clerical  service   54  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ...  120  66 

Printing   193  40 

Postage   355  35 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange  i  55  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage             .      .  172  40 

Telephone  switchboard  charges        ...  89  10 

Car  tickets   1.580  00 

Incidentals   3  03 

  $77,655  85 

Supervisor  of  Licemed  Minors. 
Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  .  $3,024  00 

Salary  of  clerk   1 ,825  S3 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  3  33 

Typewriter  ipld  machine  in  exchange »     .      .  60  00 

Telephone   63  82 

Printing   31  30 

Postage   51  90 

Car  tickets   100  00 

Badges  and  cards  for  licensed  minors       .      .  170  00 

  5,330  18 

Total  $82,986  03 


General  Account. 

Salary  of  City  Treasurer,  Custodian        .      .  $1,429  17 

Salaries  of  custodians.,  not  otherwise  charged  .  40  OS 

Salaries  of  custodians  at  examinations     .  102  68 

Sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel  2.253  50 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   2.122  00 

Heating  and  care  of  gymnasium  for  drill  pur- 
poses and  class  day  exercises.  Hyde  Park 

Municipal  Building   532  00 

Premium  on  fuel  oil   117  3S 

Premium  on  fuel   .   366  30 

Cost  of  moving  and  turning  coal       ...  6S  94 

Advertising   7S4  SO 

Diplomas  and  certificates   3.206  12 

Ribbon  for  diplomas   4o5  SI 


Carried  forward  S11.46S  78 
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Brought  forward  $11,468  78 

Supplies  broken  and  lost  in  transit  and  at 

schools   335  66 

Removing  rubbish  from  various  schools   .  63  50 

Moving  furniture  to  and  from  World  War 

Memorial  Park  in  connection  with  East 

Boston  High  School  Field  Day     ...  10  00 

Moving  supplies  at  Michelangelo  School  for 

drill  purposes   81  60 

Moving  and  replacing  supplies  at  Michelangelo 

School  to  allow  room  for  installation  of  new 

furniture   20  00 

Moving  musical  instruments  and  supplies  from 

Lowell  School  to  Memorial  High  School    .  15  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  master  to  convention    .  83  18 

Expenses  in  connection  with  tabulating  co- 
operative review  spelling  tests  ...  25  00 
Refund  of  loan  on  stolen  calculating  machine  .  7  00 
Excess  charge  on  supplies,  reimbursement  to 

be  made  to  the  School  Committee  ...  69  89 

Overcharge  on  auto  mileage  to  be  refunded    .  35  05 

Expenses  in  connection  with  teaching  science 

in  elementary  and  intermediate  schools       .  79  19 

Packing  and  moving  supplies  between  schools,  1,668  50 
Fuel  for  branch  of  the  Public  Library  at  the 

Memorial  High  School   90  27 

Custodian's  supplies  for  branch  of  the  Public 

Library  at  the  Memorial  High  School    .      .  51  12 

Books,  supplies  and  car  tickets  sold  out  of 

stock   2,074  18 

Supplies  used  as  samples   11  56 

Exhibits   88  21 

Removing  ashes  1,919  08 

Permits  to  keep  fuel  oil  and  gasolene       .      .  27  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   17,826  47 

Transportation,  wards  of  the  city  .  .  .  1,738  58 
Tuition,  paid  town  of  W'inthrop  .      .  117  88 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop   .  14  70 

Tuition,    paid    Massachusetts  Agricultural 

Schools   54  17 

Tuition,     paid     Massachusetts  Industrial 

Schools   240  40 

Tuition,  paid  for  Continuation  School  pupils  in 

other  cities  and  towns  1,781  80 

Rebate  on  tuition  charges   150  92 

Printing  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with 

Journal  of  Character  Training  .  .  .  5,547  07 
Supplies  for  bookbinder   96  19 

Carried  forward  $45,791  95 
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Brought  forward  ...... 

$45,791 

95 

Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Manager  on 

supplies,  apparatus,  etc.  ..... 

1,015 

00 

Short  postage  ....... 

28 

47 

Salaries  of  custodians,  promotional  and  im- 

provement courses  for  teachers 

1,120 

77 

Conducting   promotional   and  improvement 

courses  for  teachers 

17,141 

85 

Supplies  for  promotional  and  improvement 

85 

62 

Moving  supplies  at  Julia  Ward  Howe  School 

for  drill  purposes  

135 

72 

Barrels,  cans,  etc.  

147 

50 

at'              i                   1 1         1              1j           it  i 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools  and 

price  adjustments  

4,854 

95 

Incidentals  

60 

82 

Credits : 

Barrels,  cans,  packing  cases,  etc.  . 

$158 

00 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on  ac- 

count of  quality  of  fuel  falling  below 

standard  requirements  .... 

742 

52 

Penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  ac- 

count of  quality  of  supplies  falling  below 

standard  requirements  .... 

402 

36 

Cash  discounts  

2,909 

09 

$70,382  65 


4,211  97 


$66,170  68 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Extended  Use 
of  the  Public 

Schools 
Appropriation. 

Regular 
Appropriation. 

Salary  of  Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools .  . 

$3,936 

00 

Salary  of  clerk  

1,512 

83 

Services  of  Custodian,  Administration  Building  

1 

00 

9 

96 

$22  81 

194 

90 

65 

12 

37 

20 

184 

00 

Telephone  

60 

167  60 

Incidentals  

Totals  

$5,941 

61 

$190  41 

Total  

$6,132  02 
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Summary. —  Cost  of  Administration,   Supervision   and  General 

Charges. 


Administration. 

Total 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total. 

$48,305 

54 

$48,305  54 

98,586 

23 

98,586  23 

8,574 

50 



8,574  50 

55,229 

34 



55,229  34 

Board  of  Examiners  

23,779 

01 



23,779  01 

2,961 

51 



2,961  51 

3,271 

70 



3,271  70 

Administration  account,  other  items  

72,077 

87 

72,077  87 

$312,785 

70 



$312,785  70 

Supervision  or  Professional  Control. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

$21,349 

94 



$21,349  94 

6,477 

94 



6,477  94 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

14,166 

07 



14,166  07 

42,088 

57 



42,088  57 

65,996 

85 



65,996  85 

Supervision,  Department  of  Music  

78,765 

30 



78,765  30 

Supervision,  Department  of  Kindergartens  .  .  . 
Supervision,  Department  of  Household  Science 

8,099 

12 



8,099  12 

14,189 

80 

1  A    1  Qf\  OA 

14,189  80 

Supervision,  Department  of  Special  Classes. .  .  . 

7,534 

99 

— 

7,534  99 

2,963 

46 

2,9bo  46 

Director  of  Penmanship  

10,785 

55 

10,785  55 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  

1,464 

12 

— 

1,464  12 

Supervision,  Department  of  Evening  Schools .  . 

14,748 

81 

14,748  81 

Supervision,      Department      of  Physical 
Education  

33,405 

96 

33,405  96 

Supervision,  Department  of  School  Hygiene.  .  . 

19,265 

08 

19,265  08 

Department  of  Attendance*  

82,986 

03 

82,986  03 

General  Account  

66,170 

68 

66,170  68 

Supervision,  Department  of  Extended  Use 
of  the  Public  Schools  

6,132 

02 

6,132  02 

$496,590 

29 

$496,590  29 

Total  cost  of  administration,  supervision 

and  general  charges  

$809,375 

99 

$809,375  99 

Including  supervisor  of  licensed  minors. 


Summary  of  Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision 
and  General  Charges  to  Schools,  Groups  of  Schools  and 


Activities. 

Teachers  College   $6,984  18 

Latin  and  high  schools   171,476  39 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools   546,941  39 

Speech  Improvement  classes   1,620  51 

Boston  Clerical  School   1,691  99 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   2,284  70 

Horace  Mann  School   1,856  76 

Trade  School  for  Girls   5,997  91 

Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes      ......  6,477  55 

Continuation  School,  compulsory   11,558  78 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,399  87 

Training  school  for  teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  456  30 


Carried  forward 


$758,746  33 
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Brought  forward  $758,746  33 

Summer  Review  High  School   550  48 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools   2,655  17 

Vacation  schools   2,159  89 

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes   — 

Gardening   — 

Evening  high  schools   9,768  36 

Evening  elementary  schools   16,280  10 

Evening  school  extension   561  30 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes   1,343  42 

Day  Practical  Arts  classes   924  09 

Park  playgrounds   5,960  24 

Schoolyard  playgrounds   4,294  59 

School  centers   5,212  22 

Use  of  school  accommodations   919  80 

Total   $809,375  99 

TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  COSTS. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  switchboard,  which  has  been  apportioned  to  the 
respective  offices  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  instru- 
ments thereon  connected  to  the  switchboard. 

Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Operation. 

Salaries  of  operators   $2,105  83 

Switchboard  rental  *     .  117  03 

Trunk  lines   313  09 

Metallic  circuits   114  40 

Telephone  sets   673  76 

Listings   9  36 

Service  connection  charges   — 

Exchange  service   — 

Excess  calls   2,138  44 

Toll  calls  and  messages   222  64 

Incidentals   17  28 


$5,711  83 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Charges. 
Superintendent  and  Secretary    ....         $569  85 
Business  Manager 


Supply  room  . 
Schoolhouse  Custodian 
Assistant  Superintendents 

Carried  forward 


489  39 
87  16 
167  61 
569  85 

$1,883  86 
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Brought  forward   $1,883  86 

Administration  Library   87  16 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training      .      .  248  05 

Primary  Supervisors   87  16 

Board  of  Examiners   328  50 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement  .      .  167  60 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  .      .      .  489  38 

Department  of  Manual  Arts      ....  569  84 

Department  of  Music   167  60 

Department  of  Evening  Schools       .      .      .  328  49 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts    .  87  15 

Department  of  Kindergartens    .      .      .      .  87  15 

Department  of  Special  Classes   .      .      .      .  87  15 

Commercial  Co-ordinator   87  15 

Director  of  Penmanship   87  15 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages          .  87  15 

Department  of  Physical  Education   .  328  49 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  .            .      .  167  60 

Department  of  Attendance  .  .  .  87  15 
Department  of  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools   167  60 

School  Committee   80  45 

  $5,711  83 
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Stock  Balance,  1926. 
Debit. 

Inventory  December  31,  1925  : 


Books   

$10,253 

81 

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

7,612 

88 

Drawing  supplies  

3,817 

02 

Kindergarten  supplies  

2,128 

95 

Custodians'  supplies  

6,114 

70 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies 

*  33,150 

92 

Sewing  supplies  

1,099 

IS 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  . 

2,903 

34 

Cookery  supplies  

123 

15 

Science  supplies  

33 

23 

Physical  education  supplies  .... 

4,260 

49 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools  

75 

82 

Receipts,  1926: 
Purchases : 

Books   

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

Drawing  supplies  

Kindergarten  supplies  

Custodians'  supplies  

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  . 

Sewing  supplies  

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades, 

Cookery  supplies  

Physical  education  supplies 

Science  supplies  

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools  


From  schools: 

Manual  training  supplies 
Drawing  supplies 
Kindergarten  supplies 
Custodians'  supplies 
Miscellaneous  education  supplies 
Physical  education  supplies  . 


Overcharges: 

Sewing  supplies  overcharged  to  schools 
Custodians'  supplies  overcharged  to  schools, 


$4,558  06 
13,623  59 
10,424  68 

10.185  25 
26,021  95 

132,408  70 
5,330  33 
19,561  58 
1,317  24 

11.186  45 


215  00 


$293  09 
44  65 
25  00 
8  50 
396  26 
1,412  05 

$31  53 
76  31 


$71,573  49 


234,832  83 


2,179  55 


107  84 


Total 


$308,693  71 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 


*  Including  srhool  physicians  and  nurses. 
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Stock  Balance,  1926. 
Credit. 

Deliveries  on  requisitions: 

Books   $8,020  39 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  14,417  41 

Drawing  supplies   6,666  73 

Kindergarten  supplies   8,715  89 

Custodians'  supplies   26.503  12 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  *  126,936  65 

Sewing  supplies   5,237  97 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  18,978  13 

Cookery  supplies   1,212  68 

Science  supplies        .......  10  27 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  11,627  03 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   98  00 

  $228,424  27 

Undercharges: 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  under- 
charged to  schools   $1,949  91 

Manual  training  supplies  undercharged  to 

to  schools   817  91 

Drawing  supplies  undercharged  to  schools  .        1,344  36 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades 

undercharged  to  schools      ....  755  36 

Kindergarten    supplies    undercharged  to 

schools   24  23 

Cookery  supplies  undercharged  to  schools   .  30  16 

Physical  education  supplies  undercharged  to 

schools   40  86 

  4,962  79 

Inventory  December  31,  1926: 

Books   $6,791  48 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  6,294  24 

Drawing  supplies   6,275  26 

Kindergarten  supplies   3,599  08 

Custodians'  supplies   5,718  34 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  37,069  32 

Sewing  supplies   1,223  07 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  2,731  43 

Cookery  supplies   197  55 

Science  supplies   22  96 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  5,191  10 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools                                               .  192  82 

  75,306  65 

Total  $308,693  71 

Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 

*  Including  school  physicians  and  nurses. 


Summary  of  Costs  Checking  Total  Expenditures.* 


Costs 
Exclusive  of 
Administration, 
Supervision 
and  General 
Charges 
and  with 
Direct  Income 
Deducted. 

Costs  with 
Costs  of 
Administration , 
Supervision 
and  General 
Charges 
Added. 

Costs  with 
Tuition 
Receipts  and 
Other  Income 

Deducted. 

$166,222  37 

$173,206 

55 

$159,143  84 

2,795,305  26 

2,966,781 

65 

2,937,401  33 

8.2S4.610  18 

8,831,551 

57 

8,799,540  53 

40,116  67 

41,737 

18 

41,520  05 

44,233  32 

45,925 

31 

45,111  27 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

19,745  39 

22,030 

09 

21,995  34 

Horace  Mann  School  

54,391  06 

56,247 

82 

13,485  49 

1,499  20 

1,499 

20 

1,477  81 

58,999  74  ' 

64,997 

65 

36,996  36 

72,500  17 

78,977 

72 

66,325  04 

88,351  91 

99,910 

69 

78,192  86 

8,634  50 

10,034 

37 

9,937  84 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  

5,348  27 

5,804 

57 

4,588  97 

11,559  62 

12,110 

10 

11,800  59 

30,851  43 

33,506 

60 

33,262  08 

28,159  51 

30,319 

40 

30,319  40 

80,552  52 

90,320 

88 

89,487  89 

90,952  20 

107,232 

30 

78,180  01 

2,240  22 

2,801 

52 

2,766  77 

9,012  33 

10,355 

75 

9,420  34 

1,349  24 

2,273 

33 

2,273  33 

16,118  14 

16,118 

14 

16,118  14 

3,296  10 

3,296 

10 

3,296  10 

1,754  37 

1,7.54 

37 

1,754  37 

53,837  23 

59,797 

47 

59,797  47 

49,312  16 

53,606 

75 

53,606  75 

Extended  Use  of  the  public  schools: 

51,541  47 

56,753 

69 

56,753  69 

6,061  28 

6,981 

08 

6,981  08 

Totals  

Add  cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 
charges  

Total  

Deduct  apportioned  income  (including  tuition)  

Net  total  

Add  total  income  (direct  and  apportioned)  

Total  .....  iJvjjA 

Increase  in  inventory  

Total  expenditures,  1926  

$12,076,555  86 

809,375  99 
$12,885,931  85 

214,397  11 
$12,671,534  74 
$12,671,534  74 

611,157  43 
$13,282,692  17 
3,733  16 
$13,286,425  33 

$12,885,931  85 

$12,671,534  74 

*  Exclusive  of  cost  of  pensions  to  teachers  and  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians,  new  buildings, 
lands,  yards,  etc.,  repairs  and  alterations,  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 
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Table  Showing  Costs  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1911-12  and 
1926  and  the  Increases  in  Fifteen  Years. 


1911-12. 

1926. 

Increases  in 
Fifteen 
Years. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary  

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Board  of  Examiners  

$27,207  31 
+  "3fi  1 27  57 
4,356  93 
30,900  31 

16,725  58 

$48,305  54 
98,586  23 
8',574  50 
55,229  34 
23,779  01 
2,961  51 
3,271  70 
72,077  87 

$21,098  23 
fi2  458  fifi 
4,217  57 
24,329  03 
23,779  01 
2,961  51 
3,271  70 
55,352  29 

Totals  

$115,317  70  1  $312,785  70  j  $197,468  00 

*  Duties  of  Auditor,  which  were  actually  the  duties  of  a  Business  Manager,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Business  Manager,  October  14,  1912. 
t  Including  Auditor. 


Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  and 
Other  Charges  for  the  Years  1911-12  and  1926,  and  the  In- 
creases in  Fifteen  Years. 


1911-12. 

1926. 

Increases  in 
Fifteen 
Yeais. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

*  $5,556 

96 

$21,349 

94 

$15,792  9S 

6,477 

94 

6,477  94 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurements  

14,166 

07 

14,166  07 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

1,986 

05 

42,088 

57 

40,102  52 

15,422 

03 

65,996 

85 

50.574  82 

Department  of  Music  

19,802 

72 

78,765 

30 

58,962  58 

Department  of  Kindergartens  

1,934 

7^ 

8,099 

12 

6.164  34 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts .  .  . 

2,269 

72 

14,189 

80 

11,920  OS 

7,534 

99 

7.534  99 

2,963 

46 

2.963  46 

Director  of  Penmanship  

10,785 

55 

10.785  55 

1,464 

12 

1.464  12 

4,971 

19 

14,748 

81 , 

9.777  62 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  J 

t  lu,159 

04 

/  33,405 
\  19,265 

96  \ 
08/ 

42,512  00 

33,083 

16 

82,986 

03 

49,902  87 

22,823 

17 

66,170 

68 

43,347  51 

Department  of  Extended  Use  

6.132 

02 

6,132  02 

Total?  

$11S,008  82 

$496,590  29 

$378,581  47 

*  Supervisor  of  substitutes. 

t  Excluding  salaries  of  Assistant  Instructors  of  Physical  Training  and  Instructor  and 
Assistant  Instructors  in  Militaiy  Drill  and  Armorer. 


Statistics  1911-12  and  1926. 


1911-12. 

1926. 

Increases  in 
Fifteen 
Years. 

Total  Expenditures*  

$4,277,938  30 

$13,423,178  94 

$9,145,240  64 

Day  Schools: 

Average  membership  

69,272 

t  129,375 

30,103 

Average  attendance  

91,049 

t  118,748 

27,699 

Summer  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

209 

6,347 

6,138 

Evening  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

7,964 

6.940 

J  1.024 

Evening  School  Extension: 

A vei  age  attendance  

716 

378 

t  338 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for 
Immigrants,  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes,  Tiaining  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
Gardening  and  Recreational  Handicraft  Classes.  J  Decrease. 

Ill 
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Tajble  Showing  Costs  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1908-09  and 
1926  and  the  Increases  in  Eighteen  Years. 


1908=09. 

1926. 

Increases  in 
Eighteen 
Years. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary  

Business  Manager  *  

Schoolbouse  Custodian  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Board  of  Examiners  

Board  of  Apportionment  

Administration  Library  

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

$21,365  26 
t  24,112  92 
3,011  74 
28,812  84 

13,454  54 

$48,305  54 
98,586  23 
8,574  50 
55,229  34 
23,779  01 
2,961  51 
3,271  70 
72,077  87 

$26,940  28 
74,473  31 
5,562  76 
26.416  50 
23,779  01 
2,961  51 
3,271  70 
58,623  33 

Totals  

$90,757  30 

$312,785  70 

$222,028  40 

*  Duties  of  Auditor,  which  were  actually  the  duties  of  a  Business  Manager,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Business  Manager  October  14,  1912. 
t  Including  Auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  and 
Other  Charges  for  the  Years  1908-09  and  1926,  and  the 
Increases  in  Eighteen  Years. 

1908=09. 

1926. 

Increases  in 
Eighteen 
Years. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

Primary  Supervisors  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  

*  $3,192  79 

13,510  37 
19,331  20 
1,807  81 
1,486  51 

3,050  46 

16,878  34 

31,999  58 
18,722  16 

$21,349  94 
6,477  94 

14,166  07 
42,088  57 
65,996  85 
78,765  30 

8,099  12 
14,189  80 

7,534  99 

2,963  46 
10,785  55 

1,464  12 
14,748  81 
/   33,405  961 
1   19,265  08 1 
82,986  03 
66,170  68 

6,132  02 

$18,157  15 
6,477  94 

14,166  07 
42,088  57 
52,486  48 
59,434  10 

6,291  31 
12,703  29 

7,534  99 

2,963  46 
10,785  55 

1,464  12 
11,698  35 

35,792  70 

50,986  45 
47,448  52 
6,132  ,02 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Department  of  Music  

Department  of  Kindergartens  

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts .  .  . 

Department  of  Special  Classes  

Commercial  Co-ordinator  

Director  of  Penmanship  

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  

Department  of  Evening  Schools  

Department  of  Physical  Education  \ 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  / 

Department  of  Attendance  

General  Account  

Department  of  Extended  Use  

$109,979  22 

$496,590  29 

$386,611  07 

*  Supervisor  of  substitutes. 


Statistics  1908-09  and  1926. 


Increases  in 

1908=09. 

1926. 

Eighteen 

Years. 

Total  Expenditures  *  

Day  Schools: 

Average  membership  

$3,621,304  48 

$13,423,178  94 

$9,801,874  46 

96,925 

1  129,375 

32,450 

Average  attendance  

88,475 

t  118,748 

30,273 

Summer  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

6,347 

6,347 

Evening  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

7,778 

6,940 

X  838 

Evening  School  Extension: 

Average  attendance  

378 

t  378 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for 
Immigrants,  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes,  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 
Gardening  and  Recreational  Handicraft  Classes. 

X  Decrease. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  Other  Per  Capita  Costs  and 
Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on  Average  Attendance. 

Teachers  College. 


School. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Teachers  College  

$199  22 

$6  22 

$10  51 

$16  73 

$215  95 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Public  Latin  

$111 

46 

$3 

85 

$3 

72 

$7 

57 

$119  03 

101 

31 

3 

89 

2 

79 

6 

68 

107  99 

115 

62 

3 

46 

8 

94 

12 

40 

128  02 

Charlestown  High  

133 

86 

2 

96 

10 

76 

13 

72 

147  58 

Dorchester  High  for  Boys  

119 

67 

4 

93 

12 

96 

17 

89 

137  56 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

113 

15 

3 

49 

2 

51 

6 

00 

119  15 

145 

94 

3 

39 

18 

84 

22 

23 

168  17 

English  High  

115 

65 

2 

44 

4 

90 

7 

34 

'    122  99 

Girls'  High  

110 

33 

3 

32 

3 

50 

6 

82 

117  15 

High  School  of  Commerce  .... 

163 

25 

2 

95 

6 

69 

9 

64 

172  89 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

189 

72 

•  1 

62 

5 

53 

7 

15 

196  87 

Hyde  Park  High  

126 

83 

2 

79 

7 

47 

10 

26 

137  09 

Jamaica  Plain  High  

115 

49 

3 

53 

8 

90 

12 

43 

127  92 

162 

02 

2 

29 

7 

66 

9 

95 

171  97 

Memorial  High  for  Girls  f  •  •  -  • 

110 

78 

08 

1 

04 

1 

12 

111  90 

126 

10 

3 

45 

6 

67 

10 

12 

136  22 

$125  22 

$3  27 

$6  77 

$10  04 

$135  26 

*  Including  physical  education. 

t  Opened  during  year  1926.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  Sehocl  Districts. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
ot  In- 
structors* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals* 

riooks  ana 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

$S5  75 

$1 

23 

$3 

37 

$4  60 

$90 

35 

S4  30 

1 

57  I 

2 

65 

4  22 

SS 

52 

72  47 

1 

37 

2 

92 

4  29 

76 

76 

70  52 

1 

S2 

o 

49 

4  31 

74 

S3 

Blackinton-.Tohn  Cheverus.  . 

71  74 

9S 

2 

11 

3  09 

74 

S3 

76  09 

7S 

3 

39 

4  17 

80 

26 

SO  59 

74 

1 

67 

2  41 

S3 

00 

63  45 

1 

10 

2 

02 

3  12 

66 

57 

69  SO 

1 

2S 

1 

91 

3  19 

-•i 

99 

Christopher  Gibson  

6S  39 

1 

57 

2 

51 

4  08 

72 

47 

SO  89 

1 

13 

2 

84 

3  97 

84 

S6 

69  92 

77 

2 

06 

2  S3 

72 

75 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate^ 





77  05 

77 

3 

52 

4  29 

SI 

34 

8S  30 

1 

24 

3 

77 

5  01 

93 

31 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

69  40 

1 

59 

1 

94 

3  53 

72 

93 

68  77 

1 

07 

1 

9S 

3  05 

71 

S2 

Elihu  Greenwood  

71  92 

S2 

3 

00 

3  82 

75 

74 

Eliot  

67  63 

97 

2 

38 

3  35 

70 

98 

66  59 

1 

67 

~ 

58 

4  25 

70 

84 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

61  19 

1 

52 

1 

74 

3  26 

64 

67  59 

1 

29 

2 

67 

3  96 

71 

55 

65  SO 

1 

IS 

2 

21 

3  39 

69 

19 

73  6S 

1 

24 

1 

91 

3  15 

76 

S3 

F.  V.  Thompson  Intermediate, 

So  61 

o 

62 

27 

7  S9 

93 

50 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

SO  57 

1 

05 

2 

53 

3  5S 

84 

15 

Gaston  

73  31 

1 

07 

1 

62 

2  69 

76 

00 

Gilbert  Stuart  

73  SO 

1 

47 

2 

S4 

4  31 

7S 

11 

Grover    Cleveland  Inter- 

S7  01 

5 

22 

16 

93 

22  15 

109 

16 

Hancock  

7S  34 

SS 

2 

06 

2  94 

SI 

2S 

S3  2S 

95 

2 

91 

3  S6 

S7 

14 

Henrv  Grew  

70  15 

1 

29 

3 

37 

4  66 

74 

SI 

Henry  I..  Higginson  t  

_ 

77  38 

| 

!  • 

S3 

3 

11 

4  94 

S2 

32 

*  Including  physical  education. 

t  Opened  as  districts  during  year  1926.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 
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Schools. 


Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 


Books. 


Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 


Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 


Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  t  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather   

Michelangelo  Intermediate  t  ■ 

Mi  not  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate   


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw. .  .  . 
Robert  Treat  Paine . 

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman .  .  . 


Theodore    Roosevelt  Inter- 
mediate   

Thomas  Gardner  


$65  84 

$1  12 

$2  85 

78  92 

1  10 

2  53 

69  45 

1  04 

2  76 

58  89 

81 

2  16 

73  76 

79 

2  42 

69  79 

1  37 

2  50 

66  06 

96 

1  37 

73  32 

1  27 

3  97 

81  98 

1  59 

3  68 

62  36 

1  17 

2  28 

72  31 

i« 

2  20 

92  20 

1  93 

4  27 

71  57 

2  16 

69  62 

94 

2  17 

— 
67  71 

82 

— 
3  14 

77  25 

1  32 

2  64 

76  91 

1  62 

1  99 

93  36 

2  01 

4  80 

67  54 

1  10 

3  06 

75  74 

1  09 

3  04 

74  80 

1  11 

2  93 

92  25 

99 

3  16 

72  86 

96 

3  14 

70  76 

1  42 

2  79 

63  64 

76 

2  13 

63  89 

93 

2  17 

57  60 

80 

1  91 

105  76 

1  05 

4  09 

67  59 

1  40 

2  84 

75  37 

1  59 

3  03 

77  39 

1  82 

2  78 

70  86 

47 

2  06 

$3  97 
3  63 
3  80 

2  97 

3  21 
3  87 

2  33 
5  24 

5  27 

3  45 
3  35 

6  20 

2  83 

3  11 


3  96 

71  67 

3  96 

81  21 

3  61 

80  52 

6  81 

100  17 

4  16 

71  70 

4  13 

79  87 

4  04 

78  84 

4  15 

96  40 

4  10 

76  96 

4  21 

74  97 

2  89 

66  53 

3  10 

66  99 

2  71 

60  31 

5  14 

•  110  90 

4  24 

71  83 

4  62 

79  99 

4  60 

81  99 

2  53 

73  39) 

*  Including  physical  education. 

t  Opened  as  districts  during  year  1926.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  Interme- 
diate 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

$85  19 
66  36 
75  53 

105  29 
74  33 

84  87 
74  14 
92  13 
71  09 
77  09 
64  39 

$1  30 
93 
1  23 
1  46 

1  28 

2  48 
78 

1  20 
1  37 
1  31 
1  57 

$2  19 

2  46 
2  43 
5  84 
2  22 

9  98 

1  76 

2  99 

1  32 

2  47 
1  98 

$3  49 
3  39 
3  66 
7  30 

3  50 

12  46 
2  54 

4  19 

2  69 

3  78 
3  55 

$88  6S 
69  75 

79  19 
112  59 

77  83 

97  33 
76  68 
96  32 
73  78 

80  87 
67  94 

$72  07 

$1  25 

$2  80 

$4  05 

$76  12 

*  Including  physical  education. 

Special  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Horace  Mann  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  

Boston  Trade.  Day  Classes  .  .  . 

$362  76 
114  50 

229  60 
240  26 

$1  32 

3  88 

4  69 
4  68 

$9  09 

13  62 
25  93 
48  70 

$10  41 

17  50 
30  62 
53  38 

$373  17 
132  00 
260  22 
293  64 

*  Including  physical  education. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  ox  Average 
Attendance. 

Teachers  College. 


School. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Teachers  College. 


$0  26 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  for  Boys. 
Dorchester  High  for  Girls. 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  


$0  20 

22 
39 
38 
49 
24 
1  30 
04 
17 


High  School  of  Commerce  .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Artf 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  for  Girls  t . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  


Average . 


$0  21 
70 
27 
39 
20 

22 
37 


$0  3.5 


t  Opened  during  year  1926.    Per  capita  cost  not  determined. 


Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassi  z  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus. . 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  


Donald  McKay  Intermedi- 
ate t  


$0  16 
19 

38 
29 
27 
21 
31 
19 
25 
14 
17 
26 


Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson   .  .  , 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson,  Inter- 
mediate   

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  


?0  21 
28 
21 
21 
28 
15 
21 
19 
27 
39 
IS 

13 
21 


t  Opened  as  a  district  during  year  1926.    Per  capita  cost  not  determined. 


US 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  1. 


Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  ox  Average 
Attendance. —  Concluded. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Concluded. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Grover  Cleveland  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frot  hi  ngham . 

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Higginson  +  . 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde . . :  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  t .  .  . 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  .  .  . 

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Michelangelo  t  

Mi  not  

Xorcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  .  . 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  In- 
mediate   


$0  23 

29 
1  10 
19 
44 
19 

24 
21 
27 
20 
24 
25 
20 

14 

38 
37 
19 
23 
36 
14 
33 

23 
23 
26 

23 


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw. . .  . 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin   

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman .  .  . 


Theodore   Roosevelt  Inter- 
mediate   


Thomas  Gardner 


Thomas  X.  Hart  .  .  . 
Ulysses  S.  Grant .  .  . 
Warren-Bunker  Hill 

Washington  

Washington  Allston. 


Washington  Irving  Interme- 
diate  


Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  .  .  .  . 

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 


Average. 


$0  20 
29 
23 
46 
30 
24 
39 
26 
12 
41 
40 
35 

24 

37 
24 
20 
34 
31 


$0  26 


t  Opened  as  district?  during  year  1926.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 

Special  Schools. 


Custodians 
Supplies. 


Horace  Mann  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day. . . 
Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes. 


$0  7S 

22 
1  59 


THE  APPENDED  NUMBERED  TABLES 
SHOW  IN  DETAIL  THE  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS 
AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  IN  OPERATION 
DURING  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR.  FROM 
THESE  TABLES  MAY  BE  ASCERTAINED  THE 
COST  OF  RUNNING  EACH  SCHOOL  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  AND  ACTIVITY.  GROUP  COSTS 
ARE  ALSO  SHOWN. 


TABLE  NO.  1. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
TABLES  NUMBERED  FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE; 
WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO 
SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS 
BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION 
RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND 
APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS 
BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL  COSTS. 


TABLE  NO.  I. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


1 

Teachers 
College. 

2 

Latin  and 
High  Schools. 

3 

Elementary 

and 
Intermediate 
School 
Districts. 

4 

Speech 
Improvement 
Classes. 

5 

Boston 
Clerical 
School. 

6 

Boston 
Disciplinary 
Day  School. 

7 

Horace 
Mann 
School. 

8 

Trade 
School 
for  Girls.t 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

Costs,  with  direct  income  deducted,  and  exclusive  of  adminis- 
tration,   supervision    and    general    charges.     (See  tables 
following,  from  2  to  8B,  inclusive.) 

Average  membership  

$166,222  37 

743 
$223  72 

722 
$230  22 
711,073 
$0  233 

$2,795,305  26 

22,358 
$125  02 

20,739 
$134  78 
19,824,067 
$0  141 

$8,284,610  18 

104,739 
$79  10 

95,901 
$86  39 
81,487,983 

$40,116  67 

$44,233  32 
325 

$19,745  39 
74 

$54,391  06 

147 
$370  01 

131 
S415  20 
117,725 

$58,999  74 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  member- 
ship). 

$136  10 

296 
$149  44 
292,179 
$0  151 

$266  83 

$334  67 
52,175 
$0  378 

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance). .  . 

610,227 

SO  101 

$0  46? 

$0  096 

8 
9 

Above  costs  brought  down  

Costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges  

$166,222  37 
6,984  18 

$2,795,305  26 
171,476  39 

$8,284,610  18 
546,941  39 

$40,116  67 
1,620  51 

$44,233  32 
1.691  99 

$19,745  39 
2,284  70 

$54,391  06 
1,856  76 

$58,999  74 
5,997  91 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

Total  costs  

$173,206  55 
$233  12 
$239  90 
$0  243 

$2,966,781  65 
$132  69 
$143  05 
$0  149 

$8,831,551  57 
884  32 
$92  09 
$0  108 

$41,737  18 

$45,925  31 
$141  31 
$155  15 
$0  157 

$22,030  09 
$297  70 
$373  39 
$0  422 

$56,247  82 
$382  64 
$429  37 
$0  477 

$64,997  65 

10 
11 
12 
13 

Cost  per  pupil  hour,  total  

$0  106 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

Above  total  costs  brought  down  

$173,206  55 
13,680  43 

$2,966,781  65 
21,595  67 

$8,831,551  57 
7,471  35 

$41,737  18 
78  12 

$45,925  31 
709  78 

$22,030  09 

$56,247  82 
§  42,623  32 

$64,997  65 
27,619  01 

14 
15 

Deduct  income  apportioned  

Net  cost  per  pupil  (on  average  membership)  t  

$159,526  12 
382  28 

$2,945,185  98 
7.784  65 

$8,824,080  22 
24,539  69 

$41,659  06 
139  01 

$45,215  53 
104  26 

$22,030  09 
34  75 

$13,624  50 
139  01 

$37,378  64 
382  28 

16 
17 

$159,143  84 
$214  19 
$220  42 
$0  223 

$2,937,401  33 
$131  38 
$141  64 
$0  148 

$8,799,540  53 
$84  01 
$91  76 
$0  107 

$41,520  05 

$45,111  27 
$138  80 
$152  40 
$0  154 

$21,995  34 
$297  23 
$372  80 
$0  421 

$13,485  49 
$91  74 
$102  94 
$0  114 

836,996  36 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Net  cost  per  pupil  hour  t  

$0  060 

t  That  part  of  the  total  C03t  coming  from  the  School  Committee's  share  of  the  tax  levy. 

j  Including  regular,  summer  and  extension  classes. 

§  Receipts  from  Commonwealth  for  resident  and  nonresident  pupils. 

N.  B. —  Included  in  the  above  costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges  is  the  cost  of  tuition  of 
Boston  pupils,  wards  of  the  city  and  others,  attending  school  in  other  cities  and  towns. 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Boston 
Trade 
School 
Day  Classes. 

Continuation 

School 
Compulsory 

Day 
School 
for 

Immigrants. 

Recrea- 
tional 
Handicraft 
Classes. 

Gardening 
Classes. 

Training 
School  for 
Teachers  of 

Mechanic 
Arts. 

Boston 
Public 
School 
Symphony 

Summer 
Review 

High 
School. 

— 

$72,500  17 

$88,351  91 

$8,634  50 

$3,296  10 

$16,118  14 

$5,348  27 

$1,754  37 

$11,559  62 

1 

2 

481 

2 

3 

$150  73 

3 

4 

444 

955 

4 

5 

$163  29 

$12  10 

5 

6 

591,506 

521,656 
$0  169 

87,578 
$0  098 

28,710 
$0  114 

17,541 
$0  304 

152,800 
$0  075 

6 

7 

$0  122 

7 

8 
9 

$72,500  17 
6,477  55 

$88,351  91 
11,558  78 

$8,634  50 
1,399  87 

$3,296  10 

$16,118  14 

$5,348  27 
456  30 

$1,754  37 

$11,559  62 
550  48 

8 
9 

10 
11 

$78,977  72 
$164  19 

$99,910  69 

$10,034  37 

$3,296  10 

$16,118  14 

$5,804  57 

$1,754  37 

$12,110  10 

10 

12 

$177  88 

$12  68 

12 

13 

$0  133 

$0  191 

$0  114 

$0  114 

$0  330 

$0  079 

13 

14 
15 

$78,977  72 
12,305  15 

$99,910  69 
21,300  80 

$10,034  37 
27  02 

$3,296  10 

$16,118  14 

$5,804  57 
1,215  60 

$1,754  37 

$12,110  10 
240  00 

14 
15 

16 
17 

$66,672  57 
347  53 

$78,609  89 
417  03 

$10,007  35 
69  51 

$3,296  10 

$16,118  14 

$4,588  97 

$1,754  37 

$11,870  10 
69  51 

16 
17 

18 
19 

$66,325  04 
$137  89 

$78,192  86 

$9,937  84 

$3,296  10 

$16,118  14 

$4,588  97 

$1,754  37 

$11,800  59 

18 
19 

20 

$149  38 

$12  36 

20 

21 

$0  112 

$0  149 

$0  113 

$0  114 

$0  261 

$0  077 

21 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


17 

Summer 
Review 
Elementary 
Schools. 

18 

Vacation 
Schools. 

19 

Evening 

High 
Schools. 

20 

Evening 
Elementary 
Schools. 

21 

Evening 
School 
Extension 

22 

1  Boston 
Trade 
School,  • 
Evening 
Classes. 

23 

Day 
'Practical 
Arts 
Classes. 

24 

Afternoon 
Lip-Reading 
Classes. 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

$30,851  43 

$28,159  51 

$80,552  52 

$90,952  20 

$2,240 

22 

$9,012  33 

$1,349  24 

$1,499  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

5,392 
$5  72 
647,040 
$0  047 

4,.jb0 

$6  46 

...  ... 

523,200 

$0  053 

3,040 
$26  50 
477,338 
$0  168 

3,269 
$27  82 

A(\n  Trio 

49b, 79s 
$0  183 

378 
$5  93 
11,324 
$0  197 

631 
$14  28 
08,718 
$0  131 

257 
$5  25 
24,014 
$0  056 

4,002 
$0  374 

8 
9 

$30,851  43 
2,655  17 

$28,159  51 
2,159  89 

$80,552  52 
9,768  36 

$90,952  20 
16,280  10 

$2,240  22 
561  30 

$9,012  33 
1,343  42 

$1,349  24 
924  09 

$1,499  20 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

$33,506  60 

$30,319  40 

$90,320  88 

$107,232  30 

$2,801 

52 

$10,355  75 

$2,273  33 

$1,499  20 

10 

12 
13 

$6  21 
$0  051 

$6  95 
$0  057 

$29  71 
$0  189 

$32  80 
$0  215 

$7  41 
$0  247 

$16  41 
$0  150 

$8  85 
$0  094 

$0  374 

14 
15 

$33,506  60 
36  00 

$30,319  40 

$90,320  88 
342  00 

$107,232  30 
151  30 

$2,801 

52 

$10,355  75 
900  66 

$2,273  33 

$1,499  20 
21  39 

14 
15 

16 
17 

$33,470  60 
208  52 

$30,519  40 

$89,978  88 
490  99 

$107,081  00 

28,900  99 

$2,801 

34 

r)2 
75 

$9,455  09 
34  75 

$2,273  33 

$1,477  81 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

$33,262  08 

$30,319  40 

$89,487  89 

$78,180  01 

$2,766 

n 

$9,420  34 

$2,273  33 

$1,477  81 

18 
19 

20 
21 

$6  17 
$0  051 

$6  95 
$0  057 

$29  44 
$0  187 

$23  92 
$0  157 

$7  32 
$0  241 

$14  93 
$0  137 

$8  85 
$0  094 

$0  369 

i  Including  extension  classes. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


25 

26 

27 

28 

Park 
Playgrounds. 

Schoolyard 
Playgrounds. 

School 
Centers. 

Use  of 
School 
Accommo- 
dations. 

1 

$53,837  23 

$49,312  16 

$51,541  47 

$6,061  28 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

$10  12 

4 

5 

5 

6 

A   IOC  AOO 

$0  012 

$0  017 

1  lob, OD/ 

2  $0  032 

6 

7 

7 

8 

$53,837  23 

$49,312  16 

$51,541  47 

$6,061  28 

8 

9 

5,960  24 

4,294  59 

5,212  22 

919  80 

9 

10 

$59,797  47 

$53,606  75 

$56,753  69 

$6,981  08 

10 

11 

11 

12 

$11  15 

12 

13 

$0  014 

$0  018 

$0  037 

13 

14 

$59,797  47 

$53,606  75 

$56,753  69 

$6,981  08 

14 

15 

15 

16 

$59,797  47 

$53,606  75 

$56,753  69 

$6,981  08 

16 

17 

17 

18 

$59,797  47 

$53,606  75 

$56,753  69 

$6,981  08 

18 

19 

19 

20 

$11  15 

20 

21 

$0  014 

$0  018 

$0  037 

21 

i  Total  attendance.  2  Per  capita  cost. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  LATIN  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1 .) 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  op  Instruction. 


Salary  of 
Head 
Mastir. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Teachers  College . 


$5,212  00       $2,270  94 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 

Head 
Masters. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  (Boys)  

Dorchester  High  (Girls)  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls*  High  

High  School  of  Commerce .  . . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  for  Girls  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

Totals  


$5,218  68 
5,232  00 
5,232  00 
4,500  80 
4,656  00 
4,726  56 
5,432  00 
5,088  00 
4,512  00 
5,232  00 
5,232  00 
5,232  00 
5,232  00 
4,776  24 
2,565  23 
2,304  00 
5,232  00 


$80,403  51 


$1,516  00 
1,523  80 
2,202  92 
2,992  14 
2,292  48 
2,910  72 
2,465  62 
4,628  20 
3,045  12 
3,068  16 
3,014  80 
2,233  28 
1,632  62 
2,774  16 
1,010  00 
776  27 
1,536  00 


$177  95 
69  18 
87  65 
67  40 
78  72 
75  06 
67  65 

147  64 
69  82 

120  70 
65  50 

148  60 
81  00 

137  29 


23  85 
60  00 


$39,622  29 


68  25 
124  12 
138  81 
47  74 
132  90 
1,020  03 
270  26 
836  51 
96  45 
49  70 
105  78 
76  12 
86  22 
73  31 
64  85 


$3,375  92 


$143,444  76 
79,340  66 
75,722  87 
98,589  78 
146,721  39 
163,035  35 
114,332  36 
273,898  15 
206,711  93 
181,144  54 
132,390  52 
105,044  48 
111,763  48 
223,434  71 
52,675  29 
8S.547  00 
82,731  76 


$1,742  54 
4,373  16 
4,022  77 
4,218  19 
1,786  04 
5,849  91 
5,906  35 
2,272  54 

10,356  72 
1,725  54 
4,689  70 
6,453  65 
6,328  77 
1,842  56 
2,242  28 
4,200  78 
5,832  78 


$4,631  88 
3,093  36 
2,404  65 
2,300  50 
6,341  25 
4,865  84 
2,238  65 
4,738  54 
5,989  65 
2,366  06 
982  28 
2,580  21 
3,009  63 
3,015  35 
5,686  69 
63  06 
2,337  52 


$73,844  28 


$56,645  12 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS.  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  op  Instruction. 

9 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

10 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

12 

Music 
Supplies 

and 
Instru- 
ments. 

13 

Printing. 

14 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

15 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

16 

Incidentals. 

1 

$607  95 

$257  50 

$2,883  45 

$75  14 

$272  10 

$2,810  57 

$365  00 

$36  76 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


10 

Shop  Room 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


12 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Music 
Supplies 

and 
Instru- 
ments. 


15 


Printing. 


16 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


$297  04 
214  80 
333  24 
456  26 
199  87 
340  72 
481  90 
425  83 
708  91 
400  68 
357  94 
664  37 
921  65 
41  95 
94  63 


$887  76 
4,236  97 
7,605  08 


$184  69 
189  50 


6,669  68 


177  98 
453  86 


127  73 


1,168  24 
246  95 
3,294  36 


374  89 
238  66 


444  60 


992  03 


446  45 


$16  05 


85  60 
602  99 


59  83 


317  05 
53  61 
468  85 


753  42 


575  39 


$188  19 
71  61 
148  82 
91  43 
390  66 
197  55 
628  98 

1,096  33 
462  38 
325  07 
630  39 
708  01 
219  28 

2,541  17 

1,269  44 
42  97 
341  08 


$328  99 


433  61 
84  93 
570  34 
91  98 
90  51 
373  01 
93  39 
656  13 
974  13 
Cr.  152  32 
Cr.     20  48 
383  17 
1,103  59 


255  03 


$47 

60 

$2,383 

44 

1 

36 

95 

1,875 

95 

2 

60 

85 

2,080 

29 

3 

47 

40 

2,151 

68 

4 

44 

50 

4,042 

88 

5 

44 

25 

2,606 

69 

6 

100 

85 

5,425 

30 

7 

74 

25 

5,295 

63 

8 

51 

30 

5,023 

10 

9 

577 

55 

2,854 

88 

10 

144 

15 

584 

19 

11 

238 

70 

2,680 

70 

12 

54 

25 

6,495 

30 

13 

81 

90 

2,134 

01 

14 

10 

75 

3,855 

11 

15 

48 

25 

681 

74 

16 

50 

00 

1,030 

76 

17 

$5,939  79 


$25,101  07 


$2,638  36 


$2,932  79 


$9,353  36 


$5,266  01 


$1,713  50 


$51,201  65 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Operation  op  Plant. 


17 


Total  for 
Instruc- 
tion. 


18 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


19 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


20 


Salary  of 
Custodian. 


21 


Fuel. 


22 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 


23 


Gas. 


24 


Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 


1   $155,921  34        711,073        $0  219        »  $6,736  85     $2,045  78      $786  62         $124  50        $184  70  1 


Including  salary  of  matron. 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


17 

Car 
Tickets 

and 
Auto 
Mileage. 


18 


Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 


19 


Inci- 
dentals. 


20 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


21 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


22 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc= 
tion. 


23 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


24 


Fuel. 


$41  46 
129  55 
109  86 


120  00 
120  26 
120  90 


$1,826  04 

308  32 
2,418  68 
1,241  09 
3,493  02 

115  77 
2,070  17 
3,753  61 

451  84 
2,016  55 

192  40 
1,301  17 
1,462  46 
1,673  07 
20  63 
Cr.  16  92 
1,109  66 


$19  13 
6  87 

17  90 
289  43 

21  99 

19  03 
91  51 
21  70 
43  31 

20  13 
30  38 
55  22 
34  12 
28  85 
15  02 

1  89 
23  49 


$162,235  59 
96,401  78 
96,530  17 
121,607  46 
178,685  96 
185,888  54 
147,643  51 
304,031  76 
238,523  55 
202,463  70 
150,806  84 
128,593  05 
138,398  58 
247,128  88 
73,068  60 
96,794  15 
102,985  68 


1,346,392 
878,523 
734,186 
810,422 
1,277,278 
1,874,396 
860,286 
2,426,789 
1,997,382 
1,152,553 
751,066 
912,436 
1,065,297 
1,513,648 
636,802 
855,097 
731,514 


$0  120 
109 
131 
150 
139 
099 
171 
125 
119 
175 
200 
140 
129 
163 
114 
113 
140 


$7,143  05 
i  6,624  77 
16,736  87 
16,235  85 
10,376  41 
10,567  23 
i  7,212  72 

8,857  64 
10,567  79 

7,198  32 
i  8,578  62 

4,133  36 
i  8,630  74 
10,748  23 
i  5,517  21 
14,463  07 
1  7,109  71 


$2,980  17 
2,241  46 
2,098  91 
1,494  71 
4,148  35 
5,878  60 
2,102  48 
4,950  09 
5,104  56 
2,023  36 
4,256  25 
3,717  05 
5,163  33 
4,924  79 
2,779  63 
2,342  57 
3,512  56 


$642  03    $23,437  56      $739  97     $2,671,787  80     19,824,067        $0  134    $130,701  59    $59,718  87 


i  Including  salary  of  matron. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 


[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation 
of  Plant. 

Promotion  op  Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

Supplies, 
School 
Physicians 
and 
.Nurses. 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 

Total. 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

Net  Total.* 

$9,878  45 

$452  22 

$3  14 

$455  36 

$166,255  15 

$32  78 

$166,222  37* 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

Supplies, 
School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses, 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 

$1,681 

95 

$111 

88 

$281 

39 

$12,198 

44 

$622 

89 

2 

1,338 

36 

124 

50 

192 

37 

10,521 

46 

452 

21 

3 

1,298 

88 

153 

77 

294 

77 

10,583 

20 

520 

48 

4 

935 

01 

117 

00 

316 

00 

9,098 

57 

617 

50 

5 

2,572 

31 

155 

04 

640 

88 

17,892 

97 

620 

39 

6 

1,814 

22 

210 

29 

378 

67 

18,849 

01 

620 

39 

7 

2,147 

32 

155 

77 

1,142 

11 

12,760 

40 

477 

91 

8 

2,679 

62 

296 

17 

106 

66 

16,890 

18 

1,119 

94 

9 

3,913 

99 

413 

93 

341 

60 

20,341 

87 

1,134 

88 

10 

1,182 

30 

122 

84 

244 

50 

10,771 

32 

622 

88 

11 

1,749 

43 

666 

17 

533 

30 

15,783 

77 

520 

48 

12 

1,105 

02 

270 

93 

257 

21 

9,484 

47 

443 

68 

13 

1,323 

22 

130 

75 

417 

72 

15,665 

76 

315 

68 

14 

6,417 

91 

139 

73 

287 

55 

22,518 

21 

315 

18 

15 

941 

25 

92 

04 

1,043 

58 

10,373 

71 

181 

87 

16 

629 

40 

18 

21 

189 

98 

7,643 

23 

431 

33 

17 

1,279 

38 

113 

05 

279 

22 

12,293 

92 

460 

33 

18 

$33,010  47 

$3,292  07 

$6,947 

49 

$233,670  49 

$9,478  02 

m 

98 

$631 

87 

1 

2 

70 

454 

91 

2 

23 

73 

544 

21 

3 

19 

87 

637 

37 

4 

03 

43 

683 

82 

5 

15 

75 

636 

14 

6 

26 

70 

504 

61 

7 

24 

68 

1,144 

62 

8 

12 

81 

1,147 

69 

9 

5 

81 

628 

69 

10 

19 

14 

539 

62 

11 

2 

70 

446 

38 

12 

4 

80 

320 

48 

13 

7 

06 

322 

24 

14 

9 

70 

191 

57 

15 

65 

432 

98 

16 

9 

03 

469 

36 

17 

258  54 

$9,736  56 

18 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


33 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

34 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 

Member- 
ship.* 

35 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

36 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

37 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

38 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

743 

$223  72* 

722 

$230  22* 

711,073 

$0  233* 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Total. 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

Net  Total.* 

Average 
Member- 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 

iVldll  UCi" 

ship.* 

Average 
Attend- 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 

/\LICI14J  — 

ance.* 

Number 
o^  Pupil 

$175,065 

90 

$1,168  76 

$173,897  14* 

1,424 

$122  12* 

1,363 

$127  58* 

1,346,392 

1 

2 

107,378 

15 

60  20 

107,317  95* 

934 

114  90* 

893 

120  18* 

878,523 

2 

3 

107,657 

58 

2  5,756  64 

101,900  94* 

822 

123  97* 

754 

135  15* 

734,186 

3 

4 

131,343 

40 

2  19,602  23 

111,741  17* 

885 

126  26* 

824 

135  61* 

810,422 

4 

5 

197,262 

75 

2  8,946  77 

188,315  98* 

1,444 

130  41* 

1,299 

144  97* 

1,277,278 

5 

6 

205,373 

69 

2  00 

205,371  69* 

1,714 

119  82* 

1,560 

131  65* 

1,874,396 

6 

7 

160,908 

52 

2  1,986  01 

158,922  51* 

945 

168  17* 

878 

181  01* 

860,286 

7 

8 

322,066 

56 

1,135  10 

320,931  46* 

2,713 

118  29* 

2,472 

129  83* 

2,426,789 

8 

9 

260,013 

11 

224  65 

259,788  46* 

2,209 

117  60* 

2,036 

127  60* 

1,997,382 

9 

10 

213,863 

71 

1,177  11 

212,686  60* 

1,237 

171  94* 

1,171 

181  63* 

1,152,553 

10 

167,130 

23 

2  61,945  43 

105,184  80* 

833 

126  27* 

766 

137  32* 

751,066 

11 

12 

138,523 

90 

2  8,897  01 

129,626  89* 

999 

129  76* 

938 

138  19* 

912,436 

12 

13 

154,384 

82 

2  6,873  48 

147,511  34* 

1,147 

128  61* 

1,082 

136  33* 

1,065,297 

13 

14 

269,969 

33 

1,058  97 

268,910  36* 

1,516 

117  38* 

1,437 

187  13* 

1,513,648 

14 

15 

83,633 
104,870 
115,748 

88 

83,633  88* 

l,790t 

140  17* 

1,645 

tl52  52* 

636,802 

15 

16 

36 
96 

104,870  36* 

941 

111  45* 

865 

121  24* 

855,097 

16 

17 

1,055  23 

114,693  73* 

805 

142  48* 

756 

151  71* 

731,514 

17 

18 

$2,915,194 

85 

$119,889  59 

$2,795,305  26* 

22,358 

$125  02* 

20,739 

$134  78* 

19,824,067 

18 

2  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  and  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment. 

t  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls  opened  for  instruction  September  1,  1926  —  per  capita  costs  adjusted  to  a 
yearly  basis. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  * 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

$0  129* 

1 

2 

122* 

2 

3 

138* 

3 

4 

137* 

4 

5 

147* 

5 

6 

109* 

6 

7 

184* 

7 

8 

132* 

8 

9 

130* 

9 

10 

184* 

10 

11 

140* 

12 

142* 

12 

13 

138* 

13 

14 

177* 

14 

15 

1131* 

15 

16 

122* 

16 

17 

156* 

17 

18 

$0  141* 

18 

t  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls  opened  for  instruction  September  1,  1926 — per  capita  costs  adjusted  to  a  yearly  basis. 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,!  REPAIRS,   INTEREST    AND  SINKINO 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 
(Abraham  Lincoln  to  John  Winthrop,  Inclusive.) 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS   OF    DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF    ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS* 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassi  z  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner...  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Donald  McKay  Intermediate  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  . 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Higginson  

Henry  L.  Pierce  


Hugh  O'Brien.... 

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins . 
John  A.  Andrew. . 

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop. . . 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


/Kindergarten  and) 
I    Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
t    Grades  I-VIII 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I- VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
j    Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Grades  VII,  VIII, 
1  IX. 

/Kindergarten  and/ 
1  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
j  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
i  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Grades  VII,  VIII, 
1  IX. 

/Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII.  . 
/Kindergarten  and 
t    Grades  I-IX.  , 
/Kindergarten  and/ 
Grades  I-VIII.  { 
Grades  VII,  VIII,/ 
IX. 

Kindergarten  and\ 
1    Grades  I-VI.  f 
/Kindergarten  and! 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1     Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-III. 
Grades  VII-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  / 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


$4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,512  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,088  98 
4,608  00 
4,039  68 
4,608  00 
4,368  00 
3,148  00 
4,608  00 
4,368  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,206  00 
4,344  96 
3,936  00 
4,512  00 
3,936  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,080  00 
4,608  00 
4,512  00 
4,608  00 
4,602  24 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
1,296  00 
3,916  80 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,596  48 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 


$1,342  32 
45  76 
1,344  00 
1,344  00 
1,389  90 
39  15 
76  20 
496  00 


99  60 
1,320  48 
541  36 
914  67 
132  00 
31  95 
184  20 
541  36 
448  40 
1,340  64 
1,053  68 


85  50 
40  27 
81  00 
,337  28 


1,344  00 
82  20 
1,332  80 
1,344  00 
496  00 


16  20 
1,215  76 
1,320  48 

81  90 
177  00 

76  80 

87  30 
1,340  64 


$29  16 
8  75 
26  94 
35  39 
5  72 

10  00 
4  38 

8  10 

9  46 
14  50 

20  18 
17  72 

24  70 
64  00 

21  36 

14  37 
29  50 

11  05 

12  70 

12  00 
20  14 

13  09 

10  00 

15  67 

25  70 
13  40 

11  25 

16  54 
4  00 
9  46 

31  60 
9  50 
2  18 
15  25 
19  05 
9  07 

19  30 
6  80 

26  83 

20  13 


Telephone 


$179  25 

95  25 
477  21 

51  01 
190  89 
180  43 
186  01 

95  76 
220  92 

97  86 
359  80 
174  70 

63  24 
162  18 
224  63 
151  73 
385  13 
247  15 

165  86 

102  93 
167  51 
159  31 

80  77 
126  54 
63  72 

115  90 

103  78 

166  26 
85  02 

116  32 
262  14 
139  79 

26  32 
300  58 
231  61 
125  64 
178  76 
100  60 
222  36 
210  52 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


$115,807  69 
54,136  81 

148,707  61 
66,444  26 

112,131  07 

70.038  93 
74,594  43 
74,921  87 
63,959  98 
68,346  65 

127,809  66 
76,917  80 
45,302  30 
83,982  73 
65,503  77 
80,015  45 
99,681  44 
95,468  35 

160,549  08 
85,461  71 
58,756  45 
56,102  23 
48,471  66 
64,640  82 
87,931  86 
47,707  90 

66.039  45 
52,974  09 
36,909  36 

155,751  74 
95,889  02 
71,369  29 
21,544  49 
81,160  21 

110,445  22 
52,849  52 
97,222  00 
58,731  22 

101,606  51 

107,506  83 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


$267  44 
134  83 
418  52 
119  46 
248  39 
112  64 
100  11 
248  40 
112  64 
140  44 
221  24 
119  47 
80  00 
119  47 
119  47 
140  44 
174  77 
280  91 
208  44 
171  44 


100  10 
112  64 

80  82 
208  94 
178  92 
297  02 
140  44 

45  00 
145  40 
110  96 
280  90 


218  94 
225  28 
150  18 
150  19 
134  83 
140  44 
449  66 


Carried  forward     $174,447  14  $23,144 


$678  94     $6,795  39  $3,243,391  46 


$6,709  18  S5o,( 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS  OF  DAY   SCHOOLS,   EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATIS,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 
ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  * 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1] 


Expenses  of  Instbuction. 


Reference 
Books. 


$225  44 
95  16 
50  73 
5  85 
19  40 
68  52 

113  83 
7  32 

97  86 

57  00 
109  96 
118  35 

33  54 
73  08 
156  43 
22  15 

114  09 
37  60 
52  90 
95  59 

197  85 

174  90 

58  10 
210  40 

77  06 
64  42 
106  57 

95  40 
194  85 

175  35 
52  47 

96  34 
134  35 

99  46 

160  67 
52  83 

108  15 
63  50 

160  72 

573  59 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


$597  92 
174  19 
890  06 
270  27 
478  06 
265  88 
258  71 
334  73 
209  19 
166  22 
457  29 
285  00 
203  40 
375  36 
343  71 
310  16 
331  63 
420  00 
800  19 

361  33 
287  82 
249  96 
242  17 
133  80 

291  86 
123  57 

292  04 
218  87 
284  61 
515  32 
339  94 

362  20 
18  51 

263  61 

433  10 
184  12 
423  08 
152  95 
361  61 
589  18 


11 

Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 


$1,020  60 

775  39 
1,931  51 
1,177  92 

705  52 
5  41 
22  79 
312  84 
701  49 
767  79 
1,254  62 
18  35 
2,511  69 
1,466  94 
638  47 
504  29 
301  61 
1,145  91 
1,432  12 
560  91 
320  24 
29  61 
303  44 
32  32 
2,855  87 
497  49 
3  12 
173  56 
5,090  29 
45  45 
802  59 
1,776  51 
3  50 

667  54 

1,220  89 
32  33 
805  74 
835  05 
642  35 

776  21 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


$242  39 


267  63 


239  90 
265  03 
8  09 
181  80 


187  45 
242  43 
294  53 
649  10 


218  54 
102  34 
196  37 
157  98 


178  93 


254  44 
108  46 
229  20 
586  06 
1  50 
402  37 
135  29 
852  07 
510  56 
233  37 
144  01 


326  18 

301  79 
309  99 
223  31 
164  15 
126  54 
181  74 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


$129  14 
1  75 
134  67 


30  22 

222  50 
61  25 
97  16 
5  93 

126  02 
75  81 
47  83 

234  45 
1  88 

339  14 
92  63 
36  91 
16  70 
20  37 
34  74 
81  18 

174  70 
61  13 
28  65 
57  36 


78  20 
26  45 
247  67 
187  45 
52  19 
20  54 


42  95 

177  06 

32  26 

104  53 

38  75 

143  83 

57  74 


14 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


$20  92 
16  81 
60 


6  85 


3  30 
16  37 
12  60 


5  67 
78  78 
28  31 
35  55 


2  89 


26  30 


9  29 


132  72 
11  96 
46  01 


16  32 


23  44 


16  03 


15 

Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


$54  65 
29  82 
210  85 
57  04 
164  87 
157  55 
208  94 
104  28 
178  77 
74  41 
68  10 
129  85 


56  33 
50  97 
81  12 
83  75 
135  27 
173  68 
77  29 
61  91 
69  61 
98  54 
83  73 
10  25 
60  80 
26  44 
93  76 


264  18 
118  89 
78  39 
10  54 

154  69 

116  96 
65  44 

132  63 
22  51 

212  21 

104  56 


16 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 

Supplies. 


$123  73 
30  07 
43  79 
20  85 
37  90 
820  82 
37  18 
1  56 


384 

37 

10 

336 

32 

1 11 

8 

00 

12 

63 

30 

13 

432 

49 

14 

1 

14 

15 

12 

18 

16 

48 

15 

17 

67 

00 

18 

406 

22 

19 

25 

06 

20 

78 

21 

6 

00 

22 

14  78 
123  19 
2  00 

11  48 
383  25 

78 
704  18 
213  02 

12  75 
1  30 

224  52 

363  87 
67  61 
827  05 
167  42 
11  60 
11  81 


$4,411  78 


$13,301  62 


$34,170  27 


$8,523  54 


$3,321  74 


$510  72 


$3,883  58 


$6,047  52 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS   OF    DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED  * 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  * 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


17 

Printing. 


18 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


19 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


20 


Inci- 
dentals. 


21 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


22 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


23 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Operation 
op  Plant. 


24 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


$13  50 

3  25 
Cr. 24  50 


2  75 

3  25 


9  00 


13  75 


17  25 


8  50 
8  25 
11  00 
8  25 
15  75 
11  75 


6  50 
8  50 

8  12 

9  25 


25  20 


43  85 

31  30 
29  75 


30  20 
14  75 
24  45 


$1,842  84 
692  41 
1,946  50 
786  48 
1,593  10 
1,297  92 
842  75 
1,392  24 
549  85 
820  33 
1,824  14 
1,322  15 
2,016  76 
1,468  56 
1,107  94 
1,066  94 
1,504  70 
1,850  31 
2,634  94 
2,122  73 
835  68 
1,356  71 
876  91 
1,124  17 
1,510  57 
788  35 
634  71 
952  74 
1,420  96 
1,871  02 
1,420  54 
1,061  55 
542  56 

1,236  31 

2,133  62 
989  21 

1,304  67 
794  58 

1,682  39 

1,665  73 


$507  05 
Cr.      3  50 
326  34 
147  64 
13  80 
102  88 


3  30 

7  02 
111  37 
217  23 

8  99 
6  30 
6  70 


63  67 
133  37 
12  24 
50 
57  68 
1  20 


209  50 
13  50 
16  87 
19  66 

207  53 
4  00 


23  90 
31  33 

188  84 


2  10 
2  75 
45  31 
402  52 


$38  47 
29  04 
14  47 

5  90 

11  00 

1  95 
19  16 

6  15 
5  90 

14  71 
38  99 

3  99 
16  20 

13  49 

26  26 

14  43 
8  63 

34  13 
16  34 
10  46 
21  03 

5  53 

4  99 

7  96 

27  46 

7  91 

2  37 
23  10 
21  66 

6  84 
6  87 

5  02 

3  52 

14  27 

3  82 

5  37 

8  32 

12  66 

6  90 

15  76 


$128,571  57 
61,875  84 
164,252  23 
76,843  74 
123,470  49 
78,902  89 
81,760  85 
83,686  86 
71,826  50 
76,957  65 
140,531  78 
85,269  31 
58,197  18 
93,796  83 
73,993  13 
89,265  25 
109,658  82 
105,728  82 
174,688  24 
95,721  50 
66,631  95 
63,752  09 
55,971  13 
72,379  88 
102,759  43 
54,275  81 
74,942  36 
61,079  17 
53,816  14 
167,898  34 
105,785  94 
81,317  88 
24,278  76 

92,040  39 

123,625  21 
60,343  96 

107,745  49 
66,741  24 

111,074  12 

120,210  33 


1,256,641 
621,045 
1 ,897,081 
■  876,812 
1,433,948 
845,133 
839,682 
1,092,735 
827,813 
928,706 
1,455,292 
1,002,369 
490,841 
990,912 
691,040 
1,060,561 
1,325,357 
1,206,852 
2,134,956 
1,182,757 
894,035 
781,426 
694,449 
815,208 
1,082,436 
551,845 
856,113 
671,018 
461,356 
1,629,479 
1,037,850 
939,647 
345,176 

970,451 

1,537,881 
628,457 

1,273,898 
912,259 

1,254,006 

1,421,457 


$0  102 

099 
086 
087 
086 
093 
097 
076 
086 
082 
096 
085 
118 
094 
107 
084 
082 
087 
081 
080 
074 
081 
080 
088 
094 
098 
087 
091 
116 
103 
101 
086 
070 

094 


084 
073 
088 
084 


$7,425  12 
4,223  57 

17,157  69 
5,900  29 
9,352  01 
6,856  17 
6,704  66 
5,974  32 
6,681  12 
5,547  73 
9,665  03 
7,153  41 
3,883  62 
7,492  88 
4,780  45 
8,027  09 
9,315  29 
9,412  31 
8.14L  82 
7,302  04 
4,352  86 
4,407  11 
5,156  73 
5,388  85 
4,488  60 
3,904  87 
5,127  88 
5,691  86 
4,209  68 

19,423  03 
9,410  16 
6,360  86 
1,772  71 

8,390  85 

8,592  41 
4,425,78 
8,967  50 
4,678  18 
9,448  70 
8,517  77 


$333  62     $52,886  57 


$2,891  59 


$541  03   $3,641,669  10 


40,918,980    $273,703  01 


1  Including  salary  of  matron. 
♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINO 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COST   OF   DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE   OF   ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  * 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  op  Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


25 

Fuel. 

26 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

27 

Gas. 

28 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

29 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

30 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

31 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

32 

Supplies, 
School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 

1 

$1,953 

15 

$953 

02 

$35 

15 

$224 

88 

$10,591 

32 

$743 

69 

$1,866 

20 

$27 

53 

1 

2 

1,399 

65 

543 

88 

7 

20 

135 

90 

6,310 

20 

520 

48 

932 

26 

4 

04 

2 

3 

6,133 

68 

1,523 

42 

118 

65 

807 

04 

25,740 

48 

725 

28 

2,371 

45 

77 

54 

3 

4 

1,815 

40 

1,536 

58 

37 

77 

296 

38 

9,586 

48 

449 

26 

937 

35 

4 

48 

4 

5 

2,731 

49 

995 

92 

46 

26 

451 

36 

13,577 

04 

765 

85 

1,862 

03 

18 

98 

5 

6 

2,182 

SI 

358 

16 

64 

20 

208 

95 

9,670 

29 

520 

48 

932 

26 

11 

33 

6 

7 

1,493 

77 

1,231 

76 

28 

46 

309 

87 

9,768 

52 

621 

68 

1,306 

63 

149 

79 

7 

8 

2,444 

03 

699 

76 

44 

25 

239 

16 

9,401 

52 

622 

88 

941 

09 

13 

98 

8 

9 

1,516 

10 

358 

82 

14 

66 

247 

91 

8,818 

61 

556 

48 

1,019 

31 

8 

12 

9 

10 

2,186 

74 

467 

68 

93 

93 

145 

00 

8,441 

08 

632 

68 

865 

46 

8 

18 

10 

11 

5,247 

05 

1,125 

60 

174 

28 

277 

84 

16,489 

80 

1,134 

88 

1,766 

24 

12 

68 

11 

12 

2,851 

82 

832 

22 

93 

46 

309 

95 

11,240 

86 

622 

88 

938 

20 

13 

00 

12 

13 

1,591 

91 

1,019 

48 

71 

63 

610 

51 

7,177 

15 

519 

49 

601 

17 

46 

99 

13 

14 

3,462 

91 

799 

89 

99 

36 

238 

81 

12,093 

85 

622 

88 

938 

20 

9 

59 

14 

15 

1,219 

36 

814 

19 

72 

12 

226 

27 

7,112 

47 

422 

39 

907 

33 

8 

87 

15 

16 

2,002 

22 

289 

88 

37 

55 

258 

90 

10,615 

64 

624 

80 

1,177 

76 

40 

72 

16 

17 

3,448 

13 

406 

25 

58 

66 

323 

87 

13,552 

20 

622 

88 

1,842 

42 

44 

05 

17 

18 

4,890 

49 

530 

03 

90 

43 

393 

91 

15,317 

17 

1,012 

81 

1,919 

23 

46 

76 

18 

19 

3,029 

49 

2,648 

05 

123 

20 

367 

61 

14,310 

17 

990 

88 

2,581 

96 

90 

23 

19 

20 

2,440 

08 

885 

75 

88 

50 

293 

77 

11,010 

74 

622 

88 

935 

93 

14 

54 

20 

21 

1,119 

90 

528 

83 

80 

69 

201 

87 

6,284 

15 

622 

88 

932 

43 

6 

74 

21 

22 

1,725 

95 

1,064 

36 

89 

92 

238 

03 

7,525 

37 

422 

39 

907 

34 

9 

98 

22 

23 

2,159 

97 

710 

71 

20 

06 

317 

79 

8,365 

26 

621 

63 

1,019 

31 

11 

90 

23 

24 

1,997 

95 

1,005 

43 

86 

73 

166 

29 

8,645 

25 

622 

89 

772 

84 

9 

11 

24 

25 

1,962 

09 

936 

98 

127 

67 

146 

68 

7,662 

02 

452 

21 

591 

10 

21 

04 

25 

26 

938 

30 

456 

15 

42 

49 

137 

17 

5,478 

98 

593 

14 

698 

52 

119 

13 

26 

27 

2,313 

79 

397 

43 

45 

03 

227 

77 

8,111 

90 

454 

72 

927 

36 

2 

70 

27 

28 

1,526 

04 

429 

50 

23 

50 

224 

98 

7,895 

88 

622 

89 

978 

98 

10 

06 

28 

29 

2,205 

79 

617 

13 

82 

01 

542 

02 

7,656 

63 

556 

49 

258 

76 

66 

19 

29 

30 

2,830 

04 

2,518 

81 

188 

33 

390 

42 

15,350 

63 

1,130 

89 

2,594 

20 

23 

59 

30 

31 

3,110 

84 

1,262 

89 

128 

64 

540 

61 

14,453 

14 

617 

51 

1,340 

64 

20 

91 

31 

32 

2,709 

S6 

507 

83 

95 

78 

212 

02 

9,876 

35 

650 

43 

1,865 

43 

12 

92 

32 

33 

796 

44 

145 

48 

3 

00 

183 

20 

2,900 

83 

217 

88 

187 

28 

2 

70 

33 

34 

3,338 

38 

535 

21 

65 

42 

272 

63 

12,602 

49 

622 

89 

932 

42 

6 

46 

35 

3,053 

34 

590 

26 

135 

48 

367 

48 

12,738 

97 

622 

34 

1,866 

20 

9 

15 

35 

36 

1,405 

40 

233 

76 

117 

13 

200 

29 

6,382 

36 

520 

49 

881 

74 

23 

30 

36 

37 

2,752 

30 

748 

37 

49 

29 

292 

47 

12,809 

93 

622 

89 

1,562 

17 

45 

51 

37 

38 

2,102 

70 

428 

26 

46 

97 

256 

62 

7,512 

79 

562 

33 

886 

43 

9 

35 

38 

39 

2,838 

13 

702 

78 

63 

13 

357 

55 

13,410 

29 

779 

34 

926 

47 

19 

68 

39 

40 

3,350 

52 

599 

39 

240 

44 

319 

94 

13,028 

06 

637 

99 

1,877 

50 

49 

60 

40 

$98,278  73 

$32,439  90 

$3,131  51 

$11,963  72 

$419,516  87 

$25,309  75 

$48,649  60 

$1,131  42 

— 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.—  COSTS   OF   DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE   OF   ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 

Bath 
Expenses, 
etc. 


34 
Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


Transpor- 
tation. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


36 
Total. 


37 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 


38 

Net  Total.* 


39 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 


40 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


$1,077  25 


564  41 


878  09 


$3,714  67 
1,456  78 
3,174  27 
1,955  50 
2,646  86 
1,464  07 
2,078  10 
1,577  95 
1,583  91 
1,506  32 
2,913  80 
1,574  08 
1,167  65 
1,570  67 

1.338  59 
1,843  28 
2,509  35 

2.978  80 
3,663  07 
1,573  35 
1,562  05 

1.339  71 
1,652  84 
1,404  84 
1,064  35 
1,410  79 
1,384  78 
1,611  93 

881  44 
4,626  77 

1.979  06 
2,528  78 

407  86 

1,561  77 

2,497  69 
1,425  53 
2,230  57 
1,458  11 
1,725  49 
2,565  09 


$20  00 


85  20 


11  20 


108  65 
1,000  00 


10  00 


15  00 


408  70 
23  10 


14  45 
84  00 


150  00 


1,275  00 


$142,877  56 
69,662  82 
193,166  98 
88,385  72 
139,779  59 
90,037  25 
93,607  47 
94,666  33 
82,229  02 
86,905  05 
159,946  58 
98,084  25 
66,541  98 
107,570  00 
83,444  19 
101,724  17 
125,720  37 
124,034  79 
192,661  48 
108,320  59 
74,478  15 
72,617  17 
65,989  23 
82,838  67 
111,508  90 
61,165  58 
84,439  04 

70.586  98 
62,354  21 

187,890  19 
122,302  14 
93,723  01 

27.587  45 

106,204  65 

139,011  87 
68,151  85 

122,785  99 
75,712  14 

127,484  90 

135,803  48 


$491  20 
239  90 
215  78 
84  93 
257  44 
198  00 


43 

88 

137 

66 

921 

67 

500  43 

49 

384 

69 

29 

54 

494 

51 

48  40 

251 

41 

292 

79 

164 

75 

25 

00 

30 

20 

368 

40 

213 

56 

12 

95 

167 

15 

288 

21 

67 

99 

45 

36 

35 

22 

20 

460 

67 

125 

85 

96 

25 

19 

78 

05 

102 

39 

23 

89 

$142,386  36* 
69,422  92* 
192,951  20* 
.  88,300  79* 
139,522  15* 
89,839  25* 
93,607  47* 
94,622  45* 
82,091  36* 
85,983  38* 
159,446  15* 
98,084  25* 
66,540  49* 
107,185  31* 
83,414  65* 
101,229  66* 
125,671  97* 
123,783  38* 
192,368  69* 
108,155  84* 
74,453  15* 
72,616  87* 
65,989  03* 
82,838  67* 
111,140  50* 
60,952  02* 
84,426  09* 
70,419  83* 
62,066  00* 
187,822  20* 
122,256  78* 
93,687  79* 
27,587  25* 

105,743  98* 

138,886  02* 
68,055  60* 

122,766  21* 
75,712  09* 

127,382  51* 

135,779  59* 


1,542 
753 
2,350 
1,092 
1,801 
1,084 
1,083 
1,364 
1,114 
1,199 
1,809 
1,289 
838 
1,271 
865 
1,351 
1,658 
1,529 
2,565 
1,492 
1,127 
958 
872 
1,028 
1,208 
690 
1,057 
862 
524 
2,189 
1,330 
1,188 
1,170 
1,228 

1,944 
803 
1,572 
1,160 
1,618 
1,817 


$92  34* 
92  20* 
82  11* 
80  86* 

77  47* 
82  88* 
86  43* 
69  37* 

73  69* 

71  71* 
88  14* 
76  09* 

t93  00* 

84  33* 
96  43* 

74  93* 

75  80* 

80  96* 
75  00* 

72  49* 
66  06* 
75  80* 
74  68* 

81  58* 
92  00* 
88  34* 
79  87* 
81  69* 

118  25* 

85  80* 
91  92* 

78  86* 
t70  74* 

86  11* 

71  44* 
84  75* 
78  10* 
65  27* 
78  73* 
74  73* 


$2,519  75     $77,610  52     $3,205  30  $4,142,001  79    $6,811  89  $4,135,189  90* 


52,394 


t  Donald  McKay  Intermediate  District  opened  for  instruction  April  1 , 1926  —  per  capita  costs  adjusted  to  a  yearly  basis, 
t  Henry  L.  Higginson  District  opened  for  instruction  September  1, 1926  —  per  capita  costs  adjusted  to  a  yearly  basin. 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3  — COSTS   OF   DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE    OF    ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

Average 

A  f  f  pnrl- 

ance. 

42 
Pupil, 

A  V&r£L£6 

Attend- 

43 

Number 

nf  Pnnil 

Hours. 

44 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

1,423 

$100  06* 

1,256,641 

$0  113* 

1 

2 

699 

99  32* 

621,045 

111* 

2 

3 

2,140 

90  16* 

1,897,081 

101* 

3 

4 

1,027 

'85  98* 

876,812 

100* 

4 

5 

1,650 

84  56* 

1,433,948 

097* 

5 

6 

983 

91  39* 

845,133 

106* 

6 

7 

985 

95  03* 

839,682 

111* 

7 

8 

1,257 

75  28* 

1,092,735 

086* 

8 

9 

984 

83  43* 

827,813 

099* 

9 

10 

1,062 

80  96* 

928,706 

092* 

10 

11 

1,656 

96  28* 

1,455,292 

109* 

11 

12 

1,172 

83  69* 

1,002,369 

097* 

12 

13 

813 

t99  00* 

490,841 

tl35* 

13 

14 

1,153 

92  96* 

990,912 

108* 

14 

15 

793 

105  19* 

691,040 

120* 

15 

16 

1,224 

82  70* 

1,060,561 

095* 

16 

17 

1,527 

82  30* 

1,325,357 

094* 

17 

18 

1,396 

88  67* 

1,206,852 

102* 

18 

19 

2,461 

7S  17* 

2,134,956 

090* 

19 

20 

1,361 

79  47* 

1,182,757 

091* 

20 

21 

1,034 

72  00* 

894,035 

083* 

21 

22 

891 

81  50* 

781,426 

092* 

22 

23 

809 

81  57* 

694,449 

095* 

23 

24 

942 

87  94* 

815,208 

101* 

24 

25 

1,099 

101  13* 

1,082,436 

102* 

25 

26 

645 

94  50* 

551,845 

110* 

26 

27 

986 

85  62* 

856,113 

098* 

27 

28 

782 

90  05* 

671,018 

104* 

28 

29 

493 

125  89* 

461,356 

134* 

29 

30 

2,066 

90  91* 

1,629,479 

115* 

30 

31 

1,214 

100  71* 

1,037,850 

117* 

31 

32 

1,087 

86  19* 

939,647 

099* 

32 

33 

1,037 

t79  81* 

345,176 

t079* 

33 

34 

1  11S 

94  58* 

970,451 

108* 

34 

35 

1,771 

78  42* 

1.537.8S1 

090* 

35 

36 

iOL 

93  10* 

b  Jot4o7 

108* 

36 

37 

1,471 

83  46* 

1,273,898 

096* 

37 

38 

1,079 

70  17* 

912,259 

082* 

38 

39 

1,443 

88  28* 

1,254,006 

101* 

39 

40 

1,632 

83  20* 

1,421,457 

095* 

40 

48,096 

40,918,980 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 

t  Donald  McKay  Intermediate  District  opened  for  instruction  April  1, 1926  —  per  capita  costs  adjusted  to  a  yearly  basis. 
1  Henry  L.  Higginson  District  opened  for  instruction  September  1,  1926  —  per  capita  costs  adjusted  to  a  yearly  basis. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

(Joseph  H.  Barnes  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Inclusive.) 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Telephc 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Brought  forward  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  


Lewis  Intermediate. 

Longfellow  

Lowell  


Mary  Hemenway. 


Michelangelo  Intermediate. 


Hazard  Perry. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 
Phillips  Brooks  


Robert  G.  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine. 


Roger  Wolcott. 
Samuel  Adams. 


Theodore  Lyman. .  .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Thomas  Gardner. . . . 


Thomas  N.  Hart. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  Intermediate. 


Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  Intermediate. 


Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott 


Lloyd  Garrison . 


I/Grades  VII,  VIII, 
h  IX. 

/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
Grades  IV-IX. .  . . 
1  Kindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-VI. 
(Kindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-VIII. 
IKindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-IX. 
IKindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-VIII. 
IGrades  VII,  VIII, 
I  IX. 

IKindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  and 
(    Grades  I-IX. 

i Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Grades  VII,  VIII, 
IX. 
Kindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-VIII. 
i  Kindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-VIII. 
IKindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  and 
]  Grades  I-VIII. 
IKindergarten  and 
J  Grades  I-VIII. 
IKindergarten  and 
/  Grades  I-IX. 
1  Kindergarten  and 
f  Grades  I-VI. 
(Kindergarten  and 
J  Grades  I-VI. 
IKindergarten  and 
J    Grades  I-VI. 

! Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-IX. 
i  Kindergarten  and 
j    Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 
}    Grades  I-IX. 
i  Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 

<  Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 

<  Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
I  Kindergarten  and 
)    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Grades  VII,  VIII, 

IX. 

Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-IX. 

Grades  YII,  VIII, 
IX. 

Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 


8174,447  14 
1,536  00 
3,936  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,510  08 
4,608  00 
3,463  92 
3,732  48 
4,608  00 
1,536  00 
3,936  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
3,936  00 
4,368  00 
4,368  00 
4,080  00 
4,362  60 
4,608  00 
4,080  00 
4,584  96 
4,303  00 
3,936  00 
4,500  84 
4,351  62 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,368  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,224  00 
3,566  40 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,608  00 
4,550  40 


Totals   $339,013  44   $49,468  29    $1,238  75    $12,911  27  $6,509,555  72    $13,572  17  $111,203  55 


$23,144  80 
384  00 
72  00 
36  90 
1,344  00 
69  25 
192  00 
1,524  48 
1,340  64 
1,340  64 
240  00 
82  20 
1,071  92 
56  00 
1,340  61 
668  40 


132  00 
181  80 

81  00 
1,192  84 

.61  50 
1,340  64 
1,245  33 
57  00 
1,344  00 
1,096  40 
1,337  28 
670  76 

82  80 
864  08 

1,344  00 
1,335  60 
304  43 
1,340  64 
992  00 
75  45 
1,344  00 
64  27 
72  60 


$678  94 

11  28 

6  30 

16  30 

17  78 

4  85 

12  50 

27  50 
9  28 

12  80 

7  00 

11  10 

13  80 

7  50 
23  00 

8  00 
10  60 

13  50 

14  30 
20  00 

19  79 
6  78 

15  08 

20  75 

13  20 

21  00 
21  94 

18  80 

12  00 

9  00 

14  40 

28  05 
17  46 

13  44 
25  40 
23  15 
10  00 

5  12 

6  70 
10  36 


$6,795  39 
39  71 
116  12 
234  61 
218  98 
261  65 
196  41 
128  28 
290  48 
185  04 
18  47 
115  52 
127  91 
33  77 
20  03 
175  32 
149  12 

191  87 

192  85 
74  23 

313  45 
103  08 
139  58 
285  86 
210  22 
95  06 
203  75 
228  74 
165  15 
172  31 

149  03 
147  72 

87  40 
127  52 

86  43 
163  48 
163  90 

150  00 
152  46 
200  37 


$3,243,391  46 
31,925  20 
66,958  99 
54,509  48 
"105,403  83 
75,694  30 
78,346  39 
56,875  76 
129,171  30 
149,348  10 
23,500  08 
38,375  79 
78,546  80 
50,225  58 
76,087  88 
104,681  14 
51,418  32 
77,085  76 
95,355  29 
69,210  84 
112,484  83 
50,493  17 
114,616  31 
152,671  30 
95,094  18 
66,358  13 
97,862"  35 
100,925  01 
100,894  50 
74,074  01 
90,951  10 
118,985  72 
90,053  83 
92,397  11 
62,468  61 
109,247  39 
88,340  68 
104,721  20 
65,530  93 
65,273  07 


,709  18 
55  00 
174  77 
119  47 
304  08 
112  64 
150  19 


28  75 
58  26 
356  58 
178  92 
213  94 
134  82 
110  96 
169  16 
101  64 
80  82 
94  76 
221  24 
280  90 
119  47 
119  46 
188  95 
248  40 
231  45 
182  08 
119  47 
166  45 
221  93 
343  03 
437  37 
287  78 
225  28 
119  46 
221  24 
181  42 
94  75 


*EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COST  OF  DA V  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  * 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Reference 
Books. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


15 

Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


16 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 

Supplies. 


$4 


411  78 

275  75 
170  80 

89  13 
110  37 

88  10 
102  86 

110  91 

39  53 
98  86 

9  60 
23  95 

127  12 
20  86 

118  67 
9  10 

115  78 
54  96 
53  78 

237  15 

195  58 
37  91 

102  46 
81  94 
74  09 

157  75 

493  40 

40  88 
13  87 

102  71 

90  37 
101  88 

23  12 
15  06 
229  74 
131  70 
74  44 

128  10 

111  71 
197  78 


$13,301  62 
271  22 
302  13 
267  95 
505  86 
376  21 
278  81 
181  70 
473  95 
487  92 
15  20 
149  51 
398  10 
219  91 

231  33 
469  20 
219  97 
326  28 
394  39 
368  90 
553  84 
211  35 
432  39 
755  27 
198  99 
239  46 
392  22 
535  30 
313  85 
256  93 
384  07 
472  65 
446  83 
401  68 
233  42 
321  67 
334  04 
306  56 

232  91 
325  75 


$34,170  27 

2,006  51 
205  78 

1,720  99 
862  86 
439  47 
803  56 
171  28 

1,094  50 

1,505  24 

2,004  60 
461  64 
46  41 
417  16 

1,368  72 

1,541  25 
798  39 
965  96 

1,073  47 
980  55 

1,080  52 
242  74 
450  35 
326  85 

1,657  54 
35  92 
891  69 

1,156  59 
933  60 
744  36 
795  45 

1,488  23 

2,023  85 
294  47 

4,870  22 
142  55 

1,399  86 
232  02 
635  11 
395  89 


$8,523  54 

$3,321 

74 

558  20 

223 

98 

14 

14 

2 

10 

773 

90 

206 

71 

105 

55 

23 

39 

279 

69 

64 

92 

151 

39 

24 

25 

335 

07 

68 

85 

311 

58 

86 

53 

220 

c  r. 
oo 

94 

72 

153 

91 

159 

73 

312 

25 

109 

69 

128 

64 

16 

51 

549 

24 

32 

90 

229 

51 

147 

23 

146 

09 

16 

54 

251 

89 

181 

43 

3 

57 

18 

09 

220 

81 

113 

36 

332 

00 

124 

94 

17 

83 

79 

13 

160 

96 

58 

56 

268 

56 

76 

23 

274 

63 

49 

40 

129 

50 

59 

76 

520 

68 

51 

09 

278  45 

74 

55 

208  09 
254  09 
543  01 
225  49 
416  90 

15  74 
54 

17  74 
193  91 


45  32 

72  58 

16  29 

41  55 

52  30 

128  66 

16  85 
7  86 

17  40 
45  97 


$510  72 
14  51 


14  17 
104  74 


34  30 


14  32 
6  36 


260  90 
13  42 


61  20 
13  63 


97  61 


4  78 


8  93 
2  34 


6  11 


26  81 
12  01 
214  79 


10  04 


$3,883  58 


41  69 
39  96 
76  90 
484  76 
149  01 
58  91 
131  66 
167  81 


$6,047 

39 
42 
16 
75 
100 
46 
1,245 
24 
355 


42  52 


47  99 


188 

35 

29 

51 

130 

58 

161 

71 

41 

18 

179 

14 

150 

92 

185 

97 

209 

42 

157 

50 

216 

36 

226 

55 

1 

51 

166 

76 

76 

71 

218 

41 

131 

11 

58 
340 

51 
431 
252 


95  39 
90 

296  06 
56  21 

250  09 
81  54 

179  08 


31 
395 
1 

230 
3 

482 
313 

98 
343 
619 

72 

Cr.  21 
59 

291 
27 
40 
65 

192 
16 
38 

118 
1 
72 


$8,673  55 


$26,589  34 


$72,436  42 


$17,095  97 


$5,963  08 


$1,431  69 


$8,622  05 


$12,621  81 


♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


17 


Printing. 


18 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


19 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


20 


.  Inci- 
dentals. 


21 


Total  for 
instruction. 


22 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


23 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


24 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


$333  62 
21  75 


Cr.  4  00 


9  50 
9  50 
4  75 
27  30 
40  00 


5  50 
7  25 


8  25 


17  75 
Cr.  9  50 

10  00 

18  50 
10  25 


7  25 
6  75 
4  00 

14  25 
21  75 

15  15 
29  35 
26  25 

Or.  4  00 
13  90 
37  45 
37  35 
12  50 


7  00 


$52,886  57 
2,204  55 
718  55 
847  93 
1,797  40 
1,130  23 
683  95 
817  87 
1,402  68 
1,669  08 
569  33 
797  35 
1,428  36 
464  42 

1.092  22 
1,907  99 

865  68 
1,004  19 
1,095  84 
1,275  76 
1,467  98 
1,077  86 
2,290  94 

3.093  32 
1,086  16 
1,714  28 
1,428  60 
1,020  11 
1,118  59 

675  61 
1,401  45 
1,383  18 
1,873  71 
1,452  33 
1,232  38 
1,570  06 
971  08 
941  99 
791  16 
905  53 


$2,891  59 
169  29 
14  24 


327  08 


10  20 
208  16 
4  75 
170  30 
1  60 
28  04 
19  08 
198  39 


67 
16  00 


48  00 
239  80 
4  43 
18  63 
2  40 
25  45 
38  63 
104  57 
195  17 
8  63 
1  41 
18  42 


220  50 
152  42 
628  05 


1  80 


$541  03 
21  60 
12  51 
27  89 
43  32 
9  48 
9  87 

5  77 

11  69 
26  79 

12  96 

15  98 
9  82 
8  72 

17  17 
14  73 

6  32 
10  91 
66  48 

17  54 
5  31 
4  56 

7  32 

13  78 
38  44 

8  87 
70  25 

18  90 
20  79 

3  47 
12  07 
26  43 
30  62 

7  13 
40  93 

14  91 
36  96 
23  66 

123  58 

16  37 


$3,641,669  10 
43,246  17 
73,654  83 
63,486  81 
118,826  40 
84,831  14 
87,156  02 
66,023  25 
139,804  60 
162,411  86 
30,088  25 
44,931  75 
88,912  14 
57,649  63 
88,250  10 
116,162  86 
58,945  91 
86,169  68 
104,213  22 
77,878  18 
125,426  62 
57,339  89 
126,683  16 
165,794  41 
104,032  59 
76,937  80 
109,903  49 
113,477  09 
110,150  82 
82,119  45 
101,271  00 
131,217  79 
103,020  16 
102,353  56 
78,345  72 
117,937  04 
97,387  64 
115,089  60 
73,831  39 
73,844  31 


80      $739  37    $102,156  27       $5,767  76    $1,414  93   $7,300,475  43     81,487,983        $0  089    $548,667  93 


40,918,980 
396,589 
938,438 
706,451 
1,207,959 
1,121,011 
978,757 
564,062 
1,638,965 
1,926,190 
283,297 
541,507 
951,909 
621,189 
839,988 
1,391,576 
651,237 
954,701 
911,671 
893,279 
1,486,858 
741,289 
1,602,609 
2,369,415 
812,127 
912,083 
1,165,787 
1,252,107 
1,297,168 
798,329 
1,237,297 
1,425,494 
818,886 
1.145,618 
761,676 
1,312,263 
890,686 
1,317,204 
781,465 
921,866 


$0  109 
078 
089 
098 
075 
089 
117 
085 
084 
106 
082 
093 
092 
105 
083 
090 
090 
114 
087 
084 
077 
079 
069 
128 
084 
094 
090 
084 
102 
081 
092 
125 
089 
102 
089 
109 
087 
094 
080 


$273,703 
1,512 
4,883 
6,000 
7,723 
7,559 
6,974 
6,761 

11,429 

12,326 
991 
4,120 
6,345 
4,629 
5,352 
7,696 
4,169 
5,902 
7,962 
4,920 

11,042 
4,717 
9,449 

10,967 
8,301 
5,130 
8,438 
8,814 

10,060 
5,878 
6,477 
1  11,009 

16,163 
7,718 
5,682 

10,292 
7,212 
7,075 
7,633 
5,637 


1  Including  salary  of  matron. 
♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  * 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  op 

Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

Cas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

Nurses'  - 
Salaries. 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 

$98,278  73 

$32,439  90 

$3,131  51 

$11 ,963 

72 

$419,516 

87 

$25,309 

75 

$48,649 

60 

$1,131 

42 

41 

920  53 

788  15 

66 

31 

23 

91 

3,311 

86 

181 

88 

171 

60 

63 

01 

41 

42 

1,562  90 

599  82 

28 

28 

149 

04 

7,223 

05 

571 

51 

795 

28 

10 

15 

42 

43 

1,678  56 

801  27 

136 

92 

310 

17 

8,927 

15 

449 

27 

938 

20 

117 

44 

43 

44 

4,684  98 

1,090  23 

80  09 

509 

85 

14,088 

85 

571 

51 

886 

70 

36 

79 

44 

45 

2,947  56 

629  91 

89 

02 

252 

39 

11,478 

42 

754 

74 

989 

62 

36 

59 

45 

46 

2,424  05 

814  94 

130 

89 

267 

96 

10,611 

99 

622 

89 

1,240 

36 

47 

81 

46 

47 

2,138  68 

471  52 

22 

47 

240 

26 

9,634 

70 

452 

23 

944 

21 

74 

82 

47 

48 

3,503  81 

780  98 

157 

95 

261 

73 

16,134 

18 

689 

29 

1,596 

82 

65 

71 

48 

49 

4,936  41 

948  97 

105 

74 

738 

32 

19,055 

73 

689 

29 

1,866 

20 

36 

59 

49 

50 

804  31 

259  17 

50 

03 

212 

76 

2,318 

26 

181 

88 

304 

00 

5 

90 

50 

51 

944  02 

296  43 

87 

41 

142 

54 

5,591 

32 

556 

49 

978 

97 

9 

05 

51 

52 

2,013  44 

1,066  95 

125 

88 

258 

19 

9,809 

96 

449 

27 

938 

20 

131 

75 

52 

53 

1,874  88 

297  98 

26 

90 

185 

99 

7,015 

67 

457 

23 

703 

54 

184 

45 

53 

54 

1,998  40 

417  51 

71 

62 

206 

62 

8,046 

72 

773 

74 

926 

48 

8 

31 

54 

55 

2,376  00 

413  04 

99 

22 

328 

10 

10,912 

81 

647 

79 

1,866 

20 

41 

35 

55 

56 

2,377  43 

389  21 

83 

04 

217 

37 

7,236 

76 

504 

49 

675 

42 

10 

94 

56 

57 

1,558  31 

975  61 

128 

15 

252 

99 

8,817 

33 

723 

80 

1,866 

20 

12 

55 

57 

58 

2,603  35 

1,627  80 

78 

26 

494 

74 

12,766 

71 

658 

71 

1,867 

72 

32 

50 

58 

59 

2,458  76 

653  32 

237 

76 

303 

29 

8,573 

74 

622 

89 

772 

84 

5 

46 

59 

60 

3,781  01 

800  16 

81 

58 

399 

58 

16,104 

71 

744 

46 

1,905 

74 

45 

66 

60 

61 

1,319  19 

333  05 

20 

66 

333 

46 

6,723 

48 

561 

65 

987 

64 

2 

70 

61 

62 

2,680  23 

849  23 

147 

90 

491 

95 

13,619 

13 

733 

56 

987 

64 

10 

98 

62 

63 

5,758  11 

1,684  74 

81 

44 

335 

52 

18,826 

96 

912 

12 

1,513 

11 

27 

21 

63 

64 

2,803  72 

668  52 

137 

71 

390 

65 

12,302 

36 

520 

49 

881 

75 

10 

94 

64 

65 

2,213  77 

394  60 

75 

54 

428 

22 

8,242 

81 

496 

49 

937 

35 

2 

70 

65 

66 

3,392  89 

1,657  46 

410  70 

481 

23 

14,380 

70 

622 

89 

1,035 

53 

66 

14 

66 

67 

3,018  50 

1,674  63 

204 

61 

335 

54 

14,047 

30 

630 

60 

931 

43 

10 

33 

67 

68 

4,132  67 

365  62 

58 

54 

550 

51 

15,167 

44 

642 

81 

2,033 

81 

13 

65 

68 

69 

2,335  03 

384  26 

25 

16 

221 

69 

8,844 

45 

454 

72 

927 

37 

6 

10 

69 

70 

2,225  51 

479  48 

41 

06 

286 

73 

9,509 

91 

658 

89 

823 

13 

305 

20 

70 

71 

4,959  01 

1,679  51 

37 

44 

556 

87 

18,242 

28 

701 

29 

1,959 

30 

60 

39 

71 

72 

1,534  61 

2,070  13 

75  79 

285 

44 

10,129 

14 

556 

50 

1,866 

20 

10 

61 

72 

73 

2,868  85 

660  83 

49 

48 

329 

74 

11,627 

23 

642 

82 

1,240 

86 

7 

95 

73 

74 

3,296  71 

957  13 

103 

60 

215 

43 

10,254 

96 

592 

50 

989 

62 

18 

05 

74 

75 

2,o46  85 

2,166  75 

277 

29 

346 

31 

15,429 

72 

689 

30 

1,862 

24 

67 

67 

75 

76 

2  340  04 

1  152  90 

81 

74 

284 

26 

11,071 

74 

621 

70 

1,866 

20 

164 

07 

76 

77 

1,830  81 

1,168  92 

18  04 

387 

07 

10,480 

25 

1,132 

41 

993 

45 

6 

68 

77 

78 

3,143  25 

302  01 

59 

58 

268 

75 

11,406 

62 

562 

90 

880 

66 

7 

09 

78 

79 

1,399  80 

392  90 

59 

28 

322 

05 

7,811 

40 

630 

61 

931 

43 

43 

87 

79 

80 

$199,465  67 

$65,605  54 

$6,984  59 

$24,570  94 

$845,294  67 

$48,977  36 

$94,532  62 

$2,950  58 

80 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS* 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 

Bath 
Expenses, 
etc. 


34 
Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


Transpor- 
tation. 


35 


Car 

Tickets. 


36 
Total. 


37 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 


38 

Net  Total. 


39 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 


40 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


$2,519  75 


224  81 


214  18 


$77,610  52 
416  49 
1,376  94 
1,504  91 
1,495  00 
1,780  95 
1,911  06 
1,471  26 
2,351  82 
2,592  08 
491  78 
1,544  51 
1,519  22 
1,345  22 
1,708  53 
2,555  34 
1,190  85 
2,602  55 
2,558  93 
1,401  19 
2,695  86 
1,551  99 
1,732  18 
2,452  44 
1,637  99 
1,436  54 
1,724  56 
1,572  36 
2,690  27 
1,388  19 
1,787  22 
2,935  16 
2,433  31 
1,891  63 
1,600  17 
2,619  21 
2,651  97 
2,132  54 
1,450  65 
1,605  91 


$3,205  30 


60  00 
5  00 
161  25 


16  00 


50  00 


15  00 
10  60 


48  50 


2,168  60 
5  00 


1,425  00 


140  00 


13  10 


40  00 


$4,142,001  79 
46,974  52 
82,254  82 
73,918  87 
134,410  25 
98,150  51 
99,684  07 
77,290  46 

158.290  60 
184,075  67 

32,898  29 
52,067  58 

100.291  32 
66,010  52 
98,020  35 

129,641  61 
67,373  52 
97,638  06 
119,538  86 
87,853  11 
146,395  79 
65,620  36 
142,034  47 
187,073  81 
119,397  94 
86,617  15 
126,148  75 
129,096  75 
128,008  53 
92,352  09 
112,568  13 
152,395  23 
115,595  71 
115,872  42 
90,200  85 
135,985  97 
111,111  35 
127,742  39 
86,688  66 
83,261  62 


$6,811  89 


202  94 
743  84 
324  35 
158  66 
399  25 
363  05 
97  73 
488  62 


92  15 
189  85 
113  55 
436  42 
148  31 
908  97 
351  10 
202  01 

3  03 
1,031  95 

4  60 
50  05 
63  40 

268  73 
130  90 
103  38 
240  36 
391  40 
258  82 
111  64 
48  90 
162  06 
152  11 
2,316  26 
179  00 
79  50 
83  68 
24  76 
205  35 


$4,135,190  90* 

46.974  52* 
82,051  88* 
73,175  03* 

134,085  90* 
97,991  85* 
99,284  82* 
76,927  41* 
158,192  87* 
183,587  05* 
32,898  29* 

51.975  43* 
100,101  47* 

65,896  97* 
97,583  93* 
129,493  30* 
66,464  55* 
97,286  96* 
119,336  85* 
87,850  08* 
145,363  84* 
65,615  76* 
141,984  42* 
187,010  41* 
119,129  21* 
86,486  25* 
126,045  37* 
128,856  39* 
127,617  13* 
92,093  27* 
112,456  49* 
152,346  33* 
115,433  65* 
115,720  31* 
87,884  59* 
135,806  97* 
111,031  85* 
127,658  71* 
86,663  90* 
83,056  27* 


52,394 
1,105 
1,196 

848 
1,541 
1,442 
1,237 

736 
2,038 
2,447 

832 

672 
1,185 

777 

961 
1,741 

820 
1,224 
1,181 
1,093 
1,812 

984 
2,169 
2,973 
1,030 
1,178 
1,471 
1,508 
1,598 
1,000 
1,568 
1,809 

999 
1,446 

852 
1,699 
1,097 
1,812 
1,005 
1,259 


$2,958  74    $149,419  30     $7,363  35  $8,302,552  75    $17,942  57  $8,284,610  18*     104,739      $79  10* 


t  Joseph  H.Barnes  and  Michelangelo  Intermediate  Districts  opened  for  instruction  September  1,  1926  —  per  capit: 

costs  adjusted  to  a  yearly  basis. 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINO 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
TFor  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

42 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

43 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

44 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

48,096 
1,045 

40,918,980 
396,589 

! 

41 

t$92  00* 



tSO  118* 

41 

42 

1,077 

76  19* 

938,438 

087* 

42 

43 

804 

91  01* 

706,451 

103* 

43 

44 

1,362 

98  45* 

1,207,959 

111* 

44 

45 

1,289 

76  02* 

1,121,011 

087* 

45 

46 

1,152 

86  18* 

978,757 

101* 

46 

47 

671 

114  65* 

564,062 

136* 

47 

48 

1,879 

84  19* 

1,638,965 

096* 

48 

49 

2,233 

82  22* 

1,926,190 

095* 

49 

50 

808 

t91  00* 

283,297 

1116* 

50 

51 

627 

82  90* 

541,507 

095* 

51 

52 

1,095 

91  42* 

951,909 

105* 

52 

53 

716 

92  03* 

621,189 

106* 

53 

54 

881 

110  76* 

839,988 

116* 

54 

55 

1,620 

79  93* 

1,391,576 

093* 

55 

56 

738 

90  06* 

651,237 

102* 

56 

57 

1,093 

89  01* 

954,701 

101* 

57 

58 

1,081 

110  39* 

911,671 

130* 

58 

59 

1,012 

86  81* 

893,279 

098* 

59 

60 

1,673 

86  89* 

1,486,858 

097* 

60 

61 

862 

76  12* 

741,289 

088* 

61 

62 

1,891 

75  08* 

1,602,609 

088* 

62 

63 

2,749 

68  03* 

2,369,415 

078* 

63 

64 

938 

127  00* 

812,127 

146* 

64 

65 

1,071 

80  75* 

912,083 

094* 

65 

66 

1,374 

91  74* 

1,165,787 

108* 

66 

67 

1,384 

93  10* 

1,252,107 

102* 

67 

68 

1,501 

85  02* 

1,297,168 

098* 

68 

69 

926 

99  45* 

798,329 

115* 

69 

70 

1,452 

77  45* 

1,237,297 

090* 

70 

71 

1,657 

91  94* 

1,425,494 

106* 

71 

72 

915 

126  16* 

818,886 

140* 

72 

73 

1,315 

88  00* 

1,145,618 

101* 

73 

74 

805 

109  17* 

761,676 

115* 

74 

75 

1,538 

88  30* 

1,312,263 

103* 

75 

/  *> 

76 

1,011 

109  82* 

890,686 

124* 

76 

77 

1,560 

81  83* 

1,317,204 

096* 

77 

78 

913 

94  92* 

781,465 

110* 

78 

79 

1,087 

76  41* 

921,866 

090* 

79 

80 

95,901 

$86  39 

81,487,983 

$0  101* 

80 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  4A. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  4B. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  DAY  CLASSES. 

DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 
AFTERNOON     LIP=READING  CLASSES. 
COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
SPEECH    IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  4C. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 
CLASSES    IN    RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS. 
CLASSES  IN  GARDENING. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1 .) 


TABLE  NO.  4C. —  COSTS  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC.  (DAY),  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Day  School  for  Immigrants. 


]    ri  \,ies  of  Instruction. 


Supplies 
and 
Equipment 


Other 
Educational 
Supplies  anil 
Equipment. 


Number 

Of  Pupil 

Hours. 


Operation  op  Plant. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


Current, 
for  l.ighl 


Su'ppii, 


Total  for  Traveling 
Operation  Expenses, 
of  Plant. 


t  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Income 
from  All 
Sources.! 


21 

Net  Total.' 


$8,634  .10* 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Day  School  forlmmigrants 


1 

Instru- 

2 

Repair- 
ing 
Musical 
Instru- 
ments. 

3 

Music 

Supplies. 

4 

Inci- 
dentals. 

5 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

6 

Total.* 

BoBton  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  j  $1,401  53 

$102  20 

$215  14 

$27  45 

$8  05 

$1,754  37* 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra. 

CLASSES  IN  RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS; 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenb 

:s  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Classes. 

1 

3 

JAltfOI 

TA3M05 

■''.Jo- 

.10  8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Manual 
Training 

Supplies. 

Other 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Direct 
Income 
from  All 
Sources. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Classes. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Total. 

Net  Total.* 

$1,991  00 

$318  03 

$0  17 

$2,309  20 

28,710 

$0  080 

$988  90 

$986  90 

$3,296  10 

$3,296  10* 

28,710 

$0  114* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts. 

CLASSES  IN  GARDENING.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.' 


Classes. 

»- 
Salaries  of 
Supervisors, 
Instructors 

Assistants. 

2 

Telephone. 

3 

Car  Tickets 

and 
Automobile 
Mileage. 

4 

Supplies 
for 
Gardening 
and 
Canning. 

5 

Miscellaneous 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

6 

Inci- 
dentals. 

7 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

8 

dians' 
Supplies. 

9 

Total* 

Classes. 

$10,981  95 

$24  45 

$259  55 

$4,159  53 

$64  00 

$29  41 

$599  25 

$16,118  14* 

Classes  in  Gardening. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 

School. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Telephone. 

3 

Printing. 

Reference 
Books. 

5 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

6 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

7 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

8 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

9 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

10 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

11 

Light, 

Heat  and 
Custodians' 
Services. 

12 

Total. 

13 

Direct 
Income 

Sources. 

14 

Net  Total.* 

15 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

16 

Cost  per 
Pupil  ^ 

$4,320  00 

$49  63 

$14  95 

$33  00 

$482  90 

$20  59 

$28  87 

$4,949  94 

17,541 

$0  282 

$453  90 

$5,403  84 

$55  57 

$5,348  27* 

17,541 

$0  304* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Expenses  op  Instruction. 

1 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Telephone. 

5 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

6 

Text 
Books. 

7 

Reference 
Books. 

8 

Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

$320  00 

$9  99 

$0  75 

$10,256  00 

$273  44 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 

Expenses  of  1 

NSTRUCTION. 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

&J00! 

Postage. 

!0^4  WE 

Telephone. 

5 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

6 

Text 
Books. 

7 

Reference 
Books. 

8 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

1 

2 

3 

$241  00 
240  00 
240  00 

1,396  50 
1,515  50 

2,842  50 

$73  05 
62  50 
82  10 

$88  71 ' 
34  OS 
77  48 

2 
3 

$1  20 

$0  60 

City  

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

234  00 
240  00 
216  00 
240  00 
234  00 
240  00 
234  00 
240  00 

2  00 
2  26 
1  62 

2  00 
20 

3,633  00 
2,584  00 
2,114  00 
1,540  00 

2,901  50 
1.6S0  00 
1,669  50 
2,355  50 

19S  71 
82  35 
80  00 
77  50 
97  35 
SI  SO 
43  90 
71  60 

151  42 
91  28 
59  95 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  Park  

100  22 

Shurtleff  

1  15 

3  00 
3  50 

2  25 

Co  92 
50  40 
1  00 

9 
10 
11 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

West  End  

1  00 

12 

Totals  

$2,598  00 

Sl-t  73 

$6  05 

$24,232  00 

$950  86 

if 

1 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses 

of  Instruction. 

Schools. 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

2 

Postage. 

3 

Telephone. 

4 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

5 

Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 

6 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

7 

Sewing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

8 

Printing. 

1 

Dearborn  

$240  00 
240  00 
234  00 
240  00 
240  00 

$4  00 

$1  00 
Cr.     1  30 
1  00 
95 
5  16 

$4,322  50 
5,934  00 
3,052  00 
2,408  00 
6,930  00 

$62  30 
70  95 
87  51 

128  39 
45  07 

$5  52 
19  95 
4  48 
10  37 
14  08 

1 

2 

Eliot  

2 

3 

Frothingham  

3  09 

$19  00 

3 

4 

Rice  

1  24 
1  32 

-i 

5 

Theodore  Lyman  

S 

6 

Totals  

$1,194  00 

$9  65 

$6  81 

$22,646  50 

$394  22 

$54  40 

$19  00 

6 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Printing. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total 
for 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Salary  of 
^  Custo- 
dian. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

$216  62 

$11,076  80 

152,800 

$0  072 

1  $434  62 

$3  30 

1  Including  salary  of  matron. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Inci- 
dentals. 


10 


Total  for 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


12 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


13 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


14 


Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 


15 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


16 

Supplies, 
School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


$0  08 


$1,798  26 
1,853  88 
3,242  08 
4,221  13 
3,000  17 
2,471  57 
1,857  50 
3,333  07 
2,071  12 
2,000  80 
2,672  60 


38,040 
39,480 
78,600 
106,320 
66,240 
59,760 
39,720 
72,480 
43,560 
44,880 
57,960 


$0  047 
046 
041 
039 
045 
041 
046 
045 
047 
044 
046 


$92  56 
163  44 
183  28 
271  52 
188  80 
175  20 
160  84 
183  60 
98  92 
169  83 
209  00 


$40  00 

33  33 
40  00 

33  33 
33  34 
33  33 
33  33 
33  34 
40  00 
33  33 
33  33 


$0  08 


$28,522  18 


647,040 


$0  044 


$1,896  99 


$386  66 


$4  50 
4  50 
4  50 

4  50 
4  50 
4  50 
4  50 
4  50 
4  50 
4  50 
4  50 


$49  50 


VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Expenses  of  Operation. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Other 

Cost  per 

Total 

Physical 

Educational 

Total  for 

Number 

Pupil 

Salaries  of 

Custo- 

for 

Education 

Supplies 

1  list  ruc- 

of Pupil 

Hour  of 

Custo- 

dians' 

Operation 

Supplies. 

and 

tion. 

Hours. 

Instruc- 

dians. 

Supplies. 

of 

Equipment. 

tion. 

Plant. 

1 

$52  37 

$445  50 

$5,133  19 

90,480 

$0  056 

$261  00 

$4  72 

$265  72  ' 

2 

49  50 

531  24 

6,844  34 

131,040 

052 

322  68 

19 

322  87 

2 

3 

19  26 

262  01 

3,682  35 

69,240 

053 

251  36 

251  36 

3 

4 

13  87 

206  27 

3,009  09 

58,080 

051 

380  62 

380  62 

4 

5 

18  38 

308  86 

7,562  87 

174,360 

043 

488  6S 

4S8  68 

5 

6 

$153  38 

$1,7^3  88 

$26,231  84 

523,200 

$0  050 

$1,704  34 

$4  91 

$1,709  25 

6 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION    AND    GENERAL   CHARGES,   AND   WITH    DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.*  , 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation 
of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

17 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

18 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

19 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

20 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 

Nurses. 

21 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 

22 
Total. 

23 

Direct 
Incomo 
from  All 
Sources. 

24 

Net 

Total.* 

1 

$437  92 

$40  00 

$4  90 

$44  90 

$11,559  6 

2 

$11,559  62* 

1 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion 
of  Health. 


17 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


Total. 


19 

Direct 
Income 
from  All 
Sources. 


20 


Net  Total. 


21 


Number 
of 

Sessions. 


22 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


23 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 


24 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


$44  50 

37  83 
44  50 
37  83 
37  84 
37  83 
37  83 
37  84 
44  50 
37  83 
37  83 


$1,935  32 

2.055  15 
3,469  86 
4,530  48 
3,226  81 
2,684  60 

2.056  17 
3,554  51 
2,214  54 
2,208  46 
2,919  43 


3  90 


$1,935  32* 

2.055  15* 
3,469  86* 
4,530  48* 
3,222  91* 
2,684  60* 

2.056  17* 
3,554  51* 
2,214  54* 
2,208  46* 
2,919  43* 


317 
329 
655 
886 
552- 
498 
331 
604 
363 
374 
483 


$6  11* 

6  25* 
5  30* 
5  11* 
5  84* 

5  39* 

6  21* 

5  88* 

6  10* 

5  90* 

6  04 


38,040 
39,480 
78,600 
106,320 
66,240 
59,760 
39,720 
72,480 
43,560 
44,880 
57,960 


$436  16 


$30,855  33 


$3  90 


$30,851  43* 


5,392 


$5  72* 


647,040 


VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


17 


Salaries, 
School 
Physicians 


18 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


19 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


20 


Total. 


Number 
of 

Sessions. 


22 


Average 
Attend- 


23 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 


24 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


$33  34 

33  33 
33  34 
40  00 
33  33 


$173  34 


$4  50 
13  55 
4  50 
9  03 
13  50 


$37  84 

46  88 
37  84 
49  03 
46  83 


$5,436  75 
7,214  09 
3,971  55 
3,438  74 
8,098  38 


$45  08 


$218  42 


$28,159  51 


754 
1,092 
577 
484 
1,453 


$7  21* 
6  61* 

6  88* 

7  10* 
5  57* 


4,360 


$6  46* 


90,480 
131,040 
69,240 

58,080 
174,360 

523,200 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  axd  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


\ 

25 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

26 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

27 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

28 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

29 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

40 

955 

$12  10* 

152,800 

$0  075* 

1 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


1 

SO  050* 

1 

2 

052* 

2 

3 

044* 

3 

4 

042* 

4 

5 

048* 

5 

6 

044* 

6 

7 

051* 

7 

8 

049* 

8 

9 

050* 

9 

10 

049* 

10 

11 

050* 

11 

12 

$0  047* 

12 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


~7S 


25 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

$0  060* 

1 

2 

057* 

2 

3 

055* 

3 

4 

059* 

4 

5 

046* 

5 

6 

SO  053* 

6 

*Ey|XLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINu 


TABLE  NO.  6A. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA= 
TION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[Foe  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instbtjction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Text 
Books. 


Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Brighton  Commercial  High  

Central  High  

Charlestown  Commercial  High. 
Dorchester  Commercial  High . . . 
East  Boston  Commercial  High. 

Girls'  High  

Hyde  Park  Commercial  High. . . 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  Commercial  High  

South  Boston  Commercial  High 

Totals  


S532  00 
651  00 
532  00 
532  00 
525  00 
532  00 
76  00 
238  00 
532  00 
532  00 


$225  00 
364  00 
237  00 
265  00 
236  00 
262  00 
228  00 
102  00 
268  00 
226  00 


$8  35 
16  00 
16  00 
7  40 
13  50 
6  70 
1  50 


4  45 
15 


4  25 
16  25 


$2,595  00 
17,583  00 
3,175  00 
7,866  00 
4,160  00 
5,573  00 
1,775  00 
931  75 
8,841  00 
4,345  00 


$113  85 
1,627  15 
94  50 
237  75 
387  10 
198  38 
305  30 


277  05 
10  50 


$4,682  00       $2,413  00 


$4  75    $56,844  75    $3,251  58 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instkuction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Reference 
Books. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Hyde  Park  Elementary. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Washington  

Washington  Irving  


Totals. 


$450  00 
450  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
450  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
450  00 
456  00 


$7,272  00 


$150  00 
92  00 
142  00 
150  00 
150  00 
148  00 
148  00 
48  00 


150  00 
150  00 
148  00 
155  00 
136  00 
302  00 
148  00 


$4  70 
5  25 

17  00 

25  89 
2  50 

15  42 
8  00 

4  11 
1  50 

13  61 
24  95 
8  10 
15  00 

5  00 

10  37 

11  47 


$3,079  00 
1,970  50 
4,384  50 
3,965  00 
2,674  00 
3,611  50 
7,932  50 
2,058  00 
1,470  00 
2,198  00 
3,695  50 
2,072  00 
5,656  50 
2,096  50 
5,665  50 
3,426  00 


$87  96 
40  32 


130  50 
50  50 
184  98 
239  06 


314  94 
62  80 


19  20 
95  87 
212  41 
192  72 


$55,955  00 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING    FUND  CHARGES 


TABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


10 

Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 


12 


Printing. 


13 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


14 


Inci- 
dentals. 


15 


Adver- 
tising. 


16 


Total 
for 

Instruction. 


$2  80 


$121  20 


$15  00 


$78  72 

$55 

94 

207  37 

177 

73 

103  86 

108 

24 

167  80 

264 

57 

87  24 

134 

60 

115  63 

210 

12 

45  30 

32 

70 

$0  60 


30 


$15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
5  00 
9  50 
15  00 


180  47 
142  81 


163  49 
148  24 


9  00 
9  62 
14  50 


$3,624  01 
20,944  13 
4,281  69 
9,345  82 
5,552  94 
6,917  28 
2,463  95 
1,609  40 
10,290  88 
5,435  30 


$2  80 


$121  20 


$15  00 


$1,129  20 


$1,295  63 


$0  99 


$107  62 


$70,465  40 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[Foe  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


10 

Cookery 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


12 

Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 


13 


Printing. 


14 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


15 


Inci- 
dentals. 


16 


Adver- 
tising. 


$76  81 


74  65 
73  49 
62  52 


$52  00 
7  75 
111  03 
108  46 

Cr.  26  25 


76 
1  23 
71  97 


1  65 
130  19 
61 

150  25 


34  52 
17  16 
3  54 
9  50 
3  14 
12 
8  73 
2  99 
7  52 
55  23 


$644  13 


$395  44 


$20  35 

16  25 
20  50 

22  10 
20  40 
27  00 

17  00 

16  50 
8  25 

20  10 
20  25 

17  00 

23  60 
17  00 
17  00 
26  75 


$310  05 


$16  06 
20  05 
68  26 

27  42 
4  87 

64  56 
45  46 
6  72 

28  37 
38  91 
33  17 
43  13 
41  15 

29  74 
107  58 

37  89 


$2  29 


1  12 
1  33 
92 
43 
1  00 
1  09 


1  42 
98 


1  39 
1  83 
1  22 


$613  34 


$6 

50 

11 

75 

2 

14 

00 

3 

15 

00 

4 

11 

25 

5 

S 

75 

6 

15 

00 

7 

13 

50 

8 

12 

50 

9 

6 

25 

10 

15 

20 

11 

4 

05 

12 

9 

50 

13 

13 

00 

14 

12 

00 

15 

10 

50 

16 

$15  02      $178  75 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARQES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A. —  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 


17 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


18 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


Operation  op  Plant. 


19 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


20 


Fuel. 


21 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 


22 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


23 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


24 


Total. 


16,134 
124,690 
28,734 
72,116 
39,060 
51,666 
13,696 
6,250 
78,628 
46,364 


$0  224 
167 
149 
129 
142 
133 
179 
257 
130 
117 


$561  98 
1,595  36 
613  50 
841  42 
745  41 
861  86 
500  65 
284  16 
917  12 
680  10 


$116  47 
375  46 
232  94 
360  24 
257  71 
360  24 
180  12 
104  21 
360  24 
232  94 


$159  00 
952  00 
201  00 
405  00 
258  00 
329  00 
117  00 
86  00 
495  00 
262  00 


$31  96 

24  79 
47  31 
83  12 
82  33 
74  98 
11  56 

25  01 
25  12 
69  81 


$869  41 
2,947  61 
1,094  75 
1,689  78 
1,343  45 
1,626  08 
809  33 
499  38 
1,797  48 
1,244  85 


$4,493  42 

23,891  74 
5,376  44 

11,035  60 
6,896  39 
8,543  36 
3,273  28 
2,108  78 

12,088  36 
6,680  15 


477,338 


$0  147 


$7,601  56 


$2,580  57 


$3,264  00 


$475  99 


$13,922  12 


$84,387  52 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


17 


Total 
for 

Instruction. 


18 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


19 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


20 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


21 


Fuel. 


22 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 


23 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


24 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


$3,946  67 
2,613  87 
5,290  86 
4,975  19 
3,406  71 
4,517  64 
8,896  54 
2,670  64 
1,981  64 
3,281  05 
4,461  99 
2,748  40 
6,386  33 
2,984  68 
6,787  72 
4,516  03 


25,334 
15,762 
40,830 
31,534 
19,946 
32,702 
72,364 
19,040 
14,332 
23,418 
33,372 
20,476 
48,664 
17,634 
54,676 
26,714 


$0  155 
165 
129 
157 
170 
138 
122 
140 
138 
140 
133 
134 
131 
169 
124 
169 


$924  78 
639  93 
827  56 

1,228  40 
998  53 
667  06 

1,658  21 
758  69 
139  46 
641  88 
719  10 
586  64 

1,246  74 
804  25 
923  75 
815  95 


$388  23 
155  29 
271  76 
476  71 
116  47 
232  94 
514  67 
116  47 
126  08 
258  99 
232  94 
155  29 
425  47 
253  37 
349  41 
232  94 


$282  00 
156  00 

336  00 
457  00 
276  00 

337  00 
594  00 
200  00 
140  00 
206  00 
301  00 
181  00 
518  50 
192  00 
425  00 
299  00 


$51  44 

24  57 
45  43 
92  25 

25  77 
53  72 
33  73 
12  29 

8  67 
45  41 
25  86 
35  98 
42  96 
23  94 
75  01 
22  25 


$1,646  45 
975  79 
1,480  75 
2,254  36 
1,416  77 
1,290  72 
2,800  61 
1,087  45 
414  21 
1,152  28 
1,278  90 
958  91 
2,233  67 
1,273  56 
1,773  17 
1,370  14 


$69,465  96 


496,798 


$0  139 


$13,580  93 


$4,307  03 


$4,900  50 


$619  28 


$23,407  74 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


— ^   -    -  -  — 1  —  1  

TABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADM INISTRA=» 
TION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

^31 

Direct 
Income 
from  All 
Sources. 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

$175  00 

$4,318  42* 

76 

106 

$40  74* 

16,134 

©A  OCT*- 

50  267* 

1 

2 

999  00 

22,892  74* 

93 

670 

34  17* 

124,690 

183* 

2 

3 

140  00 

5,236  44* 

76 

189 

27  71* 

28,734 

182* 

3 

4 

740  00 

10,295  60* 

76 

474 

21  72* 

72,116 

142* 

4 

5 

199  00 

6,697  39* 

76 

257 

26  06* 

39,060 

171* 

5 

6 

360  00 

8,183  36* 

76 

340 

24  07* 

51,666 

158* 

6 

7 

122  00 

3,151  28* 

76 

90 

35  01* 

13,696 

230* 

7 

8 

2,108  78* 

34 

92 

22  92* 

6,250 
78,628 

337* 

8 

9 

817  00 

11,271  36* 

76 

517 

21  80* 

143* 

9 

10 

283  00 

6,397  15* 

76 

305 

20  97* 

46,364 

137* 

10 

11 

$3,835  00 

$80,552  52* 

3,040 

$26  50* 

477,338 

$0  168* 

11 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Total 

Direct 
Income 
from  All 
Sources. 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 

of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

$5,593 

12 

$83 

00 

$5,510 

12* 

76 

167 

$32  99* 

25,334 

$0  217* 

1 

2 

3,589 

66 

54 

50 

3,535 

16* 

76 

104 

33  99* 

15,762 

224* 

2 

3 

6,771 

61 

157 

00 

6,614 

61* 

76 

269 

24  59* 

40,830 

162* 

3 

4 

7,229 

55 

146 

00 

7,083 

55* 

76 

207 

34  22* 

31,534 

224* 

4 

5 

4,823 

48 

110  00 

4,713 

48* 

76 

131 

35  98* 

19,946 

236* 

5 

6 

5,808 

36 

122 

50 

5,685 

86* 

76 

215 

26  45* 

32,702 

172* 

6 

7 

11,697 

15 

325 

50 

11,371 

65* 

76 

476 

23  89* 

72,364 

157* 

7 

8 

3,758 

09 

93 

00 

3,665 

09* 

76 

125 

29  32* 

19,040 

192* 

8 

9 

2,395 

85 

41 

50 

2,354 

35* 

76 

94 

25  05* 

14,332 

164* 

9 

10 

4,433 

33 

83 

50 

4,349 

83* 

76 

154 

28  25* 

23,418 

185* 

10 

11 

5,740 

89 

125 

00 

5,615 

S9* 

76 

220 

25  53* 

33,372 

168* 

11 

12 

3,707 

31 

91 

00 

3,616 

31* 

76 

135 

26  79* 

20,476 

176* 

12 

13 

8,620 

00 

149 

00 

8,471 

00* 

76 

320 

26  47* 

48,664 

174* 

13 

14 

4,258 

24 

63 

50 

4,194 

74* 

76 

116 

36  16* 

17,634 

237* 

14 

15 

8,560 

89 

148  00 

8,412 

S9* 

76 

360 

23  37* 

54,676 

153* 

15 

16 

5,886 

17 

128  50 

5,757 

67* 

76 

176 

32  71* 

26,714 

215* 

16 

17 

$92,873  70 

$1,921  50 

$90,952  20* 

3,269 

$27  82* 

496.79S 

$0  183* 

17 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6B. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  6B.—  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL 
CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 

Expenses  op  Instruction. 

Operation  op  Plant. 

Schools. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Principals 

2 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

3 

Salaries 
of  Clerks. 

Total 
Instruction. 

5 

Number 

6 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

Instruction. 

7 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

9 

Electric 

[''"'rn 

Power. 

10 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Total 
for 

of 
Plant. 

12 

13 

Income 
Sources. 

14 

Net 
Total.* 

15 

Nurnber 

16 

Average 

17 

^Pupn?r 

18 

Number 

<jPlipi'|er 

1 

2 
3 

Franklin  

(90  00 
90  00 
90  00 

$521  00 

367  50 
535  50 

1611  00 

457  50 

625  50 

4,224 

$0  151 
149 

148 

$83  10 
115  50 

125  40 

$58  54 
22  99 
22  99 

$36  70 

36  00 
45  00 

$178  34 
174  49 
103  39 

$789  34 
631  99 
818  8.9 

$789  34* 
631  99* 
818  89* 

15 
15 

135 
141 

$5  85* 

6  20* 
5  81* 

4,034 
3,066 
4,224 

$C 

195* 

Franklin  

Phillips  Brooks  

Phillips  Brooks  

Washington  

Washington  

Totals  

$270  00 

$1,424  00 

$1,694  00 

11,324 

$0  149 

$324  00 

$104  52 

$117  70 

$546  22 

$2,240  22 

$2,240  22* 

378 

$5  93* 

11,324 

$C 

197* 

Totals  

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  op  Plant. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

S;duIHS  ol 

Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

Ti'k'pliuiie 

5 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Text- 
Books. 

7 

Manual 
Training 

Equipment. 

8 

Drawing 

Printing. 

Other 
Kdui'ational 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

11 

Office 
Supplies. 

12 

Incidilitals 

13 

Total 

l  tforc 

14 

Number 

of  Pupil 

Hours. 

15 

CPup1f 
Instruction. 

16 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

17 

Fuel. 

18 

Electric 
Current, 
for  Livht 
pSDd 

19 

Custodians' 

20 

Total 

Operation 
of 
Plant. 

21 
Total. 

22 

Sources.! 

23 
Tola'.* 

24 

25 

Alt  'nd- 

26 

Cpupllfr 
Attend- 

Nunibf-r 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

28 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes  

$487  14 

$526  69 

$0  70 

$12,455  50 

$74  20 

$1,916  55 

$99  12 

$3  20 

$15,597  81 

68,718 

$0  226 

$1,188  80 

$874  26 

$192  00 

$132  08 

$2,387  14 

$17,984  95 

$8,972  62f 

9,012  33*  |  45-75 

68.718 

$0  131* 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes. 

t  Includes  aid  from  I  Ik-  Cuiuii  wealth,  ISii  i  i  I  Ij-H.uh  lies  Fund  allnt  na-iit,  sale  oi"  j»r<  dude,  dc    The  abo\  e  cosi  ol  the  Loston  Trade  School,  Evening  Chi  sees,  includes  extension  classes. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  7. 


ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  CENTERS. 
USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  L) 


TABLE  NO.  7.—  COSTS  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION,  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Centers. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Managers, 
Leaders,  Etc. 

2 

Services  of 
Lecturers. 

3 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 
Etc. 

4 

Motion 
Picture 
Machines, 
Repairs, 
Film 
Rental,  Etc. 

5 

Music 
Supplies 

Equip- 
ment. 

6 

Printing 

and 
Adver- 
tising. 

7 

Repairs  to 
G  ymnasium 
Apparatus. 

8 

Telephone. 

9 

Incidentals. 

10 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Fuel. 

12 

Light. 

13 

14 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 

Sources. 

15 

Ni^f  Tnto  1  * 

i^iet  i  u Lix l . 

16 

Number 
Sessions. 

17 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

18 

Per 
Capita 
Cost 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

School  Centees. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

12 

$752  00 
2,995  25 
4,241  13 
3,789  75 
1,196  00 
3,807  00 
4,015  38 
4,595  50 
3,389  13 

$23  8  63 
707  39 
910  13 
746  94 
598  34 

1,200  43 
681  10 

1,317  28 
622  75 
666  77 
332  40 ' 
440  45 

$105  75 
133  65 
341  00 
150  27 
286  00 
194  64 
103  81 
328  75 

58  55 
63  80 

59  00 

60  00 

$61  42 
189  00 
307  61 

$1,157  80 
4,551  29 
6,327  37 

$57  95 
247  65 
240  96 

$1,099  85* 
4,303  64* 
6,086  41* 

35 
58 
76 

143 
490 
504 
511 
110 
296 
370 
647 
570 
620 
201 
630 

$7  69* 
8  78* 
12  08* 

10  12* 
19  63* 
18  74* 
15  96* 

11  08* 
7  95* 
6  92* 

10  35* 
5  09* 

I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

$526  00 
509  00 
531  00 

Charlestown  

$18  50 
9  00 

189  07 
167  45 

534  35 

535  40 
59  07 

170  67 
79  50 
69  30 

5,416  03 
2,247  79 
5,952  42 
6,049  09 
7,480  70 
4,826  20 
4,562  61 
2,265  87 
3,450  63 

247  04 
88  00 
406  77 
144  25 
313  14 
295  75 
275  00 
184  70 
245  12 

5,168  99* 

79 
67 
95 
103 
95 
79 

61 

53 

26  00 
947  25 
663  00 
450  50 
613  00 
186  37 
437  13 

$175  00 

5,545  65* 
5,904  84* 
7,167  56* 
4,530  45* 
4,287  61* 
2,081  17* 
3,205  51* 

Fenway  

Cr.  S7  65 
Cr.    4  78 

Michelangelo  

45  55 
35  00 
5  00 
14  85 

Roxbury  

204  50 

$6  70 

Sarah  Greenwood  

3,043  37 
1393  00 
2,443  00 

South  Boston  

$300  00 

75 

Washington  Irving 

William  Blackstone  

William  Blackstone. . . . 

13 

$35,560  51 

$219  50 

$4,889  25 

$300  00 

$127  90 

$175  00 

Cr.  $12  43 

$8  20 

$8,462  61 

$1,885  22 

$2,672  04  " 

$54,287  80 

$2,746  33 

$51,541  47* 

872 

5,092 

$10  12* 

13 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS,  ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


1 

Salary  of 
Associate 
Manager. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Attendants, 
Doormen, 
Etc. 

3 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 
Etc. 

4 

Postage. 

5 

Telephone. 

6 

Incidentals. 

7 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

8 

Fuel. 

9 

Light. 

10 
Total. 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

12 

Net  Total.* 

13 

Total 
Attend- 

14 

Per 
Capita 
Cost.* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations  

$1,632  00 

$622  00 

$24  38 

$5  90 

$21  29 

$7,871  42 

$213  89 

$1,228  85 

$11,619  73 

$5,558  45 

$6,061  28* 

186,357 

$0  032* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8A. 


SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  8A  — COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS . * 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schoolyards. 


1 

Teachers' 
Salaries. 

2 

Custodians' 
Salaries. 

3 

Apparatus. 

4 

Tabor 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 

5 

Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 

6 

Supplies 
for 

v^uicij  inly. 

7 

Incidentals. 

8 

Total.* 

9 

Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 

10 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$74  00 

$37  50 

$21  86 

$37  07 

$6  81 

$0  78 

$17S  02* 

3,190 

$0  055* 

441  40 

148  50 

912  86 

37  07 

48  89 

$10  58 

78 

1,600  08* 

13,014 

122* 

613  20 

226  98 

21  86 

50  57 

33  45 

9  33 

1  68 

957  07* 

39,882 

023* 

1,077  25 

444  22 

108  23 

56  07 

38  99 

17  33 

2  68 

1,744  77* 

79,020 

022* 

685  80 

37  07 

14  13 

9  83 

yy»  y/^ 

78,442 

012* 

641  80 

229  14 

21  86 

37  07 

24  05 

11  33 

78 

966  03* 

47,863 

020* 

916  05 

250  50 

41  86 

37  07 

44  24 

12  33 

4  25 

1,306  30* 

141,059 

009* 

513  85 

190  60 

21  86 

49  17 

14  35 

9  83 

3  58 

803  24* 

43,117 

018* 

643  80 

243  00 

21  86 

82  57 

24  86 

9  83 

78 

1,026  70* 

48,252 

021* 

762  80 

270  00 

26  86 

39  07 

57  05 

16  33 

78 

1,172  89* 

98,154 

011* 

115  00 

21  86 

37  07 

48  53 

78 

223  24* 

98,154 

002* 

573  10 

227  38 

21  86 

45  57 

24  88 

9  33 

1  88 

904  00* 

35,421 

025* 

585  95 

210  00 

21  85 

37  07 

45  53 

9  83 

78 

911  01* 

52,660 

017* 

641  45 

225  87 

21  85 

60  57 

11  79 

13  17 

2  59 

977  29* 

48,289 

020* 

734  25 

265  50 

61  85 

62  91 

33  76 

9  33 

1  53 

1,169  13* 

67,270 

017* 

630  80 

242  88 

21  85 

37  06 

25  93 

9  83 

2  78 

971  13* 

67,585 

014* 

585  00 

211  26 

21  85 

46  56 

41  06 

9  83 

78 

916  34* 

62,924 

014* 

599  65 

219  00 

21  85 

45  06 

26  33 

10  08 

1  73 

923  70* 

30,018 

030* 

330  80 

109  68 

21  85 

37  06 

13  54 

9  83 

78 

523  54* 

20,365 

025* 

561  90 

250  66 

21  85 

37  06 

26  04 

7  83 

1  33 

906  67* 

56,795 

015* 

550  40 

202  32 

41  85 

55  86 

16  89 

9  83 

78 

877  93* 

43,999 

019* 

703  65 

251  70 

21  85 

37  06 

71  46 

8  58 

3  48 

1,097  78* 

63,535 

017* 

622  35 

243  00 

61  85 

37  06 

29  78 

9  83 

3  08 

1  OK* 

46,154 

021* 

953  80 

247  50 

41  85 

37  06 

56  96 

13  83 

2  08 

1,353  08* 

96,435 

014* 

451  25 

181  50 

25  19 

68  42 

23  14 

9  83 

4  48 

763  81* 

42,960 

017* 

675  80 

241  04 

21  85 

53  06 

32  63 

9  83 

78 

1,034  99* 

58,470 

017* 

626  80 

231  00 

21  85 

37  06 

33  46 

9  83 

99 

960  99* 

45,655 

021* 

634  55 

237  00 

41  85 

45  56 

26  65 

7  83 

78 

994  22* 

79,750 

012* 

77  50 

21  85 

37  06 

42  74 

78 

179  93* 

7,288 

024* 

662  55 

241  50 

21  84 

37  06 

10  18 

11  66 

78 

985  57* 

73,350 

013* 

567  70 

199  32 

21  84 

67  56 

23  69 

9  83 

78 

890  72* 

50,335 

017* 

346  95 

112  50 

741  29 

37  06 

61  22 

10  58 

4  48 

1,314  08* 

18,900 

069* 

444  20 

174  36 

803  49 

37  06 

48  99 

8  58 

78 

1,517  46* 

35,260 

043* 

514  10 

180  00 

61  84 

41  81 

26  55 

9  83 

78 

834  91* 

26,520 

031* 

816  90 

244  92 

41  84 

57  06 

33  68 

9  83 

78 

1,205  01* 

100,756 

011* 

607  35 

219  00 

23  34 

37  06 

26  35 

9  83 

925  11* 

47,092 

019* 

650  50 

228  00 

21  84 

59  56 

26  29 

7  83 

78 

994  80* 

78,645 

012* 

563  75 

127  16 

21  84 

50  81 

35  55 

15  02 

1  53 

815  66* 

78,841 

010* 

577  65 

213  00 

1,030  84 

37  06 

8  12 

6  50 

78 

33,906 

055* 

693  10 

242  70 

21  84 

51  06 

24  22 

6  75 

78 

1  040  45* 

69,056 

015* 

664  75 

259  70 

21  84 

37  06 

27  26 

7  83 

78 

1  019  22* 

52,015 

019* 

87  84 

37  06 

71 

78 

126  39* 

6,600 

019* 

662  20 

232  50 

21  84 

51  56 

34  54 

9  83 

4  98 

1  017  45* 

40,504 

025* 

311  20 

114  18 

683  84 

37  06 

53  59 

4  08 

78 

1,204  73* 

36,319 

033* 

874  95 

262  02 

21  84 

146  61 

14  34 

9  83 

78 

1,330  37* 

81,624 

016* 

617  10 

176  70 

21  84 

37  06 

18  17 

13  97 

78 

885  62* 

57,002 

015* 

728  65 

273  74 

21  84 

51  81 

33  44 

9  83 

78 

1,120  09* 

64,368 

017* 

515  50 

227  40 

21  84 

43  81 

26  54 

9  88 

78 

845  70* 

98,190 

008* 

569  00 

222  00 

21  84 

44  76 

33  00 

9  83 

1  57 

902  00* 

88,329 

010* 

689  65 

222  66 

21  84 

37  06 

29  62 

10  47 

1  77 

1,013  07* 

68,411 

014* 

$29,101  70 

$10,240  59 

$5,537  72 

$2,354  00 

$1,533  97 

$466  91 

$77  27 

$49,312  16* 

2,821,743 

$0  017* 

Schoolyards. 


Andrews  

Beethoven  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham  

Comins  

Cudworth  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Donald  McKay  

Edmund  P.  Tileston . 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman  

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  

Helen  F.  Burgess  

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick. . . 
John  J.  Williams. .  . . 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker. . .  . 

Mary  Hemenway. . . 

Michelangelo.  

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Baker  Street...  . 

Oliver  H.  Perry  

Peter  Faneuil  

Phillips  Brooks  

Philip  H.  Sheridan.  . 

Plummer  

Prescott  

Quincy  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  G.  Howe. .  .  , 

Stoughton  

Trescott  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips.... 

William  Blackstone. 

William  Eustis  

William  H.  Kent... 

William  E.  Russell.. 


Totals 


Andrews  

Beethoven  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burham. 

Comins  

Cudworth  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  , 

Donald  McKay  

Edmund  P.  Tileston . 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman 

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  

Helen  F.  Burgess. . .  . 

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick .  .  . 
John  J.  Williams.  .  .  . 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker. . . . 

Mary  Hemenway  

Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Baker  Street  

Oliver  H.  Perry  

Peter  Faneuil  

Phillips  Brooks  

Philip  Sheridan  

Plummer  

Prescott  

Quincy  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Stoughton  

Trescott  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Blackstone. . 

William  Eustis  

William  H.  Kent.  .  .  . 
William  E.  Russell... 


Totals. 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B. 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


tt 


TABLE  NO.  8B.—  COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Incidentals 


Total. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Carson  Beach  

Ceylon  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights.  .  . . 

Christopher  Gibson  

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Fairmount  Reservation. 

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

First  Section  

Forsyth  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederic  D.  Emmons.  .  . 

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Glendon  

Health  Unit  

Henry  Grew  

James  F.  Healey  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  F.  Holland  

John  H.  L.  Noyes  

John  J.  Connolly.  


Carried  forward. 


$901 
778 
297 
110 
157 
975 
797 
255 
900 


905 
799 
110 
77 
660 
190 
155 


1,483 
762 
677 
948 
576 
1,060 
55 
700 
75 
965 
797 
912 
92 
1,029 
948 
80 
1,131 


$47  04 
3  00 


6  50 


34  50 

35  44 


133  45 
32  30 


$21 

86 

$60  15 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

61 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

CO  15 

41 

86 

60  15 

21 

86 

37  07 

21 

86 

60  15 

$25  38 
74  22 
77  35 

10  61 

58  59 
72  83 
44  40 
77  26 

59  08 
72 

122  77 
166  30 

37  97 
72 

97  35 
88  56 
8  82 

11  87 
262  73 
176  04 

14  18 

60  35 
4  27 

100  50 
19  29 
17  18 

38  48 
95  22 
57  65 
94  84 
37  51 

103  00 
65  13 
35  27 

116  88 


$15  77 
15  31 


10  11 

11  81 


10  97 


2  31 
4  OS 


15  31 


14  94 
2  31 


2  31 
2  25 
8  56 


2  31 
8  81 
8  81 


2  31 
6  81 


$0  78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
1  78 
78 
78 


78 
78 

1  43 
78 

1  25 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 


$803  24 


$1,652  74 


$2,333  32 


$155  23 


$28  64 


$1,072  13* 
954  12* 
434  56* 
180  32* 
275  80* 

1,140  98* 
936  80* 
391  97* 

1,092  59* 
60  43* 

1,119  92* 

1,029  29* 
207  68* 
137  93* 
879  96* 
338  27* 
223  53* 
26  81* 

1,849  18* 
998  25* 
809  92* 

1,129  34* 
643  65* 

1,291  90* 
134  00* 
781  12* 

173  19* 
1,145  52* 

956  85* 
1,098  59* 

189  72* 
1,351  10* 
1,155  33* 

174  98* 
1,342  38* 


122,505 

$0  008* 

82,236 

011* 

12,286 

035* 

3,474 

051* 

14,374 

019* 

65,953 

017* 

61,460 

015* 

12,626 

031* 

110,751 

009* 

10,296 

005* 

60,312 

018* 

126,202 

008* 

6,544 

031* 

3,240 

042* 

62,130 

014* 

5,498 

061* 

12,630 

017* 

$25,728  11*  2,043,051 


149,393 

012* 

50,434 

019* 

56,846 

014* 

147,469 

007* 

162,660 

003* 

106,475 

012* 

7,438 

018* 

37,092 

021* 

3,166 

054* 

129,734 

008* 

78,721 

012* 

77,505 

014* 

5,464 

034* 

80,256 

016* 

58,825 

019* 

4,690 

037* 

114,366 

011* 

Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Carson  Beach  

Ceylon  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  Gibson  

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Fairmount  Reservation  

Fallon  Field  

First  Section  

Forsyth  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederic  D.  Emmons  

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Glendon  

Health  Unit  

Henry  Grew  

James  F.  Healey  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan  

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  F.  Holland  

John  H.  L.  Noyes  

John  J.  Connolly  


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BU1LDINO,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING    FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  CONTINUED. 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  IS) 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  Continued  — 


COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Brought  forward.  

John  W.  Murphy  

John  Winthrop  

Leslie  A.  Moore  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  Park  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Paris  Street  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Savin  Hill  

Shawmut  

Smith  Pond  

Stanley  Ringer  

Trescott  Field  

Tyler  Street  '. 

Vincent  Cutillo  

Wachusett  Street  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  Francis  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Totals. 


$20,368  55 
822  05 
1,095  35 
105  00 
1,224  80 
887  10 
1,041  30 
853  25 
95  00 
1,091  05 
285  00 
831  45 
45  00 
70  00 
50  00 
880  05 
526  70 
804  55 
924  50 
985  70 
92  50 
790  00 
145  00 
1,020  20 
62  50 
192  65 
1,350  55 
364  90 
978  55 
878  45 
992  45 
272  50 
911  10 
619  75 
107  50 
621  10 


$42,386  10 


$386  39 


121  60 
7  06 
10  50 


49  34 
6  00 
12  00 


127 

SO 

46  44 

33 

75 

54  00 
145  75 
47  52 


39  78 
28  20 


$1,342  27 


$803  24 
42  66 
45  26 
21  86 
101  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
61  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
26  96 
21  86 
21  86 
25  71 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
61  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 
21  86 


$1,781  49 


$1,652  74 
60  15 
60  15 
37  07 
60  15 
60  15 
60  15 
60  15 
37  07 
60  15 
37  07 
60  15 
37  07 
37  07 
37  07 
60  15 
37  07 
60  15 
60  14 
60  14 
37  07 
60  14 
37  07 
60  14 
37  07 
60  14 
60  14 
37  07 
60  14 
60  14 
60  14 
37  07 
60  14 
60  14 
37  07 
60  14 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


$2,333  32 
90  38 
76  55 

39  66 
167  69 

60  67 
52  24 

38  56 
35  57 
80  97 
93  19 
48  17 
25  59 
22  18 

30  69 
67  12 

17  12 

31  42 
80  24 

156  47 
71  32 
35  09 

40  51 
132  16 

22  86 

18  06 
51  93 
24  57 

39  39 
24  84 

130  71 
73  15 
44  53 

111  11 

41  06 
120  40 


$3,457  83     $4,529  49 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Incidentals 


$155  23 
6  81 
2  31 


8  81 

2  31 
6  81 

3  81 


2  31 


2  31 


10  31 
6  31 
8  81 
2  31 
2  31 


9  00 
13  31 


8  81 
2  31 


$281  72 


$28  64 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 

1  02 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 

2  23 
78 

1  48 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 


$58  33 


$25,728  11* 
1,022  83* 
1,314  04* 

204  37* 
1,564  09* 
1,154  47* 
1,190  44* 

988  91* 

190  28* 
1,342  22* 

437  90* 
1,097  12* 

130  30* 

151  89* 

140  40* 
1,055  27* 

609  84* 

978  36* 
1,100  93* 
1,239  96* 

223  53* 
1,039  52* 

245  22* 
1,290  39* 

145  07* 

327  24* 
1,501  67* 

503  18* 
1,246  47* 
1,042  59* 
1,259  25* 

405  36* 
1,087  00* 

844  15* 
208  27* 
826  59* 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


$53,837  23* 


2,043,051 
86,809 
164,679 

5,204 
73,823 
85,820 
161,606 
63,810 

3,756 
147,559 
31,508 
88,515 

3,242 

7,870 

3,300 
93,590 
35,138 
48,059 
97,898 
99,953 

5,040 
62,392 

5,172 
102,325 

4,410 
12,310 
193,988 
35,154 
87,875 
94,816 
67,988 
23,028 
78,941 
42,110 
3,034 
34,856 


$0  011* 
007* 
039* 
021* 
013* 
007* 
015* 
050* 
009* 
013* 
012* 
040* 
019* 
042* 
011* 
017* 
020* 
011* 
012* 
044* 
016* 
047* 
012* 
032* 
026* 
007* 
014* 
014* 
010* 
018* 
017* 
013* 
020* 
068* 
023* 


John  W.  Murphy  

John  Winthrop  

Leslie  A.  Moore  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  Park  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  , 

Orient  Heights  

Paris  Street  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Savin  Hill  

Shawmut  

Smith  Pond  

Stanley  Ringer  

Trescott  Field  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Wachusett  Street  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  Francis  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park . 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


$0  012* 


Totals. 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION ORDERS  WITH  DETAILED  ESTIMATES 
FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1927,  WHICH 
YEAR  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWS  THE  PERIOD 
FOR  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  FINANCIAL 
REPORT  IS  MADE,  ARE  INCLUDED  FOR  REF- 
ERENCE PURPOSES  AND  ARE  SHOWN  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  PAGES. 


BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  ORDER  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF 
THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  FOR  THE  COST 
OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION;  AND 
FOR  THE  COST  OF  SUNDRY  OTHER  SERVICES 
AND  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR 
1927. 


Office  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee, 

15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  May  9,  1927. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

1.  In  compliance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit 
herewith  the  budget  and  annual  appropriation  order,  with  detailed  esti- 
mates, to  provide  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools;  for 
the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  for  the  cost  of  sundry 
other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  for  the  financial  year 
1927,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings, 
and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards;" 
for  which  provision  will  be  made  in  a  separate  appropriation  order. 

2.  The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1924,  1925  and 
1926,  with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1926,  as  certified  to 
his  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,841,057,566.16. 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and  the 
School  Committee  for  the  financial  year  1927  are  based. 

Under  existing  law  the  School  Committee  is  authorized  to  appropriate 
the  following  sums: 

(a.)  Six  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city  for  general  school  purposes.  (Chapter  206  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter 
641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(6.)  Ninety-one  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  fur- 
niture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards.  (Chapter 
206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  chapter  488 
of  the  Acts  of  1923,  and  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926.) 

(c.)  Fifteen  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises, 
athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing  apparatus,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  the 
committee  may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose,  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of 
1920,  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  and  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926.) 
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(d.)  Eleven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse  and  so  many 
district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  are  necessary, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  and 
for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  physicians  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  School  Committee,  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of  the  teeth 
of  school  children.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  chapter  309 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  and  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926.) 

(e.)  Four  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and  recreative  activities 
in  or  upon  school  property  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  associations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  195  of  the  Acts  of  1912  and  chapter  86  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1916.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641 
of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  309  of  th,e  Acts  of  1925.) 

(/.)  Seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the  teaching  or  supervising- 
staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  persons  who  were  annuitants 
of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  when  chapter  589  of 
the  Acts  of  1908  took  effect,  and  other  teachers  who  had  retired  prior  to 
said  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  589,  chapter 
537  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  chapter  569  of  the 
Acts  of  1912  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  and  of  the  provisions  of 
chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  1919.) 

(g.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for  citizen- 
ship of  foreign-born  persons.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919, 
and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(h.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  vocational  guidance.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(t.)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1926. 

0'.)  The  excess  of  income,  if  any,  for  the  financial  year  1926  over  that 
estimated. 

(k.)    The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1927. 

Estimated  Total  Money  Available  1927. 
3.    The  sums  available  under  existing  statutes  for  the  financial  year 
1927  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools;  for  the 
cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  for  the  cost  of  sundry  other 
services  and  expenses  are  as  follows: 

$6.92  per  $1,000  for  general  school  purposes       .  .$12,740,118  36 

.91  per  $1,000  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for 
existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 

school  yards   1,675,362  39 

.15  per  $1,000  for  physical  education  ....  276,158  63 
.11  per  $1,000  for  school  physicians  and  nurses      .      .        202,516  33 
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$0.04  per  $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools     .  $73,642  30 

.07  per  $1,000  for  pensions  to  teachers     ....  128,874  03 

.03  per  $1,000  for  promoting  Americanization        .      .  55,231  73 

.03  per  $1,000  for  vocational  guidance     ....  55,231  73 

Unexpended  balance,  general  appropriation,  1926  620,525  09 

Unexpended  balance,  physical  education,  1926  ...  21,141  97 
Unexpended  balance,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

1926    ....    1,707  59 

Unexpended  balance,  school  physicians  and  nurses,  1926  .  16,937  93 


Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures, 
and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  pro- 
tection for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  exist- 


ing  school  yards,  1926     .      .  . 

7,913 

93 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  general,  1926 

66,792 

19 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  physical  educa- 

tion, 1926   

1,696 

46 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  extended  use  of 

the  public  schools,  1926   

2,804 

78 

Estimated  income,  general,  including  Smith-Hughes  Fund, 

1927   

575,000 

00 

Estimated  income,  physical  education,  1927 

10,000 

00 

Estimated  income,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools,  1927 

6,500 

00 

Total  

$16,538,155 

44 

Deduct  amount  available  for  "Alteration  and  repair  of 

school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and 

means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 

for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 

school  yards"    .      .  .  

1,675,362 

39 

Estimated  total  amount  available  for  maintenance,  1927, 
excluding  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards," 
for  which  a  separate  appropriation  order  will  be 
made  $14,862,793  05 

4.  The  appended  table  shows  the  estimated  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools;  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  the 
cost  of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  for  the  financial  year  1927. 
The  table  also  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  financial  year  1926  and  the 
increases  in  the  several  items,  year  1927  over  year  1926.  The  items 
"Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings, 
and  for  improving  existing  school  yards"  and  "Pensions  to  Teachers"  are 
excluded. 

5.  Reference  to  the  table  shows  an  increase  in  appropriations  for  the 
financial  year  1927  over  the  expenditures  for  the  financial  year  1926  of 
$1,242,385.74.    About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  increase,  or  $811,590.90, 
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comes  in  the  item  "Salaries  of  Instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  and  others)."  The  extraordinary  increase  in  this 
item  is  due  to  several  factors  as  follows: 

(a.)  The  cumulative  and  continuing  cost  of  the  general  salary  increases 
to  all  teachers  authorized  to  take  effect  on  September  1,  1925,  by  act  of  the 
Legislature.    (Chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

{b.)  The  large  number  of  vacancies  (245)  reported  by  the  Superintend- 
ent to  the  Business  Manager  as  existing  on  January  1,  1927,  to  be  filled 
sometime  during  the  3Tear.  The  cost  of  filling  these  vacancies  reported  by 
the  Superintendent  is  $346,707. 

(c.)  The  full  effect  of  the  cost  of  salaries  of  all  teachers  and  members  " 
of  the  supervising  staff  appointed  during  the  year  1926. 

(d.)    The  automatic  increase  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  reached 
the  maxima  of  their  schedules. 

(e.)  The  continuing  cost  of  operating  a  common  anniversary  of  Septem- 
ber 1  for  all  teachers  and  others  ascending  to  the  maxima  of  their  schedules. 

(/.)    The  appointments  recommended  on  the  basis  of  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  school  system. 

6.  The  increases  in  the  other  items  exclusive  of  "Salaries  of  Instructors 
(principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff  and  others)"  are 
normal  and  due  to  growth  and  other  necessary  adjustments. 

7.  It  would  certainly  appear,  from  information  now  at  hand,  that  in  the 
year  1928  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  School  Committee  to  petition  for 
additional  appropriating  power  for  maintenance  of  the  school  system  as  a 
going  concern,  unless  at  the  end  of  the  financial  3rear  1927  there  is  a  balance 
remaining,  as  there  was  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1926,  on  the  various 
appropriation  items,  of  sufficient  size  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
action. 

8.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  most  desirable  to  proceed  during  a  financial  3^ear 
along  the  lines  of  retrenchment,  wherever  possible,  in  order  that  a  balance 
or  surplus  may  be  available  for  use  the  following  year.  Most  assuredly  it 
is  better  to  plan  for  a  balance  at  the  end  of  a  financial  year,  amounting  to 
at  least  three  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations,  than  it  is  to  come 
through  without  a  balance  or  with  a  deficit.  It  is  not  possible  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  financial  year  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount 
of  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  balance  of  any  substantial  size  under 
present  conditions  is  largely  due  to  two  factors,  to  wit:  The  delayed  filling 
of  the  large  number  of  vacancies  reported  by  the  Superintendent  (see  item 
(b)  under  paragraph  5);  and  the  delayed  appointments  of  teachers  and 
others  provided  for  on  the  basis  of  growth  and  expansion  of  the  system. 

9.  The  money  available  for  appropriation  for  new  school  buildings, 
lands,  yards  and  furnishings,  for  the  year  1927,  viz.,  $3,000,000,  and  the 
amount  available  for  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,"  viz., 
$1,675,362.39  are  provided  for  in  separate  appropriation  orders  by  the 
School  Committee,  but  the  expenditures  under  these  appropriations,  such 
appropriations  totaling  $4,675,362.39,  are  made  by  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission, a  department  under  control  of  the  Mayor. 
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10.  It  may  be  readily  ascertained  that  the  sum  of  $14,862,793.05  is 
therefore  available  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools; 
the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  the  cost  of  sundry  other 
services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  during  the  financial  year  1927, 
and  to  provide  for  necessary  growth  and  expansion  in  the  school  system 
during  such  year.  The  item,  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards, " 
as  stated  has  been  excluded,  as  it  is  provided  for  in  a  separate  appropriation 
order. 

11.  I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order  appro- 
priating the  sum  of  $7,259,293.05,  being  the  amount  necessary  in  addition 
to  the  amount  ($7,603,500)  appropriated  "on  account"  at  the  meeting 
of  April  4,  1927,  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools;  for  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  for  the 
cost  of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  for  the 
financial  year  1927,  exclusive  of  the  maintenance  item  "Alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improv- 
ing existing  school  yards."  The  total  of  the  appropriations  for  the  year 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  is,  therefore,  $14,862,793.05. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager. 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget  by  the  School  Committee  at 
its  meeting  of  May  9,  1927,  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  requested 
that  the  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee,  viz., 
$14,862,793.05  be  reduced.  Finally,  a  reduction  of  $200,000  was  made 
on  the  item  "Salaries  of  Instructors."  The  details  in  full  of  the  discus- 
sion between  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  and  the  School  Committee  are  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  held  on  June  8, 
June  21  and  July  11,  1927.  Three  appropriation  orders  were  passed 
(April  4,  1927,  $7,603,500;  June  13,  1927,  $1,000,000;  June  21,  1927, 
$6,059,293.05);  totaling  $14,662,793.05. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1927. 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  "ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS,  ETC.,"  AND  "PEN- 
SIONS TO  TEACHERS,"  THE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL 
YEAR  1926,  AND  THE  INCREASES  IN  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1927  OVER 
THE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1926. 


Items. 

i. 

Appropriations 
1927. 

2. 

Expenditures, 
1926. 

3. 

Increases  in 
Appropriations 
for  1927  over 
Expenditures 
for  1926. 
4. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including 

Americanization    and  vocational 

guidance : 

Salaries   of   instructors  (principals, 

teachers,  members  of  the  supervis- 

ing staff  and  others)  

$11,234,562 

00 

$10,422,971 

10 

$811,590 

90 

Salaries   of   officers  (administrative 

officers,  attendance  officers,  clerks, 

stenographers,    storekeepers  and 

other  employees)  

358,343 

73 

318,163 

12 

40,180 

61 

Salaries    of    custodians  (including 

matrons)  

823,485 

83 

763,178 

05 

60,307 

78 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  cur- 

514,957 

00 

415,192 

69 

99,764 

31 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals. . 

1,018,980 

73 

865,377 

69 

153,603 

04 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 

custodians 

5,000 

00 

5,107 

95 

107 

95* 

Physical     education     (salaries  of 

teachers,  members  of  the  supervis- 

ing staff  and  others,  supplies  and 

equipment  —  day  schools  and  play- 

299,997 

06 

261,115 

49 

38,881 

57 

Salaries   of   school   physicians  and 

193,938 

00 

168,515 

28 

25,422 

72 

Extended  use  of  the  Public  Schools 

(salaries,  supplies,  equipment  and 

84,654 

67 

71,911 

91 

12,742 

76 

Totals  

$14,533,919  02 

$13,291,533  28 

$1,242,385  74 

Decrease. 


Notes. —  The  items  "Alterations  and  Repairs,  Etc.,"  and  " Pensions 
to  Teachers"  are  excluded  from  the  foregoing  table. 

The  reasons  for  the  increases,  year  1927  over  year  1926,  are  discussed  in 
preceding  paragraphs.    (See  paragraphs  5  and  6.) 

SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 
Principals,  Teachers,  Members  of  Supervising  Staff,  and  Others. 

Teachers  College. 
Teachers  College  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  48)   £159,504  00 

Secretaries  (number  on   payrolls  January 

1,  2)    .    3,648  00 
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Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence  .  .  $250  00 
Student  library  assistants       ....        1,000  00 

$ 164,402  00 

Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 
None  reported. 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 


2  Additional  junior  masters  from  September  1,  SI, 968  00 

2  Additional  assistants  from  September  1,  2,176  00 

1  Assistant  librarian  from  May  1  .      .      .  1,376  00 

Student  library  assistants  (1927  only)  .      .  150  00 

$5,670  00 

Total  for  Teachers  College  $170,0 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Public  Latin  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  52)   $154,384  00 

Girls'  Latin  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  34)   91, .504  00 

Brighton  High  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  32)    84,368  00 

Charlestown   High    (number   on  payrolls 

January  1,  39)   105,712  00 

Dorchester  High  for  Boys  (number  on  pay- 
rolls January  1,  55)   157,648  00 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  (number  on  pay- 
rolls January  1,  71)   181,072  00 

East  Boston  High   (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  44)   124,960  00 

English  High  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  85)   270,224  00 

Girls'  High  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  81)   219,776  00 

High  School  of  Commerce  (number  on  pay- 
rolls January  1,  52)  .      .      .      .      .  177,584  00 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (number  on 
.    payrolls  January  1,  45)    .   $121,648  00 

Special  assistants      .      .      .       11,429  00 

  133,077  00 

Hvde  Park  High  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  39)    111,616  00 

Jamaica  Plain  High  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  44)   119,808  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High  (number  on  payrolls 
January  1,  64)    .      .      .   $211,888  00 

Special  assistants  and  tool- 
keepers       ....      23,077  00 

  234,965  00 

Memorial  High  for  Girls  (number  on  pay- 
rolls January  1,  64)  .                 *.  160,960  00 
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South  Boston  High   (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  33)   .  $93,408  00 
Secretaries  to  Headmasters  (number  on  pay- 
rolls January  1,  28)   41,032  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence  2,500  00 

Temporary  pupil  laboratory  assistants        „  4,500  00 

Temporary  pupil  clerical  assistants      .      .  350  00 


§2,469,448  00 


Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 

24  Junior  masters  from  February  1  $53,856  00 

17  Junior  masters  from  September  1  13,872  00 

23  Assistants  from  September  1,  allowing  for 
displacement  of   15  junior  assistants 

from  September  1    8,256  00 

Temporary  teachers  (filling  vacancies)  .      .  5,187  00 


$81,171  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
2  Vice  principals  from  September  1 
1  Additional  junior  master  from  February  1, 

4  Additional  assistants  from  September  1 
1  Additional  assistant  from  February  1 

1  Cooperative  instructor  from  September  1  . 

2  Assistant  instructors  from  September  1 

5  Additional  advisers  of  girls  from  September 

1  .   

4  Additional  librarians  from  September  1 
2  Additional  secretaries  from  September  1  . 
Promotions  and  adjustments  .... 

Total  for  Latin  and  High  Schools     ....    $2,576,707  00 
Miscellaneous  reductions   2,576  00 

$2,574,131  00 

Reduction  in  estimates   20,000  00 


$3,552 

00 

1,848 

00 

3,136 

00 

864 

00 

912 

00 

1,408 

00 

5,120 

00 

2,560 

00 

704 

00 

5,984 

00 

$26,088  00 

Net  total  for  Latin  and  High  Schools  .      .      .    $2,554,131  00 
Military  Drill. 

Junior  masters  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  5)    $16,080  00 

Instructors    (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,4)   9,120  00 

Armorers  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  2),  4,360  00 

Temporary  instructor  (not  filling  vacancy),  176  00 

$29,736  00 


Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 
1  Instructor  from  February  1  $1,870  00 
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Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Additional  instructor  from  January  1  $2,000  00 

1  Additional  instructor  from  September  1  S16  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments         ...  64  00 


$2,880  00 

Total  for  Military  Drill  $34.486  00 


Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts.  (Includ- 


ing Kindergarten  Teachers.) 
Abraham   Lincoln    (number    on  payrolls 

January  1,  44)   $104,128  00 

Agassiz  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  21),  50,528  00 
Bennett  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  66),  144,592  00 
Bigelow  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  28),  63,424  00 
Blaekinton-John  Cheverus  (number  on  pay- 
rolls January  1,  48)   106.944  00 

Bowditch  (number  on  payrolls  January  1. 

28)   65,312  00 

Bo wdoin  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  31) .  65.792  00 
Chapman  (number  on  payrolls  January  1, 

31)   64,640  00 

Charles  Sumner  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  30)   66,432  00 

Christopher  Gibson   (number  on  payrolls 

January  1.31)   66.160  00 

Dearborn  (number  on  payrolls  January  1. 

51)   114,896  00 

Dillaway  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  35  !.  77.536  00 
Donald  McKay  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  27)   62.640  00 

Dudley  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  34 1  .  78.20S  00 

Dwight  (number  on  payrolls  January  1.  28)  .  66.272  00 
Edmund  P.  Tileston  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  40)   82.176  00 

Edward  Everett  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  42)    94,352  00 

Elihu  Greenwood  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  41)    86,480  00 

Eliot  (number  on  payrolls  January  1.  64)  140,352  00 
Emerson  (number  on  payrolls  January  1.  36),  72.736  00 
Emily  A.  Fifield  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  27)    55,872  00 

Everett  (number  on  payrolls  January  1.  27)  .  55.216  00 
Francis  Parkman  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  24)    51,200  00 

Franklin  (number  on  payrolls  January  1 .  26  > .  59.296  00 
Frank  V.  Thompson  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  36)   84,768  00 
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Frederic  W.  Lincoln  (number  on  payrolls 


January  1,  20)   $48,576  00 

Gaston  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  30)  .  66,944  00 
Gilbert  Stuart  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  23)   52,224  00 

Grover  Cleveland  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  18)    41,296  00 

Hancock  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  61) .  129,888  00 
Harvard-Frothingham  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  38)   86,416  00 

Henry  Grew  (number  on  payrolls  January  1, 

33)   66,640  00 

Henry  L.  Higginson  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  30)   63,952  00 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  32)    75,920  00 

Hugh  O'Brien  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  49)   106,992  00 

Hyde  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  23)      .  50,304  00 
Jefferson-Comins  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  41)    .  91,344  00 
John  A.  Andrew  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  28)    58,112  00 

John  Marshall  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  47)   104,848  00 

John  Winthrop  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  49)   105,968  00 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  30)    73,904  00 

Julia  Ward  Howe  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  30)    .                        ...  66,528  00 
Lawrence  (number  on  payrolls  January  1, 

22)   51,472  00 

Lewis  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  29)  66,768  00 
Longfellow  (number  on  payrolls  January  1, 

41)   85,424  00 

Lowell  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  33)  77,168  00 
Martin  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  22)   .  54,128  00 
Mary  Hemenway  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  52)   115,392  00 

Mather  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  63)  .  136,480  00 
Michelangelo  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  21)   52,976  00 

Minot  (number  on  payrolls  January  1, 18)    .  41,152  00 

Xorcross  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  33),  74,048  00 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  22)   49,808  00 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  24)   61,488  00 
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Phillips  Brooks  (number  on  payrolls  Janu- 


ary 1,  47)    $100,000  00 

Prescott  (  number  on  payrolls  January  1,  23),  4S.240  00 

Prince  (number on  payrolls  January  1.  34  75.9S4  00 

Quincy  number  on  payrolls  January  1.  35)   .  SI. 696  00 

Rice  (number  on  payrolls  January  1.31)  6S.04S  00 

Robert  G.  Shaw  (number  on  payrolls  Janu-  • 

ary  1,  50)   105/264  00 

Robert  Treat  Paine  (number  on  payrolls 

January-  1,  26)   53.376  00 

Roger  Wolcott  i  number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  57)   US.  192  00 

Samuel  Adams  number  on  payrolls  January 

1?  6S)   135.392  00 

Sherwin  number  on  payrolls  January  1.  35  SI  .280  00 
Shurtleff  number  on  payrolls  January  1.31  64.160  00 
Theodore  Lyman  number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  41)    SS;336  00 

Theodore  Roosevelt    number  on  payrolls 

January  1.  40)   91.S24  00 

Thomas  Gardner  number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1.  44)    94.432  00 

Thomas  N.  Hart  number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  29)   70.656  00 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  29  )    .                  .    "  .  60,208  00 
Warren-Bunker  Hill    number  on  payrolls 

January  1.  50)  114.192  00 
Washington  |  number  on  payrolls  January  1. 

30)   71.72S  00 

Washington  AUston    number  on  payrolls 

January  1.  39)   SS.736  00 

Washington   Irving    number  on  payrolls 

January-  1.  26)   59.776  00 

Wells  ^number  on  pa yrolls  January  1.49  10S.S64  00 
Wendell  Phillips  ^number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1,  37)  *  S6.272  00 

William  E.  Endicott  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  49)   106.320  00 

William  E.  Russell  number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1.  27)    .                      "  63.072  00 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  number  on  payrolls 

January  1.  25)   53.344  00 

Clerical  assistants  number  on  payrolls  Janu- 
ary 1.  42)    53.92S  00 

Allowance  for  temporary  assistants  for  excess 

of  pupils  under  the  regulations  350,000  00 

Director  of  modern  foreign  languages   .  600  00 
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Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence      .      .  $12,500  00 

Temporary  lunch  attendants  ....  4,850  00 

Temporary  open-air  classes,  attendants  4,000  00 

Temporary  pupil  clerical  assistants             .  2,500  00 


$6,653,882  00 

Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 
23  Assistants,  intermediate,  from  February  1,  $50,600  00 
20  Assistants,  elementary,  from  February  1,  28,160  00 
20  Assistants,  elementary,  from  March  1  25,600  00 
30  Assistants,  elementary,  from  April  1  34,560  00 
1  First  assistant,  kindergarten,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1    1,848  00 

6  Assistants,  kindergarten,  from  February  1,  8,448  00 
1  Assistant,  special  classes,  from  April  1  1,368  00 

7  Assistants,    special    classes,    from  Sep- 

tember 1   4,256  00 

Allowance  for  temporary  assistants  (filling 

•   vacancies)   22,930  00 


$177,770  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

1  Additional  master's  assistant  from  Feb- 
ruary 1   $1,264  00 

18  Additional  assistants,  intermediate,  from 

September  1      .      .      .      .  7,488  00 

12  Additional  assistants,  elementary,  from 

September  1    4.992  00 

4  Additional   assistants,   elementary,  from 

April  1   3,744  00 

1  Additional    assistant,    elementary,  from 

March  1    1,040  00 

3  Additional  first  assistants,  kindergarten, 

from  January  1    4,032  00 

3  Additional  first  assistants,  kindergarten, 

from  September  1    1,344  00 

4  Additional  assistants,  kindergarten,  from 

January  1    4,992  00 

3  Additional  assistants,  kindergarten,  from 

September  1    1,248  00 

20  Assistants,  kindergarten,  from  single  to 

double  sessions  (changing  rank  only)    .  2,000  00 

Reduction  of  quota  of  pupils  (Grades  VII  and 
VIII  to  thirty-five  pupils  —  pro- 
vision  for   additional   teachers  from 

September  1    26,736  00 

Possible  re-districting  (one  new  school  dis- 
trict), promotions,  etc   2,588  00 

6  Additional  clerical  assistants  from  Sep- 
tember 1    1,760  00 
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2  Assignments  to  boys'  classes  from  Septem- 
ber 1    $64  00 

1  Assignment  to  Conservation  of  Eyesight 

Classes  from  September  1  300  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments  ....        1,632  00 


$65,224  00 

Total  for  Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Dis- 
tricts  $6,896,876  00 

Miscellaneous  reductions   7,164  00 

$6,889,712  00 

Reduction  in  estimates    ........         30,000  00 

Net  total  for  Elementary  and  Intermediate  School 

Districts  $6,859,712  00 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  (number  on  pay- 
rolls January  1,  15)  $37,824  00 

Clerical    assistant    (number    on  payrolls 

January  1,  1)     .      .      ..  .  544  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence       .  250  00 

Temporary  assistants  and  attendants  (not 

filling  vacancies)   5,600  00 

$44,218  00 


Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 
None  reported. 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Assignment  to   Lip-Reading  class  from 


March  1   $160  00 

Total  for  Horace  Mann  School   $44,378  00 

Miscellaneous  reductions   1,216  00 

Net  total  for  Horace  Mann  School       ....  $43,162  00 


Afternoon  Classes  in  Lip-Reading. 
Teachers' salaries  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  1)    .      .         $2,688  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls  (Day  and  Extension  Classes). 
Master  and  teachers  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  35)   $84,112  00 

Clerical  assistants  and  bookkeeper  (number 

on  payrolls  January  1,3)       .      .      .  4,576  00 

Principal,  summer  classes       ....  368  00 

Student  aids  and  trade  assistants          .      .  15,635  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence      .      .  250  00 


$104,941  00 
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Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 

I  Vocational  assistant  from  March  1  .      $1,520  00 

II  Trade  assistants  from  March  1,  allowing 

for  displacement  of  twelve  temporary 

teachers   5,840  00 


$7,360  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
None  recommended. 
Total  for  Trade  School  for  Girls  $112,301  00 

Boston  Trade  School  (Day). 
Master  and  teachers  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  36)   $100,304  00 

Clerical  assistants  and  bookkeeper  (number 

on  payrolls  January  1,  3)       ...        4,096  00 
Special  assistants  and  toolkeepers  (not  filling 

vacancies)    7,434  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence  .  250  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistants    ......  100  00 

$112,184  00 

Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 

5  Instructors  from  February  1  .     $11,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
3  Additional  shop  foremen  from  Septem- 
ber 1   $2,400  00 

1  Shop  instructor  from  September  1  .  720  00 

3  Senior  instructors  from  September  1  .      .        2,820  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments  ....  224  00 



$6,164  00 

Total  for  Boston  Trade  School  $129,348  00 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
Head  master  and  teachers  (number  on  pay- 
rolls January  1,  16)  $39,984  00 

Secretary   1,280  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence      .      .  250  00 

$41,514  00 

Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 

6  Instructors  from  February  1  $14,256  00 
Temporary  assistants  to  January  1  (filling 

vacancies)   756  00 


$15,012  00 
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Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
3  Additional  assistants  from  September  1    .      $2,308  00 

Total  for  Boston  Clerical  School  $58,834  00 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Teachers  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  5),  ■    $12,640  00 

Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1 . 
None  reported. 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Lunch  attendant  from  March  1  .      .      .         $150  00 

Total  for  Disciplinary  Day  School        ....        $12,790  00 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
Assistant  director  of  Manual  Arts  assigned        .      .      .         $4,080  00 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Director   $5,040  00 

Associate  director   4,512  00 

Assistant   directors    (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  3)   11,952  00 

First  assistants  (number  on  payrolls  Jan- 
uary 1,  2)    .      ...  6,560  00 

Assistants   (number  on   payrolls  January 

1,  10)   28,160  00 

Shop  foremen  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  16)   42,048  00 

Foremen,  shop  work  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  6)   16,320  00 

Instructors  in  manual  training  (number  on 

payrolls  January  1,  8)                        .  19,200  00 

Instructors  in  manual  training,  special  classes 

(number  on  payrolls  January  1,3)       .  7,552  00 

Assistants,  manual  training,  elementary 
schools  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  6)   12,672  00 

Assistants,  manual  training,  intermediate 
schools  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  22)   52,800  00 

Shop  instructors  (number  on  payrolls  Jan- 
uary 1,  33)   80,480  00 

Instructors,  shop  work  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  34)   74,720  00 

Teachers  of  gardening   11,500  00 

Temporary  teachers  (not  filling  vacancies)  .  3,688  15 

Vocational  arts  instructors  (Art  Museum)   .  2,675  20 

Instructors  in  recreational  handicrafts  .      .  2,200  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence      .      .  2,000'  00 


$384,079  35 
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Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  t. 
8  Shop  instructors  from  September  1  .      $5,632  00 

1  Assistant,    manual   training,  elementary 

schools,  from  September  1  512  00 

Temporary  teachers  (filling  vacancies)  .      .        8,208  00 

$14,352  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

4  Additional  shop  instructors  from  Sep- 
tember 1   $2,880  00 

Estimated  cost  of  salary  increases  previously 

allowed  teachers  of  gardening       .      .  1,500  00 

1  Assignment  of  shop  foreman  to  department 

from  March  1    1,360  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments  ....  312  00 


$6,052  00 

Total  for  Department  of  Manual  Arts  ....       $404,483  35 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Director     .            .            .      .            .  $4,000  00 

Assistant   directors    (number   on  payrolls 

January  1,  2)   6,080  00 

Teachers  of  cookery   (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  45)   97,472  00 

Teachers  of  sewing,  millinery  and  trade  as- 
sistants (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  77)   157,984  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence            .  700  00 

Temporary  teachers  (not  filling  vacancies)  .  8,272  00 


$274,508  00 


Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1, 
26  Teachers  of  sewing  from  September  1  $14,144  00 

3  Teachers  of  millinery  from  September  1  1,632  00 

11  Teachers  of  cookery  from  September  1  5,984  00 

Temporary  teachers  (filling  vacancies)  .  22,800  00 


$44,560  00 


Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

4  Additional  teachers  of  cookery,  interme- 
diate, from  September  1  .  $2,496  00 

2  Additional  teachers  of  millinery,  interme- 
diate, from  September  1  .      ...  1,248  00 

6  Additional  teachers  of  sewing,  elementary, 

from  September  1    3,552  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments  .                  .  192  00 


$7,488  00 

Total  for  Department  of  Household  Science  and 

Arts        ,  $326,556  00 
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Department  of  Music. 

Director   $5,040  00 

Assistant    directors    (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  7)   24,240  00 

Assistants  (number  on  payrolls  January  1, 

12)   31,584  00 

Supervisor  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  (number 

on  payrolls  January  1,1)       .      .      .  2,440  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence      .      .  150  00 

Temporary  instructors  of  band  and  orches- 
tral instruments  and  teachers,  day 
schools,  assigned  to  give  instrumental 

instruction  (not  filling  vacancies)  .  29,809  00 

$93,263  00 

Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 
None  reported. 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
3    Additional    instructors    (bands)  from 

September  1  $2,400  00 

1  Temporary  instructor  from  April  1  750  00 

$3,150  00 

Total  for  Department  of  Music  $96,413  00 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

Director   $3,040  00 

Assistants  (number  on  payrolls  January  I, 

12)    29,248  00 

2  Assistants,  elementary,  assigned  3,232  00 
Temporary  teachers  (not  filling  vacancies)  .  1,128  00 
Pupil  clerical  assistants   100  00 

$36,748  00 

Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 
None  reported. 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Additional  assistant  from  February  1       .         $825  00 
1  Additional  assistant  from  September  1  300  00 

$1,125  00 

Total  for  Speech  Improvement  Classes       .      .      .        $37,873  00 

Cofitinuation  School. 
Principal  and  teachers  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  50)  $136,456  00 

Clerical   assistants   (number    on  payrolls 

January  1,  5)   7,680  00 

Temporary  teachers  and  toolkeepers  9,6S6  00 


$153,822  00 
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Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 
None  reported. 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Promotions  and  adjustments  ....         $960  00 

Total  for  Continuation  School  $154,782  00 

Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

Director  $5,232  00 

Supervisors  of  Division  C  classes  .      .      .  770  00 

  $6,002  00 

Evening  High  Schools. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants   ....        $70,815  00 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants   ....        $66,220  00 

Evening  School  Extension. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants   ....         $1,950  00 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes. 
Principal,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants    ....        $17,000  00 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes  Extension. 
Principal,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants    ....  — 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Teachers,  afternoon  classes   $2,688  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
Teachers  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  3)  .      $7,904  00 

Special  assistants   8,160  00 

Attendants   512  00 

$16,576  00 

Vacancies  Reported  by  Superintendent  Existing  on  January  1. 
None  reported. 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Additional   special  assistant  for  summer 

classes        .      .      .      .      .      .      .         $126  00 

Additional  special  assistant  for  proposed 

classes   1,152  00 

Additional  attendants  for  proposed  classes  .  192  00 

$1,470  00 

Total  for  Day  School  for  Immigrants   ....        $18,046  00 
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Summer  Review  Schools. 

High  Review  School. 
Principal  and  teachers  $13,440  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Additional  clerical  assistant        .      .      .         $140  00 
Total  for  High  Review  School  

Elementary  Review  Schools. 
Principals  and  teachers  $27,360  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

1  Additional  principal   $240  00 

2  Additional  assistants  for  City  Hospital  and 

Long  Island  Classes   320"  00 

$560  00 

Total  for  Elementary  Review  Schools  .      .  ... 

Vacation  Schools. 
Principals  and  teachers  

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Director   $4,000  00 

First  assistant  director   3,640  00 

Assistant   directors   (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  4)   12,040  00 


Primary  Supervisors. 
Primary  supervisors  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  2)  

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

Director  $4,000  00 

Assistant  director   3,160  00 


Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Director  $4,000  00 

Examiner  of  special  classes     ....  — 


$4,000  00 


Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Assistant  director  from  February  1    .  $2,400  00 

1  Specialist  from  May  1  .  .      .      .        1,800  00 

$4,200  00 

Total  for  Department  of  Special  Classes 


$13,580  00 


$27,920  00 
$23,840  00 

$19,680  00 
$6,560  00 

$7,160  00 


$8,200  00 
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Commercial  Co-ordinator. 
Commercial  co-ordinator   $4,176  00 


Director  of  Penmanship. 

Director  $3,760  00 

Assistant  director   3,040  00 

Assistant,  elementary,  assigned  .  .  2,496  00 
Temporary  clerks   301  00 

$9,597  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
2  Assistants  in  penmanship  from  September  1 
(one  now  assigned  and  one  to  be  trans- 
ferred) —  adjustment  of  salary      .      .          $64  00 
Total  for  Director  of  Penmanship   $9,661  00 


Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 


Director                                     :  $4,000  00 

Vocational  assistants  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  8)   21,472  00 

Vocational  instructors  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  5)   15,744  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistants   100  00 

$41,316  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
3  Additional  vocational  instructors  or  assist- 
ants from  September  1     .  $2,580  00 


Total  for  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  .        $43,896  00 


Board  of  Examiners. 

Chief  examiner  $5,232  00 

Examiners  (number  on  payrolls  January  1,  2)        8,112  00 

  $13,344  00 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

First  assistant  director  of  educational  in- 
vestigation and  measurement        .      .  $3,936  00 

Assistant  director   2,784  00 

Assistant,  educational  research            .      .  4,368  00 

Correction  and  tabulation  of  intelligence 

tests,  temporary  clerical  service     .      .  560  00 


$11,648  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Director  from  September  1  .  $1,464  00 

Total  for  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 

and  Measurement  $13,112  00 
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Reserves. 

Reserve      .   $59,000  65 


$11,434,562  00 

Reduction   200,000  00 


Total,  salaries  of  instructors  (principals,  teachers, 

members  of  supervising  staff  and  others)  .      .  $11,234,562  00 

Salaries  of  Officers. 

Administrative  Officers,   Clerks,  Stenographers,  Storekeepers,   and  Other 

Employees. 

Superintendent   $12,000  00 

Chief  Clerk  (1)  and  clerks  and  stenographers 

(53)  to  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary, 

on  payrolls  January  1  81,432  17 
Assistant   Superintendents   (6  on  payrolls 

January  1)   42,000  00 

Secretary   5,496  00 

Librarian   2,144  00 

Business  Manager    .      .            .      .      .  7,000  00 

Assistant  Business  Manager   ....  4,000  00 

Domestic  Engineer   4,000  00 

Clerks,  stenographers  and  storekeepers  (36) 

bookbinder  (1),  and  chauffeurs  (2)  to 

the    Business    Manager,    on  payrolls 

January  1   .      .      .                         .  67,116  07 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   4,500  00 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian                 .  1,825  83 

Sanitary  Inspector   1,856  00 

City  Treasurer,  Custodian  of  the  Retirement 

Fund   1,500  00 

Telephone  operator   1,460  66 

Substitute  telephone  operator       .            .  750  00 

Reserve   4,144  00 

$241,224  73 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
5  Additional  assistants  to  Superintendent  and 

Secretary  from  April  1  $4,287  00 
3  Additional  assistants  to  Business  Manager 

from  March  1    3,600  00 

Temporary  assistants,  Superintendent  and 

Secretary                                     •     .  4,000  00 

Temporary   assistants,   Business  Manager 

(Supply  Room  and  Office  of  Business 

Manager)   4,500  00 

Salary  adjustments  of  clerks,  stenographers, 

storekeepers,  and  other  employees       .  14,000  00 
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Chauffeur  for  administration  car  from  Sep- 
tember 1   $500  00 

$30,887  00 

Total  for  Administrative  Officers,  Clerks,  Stenogra- 
phers, Storekeepers,  and  Other  Employees      .       .      $272,111  73 

Department  of  Attendance. 

Chief  Attendance  Officer  .....  $3,640  00 

Supervisor  of  licensed  minors  ....  3,024  00 

Attendance  officers  (28  on  payrolls  January  1)  72,108  00 
Temporary  attendance  officers  (not  filling 

vacancies)   540  00 

Reserve   1,000  00 

$80,312  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
5  Additional  attendance  officers  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  $5,500  00 

Additional  reserve   240  00 

$5,740  00 

Total  for  Department  of  Attendance     ....        $86,052  00 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 
Salaries,  judges  (3  on  payrolls  January  1)  $130  00 

Salary,  clerk   50  00 

Total  for  Newsboys'  Trial  Board   $180  00 

Total,  salaries  of  officers  (administrative  officers, 
attendance  officers,  clerks,  stenographers,  store- 
keepers, and  other  employees)  $358,343  73 


Salaries  of  Custodians  (Including  Matrons). 
Teachers  College  (including  Girls'  Latin  School) : 

Custodian  $11,578  84 

Matrons  (2)   1,887  60 

Total  for  Teachers  College  (including  Girls'  Latin 

School)  $13,466  44 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 
Public  Latin: 

Custodian  $7,143  05 

Brighton  High  : 

Custodian  ....  $4,527  56 
Matron      ....  943  80 

8  Portables       .      .      .        1,309  31 

  6,780  67 

Charlestown  High  : 

Custodian  ....  $4,268  94 
Matron  .      .  943  80 

Charlestown  High  Annex,        1,668  57 

  6,881  31 
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Dorchester  High  for  Boys: 

Custodian  ....  $9,893  59 

Additional  compensation  .  361  87 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls: 

Custodian  ....  $8,515  97 

Matrons  (2)  1,887  60 

3  Portables       ...  436  44 

East  Boston  High: 

Custodian  ....  $9,308  02 

Matron      ....  943  80 


English  High : 

Custodian  . 
Girls'  High: 

Custodian  . 

Matron 

4  Portables 

Girls'  High  Annex 


$7,125  32 
943  80 
581  91 
1,913  12 


High  School  of  Commerce: 

Custodian  .... 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

Custodian  .... 

Additional  compensation  . 

Matron  .... 

1  Portable  .      .  . 

Winthrop  Street: 

Custodian  .... 
1  Portable  .... 

Hyde  Park  High : 

Custodian  .... 
Jamaica  Plain  High: 

Custodian  .... 

Additional  compensation  . 

Matron  .... 

1  Portable  .... 

Jamaica  Plain  High  Annex 

Mechanic  Arts  High: 
Custodian  .... 
Additional  compensation  . 
Mechanic  Arts  High  Annex 

Memorial  High  for  Girls: 
Custodian  .... 
Additional  compensation  . 
Matron  .... 


$6,613  28 
§0  04 
943  80 
193  97 


$1,523  09 
145  48 


56,144  51 
132  44 
943  80 
193  97 

1,668  57 


$7,994  02 
2,102  92 
825  42 


$9,745  50 
3,128  57 
943  80 


$10,255  46 

10,840  01 

10,251  82 

8,861  16 


10,564  15 
7,198  32 


7,801  09 

1,668  57 
4,133  36 


9,083  29 


10.922  36 


13,817  87 
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South  Boston  High 
Custodian  . 
Matron 


$6,930  31 
943  80 


$7,874  11 


Total  for  Latin  and  High  Buildings  .... 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Buildings: 

Custodians   $534,221  30 

Matrons  (4)   3,775  20 

189  Portables   28,319  83 


Total  for  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Buildings 

Special  Schools: 

Horace  Mann  School: 

Custodian  ....  $1,668  57 
Additional  compensation  .  312  86 
Matron   (including  addi- 
tional compensation)    .  1,319  80 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Custodian  .  .  .  .  $3,436  74 
Additional  compensation     .        1,725  93 

Boston  Clerical  School: 

Custodian  ....  $5,773  26 
Matron         ....  943  80 

Boston  Trade  School: 

Custodian      ....  $7,134  71 

Additional  compensation  2,813  11 

1  Portable      ....  145  48 

Continuation  School: 
868  Washington  street: 

Custodian  ....  $1,668  57 
Additional  compensation  .        1,042  86 

Brimmer  Building: 

Custodian  .      $1,669  09 

Additional  compensation  .  896  34 


Warrenton  Street  .... 
Total  for  Special  School  buildings 

Miscellaneous  Items: 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes  . 
Evening  schools,  existing  schools 
Evening  schools,  extension  . 
Summer  review  schools 
Vacation  schools  .... 
Certificating  office  (Brimmer  Building) 


$3,301  23 


5,162  67 


6,717  06 


10,093  30 


2,711  43 


2,565  43 
285  22 


$900  00 
24,500  00 

700  00 
2,800  00 
1,750  00 

900  00 
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Supply  Room,  Dartmouth  street 

$726 

87 

Newsboys'      Trial      Board  (Brimmer 

Building)  

130 

00 

Gardening  and  handicraft  classes 

1,600 

00 

Additional  compensation  for  sweeping  of 

kindergartens  used  twice  daily 

3,000 

00 

Additional  compensation  for  sweeping  of 

kindergartens,  manual  training  rooms, 

sewing  rooms  or  cooking  rooms,  in  excess 

of  one  in  each  building  .... 

4,500 

00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

1,200 

00 

Custodian  service,  Administration  Build- 

ing   

12,900 

00 

Extra  services,  Administration  Building  . 

150 

00 

Vocational    meetings    and  promotional 

courses,  etc  

1,000 

00 

Exhibits  and  educational  meetings 

50 

00 

Leaves  of  absence  to  custodians 

2,500 

00 

Miscellaneous  items  (extra  cleanings,  etc.), 

500 

00 

Summer  courses  

200 

00 

Reserve  

9,983 

25 

Total  for  miscellaneous  items  $69,990  12 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Custodians,  new  buildings  to  be  completed 

during  the  year  $6,800  00 

Additional  cost  of  custodians  on  leaves  of 

absence   2,000  00 

Total  for  Growth  and  Other  Adjustments  .      .      .         $8,800  00 


Total,  salaries  of  custodians  (including  matrons)  $823,485  83 

Fuel  and  Light. 
(Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 


Fuel. 

28,000  tons  of  semi-bituminous  coal  to  be 
purchased,  estimated  at  $7.50  per  net 
ton   $210,000  00 

6,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  to  be  purchased, 

estimated  at  $14  per  net  ton  .      .      .      84,000  00 

1,300,000  gallons  of  heavy  fuel  oil  at  5  cents 

per  gallon   .      .  ....      65,000  00 

45,000  gallons  of  light  fuel  oil  at  8.5  cents  per 

gallon   3,825  00 

600  cords  of  wood  at  $17.50  per  cord  (average),  10,500  00 

Estimated  cost  of  expert  services  .  .        2,400  00 

Estimated  cost  of  moving  coal      .  500  00 


$376,225  00 
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Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Coal  for  buildings  to  be  completed  during  the 

year  $4,042  00 

Wood  for  buildings  to  be  completed  during 

the  year     .......  90  00 

$4,132  00 

Total  for  fuel  

Light  and  Power. 

Gas  .      .     $12,000  00 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power  127,000  00 

Mazda  lamps   1,000  00 

$140,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Electric  current  for  light  and  power  for 
buildings  to  be  completed  during  the 

year   $600  00 

Total  for  light  and  power  

Total  for  fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for 

power)  

Deduct  amount  to  be  charged  to  appropriation  for 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  for  fuel  and  light, 

Net  total  for  fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current 
for  power)  

Supplies,  Equipment  axd  Incidentals. 


Teachers  College. 


780  pupils  at  $15  

$11,700 

00 

Repairs  to  typewriters  .... 

25 

00 

Repairs  to  other  machines 

16 

00 

Drawing  supplies  

300 

00 

Manual  training  supplies 

200 

00 

Allowance  for  library  (1927  only) . 

2,500 

00 

Allowance  for  microscopes  (1927  only) 

1,525 

00 

Total  for  Teachers  College  

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

22f028  pupils  as  per  appended  schedule  rang- 
ing from  $5.32  per  pupil  to  $4.07  per 
pupil  (average  $4.95)       ....  $109,031  21 

Shop  and  manual  training  supplies  and  equip- 
ment (except  Mechanic  Arts  High)     .       15,000  00 


$380,357  00 


$140,600  00 

$520,957  00 
6,000  00 

$514,957  00 


$16,266  00 


Note. —  Estimates  for  fuel  are  based  on  information  now  at  hand.  Strikes  and  other 
unforeseen  circumstances  affecting  prices  per  ton  of  coal  or  per  gallon  of  oil  may  seriously 
disturb  these  estimates. 
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Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  .  $4,000  00 

Drawing  supplies,  art  books,  models,  etc.  6,000  00 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts:  additional 
allowance,  at  $0.85  per  pupil  for  769 

pupils   653  65 

Mechanic  Arts  High:  additional  allowance 

at  $2.96  per  pupil  for  1,567  pupils  .  4,638  32 

Public  Latin  School,  library  (1927  only)     ,  500  00 

Girls'  Latin  School,  library  (1927  only)  .  500  00 
Girls'  Latin  School,  apparatus  for  chemical 

laboratory  (1927  only)     ....  2,000  00 

Brighton  High  School,  library  (1927)  only  .  500  00 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  library 

(1927  only)   500  00 

East   Boston  High  School,  library  (1927 

only)   500  00 

English  High  School,  library  (1927  only)  .  500  00 
Girls'  High  School,  library  (1927  only)  .      .  500  00 
Exchange  of  old  typewriters  for  new  ma- 
chines   5,000  00 

Repairs  to  typewriters   500  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  .  .  .  600  00 
Cooking  supplies  and  equipment  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)             .  1,000  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  .  S50  00 
Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  (except  High 

School  of  Practical  Arts)  ....  1,450  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  1,100  00 

Rifle  practice   675  00 

Commercial  machines  (1927  only)              .  10,567  00 

Typewriters,  new  (1927  only)        .      .      .  8,500  00 


Total  for  Latin  and  High  schools  $175,065  18 


Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Grades  I.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  91,678  pupils, 
as  per  schedule,  from  $2.10  to  $1.60  per 
pupil  (average  $2.02)       ....   $185,314  70 
Grade  IX.,  3,376  pupils  at  $5  16,880  00 
Kindergarten,  9,061  pupils  (average  $0.85)  .  7,701  85 
Allowance  for  supplies  for  5  additional  kinder- 
garten rooms   1,000  00 

Allowance  for  large  kindergarten  blocks      .  500  00 

Bennett:  additional  allowance  (1927  only)  .  1.200  00 

Dwight :  special  class  supplies       .      .      .  500  00 

Dwight:  hospital  class  supplies      .      .      .  100  00 

Edmund  P.  Tileston:  hospital  class  supplies,  250  00 

Edmund  P.  Tileston:  preventorium  class  .  150  00 
Francis  Parkman,  additional  allowance  (1927 

only)   500  00 
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Grover    Cleveland,    additional  allowance 

(1927  only)   $900  00 

Henry  Grew,   additional  allowance  (1927 

only)   1,200  00 

Joseph   H.    Barnes,   additional  allowance 

(1927  only)   2,000  00 

John  Marshall:  special  class  supplies  .  300  00 

Lewis,  additional  allowance  (1927  only)  1,200  00 

Martin:  supplies  for  hospital  classes  .  200  00 

Martin:  supplies  for  model  school  .  .  300  00 

Michelangelo,   additional  allowance  (1927 

only)   1,500  00 

Robert  Gould  Shaw,  additional  allowance 

(1927  only)       ......  500  00 

Sherwin:  special  class  supplies       .      .      .  350  00 

Theodore  Lyman,  additional  allowance  (1927 

only)  '   .  .  300  00 

Washington,    additional    allowance  (1927 

only)   700  00 

Wells:  special  class  supplies    ....  400  00 

Wendell  Phillips:  special  class  supplies        .  200  00 

Science  equipment  and  supplies,  etc.  (inter- 
mediate schools  and  classes)   .      .      .        4,250  00 
Shop  and  manual  training  supplies  and 
equipment: 


Regular  

$73,500 

00 

Additional  allowance  for  pre- 

ceding item 

4,410 

00 

Special  classes 

4,500 

00 

Additional  allowance  for  pre- 

ceding item 

200 

00 

Gardening  and  recreational 

handicrafts 

5,000 

00 

Additional  allowance  for  pre- 

ceding item 

600 

00 

  88,210  00 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment: 
Regular,    including  vases, 
models,  plants,  charts  and 
illustrative  materials  $30,500  00 

Additional    allowance  for 

preceding  item  .      .      .        4,750  00 
Special  classes       .      .      .        1,000  00 
Additional  allowance  for  pre- 
ceding item       ...  200  00 

  36,450  00 

Cookery  supplies  and  equipment: 

Regular  $17,500  00 

Additional  allowance  for  pre- 
ceding item  4,050  00 
Disciplinary  classes      .      .  500  00 
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Special  classes  $1,000  00 

Additional  allowance  for  pre- 
ceding item  250  00 

  $23,300  00 

Supplies  for  other  practical  arts  .  100  00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment, 
including  elementary  prac- 
tical arts  classes       .      .      $7,000  00 
Additional  allowance  for  pre- 
ceding item       .      .  1,000  00 
Sewing    supplies    for  special 

classes       ....  500  00 

Additional  allowance  for  pre- 
ceding item       ...  200  00 

  8,700  00 


Films,  slides,  etc.,  for  visual  instruction  .  3,500  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .        5,000  00 


Total  for  elementary  and  intermediate  schools    .  $393,656  55 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.  (390  pupils  at  $7)      .      .      $2,730  00 

Repairs  to  typewriters   50  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines    .      .      .  100  00 

Commercial  machines,  new  (1927  only)  .  2,500  00 
Typewriters,  new  (1927  only)        .      .      .        2,430  00 

 7,810  00 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc. 

(exclusive  of  traveling  expenses),  143  pupils  at  $4  572  00 

Afternoon  hip-Reading  Classes. 
Books  and  supplies  .      .      .    100  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls.    (Day  and  Extension  Classes.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,         13,500  00 

Boston  Trade  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,         24,156  00 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,  1,200  00 

Continuation  School. 
Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage   .      .      $7,200  00 


Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item 
Repairs  to  typewriters  .... 
Repairs  to  commercial  machines  . 
Commercial  machines,  new  (1927  only) 
Typewriters,  new  (1927  only) 


800  00 
50  00 
170  00 
450  00 
70  00 
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Evening  Schools.    (High  and  Elementary.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,       $10,000  00 

Boston  Trade  School.    (Evening  Classes.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,  1,200  00 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,  150  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,  800  00 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Supplies,  etc   $600  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  600  00 


Summer  Review  Schools. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.,  for  High  Review  School  .  $500  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  100  00 

Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.,  for  Elementary  Review 

Schools   1,000  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  150  00 

Reimbursement  to  day  schools  for  use  of 

books  and  materials   1,000  00 

Vacation  Schools. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $2,700  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  100  00 

Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $1,000  00 

Phonograph  and  records        ....  150  00 


1,200  00 


2,750  00 


2,800  00 


1,150  00 


Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,  700  00 

Musical  Instruments,  etc. 

3  Pianos,  kindergarten   $1,050  00 

2  Pianos,  halls   2,400  00 

16  Pianos,  rooms   •  5,600  00 

200  Silent  piano  keyboards     ....  2,000  00 
Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music 

stands   5,000  00 

Repairs,  regulation  and  reconstruction  of 

pianos   1,000  00 
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Repairs  on  orchestral  and  band  instruments, 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item 
Orchestral  and  band  music,  including  covers 

and  folios  

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item 
Music  sheets  and  orchestrations  . 
Music  festival,  expenses  . 
Piano  covers  and  stools  . 
Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs 
Moving  pianos  


Printing,  etc. 

Printing,  stock  for  printing  and  binding  of 

documents  and  pamphlets      .  . 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item 
Advertising  examinations,  etc. 
Publishing  proceedings  of  School  Committee, 


$2,500  00 
500  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 

250  00 
2,200  00 

450  00 


$46,000  00 
10,000  00 
1,000  00 
7,500  00 


Journal  for  Character  Training. 
Printing  and  other  expenses  


Supplies  and  Equipment  j or  Custodians. 
Custodians'  supplies  and  equipment     .      .     $35,000  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .        1,000  00 


School  Committee. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item 


$300  00 
150  00 


Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .      $2,500  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  500  00 

Board  of  Superintendents. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .      $1,000  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  160  00 


Board  of  Apportionment. 


Office  supplies,  etc. 


Board  of  Examiners. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage 


Administration  Library. 
Office  supplies,  printing,  postage,  books  and  periodicals 


$28,350  00 


64,500  00 
6,000  00 

36,000  00 

450  00 

3,000  00 

1,160  00 
50  00 
1,000  00 
1,250  00 
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Busitiess  Manager.    (Including  Supply  Room.) 
Account  books,  office  supplies,  printing  and 

postage  $4,000  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  500  00 


Schoolhouse  Custodian, 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .         $200  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  50  00 


$4,500  00 


250  00 


Department  of  Attendance.    (Including  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors.) 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .         $600  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  150  00 


750  00 


Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .  $1,300  00 

Typewriter   70  00 

Small  adding  machine   100  00 


1,470  00 


Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .         $300  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  50  00 

Typewriter   70  00 


Primary  Supervisors. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .  $60  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  240  00 


420  00 


300  00 


Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Supplies  for  testing  $2,500  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  .  1,620  00 
Printing  in  connection  with  testing      .      .  600  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  .  1,000  00 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  250  00 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  .  .  $400  00 
Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  150  00 


5,970  00 


550  00 


Department  of  Kindergartens. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   250  00 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .  $100  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .         -  75  00 

  175  00 
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Department  of  Special  Classes. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   $150  00 

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  .        $100  00 

Supplies  for  special  investigations  .      .      .        1.000  00 


Department  of  Erenitig  Schools. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage          .         $600  00 
Typewriter   70  00 


Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  .         $700  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  100  00 


1.100  00 


Director  of  Penmanship. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   300  00 

Department  of  Music. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  .         $600  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  150  00 

Examiners  of  pupils   400  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  400  00 

  1.550  00 


670  00 


  $00  00 

Department  of  School  Hygiene. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   700  00 

Express  Charges. 

Express  charges   3.200  00 

Transportation. 
Railroad  and  other  fares   except  street  car 

tickets),  Horace  Mann  School  pupils  .  $1.-500  00 
Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  the  Board  21,500  00 

Transportation  of  pupils  to  dental  infirmaries.       1  .-500  00 

Automobile  hire   350  00 

Automobile  mileage  of  officers  of  the  Board 
and  of  such  teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Superintendent  at  rates  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Business  Manager  .  .  .  2.500  00 
Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers  and 
members  of  the  supervising  staff  visiting 
candidates  for  appointment  or  promo- 
tion   200  00 

  27.550  00 
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Tuition. 

Wards  of  the  city   821,000  00 

Pupils  attending  school  in  outside  industrial 

and  agricultural  schools,  etc.  .      .      .  2,500  00 


Supplies  for  School  Physicians  and  Nurses. 


Special  outfits,  charts  and  apparatus    .  $1,600  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  1,400  00 

Supplies  for  open-air  classes    ....  150  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  150  00 

Medical  supplies  and  incidentals    .  1,500  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item      .  1,500  00 


Military  Drill. 

Supplies,  equipment,  drills,  annual  parade, 

etc  $9,000  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding  item  1,000  00 

Special  Items. 

1.  Diplomas  and  certificates  $4,500  00 

2.  Removing  ashes  and  debris  .      .  2,500  00 

3.  Surety  bonds   150  00 

4.  School  Committee  Contingent  Fund  .        1,500  00 

5.  Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent 

Fund   500  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding 

item     .......  500  00 

6.  Assistance,  teachers'  examinations     .        3,800  00 
Additional   allowance  for  preceding 

item   600  00 

7.  School  exhibits   500  00 

8.  Telephone  and  telegraph  (administra- 

tion building  and  schools)       .      .      25,000  00 

9.  Bath  expenses,  soap  and  towels  for  use 

in    kindergartens,    mechanic  arts 

classes,  etc   3,500  00 

10.  Badges,  licensed  minors       .      .      .  200  00 

11.  Improvement  and  promotional  courses 

for  teachers   17,500  00 

Additional  allowance  for  preceding 

item    500  00 

12.  Services  of  certified  public  account- 

ants, auditing  accounts  .  1,000  00 

13.  Services  of  experts  to  the  Business 

Manager   1,500  00 

14.  Traveling  expenses  of  officers, teachers, 

and  members  of  the  supervising 

staff  to  conventions  ....        1,000  00 


$23,500  00 


6,300  00 


10,000  00 
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15.  Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  re- 

pairs, replacements,  etc.  . 

15a.  Automobile  (exchange)  for  Director  of 
Physical  Education  .... 

156.  Automobile  and  accessories,  adminis- 
tration purposes  .... 

15c.  3  Small  trucks  and  accessories,  Depart- 
ment of  Manual  Arts 

lod.  1  Small  truck  or  auto  and  accessories, 
Supply  Room  

16.  Sundries  

16r/.    Soap  and  towels  for  use  in  one-session 

schools   

17.  Reserve  for  transfers  by  Board  of 

Apportionment  


Total,  supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals         .  $1,018,980  73 

SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  ITEMS  FOR 
WHICH  SEPARATE  APPROPRIATIONS  ARE  MADE)  FOR  LATIN  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  ON  WHICH  PER  CAPITA  ALLOWANCES  ARE  BASED. 

Each  school  is  allowed  $5.32  for  each  pupil  up  to  400;  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  400  each  school  is  allowed  $5.07  per  pupil  up  to  800;  for  all  pupils 
in  excess  of  800  each  school  is  allowed  $4.82  per  pupil  up  to  1,200;  for 
all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,200  each  school  is  allowed  $4.57  per  pupil  up  to 
1,600;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,600  each  school  is  allowed  $4.32  per 
pupil  up  to  2,000;  and  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  2,000  each  school 
is  allowed  $4.07  per  pupil. 

Per  capita  allowances  are  based  on  the  average  membership  for  the 
month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year. 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Allowance 
per  Pupil. 

Total. 

Up  to  400  ^  

$5  32 

$2,128 

401  to  800    

5  07 

4,156 

801  to  1,200  

4  82 

6,084 

1,201  to  1,600    

4  57 

7,912 

1,601  to  2,000    

4  32 

9,640 

2,001  and  upwards  

4  07 

SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  ITEMS  FOR 
WHICH  SEPARATE  APPROPRIATIONS  ARE  MADE)  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ON  WHICH  PER  CAPITA  ALLOW7— 
ANCES  ARE  BASED,   GRADES  I  TO  VIII,  INCLUSIVE. 

Each  school  is  allowed  $2.10  per  pupil  up  to  600;  for  all  pupils  in  excess 
of  600  each  school  is  allowed  $2  per  pupil  up  to  1,000;  for  all  pupils  in 


$2,500  00 

1,200  00 

3,000  00 

4,200  00 

1,800  00 
5,000  00 

10,000  00 

32,500  00 
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excess  of  1,000  each  school  is  allowed  $1.90  per  pupil  up  to  1,400;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  1,400  each  school  is  allowed  $1.80  per  pupil  up  to  1,800; 
for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,800  each  school  is  allowed  $1.70  per  pupil  up 
to  2,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  2,200  each  school  is  allowed  $1.60  per 
pupil. 

Per  capita  allowances  are  based  on  the  average  membership  for  the 
month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year. 


Number  of  Pupils.. 

Allowance 
per  Pupil. 

Total. 

Up  to  600  

$2  10 

$1,260 

601  to  1,000  

2  00 

2,060 

1,001  to  1,400  

1  90 

2,820 

1,401  to  1,800  

1  80 

3,540 

1,801  to  2,200  

1  70 

4,220 

2,201  and  upwards  

1  60 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians. 
Pensions  to  1  retired  attendance  officer  and  9  retired 

custodians   $5,000  00 


Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  Members  of  the  Supervising  Staff  and  Others,  Supplies 
and  Equipment  —  Day  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

Salaries  (exclusive  of  playgrounds). 


Director  of  Physical  Education     .      .  $5,040  00 

Associate  Director  of  Physical  Education  4,896  00 

Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Education  4,176  00 

Clerk   1,773  66 

Clerk,  part  time   573  84 

Temporary  clerical  assistance                    .  150  00 
Assistant,  physical  education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege (number  on  payrolls  January  1,1),  3,008  00 
Assistant    instructor,    physical  education, 
Teachers  College  (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,  1)   2,432  00 

Assistants,  physical  education  (number  on 

payrolls  January  1,  16)  .  .  45,152  00 
Assistant    instructors,    physical  education 

(number  on  payrolls  January  1,  11)  23,488  00 

Estimated  cost  of  leaves  of  absence  325  00 

Teacher  coaches   14,514  00 

Teacher  managers   2,400  00 
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Play  teachers  $16,895  00 

Reserve   1,500  00 


$126,323  50 


Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Addition  reserve  $1,000  00 

Total  for  salaries  (exclusive  of  playgrounds)       .  $127,323  50 


Supplies  and  Equipment  (exclusive  of  playgrounds). 
Office  supplies,  postage,  printing,  car  tickets 

and  incidentals   $1,700  00 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  high 

school  athletics,  including  sweaters  1S,000  00 
Expenses  of  games  and  contests  at  which  an 

admission  fee  is  charged  ....  9,600  00 

Supplies  for  gymnastics,  games  and  play  1,600  00 
Gymnasium  apparatus  and  equipment  and 

repairs  on  same   2,500  00 

Athletic  diplomas  and  certificates  .      .      .  400  00 

Automobile  mDeage   200  00 

$34,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Additional  allowance  for  office  supplies,  pos- 
tage, printing,  car  tickets  and  inciden- 
tals   $200  00 

Additional  allowance  for  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  incidentals,  high  school 
athletics  (including  sweaters)  .      .      .        5,140  00 

Allowance  for  additional  expense  of  games 
and  contests  at  which  an  admission  fee 
is  charged  .      .      .  *     .      .      .      .  750  00 

Additional  allowance  for  supplies  for  gym- 
nastics, games  and  play  ....        3,400  00 

Additional  allowance  for  automobile  mileage  88  00 

Reserve   1,000  00 

$10,578  00 

Total  for  Supplies  and  Equipment    (exclusive  of 

playgrounds)   $44,578  00 

Playgrounds. 
Salaries. 

Supervisor  of  playgrounds      ....  $2,720  00 
Salaries  of  temporary  playground  supervisors 

and  teachers   75,300  00 

Salaries  of  custodians   12,000  00 

$90,020  00 
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Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Additional  allowance  for  salaries  of  temporary 

playground  supervisors  and  teachers     .     $13,374  10 

Additional  allowance  for  salaries  of  custo- 
dians 3,081  46 


$16,455  56 

Total  for  salaries,  playgrounds  $106,475  56 

Supplies  and  Equipment. 
New  apparatus  and  repairs  on  apparatus         $13,000  00 
Supplies  for  games  and  play   ....        7,000  00 
Printing,  certificates  and  incidentals  .  125  00 

Automobile  mileage   300  00 

Certificates   25  00 


$20,450  00 
Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Additional  allowance  for  automobile  mileage,        $170  00 
Reserve   1,000  00 


$1,170  00 

Total  for  supplies  and  equipment  playgrounds  .  $21,620  00 

Total  physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  ....    $299,997  06 

Salaries  of  School  Physicians  and  Nurses. 
Department  of  School  Hygiene. 
Salaries. 

Director     .      .      .  . 
Supervising  school  physicians  (number  on 

payrolls  January  1,  6) 
School    physicians    (number    on  payrolls 


Temporary  school  physicians  .... 
Supervising  nurse   (number  on  payrolls 

January  1,1)  

Assistant  supervising  nurses   (number  on 

payrolls  January  1,  3) 
School  nurses  (number  on  payrolls  January 

1,  55)  

Temporary  school  nurses  .... 
Reserve  


$6,000 

00 

11,760 

00 

00 

1,200 

00 

2,800 

00 

6,144 

00 

100,288 

00 

100 

00 

2,500 

00 

$189,352  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

1  Nutrition  specialist  from  April  1       .      .      $1,125  00 

2  Additional  school  physicians  from  April  1         1,280  00 
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2  Additional  school  physicians  from  April  11  $1,296  00 
1  Additional  school  nurse  from  April  25      .  750  00 

Assignment  of  school  nurse  to  Continuation 
School  and  Trade  School  for  Girls  (half 
time  in  each  school)   135  00 


$4,586  00 

Total  for  school  physicians  and  nurses        .      .      .       $193,938  00 

Note. —  Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals  are  charged  to  the  appropriation  item 
"Supplies  and  Incidentals."  Salaries  of  clerks  are  charged  to  the  appropriation  item 
"Salaries  of  Officers." 

Pensions  to  Teachers. 
For  pensions  to  retired  teachers  and  payments  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund,  the  amount 
available  under  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908, 
chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  chapter  304  of  the  Acts 
of  1915,  and  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919, 
viz.,  7  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  $128,874  03 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools, 
salaries,  supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals. 

Salaries,  Administration. 

Director  $4,032  00 

Clerk  1,512  83 

Reserve   300  00 

Total,  salaries,  administration   $5,844  83 

Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Administration. 

Office  supplies   $150  00 

Advertising,  printing  and  postage  .      .      .  400  00 

Automobile  mileage   200  00 

$750  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Additional  allowance  for  advertising,  print- 
ing and  postage   $150  00 

Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals,  administration  .  $900  00 

Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 
Managers  and  associate  managers        .      .     $12,000  00 
Leaders,  helpers  and  other  employees  .      .      26,100  00 

$38,100  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Additional  allowance  for  salaries  of  managers 

and  associate  managers    ....      $2,000  00 
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Additional  allowance  for  salaries  of  leaders, 

helpers  and  other  employees   .      .      .      $4,109  84 

$6,109  84 

Total  for  salaries,  centers  and  other  activities  .      .        $44,209  84 

Custodians'  Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Centers  $9,000  00 

Use   of   schoolhouse   accommodations  for 

various  purposes   8,000  00 

$17,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Additional  allowance  for  custodians'  salaries, 

centers  $2,000  00 

Additional  allowance  for  custodians'  salaries, 
use  of  schoolhouse  accommodations  for 
various  purposes   1,000  00 

$3,000  00 

Total  for  custodians'   salaries,   centers  and  other 

activities  $20,000  00 

Supplies,  Equipment,  Fuel  and  Light,  etc., 
Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Supplies  and  equipment  $2,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  for  lectures,  concerts, 

entertainments,  patriotic  meetings,  etc.,  100  00 

Estimated  cost  of  fuel  and  light    .      .      .        6,000  00 

$8,100  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Additional  allowance  for  supplies  and  in- 
cidentals for  lectures,  concerts,  enter- 
tainments, patriotic  meetings,  etc.       .      $5,600  00 
Total  for  supplies,  equipment,  fuel  and  light,  etc., 

centers  and  other  activities  $13,700  00 

Total,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries, 

supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals)        .      .      .        $84,654  67 

The  preceding  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools;  of  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  of  the  cost 
of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the  financial 
year  1927,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards," 
call  for  appropriations  as  follows: 
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For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance : 

Salaries  of  Instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members  of 

supervising  staff  and  others)   $11,234,562  00 

Salaries  of  Officers  (administrative  officers,  attendance 
officers,  clerks,  stenographers,  storekeepers  and  other 

employees)   358,343  73 

Salaries  of  Custodians  (including  matrons)      .      .      .  823,485  83 

Fuel  and  Light  (including  electric  current  for  power)    .  514,957  00 

Supplies,  Equipment  and  Incidentals       ....  1,018,980  73 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians    .      .  5,000  00 
Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  supplies  and  equipment  — 

day  schools  and  playgrounds)   299,997  06 

Salaries  of  School  Physicians  and  Nurses     ....  193,938  00 

Pensions  to  Teachers   128,874  03 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries,  supplies, 

equipment  and  incidentals)   84,654  67 


Total  .   .      .  $14,662,793  05 


On  April  4,  1927,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  appro- 
priations "on  account": 

Salaries  of  Instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members  of 

the  supervising  staff  and  others)   $6,000,000  00 

Salaries  of  Officers  (administrative  officers,  attendance 
officers,  clerks,  stenographers,  storekeepers  and  other 

employees)   175,000  00 

Salaries  of  Custodians  (including  matrons)  ....  410,000  00 

Fuel  and  Light  (including  electric  current  for  power)       .  225,000  00 

Supplies,  Equipment  and  Incidentals   450,000  00 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians.      .      .  2,500  00 
Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  supplies  and  equipment 

—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)   136,000  00 

Salaries  of  School  Physicians  and  Nurses     ....  95,000  00 

Pensions  to  Teachers  1     .      .      .  65,000  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries,  supplies, 

equipment  and  incidentals)   45,000  00 


Total  $7,603,500  00 


On  June  13,  1927,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  appro- 
priations "on  account": 

Salaries  of  instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others)  

Salaries  of  officers  (administrative  officers,  attendance 
officers,  clerks,  stenographers,  storekeepers  and  other 
employees)  

Salaries  of  custodians  (including  matrons)  .... 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)  . 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals  

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians  . 


$757,000  00 


30,000  00 
64,500  00 
25,000  00 
10,000  00 
500  00 
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Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  supplies  and  equipment 


—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)   §50  Q00  00 

Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  nurses      ....  35  000  00 

Pensions  to  teachers   13  ooo  00 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries,  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  incidentals)   15  rjOO  00 


Total   Si. 000,000  00 


On  June  21,  1927,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  final 
appropriations  in  addition  to  those  made  "on  account"  at  the  meetings 
of  April  -i,  1927,  and  June  13, 1927. 

Salaries  of  instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members  of 


the  supervising  staff  and  others)   $4,477,562  00 

Salaries  of  officers  (administrative  officers,  attendance 
officers,  clerks,  stenographers,  storekeepers  and  other 

employees)   153,343  73 

Salaries  of  custodians  (including  matrons)    ....  348  985  83 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)  264,957  00 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals   558  ggo  73 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians           .      .  2,000  00 
Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment—  day  schools  and  playgrounds  )  ....  113.997  06 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  nurses      ....  63,938  00 

Pensions  to  teachers   50,874  03 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries,  supplies, 

equipment  and  incidentals)   24,654  67 


Total  $6,059,293  05 


The  three  preceding  orders  '  April  4,  1927,  $7,603,500;  June  13,  1927, 
$1,000,000;  June  21,  1927,  $6,059,293.05)  total  $14,662,793.05. 

Alterations  and  Repairs  to  School  Buildings. 

On  March  21,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1927,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  on  account: 
B.    Major  Educational  Items.    (Tor  the  following  items 
calling  only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational 
requirements  approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils. 

2.  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

(a)    Make  entire  Collins  building  available. 

(6)  Make  entire  basement  of  Collins  building 
available  for  lunch  room  purposes, 
including  300  to  400  chairs  and  bulletin 
board. 
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3.  Girls'  Latin  School: 

(a)    Equip  science  laboratory  for  chemistry. 

4.  English  High  School: 

(a)    Transform  Room  252  into  a  general 

science  room. 
(6)    Furnish  adequate  lighting  for  library. 

5.  Girls' High  School: 

(a)  Refinish  lunch  room,  corridors,  dressing 
rooms  and  teachers'  and  pupils'  toilet 
rooms. 

(5)  Furnish  and  equip  Rooms  407  and  410  for 

general  science  with  demonstration 
desks. 

Cut   door   between   rooms   and  build 
supply  closet. 

(c)  Supply  means  for  furnishing  hot  water 

independent  of  heating  system. 

(d)  Replace  wooden  lockers  in  Room  409  with 

12-inch  steel  lockers,  72  inches  high. 

(e)  Renew    lighting    fixtures    in  chemical 

laboratory. 

6.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School : 

(a)  Woodworking,  forge  shop  and  drawing 
room  equipment. 

(6)  1,000  gun  racks. 
(c)    75  steel  lockers. 

7.  Boston  Clerical  School: 

(a)  Provide  new  lights  in  basement  near 

lunch  room  only. 

(b)  Make  the  hall  light  dimmers  safe. 

(c)  Furnish  additional  seating  accommoda- 

tions for  lunch  room. 

(d)  Prepare  for  Girls'  Latin  School  group. 

8.  Trade  School  for  Girls: 

(a)    Replace  worn-out  ice  chests. 
(6)    Build  storm  corridor  from  Suite  1  to 
Suite  2. 

9.  Bigelow  District : 

(a)  Make  existing  gymnasium  usable  for 
basketball  and  winter  sports. 

10.  Edward  Everett  District: 

(a)  Equip  standard  intermediate  science 
room. 

11.  Eliot  District: 

(a)  Connect  electric  clocks  in  Eliot  and 
Christopher  Columbus  buildings  with 
master  clock  in  office. 

12.  Everett  District: 

(«)    Build  bookcases  in  outer  office. 
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1 3 .  Franklin  Distric  t : 

(a)  Equip  for  standard  intermediate  science, 
Room  4. 

14.  Henry  L.  Pierce  District: 

(a)    Equip  science  room  with  running  water. 
(6)    Provide  moderate  equipment  'for  lunch 
room. 

15.  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate  District: 

(a)  Standard  intermediate  drawing  equip- 

ment, library. 

(b)  Standard  science  equipment,  Room  305. 

(c)  Standard  intermediate  furniture,  Rooms 

109,  205,  207,  211,  306. 

(d)  Additional   furniture,  Rooms  209,  210, 

toilet,  rest  room. 

16.  Lawrence  District: 

(a)  Equip  standard  intermediate  science 
room. 

17.  Longfellow  District: 

(a)  Make  standard  classroom  of  old  cooking 
room. 

18.  Martin  District: 

(a)  Equip  three  rooms  (one  each  for  Grades 
I.  II.,  III.)  with  movable  furniture  for 
experimental  purposes. 

19.  Michelangelo  Intermediate  District: 

(a)  Change  three  suites  of  three  rooms  into 

three  suites  of  two  rooms. 

(b)  Alter  and  repair  domestic  science  accom- 

modations. 

(c)  Fit  up  new  standard  kitchen  and  new 

standard  millinery  room. 

(d)  Alter  accommodations  for  boys'  shops  as 

needed. 

20.  Phillips  Brooks  District : 

(a)    Standard  intermediate  science  equipment. 

21.  Rice  District: 

(a)  Create  new  office  without  toilet,  over 
Appleton  street  stairway,  changing 
present  office  into  supply  room. 

(6)  Equip  for  standard  intermediate  science; 
Room  4. 

22.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District: 

(a)  Install  full  lunch  room  equipment  for 

boys  and  girls,  with  seating. 

(b)  Gun  racks  for  thirty-six  rifles. 

23.  Robert  Treat  Paine  District: 

(a)    Remodel  kindergarten  in  accordance  with 

present  standard. 
(6)    Enlarge  office  without  adding  toilet. 

(c)  Create  men's  room  on  first  floor. 
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24.  Samuel  Adams  District: 

(a)    Enlarge  anteroom. 

25.  Sherwin  District: 

(a)    Standard  intermediate  science  equipment. 

26.  Theodore  Lyman  District: 

(a)    Provide   additional   lighting,   Room  101, 

Dante  Alighieri  School. 
(6)    Refurnish  Lyman  and  Cudworth  rooms 

as  per  requisition  A  and  B,  December 

14,  1926. 

27.  Washington  Irving  Intermediate  District: 

(a)  Substitute  small  platform  for  temporary 
stage  in  gymnasium. 

28.  Department  of  School  Hygiene: 

(a)  For  providing  or  altering  sanitary  facil- 
ities as  requested  by  the  Department 
of  School  Hygiene. 

29.  Department  of  Evening  Schools: 

(a)  Evening  Schools: 

Furniture;   electrical  supplies,  including 
installation. 

(b)  Day  School  for  Immigrants: 
Furniture  —  new  and  replacements. 

(c)  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 
Furniture,  including  replacements.  Elec- 
trical supplies,  including  installation. 

Repairs  on  furniture  and  equipment. 

30.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts: 

(a)    Six  washing  machines. 
(6)    Gilbert  Stuart  District: 

Replace  cooking  equipment  with  new 
standard. 

Construct  small  demonstration  suite. 

(c)  Lowell  District: 

Replace  old  cooking  equipment  with 
standard. 

(d)  Phillips  Brooks  District: 

Equip  portable  as  standard  sewing  room. 

31.  Department  of  Manual  Arts  (drawing): 

(a)    English  High  School : 

Additional  drawing  tables  and  chairs  and 
storage  space  for  supplies  and  pupils' 
work. 

(6)    High  School  of  Commerce : 

Additional  drawing  tables  and  chairs  and 
storage  space  for  supplies  and  pupils' 
work. 

(c)  Equip  seven  intermediate  schools  with 
standard  drawing  equipment  and  sup- 
ply cabinets. 
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(d)  Equip  five  elementary  and  intermediate 

schools  with  storage  space  for  supplies 
and  pupils'  work. 

(e)  Miscellaneous  needs. 
Department  of  Manual  Arts  (mechanical) : 

(a)    Brighton  High  School: 

Additional  equipment  for  auto  mechanics. 
(6)    Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys: 
Provide  additional  equipment. 

(c)  South  Boston  High  School: 
Additional  equipment  for  present  sheet 

metal  shop. 
Equip  room  for  mechanical  drawing. 

(d)  Bennett  District : 

Substitute  motor-driven  machine  in  Win- 
ship  machine  shop. 

(e)  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District: 
Create  and  equip  a  room  for  printing. 
Additional  machinery  for  woodworking 

room. 

(/)    Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict: 

Additional  standard  equipment  for  ma- 
chine shop. 

(g)  Gilbert  Stuart  District: 

Additional     standard     equipment  for 
woodworking  room. 

(h)  Henry  L.  Pierce  District: 
Equip  room  for  printing. 

(i)  Hugh  O'Brien  District: 

Create  and  equip  a  room  for  printing, 
(j)    Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate  District: 
Create  and  equip  a  room  for  printing. 
Enlarge  woodworking  room  and  add  new 
benches  and  standard  equipment. 
(k)    Minot  District: 

Provide  and  equip  portable  for  printing. 
(I)    Oliver    Wendell    Holmes  Intermediate 
District: 

Fit  up  basement  room  for  print  shop, 
(w?)    Phillips  Brooks  District  : 

Provide  and  equip  portable  for  auto  me- 
chanics, 
(n)    Quincy  District: 

Xew  and  additional  woodworking  equip- 
ment. 

(o)    Robert  Gould  Shaw  District : 

Provide  and  equip  portable  for  auto 

mechanics. 
Additional  standard  equipment,  machine 

shop. 
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(p)  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict: 

Equip  room  for  printing  in  George  Put- 
nam building. 
(q)    Incidental  Repairs  and  Equipment: 
Safety  devices,  etc. 

33.  School  safes: 

(a)  Two  standard  high  school  safes  with  equip- 
ment (Girls'  High  School  and  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School). 

(6)  One  standard  elementary  school  safe  with 
equipment  (Theodore  Lyman  District). 

(c)  Intermediate  Safes,  including  one  for  Bos- 
ton Clerical  School. 

34.  Rifle  racks. 

35.  Motion  picture  machines  and  installation. 


Aggregating  $275,000  00 

C    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings, 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items  ....      1,000,000  00 


Total  $1,275,000  00 


On  May  9,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings  and  for  improving  existing  school- 
yards, during  the  financial  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  1927,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  on  account  and  in  addition  to  the 
sums  appropriated  at  the  meeting  of  March  21,  1927  (see  pages  69-71) : 
B.    Major  Educational  Items: 

36.    Christopher  Gibson  District: 

(a)    Equip  Room  4  as  a  standard  intermediate 


science  room   $800  00 

C.    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings, 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items  (additional),  250,000  00 

Total   $250,800  00 


On  June  6,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school- 
yards during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1927,  the  fol- 
lowing sums  are  hereby  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
at  the  meetings  of  March  21  and  May  2  and  9,  1927: 
A.    Administration  Expenses,  Schoblhouse  Department 


(alterations  and  repairs  appropriations)  .      .      ,  $125,000  00 
C.    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings, 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items       .      .  24,562  39 

Total   $149,562  39 
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Amendments  to  Appropriation  Orders,  Alterations  and  Repairs. 

On  May  2,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  March  21,  1927  (see  pages  69-71),  which  approved  the  following 
item  of  the  order  making  appropriations  "to  provide  funds  for  the  altera- 
tion and  repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings  and  for 
improving  existing  schoolyards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to 
December  31,  1927: 

B.    Major  Educational  Items: 

19.    Michelangelo  Intermediate  District: 

(a)    Change  three  suites  of  three  rooms  into 

three  suites  of  two  rooms. 
(6)    Alter  and  repair  domestic  science  accom- 
modations. 

(c)  Fit  up  new  standard  kitchen  and  new 

standard  millinery  room. 

(d)  Alter  accommodations  for  boys'  shops  as 

needed. 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  the  following  item  is  hereby  substituted  for  Item  B  19  of 
Major  Educational  Items  of  the  order  passed  at  the  meeting  of  March  21, 
1927.  making  appropriation  "to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings  and  for  improving 
existing  schoolyards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31, 
1927": 

B.    Major  Educational  Items: 

19.    Michelangelo  Intermediate  District: 

(a)    Change  three  suites  of  three  rooms  into 

three  suites  of  two  rooms. 
(6)    Remodel  the  domestic  science  suite. 

(c)  Remodel  and  equip  Rooms  301  and  303 

for  sewing  and  millinery. 

(d)  Enlarge  Rooms  107,  207  and  307. 

(e)  Equip  Room  201  as  a  teachers'  rest  and 

study  room. 

If )    Equip  Room  203  as  a  library. 

(g)    Remodel  the  basement  for  manual  train- 
ing purposes. 

New  School  Buildings,  Lands.  Yards,  etc. 

On  February  7.  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
<>f  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  (a) 
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the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items,  (b)  the  additional  cost  of  land  and 
building  items  previously  authorized,  and  (c)  the  cost  of  revisions  of 
estimates: 

(a)  Appropriations  for  New  Land  and  Building  Items. 
Item      3. —  Agassiz-Bowditch    District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Land  for  elementary  school  $20,000  00 

Item  4- — Bennett  District.  Brighton:  Land  for  inter- 
mediate school   50,000  00 

Item  5. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Mattapan:  Plans 
for  thirty-classroom  intermediate  school.  (Item  43, 
1926)   41,000  00 

Item  6. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Mattapan:  Land 

for  elementary  school   30,000  00 

Item  7. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District.  Mattapan:  Plans 
for  thirteen-classroom  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.  and 
kindergarten).    (Item  6,  1927)   10,000  00 

Item  S. —  Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate  District,  Dor- 
chester: Construction  of  six-classroom  addition  to 
Grover  Cleveland  School  building.    (Item  45,  1926)  .        150,000  00 

Item  9. —  Eliot  District,  North  End:  Addition  to  yard  of 

Pormort  School   71,000  00 

Item  10. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Construction  of  thirteen-room  building  (Grades  I.  to 
VI.  and  kindergarten),  near  Weld  street  and  Russett 
road.    (Item  18, 1925;  Item  2, 1927)     ....        222,000  00 

Item  11. —  Washington  Intermediate  District.  West  End: 
Equipment  of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  rooms. 
(Item  28,  1925)   20,000  00 

Item  12. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown : 
Land,  or  additions  to  and  reconstruction  of  existing 
buildings,  to  provide  additional  intermediate  school 
accommodations   200,000  00 

Item  13. —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations    ....         55,000  00 

(b)  Appropriations  for  Land  and  Building  Items  Previously 

Authorized. 

Item  14. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District.  Hyde  Park.  Land 
and  construction  of  thirty-six  classroom  high  school 
for  boys  and  girls.    (Item  37,  1925;  Item  24,  1926)  .      1,286,000  00 

Item  15. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District.  Jamaica  Plain: 
Land  for  additional  school  accommodations.  (Item 
12,  1926)   .  26,015  50 

Item  16. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Horace  Mann 
School,  land  and  construction  of  twenty-classroom 
building,  including  auditorium,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  accommodations.    (Item  31,  1925)  .        470,000  00 
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Item  17. —  Longfellow  District,  West  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 


Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  eight-room  building  adjoining 
Phineas  Bates  School  (Item  25,  1925).  (To  cover 
change  to  a  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.)    (Item  47,  1926)        ....      $226,000  00, 

(c)    Revisions  of  Estimates. 

Item  18. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester:  Land 
and  plans  for  twenty-room  intermediate  school 
building.    (Item  32,  1920;  Item  14,  1923)    .      .      .  2,897  00 

Item  19. —  Shurtleff  District,  South  Boston:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-classroom  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III).  (Item  35,  1924,  as  amended 
April  6,  1925;  Item  6,  1925)   1,100  00 

Item  20. —  Bennett -District,  Brighton:  Construction  of 
four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street 
(Item  16,  1925;  Item  21,  1926)   8,574  57 

Total  .      .  .      .      .      .      .      .    *       .    $2,889,587  07 


On  March  7,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  a  revision  of  an  estimate : 

Item  21. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  land  and  construction  of  nine-room 
addition,  including  domestic  science  rooms.  (Item  21, 
1925)  $42,000  00 

On  May  27,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  on  account  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department, 
in  connection  with  land  and  buildings  for  schools  appropriations: 
Item  1,   1927. —  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse 

Department  (land  and  buildings  appropriations)       .        $20,000  00 


On  June  21,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
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following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  on  account  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  in  con- 
nection with  land  and  buildings  for  schools  appropriations: 
Item   1,   1927. —  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse 

Department  (land  and  buildings  appropriations)       .        $39,000  00 


On  July  18,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  a  new  land  and  building  item : 
Item  24,  1927. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Public  Latin 

School,  land  for  additional  yard  $29,412  93 


Amendments  to  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands, 

Yards,  Etc. 

On  January  17,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of 
its  action  of  December  6,  1926,  which  approved  the  transfer  of  the  follow- 
ing amount  from  Item  5,  1925,  to  Items  43,  44  and  48,  1926: 


From 

Item  5,  1925. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Boston: 
South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of  eleven- 
room  addition,  including  provision  for  Household 
Science  and  Arts  (Item  27,  1924)  $65,000  00 


To 

Item  43, 1926.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Land  for  intermediate  school   $30,000  00 

Item   44,    1926. —  Agassiz-Bowditch    District,  Jamaica 

Plain:  Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  20,000  00 

Item  48,  1926. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury.  Preparation 

of  White  lot  for  playground  purposes  .      .            .  15,000  00 

Total  $65,000  00 


The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  September  14,  1925  (see  page  162),  the  following  amount 
is  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  items  of  school  accommodations  as  set 
forth  below: 

From 

Item  5,  1925. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Boston: 
South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of  eleven- 
room  addition,  including  provision  for  Household 
Science  and  Arts  (Item  27,  1924)  $45,000  00 
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To 

Item 43, 1926.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Land  for  intermediate  school   $30,000  00 

Item  48,  1926. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Preparation 

of  White  lot  for  playground  purposes   ....  15,000  00 

Total   $45,000  00 


On  May  16,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  February  7,  1927  (see  page  40),  which  approved  the  following 
item  of  the  order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  (a) 
the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items,  (b)  the  additional  cost  of  land 
and  building  items  previously  authorized,  and  (c)  the  cost  of  revisions  of 
estimates: 

Item  3,  1927. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Land  for  elementary  school  $20,000  00 

Transfers  of  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards, 

Etc. 

On  January  10,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1925  item  of  schoolhouse  accommodations  as  set  forth 
below: 

From 

Item  33,  1926. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Construction  of  third  twelve-classroom  unit 
(Grades  VII.  to  XII.)    (Item  27,  1925)      .      .      .        $39,000  00 

To 

Item  28,  1925. —  Washington  District,  West  End:  Con- 
struction of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accommo- 
dations $39,000  00 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  18,  1925  (see  page  82),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  schoolhouse  accommodations  as  set  forth 
below: 

From 

Item  18,  1925. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit 
(kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.),  near  Weld 
street  and  Russett  road  $13,904  50 

To 

Item  2,  1927. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Plans  for  thirteen-room  building  (Grades  I. 
to  VI.  and  kindergarten),  near  Weld  street  and  Russett 
road  '  •  $13,904  50 
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On  January  17,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 


From 

Item  14,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.)    .      .      .      .        $20,000  00 


To 

Item  44,  1926. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School  $20,000  00 


On  March  21,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46)  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  14,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  building  {Grades  I.  to  VI.)     .      ...      .         $1,000  00 

To 

Item  22,  1927. —  Prince  District,  city  proper:  Prepara- 
tion of  lot  on  Scotia  street  for  playground  purposes     .         $1,000  00 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  March  19,  1923  (see  page  24),  June  19,  1923  (see  page  101), 
May  18,  1925  (see  page  82),  June  29,  1925  (see  page  124),  September  14, 
1925  (see  page  163),  February  15,  1926  (see  page  29),  March  1,  1926  (see 
page  36),  and  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth 


below: 

From 

Item  2,  1923.—  Administration  Building  (Item  3,  1921)    .  $9  00 

Item  40,  1923  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI.,  near  Grove  and  Washington  streets     .      .      .  1,858  48 

Item  3,  1925  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury :  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addition  to 
Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI. 
(Item  41,  1923)   5,807  10 

Item  33,  1925. —  Prince  District,  city  proper:  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  Scotia 
street  building    8,000  00 
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Item  35,  1925. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  city  proper: 
Continuation  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of 
Oak  street  annex  .      .         $3,491  84 

Item  36,  1925. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury: 
Remodeling  and  equipping  first  and  second  floors  for 
household  science  and  arts,  7  Paulding  street     .      .  324  12 

Item  4,  1926. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of 
Lamartine  street  annex  (Item  34,  1925)      ...  48  00 

Item  7,  1926. —  Prescott  District,  Charlestown:  Abram  E. 
Cutter  School,  extension  of  school  yard  (Item  15, 
1918)   2,093  00 

Item  9,  1926. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston 
Trade  School,  plans  and  construction  of  shop  addi- 
tion (Item  20,  1923;  Item  34,  1923;  Item  16,  1924: 
Item  14,  1925)   17,685  14 

Item  14,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.)     .  683  32 

Total  $40,000  00 


To 

Item  43, 1926. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Land  for  intermediate  school  .      .      .      .      .      .        $40,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  March  1  and  15,  1926  (see  pages  36  and  46),  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations 
as  set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  9,  1926. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade 
School,  plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition 
(Item  20,  1923;  Item  34,  1923;  Item  16,  1924;  Item 
14,  1925)  

Item  14,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.) 

Total  

To 

Item  5,  1927. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Mattapan. 
Plans  for  thirty-classroom  intermediate  school  (Item 
43,  1926).  (To  cover  change  to  a  forty-classroom 
intermediate  school)  

On  April  11,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 


$2,314  86 

7,685  14 
$10,000  00 


$10,000  00 
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From 

Item  14,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:    Plans  and 
construction  of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 


Hamilton  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.)     .  $196  50 

To 

Item  19,  1927  —  Shurtleff  District,  South  Boston:  Land 
and  construction  of  eight-classroom  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  L  to  III).  (Item  35,  1924,  as  amended 
April  6,  1925;  Item  6,  1925)   $196  50 


On  April  25,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  March  15,  1926  (see  p.  46),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below. 

From 

Item  14,  1926  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.)     .  $30.000  00 

To 

Item  8,  1927. —  Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate  District, 
Dorchester:  Construction  of  six-classroom  addition 
to  Grover  Cleveland  School  building  (Item  45,  1926). 
(To  cover  change  to  an  eight-classroom  addition)      .        $30,000  00 


On  May  9,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  transfer  by  the  School 
Committee  under  date  of  June  14,  1926  (see  page  136),  the  following 
amount  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  schoolhouse  accom- 
modations as  set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  41 1  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construc- 
tion of  four-classroom  addition  to  kindergarten- 
primary  unit,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington 


street   $12,000  00 

To 

Item  20,  1927. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construc- 
tion of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of  eight- 
room  building,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington 

street,    (Item  16,  1925;  Item  21,  1926)      .      .      .  $12,000  00 


On  May  16,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  19,  1923  (see  page  101)  and  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94), 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school 
accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 
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From 

Item  33,  1 923.—  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
thirty  classrooms  and  shops  (Item  18,  1922,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923)   $9,000  00 

Item  30,  1926. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton : 
Land  and  construction  of  four-classroom  unit  of 
sixteen-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I. 
to  VI.    (Item  33,1924;  Item  10,  1925;  Item  6,  1926)  1,000  CO 

Total  $10,000  00 

To 

Item  35,  1926. —  Dudley  District,  Roxbury:  Land  for 
twenty-four  classroom  intermediate  school  building 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  accom- 
modations for  boys  and  girls  $10,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth 


below: 

From 

Item  30,  1926. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton: 
Land  and  construction  of  -  four-classroom  unit  of 
sixteen-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI.    (Item  33,  1924;  Item  10,  1925;  Item  6,  1926)    .         $6,000  00 

Item  40,  1926. — -Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Plans  and  construction  of  two-story  addition 
to  Charlestown  High  School  Annex      ....  1,000  00 

Total   $7,000  00 

To 

Item  23, 1927. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Grading, 

fencing  and  shrubbery,  East  Boston  High  School  yard,  $7,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  March  19,  1923  (see  page  25);  May  18,  1925  (see  page  82); 
September  14,  1925  (see  page  162);  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46);  May  10, 
1926  (see  page  94),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
1924  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  26,  1923. —  Prince  District,  city  proper:  Building, 
Trade  School  for  Girls  

Item  4,  1925. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I.  to 
III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  28,  1924)  .... 

Item  5,  1925. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Boston: 
South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of  eleven-room 
addition,  including  provision  for  Household  Science 
and  Arts  (Item  27,  1924)       .      .      .  . 


$274  07 
83  32 

3,500  00 
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Item  14,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  the  four-room  addition  to  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.)     .      .     .  $412  93 

Item  40,  1926. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Plans  and  construction  of  two-story  addition 
to  Charlestown  High  School  Annex  .      .      .  9,729  68 

Total    ...   $14,000  00 


To 

Item  6,  1924. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury 
(Washington  Irving  School,  second  unit) :  Land,  plans 
and  construction  of  twelve-room  addition  to  interme- 
diate school  building  (Grades  VII.  to  XII.)  (Item 
21,  1923)   $14,000  00 


On  June  21,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46) ;  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94) ; 
and  February  7,  1927  (see  page  40),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby 
transferred  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  a  land  and 
building  item  previously  authorized,  as  reported  by  the  Schoolhouse 


Department  : 

\  From 

I  tern  14,  1927. — ■  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  thirty-six  classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls  (Item  37,  1925;  Item  24, 
1926)  $50,000  00 

Item  14,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.)     ....  6,587  07 

Item  31,  1 926  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construc- 
tion of  one-story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex 
(Item  26, 1924;  Item  2, 1925)   2,142  61 

Item  40,  1926.—  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town: Plans  and  construction  of  two-story  addition 
to  Charlestown  High  School  Annex      ....  1,270  32 

Total      .   .      .        $60,000  00 


To 

Item  10,  1926. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight- room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I. 
to  III.  (Item  22,  1925).  (To  cover  plans  and  con- 
struction and  change  to  a  five-room  unit,  kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  of  future  eleven-room 
building)  $60,000  00 
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On  July  18,  1927,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  31,  1926  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construc- 
tion of  one-story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex  (Item 


26,  1924;  Item  2,  1925)   $587  07 

To 

Item  24,  1927. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Public  Latin 

School,  land  for  additional  yard   $587  07 

Summary  of  Appropriations. 
Current  expenses  (exclusive  of  alterations  and  repairs)      .  $14,662,793  05 

Alterations  and  repairs   1,675,362  39 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc   3,000,000  00 

Total  $19,338,155  44 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  made  available  the  sum  of  $317,688.07 
for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.,  by  transfers  of  unexpended 
balances  of  preceding  years  up  to  the  time  that  this  report  went  to  press. 
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THE  EDUCABILITY  OF  THE  EMOTIONS 

A  SUGGESTED  DISCUSSION  APPROACH 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 


In  School  Committee,  January  17,  1927. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  document,  "The 
Educability  of  The  Emotions/ '  is  hereby  adopted,  and 
that  six  thousand  (6,000)  copies  be  printed  as  a  school 
document. 

Attest : 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 


The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  call  forth  exchange 
of  opinion  and  of  experience  among  the  teachers  of  the 
Boston  public  schools.  It  is  submitted  by  a  council  of 
teachers  appointed  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superin- 
tendent, to  consider  the  training  of  the  pupil's  emotional 
life. 

This  publication  contains : 

(1.)  A  reprinted  report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
council  indicating  the  present  attitude  of  the  council 
toward  the  problem. 

(2.)  Twenty-eight  instances  of  pupil  behavior,  each 
instance  with  some  emotional  basis.  These  instances 
have  been  selected  from  written  statements  submitted 
to  the  council  last  year  in  answer  to  an  informal  request 
explained  in  the  aforementioned  reprinted  report  of  the 
council.  These  instances  are  all,  accordingly,  written 
by  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools  and,  without  alteration, 
are  here  presented  for  discussion.  It  is  suggested  that, 
preferably  in  group  meetings,  teachers  talk  over  these 
instances,  freely  express  agreement  and  disagreement, 
and,  in  particular,  tell  how  in  similar  and  in  dissimilar 
instances,  they  have  recognized  and  redirected  the 
instinctive,  emotional  urges  of  individual  pupils.  Such 
oral  exchange  of  experiences  should,  it  is  believed, 
promote  appreciation  of  the  emotional  factors  in  pupil 
behavior. 

(3.)    A  summary  of  these  twenty-eight  instances. 

(4.)  Ten  questions  (page  50).  The  council  especially 
hopes  for  replies  to  these  ten  questions.  Principals  are 
respectfully  requested  to  invite  from  teachers  written 
replies  to  these  ten  questions  and  to  send  these  replies 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  May  1,  1927. 

(5.)    A  brief  list  of  related  readings. 
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The  members  of  the  council  wish  here  to  state  their 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  which  they  have 
received.  They  have  been  impressed  by  the  interest 
shown  by  the  principals  and  the  teachers  consulted 
within  the  Boston  school  system.  For  interest  and 
encouragement,  definitely  expressed,  the  members  are 
grateful  to  the  Assistant  Superintendents.  The  teachers 
of  the  council  are  appreciative,  also,  of  the  co-operation 
and  interest  shown  by  certain  authorities  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  in  allied  professions. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  REPORT  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MAX  OF  THE  COUXCIL  PUBLISHED  IX 
THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERIN- 
TEXDEXT  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  1926. 


In  accordance  with  your  request  I  am  submitting  a  statement 
of  progress  and  of  present  outlook  in  the  work  of  the  council 
on  the  educability  of  the  emotions. 

The  council  does  not  conceive  its  project  to  be  the  finding 
of  better  technique  in  producing  mood,  or  better  technique 
in  arousing  fervor  in  the  imparting  of  ethical  principles.  These 
techniques  are  now  highly  developed  in  the  Boston  schools  as 
evidenced  in  the  teaching  of  art,  music,  and  literature.  Our 
immediate  concern  is  not  with  the  appreciation  lesson,  not 
primarily  with  sentiments.  Our  concern  is  with  the  urges 
below  the  child's  mental  and  physical  activities. 

By  direct  and  indirect  instruction,  by  correlation  with  all 
the  activities  of  the  school,  the  teachers  throughout  our  school 
system  are  teaching  children  the  application  of  character  ideals. 
To  do  this  teachers  must  read  with  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy the  instinctive  emotional  strivings  of  children.  Teachers 
must  inquire  into  the  "why"  of  conduct.  We  cannot  most 
effectively  reoirect  behavior  without  knowing  its  motivation. 
In  the  whirl  of  inner  conflicting  strivings  the  child  himself  is 
mentally  confused.  In  his  confused  effort  to  serve  instinctive 
longings,  in  his  crude  and  hardly  fully  conscious  attempts  at  a 
sort  of  emotional  self-defense,  he  deceives  himself.  Only  by 
increasing  our  insight  into  the  child's  emotional  strivings  and 
conflicts  can  we  most  effectively  aid  him  to  make  his  emotional 
life  strictly  subject  to  his  mental  and  volitional  life.  The 
first  approach,  then,  to  training  children's  emotions  would  be 
increased  appreciation  among  teachers  of  the  emotional  factors 
of  personality. 

For  all  time  the  best  teachers  have  in  various  ways  inter- 
preted and  redirected  emotional  life.  Realizing  this  and 
believing  that  our  studjr  should  begin  with  exchange  of  thought 
among  teachers,  the  members  of  the  council  have  undertaken 
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to  discuss  the  subject  with  a  large  and  representative  number  of 
Boston  principals.  The  intangible  and  vital  nature  of  the 
subject  made  exchange  of  thought  by  letter  unpromising.  In 
order  that  exchange  might  be  full  and  spontaneous,  each 
principal  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  committee. 

In  describing  the  aims  of  the  study  members  of  the  council 
stressed  particularly  certain  fundamentals.  Emotions,  we 
stated,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  impulses  or  instinctive 
trends.  Practically  every  emotion  would  seem  to  be  an  evi- 
dence of  the  success  or  the  thwarting  of  an  instinct. '  A  con- 
servative and  reasonably  standard  classification  of  instinctive 
reactions  is  that  found  in  McDougall's  " Social  Psychology." 
Principals  were  asked,  however,  to  think  with  us  not  in  terms 
of  an  abstract  psychological  classification,  but  rather  in  terms 
of  the  pupil's  specific  behavior  habits. 

Certain  typical  behavior  situations  were  mentioned.  The 
collective  working  of  an  instinct  in  a  group  of  children  is 
recognized  by  the  alert  teacher  and  deftjy  capitalized  to 
heighten  interest  and  to  motivate  the  learning  process  of  the 
group.  A  teacher  may  note  an  unusual  interest  in  collecting 
and  may  utilize  this  temporary  activity  perhaps  in  geography 
or  in  science.  The  gang  spirit  in  boys  of  an  elementary  school 
has  been  redirected  into  clearing  a  piece  of  land  for  a  playground. 
Every  day  some  teacher  is  seizing  a  temporary  group  interest, 
intensified  by  mutual  suggestion  of  pupils,  and  using  that 
interest  in  the  study  of  literature.  A  most  common  example  of 
this  is  the  teacher's  recognizing  the  interest  of  boys  in  stories 
of  adventure  or  of  travel  and  satisfying  the  boys'  longings  for 
excitement  through  offering  worthy  literature.  Such  emphasis 
on  group  emotion  is  now  thoroughly  familiar  in  educational 
practice. 

In  our  project  of  training  the  emotions,  however,  we  should 
first  emphasize  the  specific  behavior  habits  not  of  the  group 
but  of  the  individual.  AVe  are  to  look  first  beyond  psychological 
classifications  of  impusles  and  beyond  groups  of  children  to  the 
inner  and  generally  masked  feelings  of  the  individual  pupil. 
We  are  to  do  this  with  no  assurance  of  reading  these  feelings 
with  certainty.  Yet  by  increasing  our  perspective  of  probable 
causes  we  should  be  making  an  incomplete  but  immeasurably 
helpful  advance  toward  aiding  the  child  to  make  specific 
adjustments  and  thus  to  begin  specific  habits  of  socially  useful 
and  righteous  conduct.    We  can  best  prepare  the  child  for  the 
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varied  adjustments  of  his  future  adult  life  by  aiding  him  in 
his  varied  adjustments  of  today. 

His  adjustments  as  we  teachers  see  them  are  chiefly  of  two 
types:  adjustment  to  general  school  life  and  adjustment  to 
his  part  of  the  learning  process. 

The  question  of  adjustment  to  school  life  often  presents  itself 
in  the  disciplinary  case.  Every  teacher  has  one  or  two  such 
cases  which  he  has  been  following  for  some  time.  Cases  in 
point  are  the  " show-off"  child,  the  stubborn  child,  the  child 
'  who  makes  the  class  laugh,"  the  destructive  child.  As  com- 
mon as  disciplinary  cases  are  those  which  show  some  difficulty 
in  the  individual's  earning  out  the  learning  process.  A  child 
protests  that  he  cannot  face  the  class  in  oral  or  demonstration 
work.  Another  pupil  becomes  increasingly  more  inattentive 
and  seems  given  over  much  to  day-dreaming.  A  child  com- 
petes poorly  and  fights  by  bitter,  sometimes  subtle,  rivalries  or 
shrinks  unduly  from  possible  failure. 

Such  examples  were  mentioned  to  principals  merely  as  sug- 
gestions. These  are  examples,  to  be  sure,  of  maladjustments. 
Nevertheless,  the  council  is  as  much  interested  in  instances  of 
good  adjustment  as  of  poor  adjustment.  When  teachers  be- 
come more  united  in  emotional  insight,  we  shall  then  more 
surely  recognize  the  child  whose  curiosity  is  directing  itself 
most  profitably  or  the  child  who  is  meeting  competition  admir- 
ably. That  such  good  adjustment  may  become  habitual,  we 
shall  encourage  it  and  save  it,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  shall 
secure  most  enlightening  glimpses  into  the  ideas  and  the  envi- 
ronmental influences  behind  it.  Progress  toward  such  ultimate 
recognition  of  satisfactory  adjustments  will  be  aided,  though, 
by  recognition  of  maladjustments. 

In  the  interviews  with  principals  the  members  of  the  council 
requested  that  the  principals  talk  over  the  subject  with  teachers 
who  might  seem  especially  interested.  Members  further  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that,  to  give  point  to  our  exchange  of  thought, 
some  teachers  might  offer  the  committee  written  illustrative 
instances  of  emotional  factors  in  pupils'  conduct.  To  aid  prin- 
cipals in  the  transmission  of  this  suggestion,  members  left 
copies  of  a  statement  by  the  council  worded  substantially  as 
follows : 

"We  are  asking  your  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  council 
on  the  training  of  the  emotions.  The  members  of  the  council 
are  undertaking  to  collect  some  case  studies  which  will  illustrate 
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the  need  of  understanding  the  emotions  in  child  life  and  the 
methods  which  our  Boston  teachers  find  most  effective  in  prop- 
erly controlling  and  redirecting  these  emotions. 

"  Disregarding  for  the  present  whether  emotions  are  innate 
or  acquired,  it  is  found  that  certain  impulses  or  instincts  or 
tendencies  to  react  are  characteristic  of  nearly  all  children. 
The  adequate  expression  of  these  instincts  results  in  normal 
emotion;  the  blocking  of  such  expression  induces  undesirable 
or  abnormal  emotion.  The  instinct  of  curiosity,  for  example, 
is  normally  the  cause  of  wonder  and  eagerness  to  know;  a 
thwarting  of  it  may  result  in  the  aesire  to  pry  or  to  meddle. 
Sometimes  the  normal  instinct  not  rightly  guarded  may  be 
accompanied  by  undue  or  objectionable  emotion.  Self-asser- 
tion, for  instance,  resulting  normally  in  legitimate  pride,  may, 
unless  well  directed,  lead  to  vanity  and  arrogance. 

"  Below  are  listed  several  emotions,  emotional  situations,  or 
impulses : 

"  Sensitiveness,  seclusiveness,  bitter  rivalries,  self -distrust, 
affection,  emulation,  resentment,  sympathy,  day-dreaming, 
timidity,  fear,  self-assertion,  curiosity,  submissiveness,  love  of 
the  beautiful,  selfishness,  jealousy,  temper,  pugnacity,  avoid- 
ance of  the  unpleasant  or  dangerous. 

"We  should  greatly  appreciate  receiving  from  you  a  descrip- 
tion, in  a  simple  way  but  with  some  detail,  of  a  few  instances 
of  emotional  situations  in  any  of  your  pupils.  Although 
instances  from  your  more  recent  experience  are  particularly 
desirable,  illustrations  from  past  occurrences  will  be  extremely 
helpful.    Will  you  please  describe: 

"1,    The  child's  behavior  in  these  situations.  (Specifically.) 
"2.    The  underlying  causes  immediately  preceding  the  situa- 
tion. 

"3.    The  contributory  causes  due  to  home,  street,  or  school 
environment. 

"4.    The  methods  you  employ  in  combating,  correcting,  or 

redirecting  the  emotions. 
"5.    If  possible,  the  success  which  you  have  met. 

"A  prompt  reply,  signed  or  unsigned,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  will  supply  us  with  material  for  immediate  study. 
If  additional  cases  come  to  your  notice,  we  hope  that  you  will 
write  to  us  of  them.  This  appeal  is  made  to  you  in  order  that 
the  work  of  the  council  may  be  practical." 
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Thus  the  council's  work  of  conferring  with  principals  has 
been  detailed  and  extensive.  At  least  one  conference  has  been 
held  with  each  of  fifty-six  principals.  In  addition  there  have 
been  many  conferences  with  teachers  who  expressed  special 
interest.  At  the  request  of  principals  members  have  addressed 
the  assembled  teachers  of  each  of  three  districts.  At  the  writ- 
ing of  this  report  the  council  has  received  from  approximately 
324  teachers  throughout  the  city  479  written  statements  of 
emotional  situations  among  pupils.  Such  widespread  and 
entirely  voluntary  contribution  is  most  heartening  to  the 
council  and  appears  to  have  well  repaid  the  vast  time  involved. 

This  comprehensive  activity  of  conferring  with  principals 
and  teachers  has  been  toward  the  promotion  of  indirect  emo- 
tional training  of  children.  Of  such  training  through  teacher 
insight  pupils  should  not  be  conscious.  Although  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  council  will  look  toward  such  indirect  training, 
the  matter  of  a  rudimentary  direct  program  would  seem  to  be 
a  hopeful  possibility.  Investigation  and  experiment  must  show 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not  possible  in  a  direct  program. 
We  must  not,  to  be  sure,  unduly  increase  the  child's  introspec- 
tiveness.  Of  certain  emotions,  however,  many  persons  are 
more  conscious  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Of  fear,  for 
instance,  children  may  be  more  conscious  than  is  commonly 
thought.  A  most  important  step  which  should  soon  be  begun 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  the  discussion  of  one  emotion,  say 
fear,  in  perhaps  a  few  fifth  or  sixth  grade  classes  in  several 
different  parts  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  the  present 
character  program  certain  very  skilful  teachers  might  deter- 
mine to  how  great  a  degree  children  are  aware  of  their  own 
fears.  Certainly  children  at  approximately  this  age  are  finding 
in  themselves  certain  inhibitions.  At  this  age  children  in  their 
immature  and  simple  wrays  often  make  much  of  daring  each 
other,  and  challenging  each  other,  of  ridiculing  each  other  for 
certain  cautions.  The  emotion  of  fear  has  wholesome  forms 
and  unwholesome  forms.  Certain  fears  are  to  be  developed 
and  certain  fears  eliminated.  Incidentally  the  mere  discussion 
of  an  undesirable  fear  often  cures  and  usually  alleviates  it. 
Without  forcing  the  subject,  a  sufficiently  skillful  and  sympa- 
thetically imaginative  teacher  might  determine  much  regarding 
the  place  of  fear  in  the  growing  mind.  A  teacher  might  help 
to  determine  also  just  wrhat  might  well  be  added  to  the  present 
character  program  regarding  which  fears  are  to  be  eliminated  and 
which  fears  raised  to  intellectualized  and  socially  useful  cautions. 
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It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  council  will  recommend  an 
extended  program  of  open  discussion  with  children,  yet  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  progressive 
teachers  for  experiment  and  not  to  rest  on  prejudgments.  At 
one  time  education  had  not  yet  recognized  the  need  of  giving 
children  a  knowledge  of  their  physical  selves.  It  is  hardly 
sound  to  be  absolutely  positive  on  a  priori  grounds  that  we 
should  give  them  no  knowledge  of  their  mental  and  emotional 
selves.  Many  of  the  persons  who  seem  unduly  introspective 
would  probably  be  much  relieved  if  they  had  at  some  time  been 
given  a  few  wholesome  principles  of  mental  and  emotional 
phenomena.  People  discuss  these  phenomena  very  generally, 
and  with  no  study,  on  no  scientific  grounds.  Self-knowledge 
should  make  for  healthy  control.  The  common  habits  of 
self-justification,  for  example,  by  a  subtle  process  of  finding 
reasons  to  carry  out  our  mere  desires  or  wishes  is  largely  an 
emotional  process.  This  form  of  wish-fulfillment  reasoning 
surely  does  not  seem  to  be  corrected  by  those  studies  in  the 
curriculum  which  traditionally  idealize  logical  reasoning.  In 
ordinary  daily  contacts  we  are  motivated  by  likes  and  dislikes 
which  are  entirely  on  a  basis  of  accidental  past  association  or 
so-called  "conditioning."  On  the  basis  of  purely  superficial 
likeness  and  unlikeness  persons  often  develop  groundless 
animosities.  Possibly,  moreover,  many  persons  would  be 
helped  by  a  somewhat  better-rounded  philosophy  of  wholesome 
forms  of  self-assertion  or  self-realization.  Distorted  forms  of 
self-assertion  with  consequent  jealousies  and  unsocial  rivalries 
frequently  undo  the  ideals  laboriously  built  up  by  instruction. 
Some  intelligent  insight  into  simple  laws  of  how  the  human 
mind  adjusts  itself  and  seeks  balance  and  compensations  in 
difficulty  might  not  have  been  amiss  in  the  early  educational 
preparation  of  many  adults.  It  might  be  well,  too,  for  many 
adults  to  know  that  nearly  all  fears  are  acquired,  not  native. 
Possibly  persons  might  be  less  suggestible  as  individuals  and  in 
crowds  if  they  knew  more  of  the  simple  fundamentals  of  sug- 
gestibility which  present  day  social  psychology  is  pointing  out. 
It  would  admittedly  be  absurd  for  teachers  to  rush  into  a 
hastily  conceived  direct  program  of  mental  and  emotional  life 
or  one  lacking  a  painstaking  groundwork  of  classroom  experi- 
ment. It  would  be  equally  absurd,  however,  for  teachers  to 
rule  out  all  consideration  of  the  value  to  the  elementary  or  high 
school  pupil  of  a  simple  mental  and  emotional  self-knowledge. 
Schools  are  surely  finding  that  really  to  educate  the  individual 
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they  must  reach  into  his  habitual  reactions.  Well  established 
with  the  concept  of  education  as  instruction  is  the  concept  of 
education  as  guidance. 

It  now  seems  entirely  clear  that  the  council  on  the  educa- 
bility  of  the  emotions  is  not  engaged  in  an  investigation  to 
conclude  with  a  report  carrying  an  air  of  finality.  The  council 
conceives  itself  as  furthering  a  most  vital  educational  move- 
ment within  our  school  system,  a  movement  which  should  be 
continuous  and  cumulative.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  move- 
ment the  one  most  pressing  need  would  seem  to  be  continuous 
study  and  exchange  of  thought  among  teachers.  To  allow  such 
study  initial  steps  have  already  been  taken.  Related  reading 
has  been  added  to  the  Administration  Library.  Recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for 
recent  volumes  for  reference  use  in  the  library  of  the  Teachers 
College.  Psychology  is  now  turning  with  rich  results  to  the 
affective  life  of  human  beings.  Within  the  last  two  years 
scholarly  and  authoritative  publications  on  the  emotional 
phases  of  personality  have  appeared  from  Clark,  Columbia. 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  Catholic  University. 

This  movement  toward  enlightenment  and  agreement  in  the 
fundamentals  of  emotional  training  may  be  furthered  most 
effectively  by  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  To 
this  end  the  chairman  of  the  council  has  recently  given  to  the 
graduate  group  preparing  for  the  master's  degree  a  course  of 
fifteen  hours  on  the  emotional  mechanisms  of  behavior  and 
their  control  and  redirection  through  insight  and  volition. 
Although  the  number  of  hours  available  were  obviously  in- 
adequate, the  results  of  the  course  seemed  eminently  satis- 
factory. As  the  students  had  been  engaged  during  the  first 
semester  in  practice  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  they 
had  an  immediate  background  of  experience.  A  background 
of  maturity  and  classroom  experience  would  seem  a  requisite 
for  such  a  course.  Adequate  facilities  should  be  offered  to 
introduce  teachers  to  all  that  standard  educational  psychology 
can  offer  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  The  mature, 
critical  study  of  the  seminar  would  seem  most  appropriate. 
Such  study  would  appear  essential  that  teachers  in  service 
might  keep  abreast  of  psychological  discussion,  test  theory  by 
common  sense,  observation,  and  practice,  and  move  steadily 
toward  fuller  comprehension  and  more  united  progress. 
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TWENTY-EIGHT    INSTANCES    OF  PUPIL 
BEHAVIOR. 


The  following  cases  show  tendencies  to  day  dreaming: 

Case  I.  x 

C  ■  is  a  clever  little  girl,  but  one  who  has  been  tell- 
ing dreadful  lies.    These  false  stories  were  usually  the 

result  of  day  dreaming.    My  first  impression  of  C-  

was  on  my  second  day  of  observation.  A  mother  came 
to  see  the  teacher  to  complain  about  C — • — -.  It  seemed 
that  she  had  been  telling  hateful  stories  about  her  girl 
friend.  At  that  very  time  I  made  a  mental  note  of  this, 
intending  to  show  the  child  what  harm  a  lie  could  do. 
However,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  which  were  full  of 
busy  days,  this  incident  slipped  my  memory.  C- — ■ — , 
during  this  time,  had  lapses  of  day  dreaming.  It  seemed 

every  day  after  school  C  had  some  story  to  tell  me, 

which  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  was  not  until  one 
day  when  her  mother  came  that  I  doubted  the  truth  of 

these  stories.    Mrs.  H         asked  me  why  C   had 

been  put  into  the  second  grade.  I  was  dumbfounded;  I 
couldn't  imagine  what  the  lady  meant,  for  her  daughter 
was  still  in  the  third  grade.    Her  mother  explained  that 

C  had  come  home  a  few  days  before  and  told  her  she 

had  been  put  into  the  second  grade.  She  had  also  told 
her  mother  that  she  counted  her  numbers  on  beads.  The 
mother,  I  can  assure  you,  was  no  more  surprised  than  I. 
I  called  the  child,  and  on  asking  her  what  grade  she  was 
in,  she  replied,  "The  third  grade."  The  question  as  to 
why  she  told  the  lie  was  unanswered.  The  mother  con- 
fided in  me  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  send  her  away. 
She  was  forever  making  trouble  with  the  neighbors  by 
telling  lies.  She  asked  if  I  had  a  suggestion  as  to  a  rem- 
edy.   At  that  time  I  hadn't  any  idea  as  to  a  remedy. 

That  night  in  bed  I  thought  of  every  plausible  excuse 
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for  C  -'s  telling  such  stories.    I  finally  came  to  the 

conclusion  that  she  made  these  stories  while  day  dream- 
ing. The  next  day  I  found  an  excuse  to  have  C — — ■  help 
me  after  school.  We  had  a  very  informal  talk.  I  knew 
she  liked  reading,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  she 
found  pleasure  in  story-telling.  I  suggested  that  she  fin- 
ish her  work  quickly  and  correctly;  then  she  could  go  to 
the  leisure  table  to  read.  I  also  suggested  that  maybe 
when  she  grew  up  she  could  be  an  author.  This  idea 
appealed  to  her.  I  explained  how  she  would  have  to 
keep  all  her  imaginative  stories  to  herself,  unless  she 
could  please  others  by  sharing  them.  Every  day  C — — ■ 
was  to  write  me  a  story  or  tell  one  to  the  class.    This  idea 

worked  out  wonderfully.    C  ■  is  now  a  clever  little 

story-teller  with  very  good  English.  She  holds  the  inter- 
est of  the  class  when  she  tells  a  story. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  school  I  had  no  com- 
plaints about  C  .    Her  mother  was  very  much 

pleased.  C  spent  less  time  in  gazing  off  in  a  dis- 
tance both  at  school  and  at  home. 

Case  II. 

A  Continuation  School  pupil  born  and  bred  in  a  small 
town  in  New  England  was  especially  fond  of  farming  and 
farm  life.  He  could  not  readily  adjust  himself  to  his 
regular  position  which  consisted  of  doing  errands  for  a 
leather  firm  on  Lincoln  street.  His  teacher  noted  his 
penchant  for  farming  and  his  interest  in  farming  matters 
and  obtained  for  him  a  position  working  on  a  farm  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

The  boy  is  very  much  interested  in  this  work  and 
naturally  very  much  pleased  to  have  been  placed  at 
work  in  the  type  of  activity  in  which  he  is  interested. 
His  day-dreaming  attitude  and  hope  to  return  to  the 
farm  environment  have  been  satisfied  in  the  particular 
work  which  he  is  called  upon  to  do.  In  this  way  his  day 
dreaming  has  changed  into  a  reality  and  his  entire  voca- 
tional objective  has  been  clarified  for  the  young  man  to 
pursue  with  increased  energy. 
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Case  III. 

M  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  a  sixth  year  pupil. 

She  came  to  our  district  in  January.  She  is  large  for  her 
age,  extremely  fond  of  dress,  ambitious  to  perfect  herself 
in  the  Charleston  and  a  collector  of  photographs  of 
" movie' '  stars.  For  two  weeks  she  dozed  in  her  chair, 
admired  herself  in  a  mirror,  seemingly  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  room.  One  day  the  word 
"permanent"  occurred  in  a  history  lesson.  No  one 
knew  the  meaning.  Ours  is  a  girls'  school.  I  asked, 
"Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  permanent  wave?"  "Yes," 

shouted  M  "You  can  get  one  at  for  fifteen 

dollars." 

I  began  to  use  her  love  for  finery  and  the  "movies" 
to  interest  her  in  history.  The  class  gave  a  one-act 
play,  subject,  "An  Imaginary  Discussion  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Plans  for  the  Colonization  of  America." 
M   was  given  pictures  of  Sir  Walter,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, nobles  of  the  period,  etc.,  also  easy  texts.  I 
gave  her  the  title  of  "costumer."  Her  part  was  to  tell 
what  the  queen  wore,  where  she  sat,  how  Sir  Walter  was 
dressed,  etc.  This  really  appealed  to  her  and  held  her 
interest.  She  did  her  part  well.  To  make  sure  she 
was  getting  some  of  the  important  reasons  for  coloniza- 
tion, I  asked  her  to  watch  Sir  Walter  closely  and  sug- 
gest attitudes  he  might  take  in  different  parts  of  the 
discussion. 

Next  I  took  the  story  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his 
encounter  with  the  Spaniards  and  tried  to  lead  the 
class  to  see  what  a  thrilling  "movie"  it  would  make. 
M  did  not  know  enough  about  Sir  Francis  to  con- 
tribute much,  but  she  did  not  doze. 

I  tried  to  have  her  find  possible  "movie"  or  scenario 
material  in  other  historical  happenings.  I  carried  this 
over  into  geography  in  discussing  Paris,  the  Riviera, 
Bulgarian  attar  of  roses,  Vienna  and  its  former  brilliant 
court. 

M  had  an  idea  that  school  was  something  isolated. 

I  pointed  out  that  men,  women  and  girls  going  to  work 
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on  elevated  or  subway  trains  were  getting  their  history 
and  geography  by  reading  the  papers  —  Port  of  Boston 
news  —  the  rotor  ship  —  that  advertisements  of  Per- 
sian rugs,  perfumes,  soaps,  etc.,  were  all  geography  and 
history  up  to  date. 

Citizenship  lessons,  too,  come  from  the  daily  paper 
(deeds  of  heroic  firemen,  etc.).  One  or  two  mornings  a 
week  I  take  my  paper  and  we  read  it  as  passengers  in 
the  subway. 

While  love  of  fine  clothes  will  no  doubt  cause  M— — 
to  leave  school  when  age  permits,  I  feel  she  enjoys  the 
period  of  waiting  for  her  release.  She  never  dozes  now; 
she  takes  some  part  in  every  recitation;  she  brings  in 
an  odd  poem  or  picture.  Best  of  all  she  feels  the 
schoolroom  is  part  of  the  great  outside. 

Case  IV. 

C  was  a  girl  sixteen  years  old,  in  the  commercial 

course,  junior  class,  who  was  doing  only  fair  to  poor 
work.  Her  intelligence  quotient  indicated  that  she 
was  not  living  up  to  her  capabilities.  She  was  in  both 
my  home  room  and  my  English  class.  I  had  often 
noticed  her  dreaminess  in  the  home  room,  and  in  class 
had  been  impressed  by  her  ideas,  by  her  wide  reading^ 
and  by  her  ungrammatical  speech.  A  conference 
brought  out  the  fact  that  she  longs  to  write,  that  her 
day  dreams  are  of  that,  and  that  her  leaning  is  toward 
newspaper  work.  She  runs  a  paper  in  a  settlement. 
Of  course,  it  was  evident  what  I  must  do,  and  I  did  it. 
I  entered  wholeheartedly  into  her  idea.  I  recom- 
mended her  for  work  on  the  school  paper.  I  encour- 
aged her  writing  for  it  with  the  result  that  several 
things  have  been  printed.  After  this  I  pointed  out 
that  correctness  in  written  and  spoken  English  was  an 
essential  to  her  success.  Furthermore,  the  phonography 
and  typewriting  in  which  she  was  doing  such  indifferent 
work  would,  next  to  English,  be  her  strongest  allies. 
She  hadn't  thought  of  that,  but  only  of  the  desirability 
of  reading  all  she  could  in  literature  and  history.  Her 
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purpose  was  so  strong  that  she  improved  in  the  sub- 
jects which  she  had  thought  not  worth  her  while 
before.  This  gives  her  less  time  to  dream.  I  have  not 
discouraged  her  dreaming  because  I  consider  that,  too, 
a  stock  in  trade  for  her,  but  I  have  tried  to  make  it 
bear  practical  fruit  in  stories  for  the  school  magazine, 
just  as  I  have  made  use  of  her  wide  reading  for  special 
class  reports. 


Cases  of  timidity  among  children  are  frequently  met. 
These  are  a  few  of  those  submitted. 

Case  V. 

T          is  a  little  Austrian  boy  four  years  of  age. 

There  are  six  children  in  the  family,  the  oldest  ten 
years  of  age.  The  mother  is  interested  in  and  fond  of 
the  children,  though  she  uses  her  hands  on  them  freely 
if  they  are  in  the  way.  She  naturally  has  very  little 
time  to  give  to  them.  The  father  is  a  huge,  formidable 
looking  man  with  a  gruff  voice.  He  never  takes  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  children  except  to  tell  them  to 
move  out  of  his  way.  He  never  hits  them,  nor  speaks 
to  them. 

On  T  ?s  first  day  in  kindergarten  he  sobbed  quietly 

with  both  hands  covering  his  eyes  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning.  We  talked  to  him  very  little,  always 
helping  him  to  move  his  chair  and  putting  picture  books 
and  beads  near  him.  We  never  said  or  did  anything  to 
call  the  children's  attention  to  him.  The  next  day, 
having  learned  from  the  mother  of  T  's  great  in- 
terest in  horses,  I  took  him  on  my  lap  and  we  looked  at 
some  pictures  of  horses,  he  looking  at  them  through  his 
fingers,  but  without  crying.  Then  I  gave  him  a  toy 
horse  to  hold,  and  we  built  a  barn  for  him  with  some 

blocks.    The  next  day  T         came  in  without  crying 

and  sat  looking  at  the  children.  Several  days  later, 
when  playing  our  rhythms,  as  we  started  to  be  gallop- 
ing horses,  I  quietly  took  T  -'s  hand  and  said  "Get 

up,  T — — !"    He  fell  in  at  once  and  galloped  with 
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spirit.  From  that  time  on  he  quietly  did  all  that  we 
did  every  day,  but  it  was  three  months  before  he  ever 
entered  into  any  general  conversation. 

Case  VI. 

A  girl  of  good  family.  One  brother,  a  few  years 
older.  Mother  had  been  a  teacher,  was  rather  severe 
—  had  standards  too  high  for  a  small  child.  A  very 
timid  child  who  cried  for  no  apparent  reason.  After 
some  time  we  discovered  she  could  never  find  her  hand- 
kerchief when  she  cried.  Learned  that  was  the  trouble 
in  the  beginning.  Felt  her  mother  must  have  warned 
her  not  to  lose  her  handkerchief. 

Treatment:  Spoke  to  her  mother  about  the  matter, 
and  asked  for  co-operation.  Her  mother  said  she  was 
not  aware  of  it.  We  taught  the  child  to  say,  "Will  you 
please  help  me  find  my  handkerchief?"  It  took  sev- 
eral weeks  to  accomplish  this  without  crying.  We 
praised  profusely  whenever  she  did  it.  Handkerchief 
was  always  easily  located,  but  in  a  panicky  state  she 
could  not  find  it.  Cried  frequently  in  first  grade  if 
anything  was  lost  —  if  she  sat  near  an  open  window  — 
if  she  was  not  able  to  "find  her  place"  in  reading. 

Now  in  second  grade.  Cries  very  seldom,  cause 
usually  a  lost  garment.    Acts  less  timid. 

Case  VII. 

H         entered  the  sixth  grade  in  September,  1925. 

She  was  not  normal  in  the  eye  test  given  by  the  regular 
teacher.  She  was  retested  by  the  nurse  and  the  same 
result  was  found.  The  regular  notification  was  sent  to 
the  family,  thus  advising  them  that  medical  attention 
was  necessary. 

The  family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and  two 
children.  The  parents  had  always  co-operated  with 
the  school  in  every  way.  On  receiving  the  notice  the 
mother  became  quite  concerned  about  the  child's  con- 
dition and  tried  to  make  her  say  that  she  could  see 
objects  which  the  child  claimed  she  couldn't. 
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Unfortunately,  H          realized  that  she  was  being 

watched  by  the  nurse,  teacher  and  her  mother.  As  a 
result  her  head  moved  like  one  stricken  by  palsy;  there 
was  an  impediment  in  her  speech,  and  she  couldn't  see 
objects  a  few  feet  away.  She  was  examined  by  two 
leading  specialists  at  our  local  institutions  and  her  eye- 
sight was  found  to  be  normal.  Both  men  concluded 
that  it  was  more  of  a  mental  condition  than  a  physical 
eye  defect.  They  suggested  that  the  teacher  try  to 
create  in  the  child's  mind  the  idea  that  she  could  see 
rather  than  that  she  couldn't.    The  teacher  went  one 

step  beyond  that.    She  allowed  H          to  slip  away 

from  public  notice,  and  move  around  the  room  so  that 
she  might  see  more  easily. 

As  a  result  of  this  treatment  H         has  forgotten 

that  she  needed  to  change  her  seat  so  that  she  might 
see.  Her  head  remains  quiet,  and  there  is  a  smile  on 
her  lips.  She  recites  as  quickly  as  any  other  child  and 
without  any  traces  of  former  impediment.  One  day 
last  week  she  volunteered  to  stand  before  the  class  and 
give  an  oral  composition.  She  acted  like  any  normal 
child.  The  teacher  is  convinced  that  it  was  a  mental 
condition  rather  than  a  physical  eye  defect  and  will  do 
all  she  can  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence 
when  she  passes  to  the  next  grade. 


The  following  are  cases  selected  from  among  those 
which  dealt  with  pugnacious  behavior  in  children: 

Case  VIII. 

About  two  and  one-half  years  ago  L          came  to 

this  country  from  China.  He  was  then  about  nine 
years  old.    He  came  to  live  with  his  uncle  and  his 

(L  's)  brother.    Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Boston, 

he  entered  the  first  grade  of  the  primary  school.  From 
the  beginning  he  was  quick  to  learn  the  new  language 
and  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new  environment.  He 
completed  the  work  of  the  primary  school  in  two  years 
and  is  now  in  the  fourth  grade. 
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His  work  is  very  satisfactory.  He  is  eager  to  learn 
and  likes  to  be  praised  for  work  well  done.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  however,  he  was  very  quarrel- 
some. One  morning  a  boy  came  out  of  the  dressing 
room  looking  as  if  he  was  ready  to  cry.    When  I  asked 

him  what  the  trouble  was,  he  replied  that  L   had 

punched  him.  It  all  started  because  the  boy  had  acci- 
dentally pushed  against  L — — .    After  this  occurrence 

three  or  four  boys  complained  that  L         had  either 

kicked  or  punched  them  at  different  times.  I  decided 
that  there  was  something  more  than  the  immediate 

causes  given  by  the  boys  for  L  's  ever  readiness 

to  quarrel.  Upon  inquiring  further  into  the  matter,  I 
discovered  that  the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
him  "  Chink"  outside  of  school.  His  only  method  of 
trying  to  stop  this  teasing  was  the  use  of  his  fists. 
Using  them  to  defend  himself  on  the  street  developed 
in  him  the  habit  of  doing  the  same  thing  in  school 
whether  or  not  there  was  cause  for  it.  For  several  days 
following  my  discovery  of  the  cause  for  L — ■ — 's  behavior, 
I  devoted  my  citizenship  period  to  the  discussion  of  fair 
play  toward  those  who  come  from  other  countries  to 
ours.  The  children  and  I  discussed  their  right  to  live 
among  us  and  enjoy  unmolested  the  same  privileges 
that  we  do.  We  talked  about  the  Golden  Rule;  what 
it  meant  and  how  it  could  be  applied,  especially  to 
L — — .    The  boys  promised  not  only  to  stop  teasing 

L  ,  but  also  to  help  him  in  any  way  they  could.  I 

noticed  that  the  number  of  complaints  against  L  

began  from  that  day  to  lessen  until  they  stopped 
altogether.  Today  he  plays  with  all  the  other  boys  in 
all  their  games  and  they  get  along  very  well  together. 

Case  IX. 

J — —  is  a  special  class  boy,  and  was  nine  years  old 
when  he  first  came  to  me.  He  had  been  three  years  in 
another  school,  but  was  able  to  do  only  first  grade  work. 
He  is  the  only  boy  in  a  fatherless  family  of  five  chil- 
dren.   He  had  a  bad  temper  and  was  a  fighter.  His 
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fists  went  out  at  the  least  provocation.  He  had  a  bad 
name  in  the  other  school,  as  he  had  been  reported  so 
many  times  for  fighting.  Consequently  all  the  teachers 
there  had  turned  against  him  and  "were  relieved  v 
when  he  was  transferred  to  our  school. 

He  came  to  our  class  sullen  and  defiant,  full  of  resent- 
ment, thinking  he  had  no  friends  here  either. 

The  first  weeks  he  was  here  he  was  continually 
fighting  at  recess  time  and  in  the  lines,  although  I  saw 
little  of  it  in  the  room. 

I  found  something  very  likeable  in  J— — -  and  saw 
that  he  responded  quickly  to  kind  words.  I  made  him 
a  friend  of  mine. 

I  appealed  to  him  at  first  through  his  responsibility 
of  being  the  only  man  in  his  family.  I  told  him  how 
his  mother  depended  on  him  and  expected  so  much  of 
him;  how  he  had  to  help  take  care  of  his  mother  and 
sisters,  as  he  was  to  take  his  father's  place  some  day. 
I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  seeing  his  father  use  his 
fists  and  he  hung  his  head  in  shame.  With  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  told  me  the  boys  always  made  him  want  to 
fight  with  the  things  they  said  and  did. 

I  spoke  to  the  boys  in  our  room  and  told  them  J  

was  a  new  boy  and  wished  to  be  friends  with  them  and 
would  try  not  to  fight  any  more. 

I  made  J   my  right-hand  man.  I  put  respon- 
sibility on  him  in  the  schoolroom,  assigned  more  duties 
to  him. 

He  became  very  dependable  and  helpful,  but  it  took 
some  few  weeks  to  accomplish  this.  His  whole  attitude 
took  on  a  different  bearing.  He  was  very  much  more 
cheerful  and  ready  to  smile.  He  very  often  comes  back 
to  see  me. 

Case  X. 

E  .    Age  eight  years  and  four  months.    Grade  II. 

His  father  is  away  much  of  the  time.  He  is  an 
advertising  manager.  He  has  done  big  work  along 
these  fines  from  the  artistic  standpoint.    The  boy  loves 
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to  draw,  keep  things  in  order  and  construct  things.  He 
loves  to  hear  stories,  but  is  a  poor  reader  and  puts  no 
effort  into  learning  how. 

Typical  behavior:  Pugnacious,  day  dreaming,  saucy, 
and  inattentive. 

Treatment :  I  appealed  to  pride,  fairness  and  kindness 
to  others.  It  was  useless.  At  last  I  told  him  I  would 
whip  him  unless  he  could  give  a  good  reason  why  I 
should  not  do  so. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  anxious  to  tell  of  his  feel- 
ings. He  began  at  once  to  tell  of  much  traveling  from 
place  to  place,  long  trips  in  automobiles,  severe  head- 
aches as  a  result,  and  ended  by  saying,  "I  am  awfully 
nervous."  This  was  all  a  surprise  to  me  as  he  is  a  fine 
looking  boy  and  apparently  well  cared  for.  I  imagine 
these  conditions  were  forced  upon  the  family  at  that 
time.  He  and  I  talked  for  some  time  and  finally  I  sug- 
gested that  when  he  felt  like  fussing  in  his  desk,  not 
doing  his  work,  or  being  ugly  in  manner  or  speech,  he 
immediately  leave  the  room,  walk  in  the  corridor,  take 
a  drink  and  return  to  the  room  when  he  felt  he  could 
be  pleasant  and  do  his  work  well. 

The  moods  now  come  occasionally  though  the  reasons 
he  gave  have  disappeared  but  the  treatment  works  like 
a  charm.  He  is  a  smiling,  happy  boy  most  of  the 
time  and  is  trying  hard  to  learn  to  read.  He  is  in  charge 
of  our  project  on  Holland. 


Self-assertion  seemed  to  be  a  predominant  emotional 
situation  in  the  next  group  of  cases. 

Case  XL 
H — — ,  age  six  years. 

Busy  home  —  mother  has  not  much  time  to  play  or 
talk  with  child. 

Typical  actions:  Child  forever  telling  a  tale  to  gain 
sympathy.  A  sick  cat,  a  sore  finger,  etc.  Biggest  yarn 
a  wonderful  description  of  mother's  illness  where  child 
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said  mother  had  been  removed  to  hospital.  On  visiting 
the  home  that  same  day,  teacher  confronted  by  the 
mother. 

Causes  and  interpretation  of  the  actions:  Several 
weeks  previous  to  this  tale  a  neighborhood  mother 
had  died  and  neighbors  were  overwhelmingly  kind  to 
orphaned  child. 

Treatment:  When  child  repeated  a  wild  tale,  no 
sympathy  was  given  child. 

Success:  Wild  tales  stopped  as  soon  as  sympathy 
was  not  shown. 

Case  XII. 

M — ■ — ■,  a  third  grade  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years,  would 
write  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve  spelling  words  correctly  one 
day,  and  the  next  day  would  deliberately  write  incor- 
rectly the  same  words,  transposing  the  letters.  Various 
punishments  were  tried,  as  the  teacher  was  convinced 
that  the  child  knew  the  words.  Being  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  class  seemed  effective  for  a  while,  but 
then  failed.  Finally  she  was  not  allowed  to  write  the 
words  from  the  teacher's  dictation  but  was  compelled 
to  take  them  from  another  little  girl.  That  settled  the 
matter,  as  it  made  her  feel  of  no  consequence.  She 
fitted  in  with  the  class  nicely  afterward. 

Case  XIII. 

W         is  a  little  Italian  boy,  the  youngest  of  his 

family.  He  is  now  about  ten  years  old  and  in  the  fifth 
grade.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  smallest  in  the 
room. 

W  is  blessed  with  a   strong  voice.    For  this 

reason  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  older  boys  who 
coax  him  to  sing  for  them  and  then  give  him  five  or  ten 
cents. 

This  has  made  W — —  very  conceited.  He  is  over- 
confident and  very  self-assertive.  This  characteristic 
is  manifested  in  several  ways  in  the  classroom.  As  he 
is  really  very  intelligent  and  quick,  he  gets  answers  to 
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questions  very  promptly.    His  answers  are  blurted  out 

the  minute  he  gets  them.    In  singing  W         is  very 

good  and  so  insists  on  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
already  loud  voice.  Of  course,  the  louder  he  sings  on 
the  corner  the  better  the  fellows  like  it,  but  that  does  not 
necessarily  follow  in  the  schoolroom,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  W — —  tamed  down  to  schoolroom 
requirements. 

We  tried  several  methods  but  one  day  hit  accidentally 

on  a  method  that  has  helped  to  cure  not  only  W  

but  one  or  two  other  boys. 

It  happened  in  an  English  lesson.  We  were  going  to 
write  a  co-operative  class  letter.  I  suggested  that  this 
morning  the  letter  would  be  a  letter  from  the  teacher  to 
each  boy's  father.  Each  boy  was  to  pretend  he  was 
the  teacher  writing  home  to  his  father.    First,  however, 

we  would  take  a  sample  letter  on  the  board.    W  , 

being  a  general  favorite,  was  selected  as  the  one  to  whose 
father  the  class  letter  would  be  written. 

For  an  outline  of  the  letter  I  suggested  that  first  we 
tell  all  about  the  good  work  of  the  boy  in  school  and 

then  any  way  the  boy  could  improve.    W  beamed 

while  listening  to  his  good  points  and  even  smiled  a  little 
over  the  telling  of  his  first  fault,  but  when  the  boys  with 

startling  perception  enumerated  all  his  faults,  W  

became  very  thoughtful. 

The  class  letter  was  finished.    Each  boy  was  given 

paper  and  told  to  write  his  own  letter.    W  took  his 

very  quietly.  I  was  much  amused  when  I  read  W — — 'a 
letter  to  find  he  had  remembered  all  the  faults  the  boys 
told  him  and  a  few  more.  He  also  wrote  that  he  hoped 
there  would  be  improvement. 

From  that  day  on,  W  ■  has  been  changing  gradually. 

I  suggested  that  each  month  he  might  write  a  letter 
telling  of  his  improvement. 

As  he  quieted  down,  I  gave  him  responsibility,  a 
little  monitorship  here  and  there.  When  his  singing 
quieted  down  I  admitted  him  to  the  glee  club,  which 
delighted  him  very  much. 
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Cases  are  occasionally  found  in  which  children,  to 
obtain  their  own  way,  assume  physical  symptoms. 

Case  XIV. 

A  ,  fifteen  years  old,  was  a  member  of  my  ninth 

grade  class  some  years  ago.  For  six  months  she  had 
sat  in  my  room  daily,  a  willing,  earnest,  very  intelligent 
pupil,  whom  I  had  never  had  occasion  to  reprimand, 
and  whom  I  considered  a  most  exemplary  girl. 

One  day  a  fourth  grade  teacher  reported  to  me  that 
one  of  my  girls  persistently  refused  to  wait  on  the  stairs 
while  the  lower  grades  filed,  but  stepped  out  of  her  line 
and  passed  down  ahead  of  the  younger  children.  The 
culprit  failed  to  report  to  me  as  she  had  been  directed 
to  do. 

The  next  morning  I  inquired,  "  Who  is  the  girl  whom 

Miss  A          told  to  report  to  me?"    No  response  at 

first.    On  repetition  of  the  question,  A — —  arose.    As  I 

said,  "Why,  A  !"  she  suddenly  slumped  to  the  floor. 

Her  high  color  told  me  it  was  a  feint,  for  I  knew  one  did 

not  faint  with  a  red  face.    Nevertheless,  A  remained 

in  an  apparently  unconscious  state,  and  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  call  the  school  doctor  to  verify  my  opinion. 
The  girl,  meanwhile,  had  been  taken  to  the  corridor, 
where  she  continued  her  faint 

The  doctor  examined  her  after  my  statement.  "A 
case  of  hysterics,"  and  then  turned  to  me  saying,  "Your 
diagnosis  is  correct."'  Then  both  he  and  I  spoke 
sharply  to  A — — telling  her  to  stop  her  nonsense  and 
take  her  seat.  No  result.  We  left  her,  therefore,  in 
the  corridor  to  come  to  her  senses. 

Meanwhile  the  class  looked  at  us  as  if  we  were  most 
hard-hearted  wretches,  and  one  girl  volunteered  the 

statement  that  A         always  had  such  spells  at  home 

and  that  the  family  doctor  had  said  she  must  be  allowed 
to  do  as  she  pleased  and  must  not  be  crossed,  to  prevent 
these  fits.  I  said,  "Now  you  all  know  that  Dr.  C — — 
is  a  most  kindly  man.    Do  you  imagine  for  a  minute 
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that  he  would  speak  sharply  to  A         if  it  were  not 

necessary?"  They  agreed  to  the  truth  of  this.  I  then 
explained  to  them  that  if  they  were  really  A — — 's 
friends  they  would  not  sympathize  with  her  or  encourage 
her  in  such  giving  way  to  tantrums,  but  would  show  her 
how  foolish  such  behavior  was,  especially  since,  if  it  were 
persisted  in,  it  would  ruin  her  whole  life. 

Recess  time  was  near,  and  I  approached  the  room 

door.    Through  the  glass  pane  I  could  see  A  sitting 

erect  and  cheerful.     The  instant,  however,  that  she 

heard  the  knob  turn,  A  ■  slumped  into  an  apparently 

senseless  condition,  her  head  resting  on  the  back  of  her 

chair.    I  said,  "Come,  A  ,  go  to  your  seat."  Not 

the  flicker  of  an  eyelash  showed  that  she  had  heard  me. 
"Come,"  I  repeated,  "for  if  you  don't,  in  just  one  minute, 
every  boy  in  the  building  will  be  passing  this  door,  and 
they  will  see  how  foolish  you  are.  If  you  have  any 
pride  at  all,  you  will  get  up  and  go  to  your  seat."  At 

once  A         went  to  her  desk,  while  an  understanding 

look  came  on  the  faces  of  her  previously  sympathizing 
classmates. 

Next  day  I  had  a  talk  with  A  's  father,  a  widower, 

who  was  trying  to  do  all  possible  for  his  children.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  distressed  for  months  by  A — — -'s 
spells  when  she  was  crossed,  or  when  she  did  not  have 
her  own  way  in  everything.    I  advised  similar  treatment 

to  Dr.  C  's  and  mine.    The  father,  I  know,  acted 

on  my  suggestion,  for  A  ■  herself  told  me,  when  I  met 

her  the  following  year,  "I  only  tried  it  once  after  that, 

but  my  father  was  on  to  me,  and  it  didn't  work."  A  

was  too  bright  a  girl  to  continue  in  what  was  really 
consummate  acting. 

Of  course,  if  the  school  doctor  had  not  been  in  the 
building  to  verify  my  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  faint,  I  might  have  made  a  serious  blunder,  but 
I  took  care  that  I  did  verify  this  before  taking  action. 
Perhaps  I  was  helped  in  diagnosing  this  case  and  knowing 
what  to  do  by  seeing  the  good  effect  of  stern  action 
upon  the  hysteric  fits  of  a  friend's  sister.    From  her  also 
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I  had  learned  the  danger  to  the  girl  of  encouragement 
by  any  show  of  sympathy,  even  when  one  felt  very 
sympathetic. 

Case  [XV. 

R         came  to  the  school  last  year  while  recovering 

from  an  attack  of  sleeping  sickness.  She  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  the  children  who  would 
wake  her  up  if  she  fell  asleep  during  the  lesson. 

This  year,  if  she  did  not  get  her  own  way,  she  would 
cry  and  then  pretend  to  have  an  attack  of  her  old  illness. 
The  first  time  she  did  this  I  thought  she  was  ill.  On 
her  second  trial  she  was  unsuccessful.  However,  I 
realized  that  she  would  soon  work  out  a  way  in  which 
she  would  obtain  attention,  so  that  I  allowed  her  to  put 
a  large  drawing  on  the  board.  Since  she  is  gifted  in  this 
direction,  she  did  a  very  good  piece  of  work,  for  which 
she  received  great  praise  from  her  classmates  and  me. 
She  has  continued  doing  little  things  like  this  and  has 
been  contented. 

The  seclusive  and  sensitive  child  is  not  an  uncommon 
problem.  The  following  seemed  cases  in  which  this 
emotional  situation  occurred: 

Case  XVI. 

H  ,  a  boy  aged  twelve,  in  Grade  VII. 

Boy  entered  our  school  in  Grade  V  and  went  through 

Grade  VI.    Report  from  teacher:    "H  is  a  good 

boy,  but  simply  cannot  answer  or  recite  orally.  It 
just  seems  he  can't." 

Entered  Grade  VII.  When  called  on,  stood,  turned 
red,  tightened  hps  —  but  said  nothing.  He  was  studious 
—  written  work  had  grade  of  A. 

I  watched  him  in  the  yard  at  recess.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  fun,  always  followed  a  lively  lot  of  boys  but 
kept  on  the  outside  of  the  group  and  never  talked  with 
them. 

I  found  he  lived  with  uncle  and  aunt.  His  parents 
had  died  the  same  year.    At  my  request  his  aunt  visited 
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schooL  She  seemed  very  fond  of  boy.  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  her  and  smiled  in  greeting. 

Her  story:  The  boy  grieved  very  much  and  she  often 
found  him  crying  at  night.  She  went  to  his  bedside  but 
could  never  get  him  to  talk  of  his  parents.  In  fact  she 
was  having  the  same  trouble  with  him  and  it  disturbed 
her.  Her  husband  had  bought  a  launch  T>oy  loved  to 
draw  ships  and  taught  him  to  manage  it.  He  seemed 
to  like  it,  and  would  ask  bis  uncle  to  go.  but  wouldn't 
talk  any  more  than  he  could  possibly  help. 

At  night  after  school.  I  asked  him  with  others  to  stay 
to  help  me.  I  had  them  dictate  pupils*  marks  to  me  for 
my  record  book.  I  called  the  names  quickly  and  when 
it  was  his  turn  I  heard  a  little  gulp,  but  he  gave  the  mark. 
Next.  I  cut  the  number  of  helpers  down  to  two,  a  lively 
little  chap  and  H  .  I  frequently  asked  him  ques- 
tions, sent  him  on  errands  to  other  teachers,  asking  him 
to  bring  back  their  responses.  Finally  we  became  better 
acquainted,  and  one  day  I  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think 
he  could  make  an  effort  to  answer  in  class.  Back  came 
that  look  I  dreaded  so.  Then  I  said.  "Well,  sometime 
when  you  feel  you  can,  won't  you  volunteer?"  He 
promised.  In  a  day  or  two  he  raised  his  hand  and 
recited.  Gradually  he  did  so.  more  and  more.  Then  I 
called  on  him  —  and  he  answered.  By  degrees,  he  over- 
came in  some  measure  his  difficulty,  and  although  he 
never  became  loquacious,  he  went  along  to  Grade  VIII. 
where  he  was  called  a  "quiet  boy." 

Case  XVII. 

M  was  a  large,  heavy  girl  in  Grade  VIII.  On 

account  of  her  size  she  was  over-sensitive.  She  disliked 
to  stand  in  the  classroom  and  recite  because  she  was 
afraid  the  boys  might  laugh  at  her.  In  fact  she  would 
rather  be  marked  a  failure  than  to  stand  and  recite. 

When  I  found  that  her  sensitiveness  was  the  cause 
of  her  low  rating  I  decided  that  she  should  write  her 
answers  and  that  for  a  while  I  would  read  them  to  the 
class.    On  entering  my  room  I  gave  her  a  topic  or  ques- 
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tion  and  a  piece  of  paper  to  write  the  answer  upon.  I 
always  made  time  to  read  her  paper  and  comment  on  it. 
After  a  while  I  called  upon  her  to  read  her  paper.  She 
could  do  this  more  easily  than  to  recite  from  memory. 
As  time  went  on  she  got  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  her 
voice  in  the  classroom  and  finally  got  courage  to  raise  her 
hand  and  offer  information.  She  has  evidently  over- 
come her  feeling  of  sensitiveness  for  she  now  recites 
whenever  called  on. 

Case  XVIII. 

M  's  home  was  very  clean  and  neat,  but  mother 

abnormally  nervous  and  had  allowed  herself  to  become  a 
victim  of  self-pity  because  of  the  death,  some  years  ago, 
of  a  five-year  old  son.    This  child's  death  had  also 

caused  her  to  turn  against  M  ,  but  had  induced  a 

peculiar  watchfulness  over  the  girl  which  had  entirely 
destroyed  her  self-confidence. 

In  school  M  's  written  work  was  excellent  but 

she  was  never  able  to  recite. 

Two  positions  were  obtained  for  M  ,  both  of 

which  she  lost  because  her  mother  insisted  upon  following 
her  to  work  and  watching  her. 

The  second  position  was  a  good  one  in  a  well-known 
department  store  where  they  were  anxious  to  keep 

M  because  of  her  ability.    This  resulted  in  an 

investigation  into  home  conditions  which  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  mother,  in  addition  to  her  other  peculiar- 
ities, was  also  a  kleptomaniac.  She  has  been  placed 
in  an  institution  for  treatment.  The  store  has  taken 
M — ■ —  back  to  work  and  her  behavior  is  now  normal 
and  properly  confident. 

Jealousy  and  selfishness  seemed  an  important  tendency 
in  these  cases: 

Case  XIX. 

K  ,  a  girl  seven  years  old,  in  Grade  II. 

I  have  had  K         in  my  room  since  September. 

She  is  the  most  jealous  and  selfish  child  that  I  have  in 
my  room. 
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K  's  work  is  excellent,  but  she  thinks  that  the 

classroom  consists  of  one  child  and  she  is  that  one  child. 

I  think  that  the  chief  reason  for  K  's  being  so 

jealous  and  selfish  is  because  she  is  the  only  child. 
Her  father  is  dead,  and  she  is  with  her  mother  or  aunt 
most  of  the  time. 

From  my  observation  I  noticed  that  the  child  was 
getting  worse.  I  tried  several  ways  of  helping  her, 
but  did  not  succeed  very  well.    At  last  I  hit  upon  one 

plan  that  was  very  successful.    I  gave  K  a  group 

of  backward  children.  She  was  to  help  them  before 
school  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Every  day  K         takes  this  group  of  children  in  one 

corner  of  the  room  and  faithfully  helps  them.  In  this 
way  she  is  coming  in  contact  with  other  children.  At 
the  same  time  she  is  sharing  the  knowledge  that  she 
has  already  acquired. 

This  method  has  been  most  successful.    K  is  so 

deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  group  that 
she  becomes  quite  worried  when  a  child  is  absent. 

K  realizes  that  a  classroom  is  made  up  of  many 

individuals,  all  aiming  to  help  one  another. 

Case  XX. 

Preliminary:   G          is  a  high  school  boy  who  for 

three  years  caused  his  teachers  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
but  who,  as  a  senior,  has  shown  marked  improvement. 

Home:   G         comes  from  a  good  home  in  a  fine 

residential  district,  and  has  every  advantage  at  his  dis- 
posal, including  the  use  of  an  automobile,  and  plenty  of 
spending  money. 

Personality:  He  is  a  polite,  likeable  chap  and  very 
popular  with  his  fellow  students.  He  is  slightly  inclined 
to  be  familiar  with  his  teachers  but  never  in  an  offen- 
sive manner.  He  likes  to  do  little  favors  for  them,  but 
in  his  school  work  he  is  negligent  and  lazy.    In  his 

first  year  G  received  a  mark  of  "B"  in  personality 

although  he  had  three  bad  marks  for  truancy.  As  a 
sophomore  his  average  fell  to  with  one  "D"and 
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two  "E's"  for  lying  and  misuse  of  students'  car  tickets. 
In  junior  year  he  received  a  "C"  average  with  two 
"D's"  for  insubordination  in  refusing  to  make  up 
homework  and  failure  to  report  after  school  for  this 
offence.  For  this  he  was  disciplined  by  the  head- 
master and  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  Student 
Council,  an  honor  which  he  prized  highly.  This  penalty 
seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  marked  improvement  that  he  now  shows. 
It  seems  that  he  naturally  seeks  honors.  He  is  now  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  school  cadets;  his  personality 
record  is  "B." 

Scholarship:  His  marks  average  "C"  with  an  occa- 
sional "B."  He  is  capable  of  good  work.  His  record 
this  year  shows  improvement  over  previous  years. 

Problem:  This  boy  had  an  idea  that  he  could  violate 
rules  with  impunity.  Our  school  regulations  are  not 
numerous  or  severe.  The  average  pupil  has  little 
trouble  in  complying  with  them.  The  problem  with 
G — ■ —  was  to  teach  him  the  necessity  of  rules  in  a 
large  organization,  and  the  necessity  of  all  members  of 
the  organization  complying  with  the  rules.    With  his 

early  ideas  unchanged,  G          would  become  a  poor 

citizen.  Other  phases  of  the  problem  were  to  develop 
his  regard  for  the  truth  and  to  instill  in  him  a  proper 
attitude  toward  privileges. 

Treatment:    (1.)    Community  good.    G          had  a 

desire  for  the  public  eye,  a  desire  to  be  guided,  but  not 
necessarily  discouraged.  In  this  case  the  teacher  guided 
by  appealing  to  the  boy's  business  instincts,  by  showing 
him  that  it  was  good  business  policy  to  obey  rules. 
The  teacher  indicated  selfishness  in  the  boy.  This 
tended  to  increase  his  submissiveness.  When  G — ■ — 
realized  that  he  could  not  make  himself  an  exception 
to  the  rules  made  for  the  good  of  the  majority  to  make 
the  school  machinery  function  properly,  he  fell  into 
line  with  the  rest  of  his  classmates. 

(2.)  Appeal  to  fairness:  The  Elevated  tickets  are 
issued  at  reduced  rates  as  a  privilege  to  pupils.  Abuse 
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of  the  privilege  by  a  few  will  terminate  the  privilege 
for  all.  Is  this  fair?  Selfishness  again!  And  boys 
revolt  at  the  thought  that  they  are  selfish. 

This  appeal  to  fairness  was  brought  home  to  the  boy 

by  an  act  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  school.    G  ■ 

showed  improvement.  His  efforts  to  improve  were 
rewarded  with  a  commission  in  the  school  military 
organization  in  his  senior  year.  With  this  to  encour- 
age G — ■ — 's  respect  for  fairness,  and  with  continued 
guidance  of  his  outstanding  emotion,  the  boy  is  now 
doing  very  well. 

In  the  following  cases  the  emotional  urges  are  varied, 
sometimes  not  quite  clearly  defined : 

Case  XXI. 

J — - — an  unusually  bright  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  in  a  rapid  advancement  sixth  grade.  Only  child 
of  a  very  intelligent  and  interested  mother.  Maternal 
grandmother  lived  with  the  family,  paternal  grand- 
father, aunts  and  uncle  very  near  neighbors.  The  child, 
thus  surrounded  by  adults  who  were  devoted  to  him, 
was  older  than  most  children  of  his  age. 

Very  early  in  the  year  I  noticed  that  he  was  rather 
self-opinionated  and  inclined  to  argue  and  explain, 
especially  when  he  was  censured  for  some  neglect  or 
misdemeanor.  If  asked  if  he  was  in  the  trouble  would 
never  answer  directly  "Yes,"  but  explained  beforehand, 
and  always  in  a  way  that  excused  him. 

At  first  I  listened  with  a  degree  of  patience,  but  on 
one  occasion  more  serious  than  the  others,  in  which  the 
offence  was  clearly  his,  I  demanded  a  direct  "Yes"  or 
"No."  Got  no  reply.  Told  him  that  his  silence  was 
not  honest,  and  wrote  his  mother  a  polite  note  request- 
ing an  interview.  I  put  the  case  clearly  to  her,  and  she 
agreed  that  his  opinion  and  explanation  had  been  given 
too  much  weight  at  home,  and  realized  that  the  time  had 
come  to  train  this  boy  who  was  naturally  honest  to 
absolute  honesty.    We  agreed  to  demand  "Yes"  or  "  No  " 
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on  similar  occasions  in  the  future.  At  the  first  offence 
I  told  him  I  would  do  all  the  talking.  He  was  to  listen 
and  think.  We'd  have  no  reply  for  several  minutes 
and  then  he  was  to  answer  in  writing  "Yes"  or  "No" 
to  the  question  asked.  He  wrote,  "Yes";  "but,  etc.," 
came  as  he  passed  the  slip  to  me.  With  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  his  wise  mother  he  conquered  this  fault, 
and  became  a  quiet,  responsible  leader.  I  had  him  two 
years  in  the  rapid  advancement  class  and  followed  this 
method  during  that  period. 

He  went  on  to  high  school  and  last  year  graduated 
from  college,  where  he  used  his  argumentative  powers 
on  the  debating  team,  and  still  uses  his  gift  in  newspaper 
work. 

Case  XXII. 

B  ,  an  apparently  well-developed  boy  of  twelve, 

entered  our  seventh  grade  from  another  district.  A  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  prove  him  the  unfortunate  possessor 
of  a  violent  temper  and  a  surly  nature.  An  average 
student  and  a  quiet  child  normally,  he  became  an 
insolent,  unmanageable  creature  when  aroused,  which 
occurred  frequently  and  upon  slight  provocation.  Tact- 
ful questioning  revealed  pitiable  home  conditions.  He 
was  without  mother,  an  only  child,  and  with  a  shiftless 
father  shared  the  home  of  a  charwoman  who  was  bur- 
dened with  a  drunken  husband  and  a  family  of  young 
children  much  too  large  for  their  cramped  quarters. 
This  boy  was  obliged  to  care  for  the  younger  children 
in  their  mother's  absence.  One  day,  due  to  a  fit  of 
epilepsy,  he  fell,  breaking  his  leg;  this  obliged  him  to 
remain  at  a  hospital  for  several  weeks.  His  home-room 
teacher  carried  him  a  gift  and  learned  to  her  horror  that 
she  was  his  first  and  only  visitor,  not  even  his  father 

having  been  to  see  him.    Thus  B         early  won  our 

sympathy.  His  fits  of  passion  were  treated  patiently, 
sympathetically  and  wisely.  Each  of  his  several  seventh 
grade  teachers  in  her  own  way  explained  to  him  the 
folly  of  giving  way  to  his  besetting  sin.    During  one  of 
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our  numerous  talks  he  confided  to  a  teacher  his  greatest 
ambition,  namely,  to  become  a  priest.  This  knowledge 
was  used  as  an  incentive  to  self-control.  One  of  the 
bright  spots  of  his  years  with  us  was  when  he  was 
allowed  to  impersonate  the  character  of  a  priest  in  a 
French  play  given  at  a  school  assembly.  By  degrees  he 
became  convinced  that  his  teachers  were  his  friends, 
working  solely  for  his  good. 

Again  in  Grade  VIII  this  redirecting  of  his  emotions 
was  continued.  One  of  his  teachers  in  this  grade  is 
sister  to  his  first  friend  in  Grade  VII.  He  was  engaged 
as  a  waiter  at  our  school  lunch  counter,  thus  assuring 
for  him  a  nutritious  meal  daily  without  cost.  Again 
the  hustle  and  impatience  of  pupils  clamoring  for  im- 
mediate service  offered  excellent  opportunity  for  his 
self-control. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Grade  IX  he  had  improved 
emotionally;  also  had  acquired  some  pride  in  personal 
appearance,  courtesy,  and  friendliness.  Some  of  us 
engaged  him  occasionally  to  do  odd  jobs  about  our 
homes.  Of  course  he  was  by  no  means  an  angel.  One 
day  when  questioned  about  his  tardy  return  from  the 
lunch  room  he,  shouting,  "How  do  you  expect  me  to 
serve  two  masters!"  rushed  from  the  room  and  out  of  the 
building.  With  a  struggle  I  curbed  my  annoyance  and 
greeted  him  pleasantly  next  morning.  After  school  his 
tardiness  was  satisfactorily  explained,  he  apologized  for 
his  actions,  and  gracefully  accepted  a  scolding  for  his 
offense. 

The  experienced  teacher  will  appreciate  the  patience, 
time  and  tact  necessary  to  guide  a  seemingly  hopeless 
case  through  three  long  years.  The  lapses  were  many, 
the  struggles  and  disappointments  numerous,  and  prog- 
ress slow;  however,  we  were  interested,  united,  and  we 
won. 

We  sent  to  high  school  a  boy  realizing  his  defects, 
determined  to  conquer,  and  knowing  where  to  come  for 
welcome  help  if  necessary.  He  is  now  a  junior,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  has  never  run  afoul  of  the  laws  of  either 
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school  or  teacher.  He  returns  frequently  — ■  his  last 
visit  was  within  a  week  —  not  seeking  help  but  to 
proudly  report  his  success  in  helping  himself. 

Case  XXIII. 

N         is  ten  years  old,  a  pupil  in  Grade  V,  and  the 

second  oldest  in  a  family  of  four,  one  older  and  two 
younger  than  he.  Handsome,  intelligent  and  lovable, 
but  as  restless  and  volatile  as  the  day  is  long,  he  seems 
to  have  acquired  all  the  restlessness,  gaiety  and  tem- 
perament of  his  Italian  father  and  his  Irish  mother. 
He  was  never  still,  but  was  constantly  pushing  and 
pulling  and  fussing  with  himself  and  his  classmates; 
ever  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  start  some  fun  or 
trouble.  He  doubled  his  legs  under  him,  whispered, 
tapped  on  his  desk  nervously  with  his  fingers  or  the 
handiest  object,  poked  his  classmates  and  watched 
every  movement  in  the  room,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  his  studies  and  the  conduct  of  the  class.  With  such 
little  self-control  he  was  the  victim  of  every  passing 
whim  or  impulse. 

At  first,  I  held  up  his  sister  J  ,  who  was  quiet, 

calm,  and  always  self-poised,  as  a  model  of  behavior, 

but  N  was  not  at  all  eager  to  "live  up"  to  her 

record  for  conduct  or  scholarship. 

Then  followed  scoldings,  coaxings  and  warnings, 
sessions  after  school  and  loss  of  privileges,  but  in  vain. 
Nothing  seemed  to  disturb  or  influence  him. 

I  wrote  to  his  parents  for  co-operation.  His  mother, 
easily  excited  and  quick  of  speech,  scolded  him  con- 
stantly, and  his  father,  an  extremist  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, whipped  him  so  severely  that  N — ■ —  was  ill 
on  the  next  day.  This  was  followed  by  a  short-lived 
improvement, 

Soon  I  noticed  an  eagerness  for  service.  He  wanted 
to  wash  the  boards,  sweep  the  floor,  clean  the  paste 
brushes,  put  the  paint  pans  away —  anything  at  all,  as 
long  as  he  was  busy.  Then  I  inaugurated  a  system  of 
praise  and  rewards.    I  praised  every  good  move  he 
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made  during  the  day  and  minimized  the  attention  given 
to  his  faults.  As  a  reward  for  good  behavior  he  was 
allowed  to  do  one  or  more  of  the  odd  jobs  that  he  was 
so  eager  to  do.  Later,  the  improvement  in  his  be- 
havior warranted  his  appointment  as  permanent  moni- 
tor of  the  blackboards.  He  was  delighted.  At  the 
end  of  every  good  day  I  also  sent  a  note  home  to  his 
mother.  For  every  note  she  put  a  quarter  in  the  bank 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  violin  that  he  had  long  de- 
sired. Finally  he  acquired  the  violin  and  the  lessons 
helped  to  absorb  some  of  his  time  and  surplus  energy. 

His  desire  for  praise  and  his  eagerness  to  be  allowed 
to  help  me  are  the  motives  which  have  forced  him  to 
struggle  with  himself  to  obtain  a  fair  degree  of  self- 
control.  If  he  fails,  a  hint  about  a  note  or  the  boards 
is  sufficient  to  set  him  back  on  the  right  path. 

Case  XXIV. 

M  .    History:    Fifteen  years  of  age.  Italian; 

Grade  VIII.  Home  conditions  poor.  Boy  does  hard 
work  before  and  after  school.  Has  been  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Typical  actions:  Indolent,  inattentive,  slovenly,  an- 
noying to  neighbors  on  account  of  whispering.  Trouble- 
some during  filing  time.  Troublemaker  when  there  is 
no  teacher  present.  Sullen  and  sulky  when  repri- 
manded.   Frequently  tardy. 

Causes  of  actions:  Low  mentality.  Works  before  and 
after  school.  Home  not  neat.  No  interest  in  school. 
Has  never  had  opportunity  to  associate  with  the 
boys  and  so  has  no  group  spirit.  Has  never  had  op- 
portunity to  play. 

Treatment:    Class   government  formed,   in  which 

M  is  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  whose 

duty  it  is  to  keep  the  room  in  order.  This  necessitates 
his  early  arrival  and  keeps  him  out  of  files.  Every 
spare  minute  is  taken  in  doing  something  for  the  room. 
His  duties  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  soap, 
towel,  and  nail  file  at  school  in  order  to  be  presentable 
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for  class.  He  thrives  on  praise,  and  so  every  opportu- 
nity is  taken  to  give  him  well-merited  praise.  Rivalry 
between  girls'  and  boys'  clubs  has  appealed  strongly  to 
him  because  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  play 
games  outside  of  school. 

Success:  M         has  climbed  from  an  E  to  a  B  in 

conduct.  He  looks  almost  as  neat  as  any  boy  in  the 
class.  He  is  most  interested  in  the  room,  and  is  most 
proud  when  the  class  receives  a  compliment.  He  has 
opened  a  bank  account  so  that  the  class  may  have 
100  per  cent  banking.  The  boys  look  upon  him  as  a 
valued  member  of  the  class  and  he  responds  beautifully. 

Case  XXV. 

A  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  this  year's  eighth 
grade,  who  is  the  oldest  of  three  children  and  whose 
parents  are  hard-working  people,  has  been  absolutely 
indifferent  to  all  her  school  work.  This  indifference 
first  manifested  itself  in  the  seventh  grade.  Before  that 
her  record  was  good. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  no  reason  for  the  change, 
but  I  know  her  work  gradually  became  so  poor  that 
her  record  was  the  lowest  of  all  the  eighth  grade  pupils. 
Even  this  did  not  arouse  her.  Her  parents  were  dis- 
turbed, but  did  not  seem  able  to  accomplish  any  per- 
ceptible improvement. 

Finally,  I  discovered  she  was  an  ardent  Girl  Scout. 
With  this  information  I  was  able  to  talk  to  her  of  the 
ideals  of  her  organization.  She  had  no  interest  in  school 
work  and  would  not  exert  herself,  but  if  her  laziness 
meant  discredit  to  the  Girl  Scouts,  then  she  intended 
to  do  better,  which  she  did.  In  the  latest  rating  of  her 
grade  her  record  is  not  excellent  but  it  is  far  superior 
to  what  it  has  been  all  year. 

Case  XXVI. 

In  order  to  make  pupils  more  observant  and  self- 
reliant,  a  sixth-grade  teacher  allowed  her  boys  to  mark 
each  other's  spelling  papers.    Immediately  thereafter  a 
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large  boy,  much  over  age  for  the  grade,  and  possessed 
of  no  ability  of  any  sort,  began  to  have  100  per  cent  in 
every  spelling  lesson.  The  boy  who  marked  his  papers 
was  caught  " fixing"  them.  When  questioned  by  his 
teacher  as  to  why  he  did  such  a  thing,  he  said,  "  Because 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine."  The  teacher  did  not  believe  it, 
because  the  two  boys  were  so  absolutely  dissimilar  in 
every  way. 

Further  questioning  by  me  disclosed  the  real  reason, 
that  the  younger  boy  who  had  done  the  marking  was 
afraid  of  the  older  boy,  physically,  he  being  a  bully, 
and  feared  that  he  would  be  beaten  if  he  did  not  say 
that  the  papers  were  correct.  Moreover,  he  was  afraid 
to  tell  his  teacher  that  he  feared  the  other  boy,  lest  he, 
hearing  it,  would  beat  him  anyway. 

The  folly  of  such  a  fear  was  explained  to  the  boy. 
The  value  to  the  school  of  honest  assistance  by  a  pupil 
was  also  stressed.  No  punishment  of  any  sort  was 
given  for  the  dishonest  marking  of  the  papers  as  the 
fear  had  been  a  real  one.  The  culprit  seemed  relieved 
when  the  affair  was  discovered. 

Case  XXVII. 
Boy,  age  ten,  in  Grade  V. 

Although  I  might  easily  select  any  number  of  children 

to  illustrate  this  particular  emotion,  I  think  that  J  

stands  out  in  my  mind  as  one  who  is  continually  dis- 
playing this  impulse  of  curiosity.    No  matter  what  time 

of  day,  no  matter  what  subject  is  being  taught,  J  • 

has  a  question  ready.  Usually  it  does  not  pertain  at 
all  to  the  subject  being  discussed.  For  instance,  it 
might  be  in  the  midst  of  an  arithmetic  lesson  when 

J  would  stand  and  ask,  "Who  laid  the  cornerstone 

of  our  State  House?"  or  "How  do  they  make  the  dif- 
ferent leads  for  pencils?" 

His  mind  is  very  active,  and,  as  we  can  tell,  the 
questions  are  not  foolish  or  unanswerable.    The  only 
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trouble  is  that  they  come  at  the  wrong  time.  Naturally, 
these  questions  would  lead  the  children  away  from  the 
work  on  hand. 

I  spoke  to  J  ■,  asking  him  to  keep  his  questions 

until  we  were  having  the  particular  study  about  which 
he  wanted  to  ask.  This  helped  for  a  short  while,  but 
again  he  began  asking  about  something  whenever  he 
happened  to  think  of  anything  which  he  didn't  under- 
stand. 

Finally  I  suggested  to  the  class  the  forming  of  a  club 
to  meet  on  Friday  afternoons  at  which  any  questions 

might  be  asked.    This  was  mainly  to  help  J  and 

some  of  the  other  children  like  him.  The  class  fell  in 
with  the  idea  at  once.  It  was  decided  to  have  a  box  in 
which  to  put  the  questions.  A  president  and  secretary 
were  elected  and  the  last  twenty  minutes  of  every 
Friday  were  set  aside  for  the  club  meetings.  The 
questions  are  really  surprising.  The  children  discuss 
them  while  I  come  to  their  aid  in  deciding  the  answers. 

As  soon  as  a  child  happens  to  think  of  a  question, 
instead  of  raising  his  hand  and  interrupting  the  class, 
he  writes  it  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  at  a  convenient  time 
puts  it  in  the  box.  So  far  J — —  contributes  a  number 
and  is  very  helpful  in  answering  the  questions. 

The  asking  of  helpful  questions  is  really  to  be  spon- 
sored in  children.  However,  I  felt  that  J — — -'s  ques- 
tions, coming  when  they  did,  upset  the  discipline  of  my 
room. 

Case  XXVIII. 
A  class  of  boys  in  Grade  IV,  of  the  average  age  of 
twelve  years,  became  suddenly  seized,  late  in  one 
November,  by  a  perfect  mania  for  collecting  all  sorts  of 
objects.  Some  of  the  treasures  were  presented  to  me  as 
gifts.  Others  were  kept  concealed  in  the  owner's 
pockets  until  a  stealthy  opportunity  to  pull  them  out 
and  admire  them  presented  itself.  Since  this  admira- 
tion naturally  interfered  with  important  matters,  namely, 
the  lessons,  I  confiscated  the  larger  part  of  the  treasures. 
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I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  throw  them  all  away,  but 
put  them  in  a  corner  of  my  desk  and  wondered  what 
made  them  seem  so  dear  to  their  owners.  Everything 
was  included  in  the  collection,  from  the  tiniest  china 
doll  to  a  small  model  of  a  battleship. 

At  the  time  I  was  teaching  the  zones  of  the  western 
hemisphere  and  I  was  finding  that  some  of  the  boys 
were  not  grasping  the  subject  very  well.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  collection  on  my  desk  might 
be  utilized  to  make  clear  the  points  that  I  was  trying 
to  stress,  so  I  announced  that  it  would  be  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Two  of  the  older  boys  covered  the  table  with  card- 
board over  which  they  fastened  an  old  piece  of  oil 
cloth.  They  then  brought  in  earth  which  was  free  of 
stones,  and,  using  an  outline  map,  they  made  a  model  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  Just  here  I  had  to  suggest 
that  certain  things  be  brought  in,  for  example,  stones  to 
show  mountains,  and  pieces  of  mirror  to  simulate  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  white  wool  and  ground  mica  to  simulate 
snow.  Without  being  asked  the  boys  brought  in  twigs 
and  branches  with  which  to  make  trees,  and,  since 
Christmas  was  near,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
evergreen  with  which  to  make  the  forests. 

The  small  dolls  and  toy  animals  served  very  nicely 
to  show  the  different  types  of  civilization  and  the  varied 
animal  life  in  the  different  zones. 

The  collection,  of  course,  kept  on;  in  fact  it  was  inten- 
sified for  a  while  after  the  project  was  begun,  but  it  was 
done  in  a  sensible  and  systematic  manner.  We  devel- 
oped the  project  even  to  the  point  of  showing  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  the  different  zones  by  using 
toy  vehicles,  boats,  engines  and  so  forth.  Gradually 
the  boys  saw  that  " enough  was  enough"  and  the  col- 
lecting stopped.  We  kept  the  project  intact  for  some 
time  and  allowed  other  classes  to  see  it. 

In  the  spring  when  another  collecting  spell  seemed  to 
be  about  to  enthrall  us  all,  I  resorted  to  the  same  tactics 
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and  we  made  a  farm  project.  Much  more  happiness, 
as  well  as  educational  interest,  was  aroused  in  the  boys 
by  the  use  to  which  their  collections  were  put  than 
could  possibly  have  resulted  from  bulging  pockets 
spilling  at  inapt  moments. 

Note:  The  boys  mentioned  above  had  been  brought 
up  in  remote  sections  of  European  countries  and  had 
not  had  access  to  small  novelty  shops  such  as  they  dis- 
covered here  —  hence  the  charm  of  the  collected  objects. 
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Results  of 
Treatment. 

Imaginative  ability 
developed  in  story 
telling;  no  lies  since 
treatment  began. 

New  energy  in  work; 
no     further  day 
dreaming. 

Alert;  took  part  in 
recitations;  felt  con- 
nection between 
outside  world  and 
schoolroom. 

School   work  im- 
proved ; greater 
activity    left  less 
opportunity  for 
dreaming. 

Treatment 
Administered. 

Teacher  suggested  to 
girl  possibility  of 
being    an  author 
when   older;  per- 
mitted girl  to  write 
or   tell   story  to 
class  every  day. 

Instead     of  errand 
work,   farm  work 

vided  in  order  to 
substitute  reality 
for  day  dreaming. 

Teacher  interested 
her  in  history  and 
geography  through 
finding  possible 
scenario  material 
in  stories  of  his- 
torical characters, 
and  through  life, 
color   and  move- 
ment in  world  cen- 
ters;  aroused  in- 
terest in  dramatic 
presentation  of 
historical  subjects; 
daily  paper  read- 
ings used  for  citi- 
zenship lessons. 

Recommended  for 
work    on  school 
paper;  encouraged 
to  write  for  school 
paper;  impressed 
with  necessity  for 
correctness  in  writ- 
ten   and  spoken 
English. 

Causes  or  Inter- 
pretations of 
Conduct. 

Interest    in  farm 
life,  and  desire 
to  return  to  farm 
environment. 

Desired  to  write  !<> 
enter  newspaper 
work. 

History  of  Child 
at  School. 

Told  lies  regarding 
self  and  others; 
day  dreamed. 

No     interest  in 
work. 

Dreamed  in  class.  . 

History  of  Child 
at  Home. 

Made  trouble  with 
neighbors  by 
telling  lies. 

Born  and  bred  in 
B 1 1 1 1 i 1 1  (own. 

Collected  "movie" 
star  pictures; 
danced;  fond  of 
dress. 



Child's  Typical 
Conduct. 

Failed  to  adjust 
self    to  regular 
position  of  run- 
ning errands  for 
leather  firm. 

Dozed,  unaware  of 
proceedings  in 
class. 

Poor  or  fair  work; 
not  according  to 
capability; 
speech  ungram- 
matical. 

Grade. 

In,  

Continuation  School. 
VI  

P 

Age.  | 

y. 

o 

BO 

Girl.... 

1  Bov.... 

Girl..  .  . 
Girl... 

Case 
No. 
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Results-bf 
Treatment. 

Became  dependable, 
helpful. 

Moods  less  frequent; 
tried  hard  to  learn 
to  read;  contented 
and  happy  most  of 
time. 

Tales  stopped  when 
sympathy  ceased. 

Had  no  diffculty  in 
spelling  thereafter. 

Treatment 
Administered 

Teacher  appealed  to 
sense  of  responsi- 
bility   as  future 
man  of  the  family; 
enlisted     aid  of 
other  boys  in  mak- 
ing   friends  with 
him;  assigned  him 
room  duties. 

After  discussing  situ- 
ation   with  boy, 
teacher  a  d  v  is  e  d 
boy  to  leave  room, 
walk   in  corridor, 
take   a   drink  of 
water  when  a  mood 
was  on,  and  to  re- 
turn to  room  when 
ready  for  work. 

No  sympathy  given 
when    tales  were 
told. 

Obliged  by  teacner 
to  take  dictation 
of  spelling  words 
from  another  little 
girl. 

Causes  or  Inter- 
pretations of 
Conduct. 

Funnily  t'i*<ivcl(?cl 
from    place  to 
place  by  automo- 
bile, resulting  in 
severe  headaches 
and  nervousness 
in  boy. 

Neighbors  showed 
kindness  to  an- 
other  child  or- 
phaned by  recent 
death  of  mother. 

Evidently  wished 
to  gain  attention. 

History  of  Child 
at  School. 

Three     years  in 
Grade  I. 

Poor  reader;  used 
no  effort  to  im- 
prove;   liked  to 
draw  and  con- 
struct. 

History  of  Child 
at  Home. 

One  of  fi\c  chil- 
dren; father  not 
living;  only  boy 
in  the  family. 

Father  away  much 
of  time;  boy  well 
cared  for. 

Child's  Typical 
Conduct. 

Sullen,  defiant;  a 
fighter. 

Day  dreamer;  pug- 
nacious; inatten- 
tive; saucy. 

Told  wild  tales  to 
gain  sympathy. 

Deliberately  mis- 
spelled words 
which  she  had 
previously 
spelled  correctly. 

Grade. 

a 
i 

e 

E 

a 
C 

a 

.- 

M 

6 

M 

< 

OS                                       00  CC 

QC 

Sex. 

Boy...  . 
Boy...  . 

Girl..  .  . 
Girl..  .  . 

Case 
No. 
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TEN  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  child  keeps 
apart  from  other  children?  How  have  you  aided  some 
child  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  work  and  the  play 
life  of  the  school? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  devices  (desirable  or 
undesirable)  employed  by  children  to  gain  notice?  Do 
you  ever  recognize  behind  these  devices  any  normal 
instinctive  tendency?  How,  in  a  specific  case,  have  you 
been  able  to  redirect  this  desire  for  attention  into  some 
useful  channel? 

3.  Are  some  children  subject  to  conditions  which 
breed  in  them  timidity  and  consequently  undermine 
initiative?  What  are  some  of  these  conditions?  How 
have  you  led  a  child  suffering  from  excessive  timidity  to 
self-confidence  and  initiative? 

4.  Have  you  ever  recognized  temporary  curiosity  in  a 
child  and  helped  the  child  to  build  an  abiding  intellectual 
or  cultural  interest? 

5.  Do  children  imitatively  reflect  the  mood  of  those 
at  home?  Have  you  recognized  such  imitation  in  a 
pupil?    How  have  you  dealt  with  it? 

6.  How  do  various  children  act  in  the  face  of  failure 
or  thwarting?  Separately  consider  such  tendencies  as 
resigning  one's  self  with  good  or  bad  excuse,  blaming 
others,  building  air  castles,  picking  quarrels. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  children  are  ever  aided  by 
an  opportunity  freely  to  tell  a  teacher  about  their 
feelings? 

8.  Do  some  children  rather  unconsciously  and  subtly 
fit  their  reasons  to  their  desires? 

9.  Of  what  do  you  find  children  sensitive?  How 
have  you  helped  some  sensitive  child? 

10.  How  have  you  dealt  with  a  pupil  who  tended  to 
be  a  bully? 

The  council  especially  hopes  for  replies  to  these 
ten  questions. 
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A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  CURRICULUM 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


THE  AIMS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

1.  To  equip  the  pupil  for  the  use  of  mathematics  as  a  tool: 

For  the  school  shop. 
For  the  job. 

To  supply  the  information  and  to  develop  the  judg- 
ment, the  skill,  and  the  resourcefulness  which  will 
enable  him  to  do  the  figuring  which  may  arise  in 
connection  with  his  work  so  that  he  may  not  only 
succeed  in  his  vocation  but  advance  himself  in  it. 

2.  To  lay  a  foundation: 

For  the  further  study  of  mathematics  or  of  the  other 

sciences. 
For  technical  reading. 

So  that  the  more  able  and  ambitious  boys  may  enter 
higher  technical  institutions.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  mathematics  of  the  earlier  years 
is  to  be  "college-preparatory"  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term.  The  course  should  also  contemplate  such 
changes  in  occupation  as  are  certain  to  occur  in 
later  life. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  mathematics: 

As  one  of  the  most  important  types  of  human  thought 
and  hence  an  essential  element  in  an  all-round 
education. 

As  a  logical  unity  in  itself,  though  composed  of  a  wide 

range  of  topics  and  of  uses.  * 
As  an  interesting  field  of  study  which  leads  to  an 

understanding  of  and    to    power    over  what  we 

call  the  quantitative  side  of  life,  and  to  vocational 

efficiency. 
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THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  GOVERN ENG  THE 
INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Organization  of  Material. 

The  subject  matter  should  be  arranged  in  the  best 
possible  order  for  teaching  the  mathematical  topics. 
The  plan  should  be  to  build  a  mathematical  struc- 
ture to  which  applications  may  be  attached,  rather 
than  merely  to  arrange  the  mathematics  around  a 
series  of  applications. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Industrial  pupils  generally  succeed  best  when  the 
approaches  are  concrete  and  the  methods  are  in- 
ductive. One  of  the  severest  handicaps  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  traditional  courses  in  high  school  mathe- 
matics is  that  the  pupil  is  unfamiliar  with  the  fields 
of  application,  hence  academic  exercises  must  be 
resorted  to.  In  the  industrial  curriculum  this 
handicap  is  to  a  considerable  extent  removed. 

For  several  suggestions  in  regard  to  teaching  algebra 
and  geometry,  see  School  Documents  No.  19,  1923, 
and  No.  4,  1925. 

3.  Co-operation. 

Close  co-operation  between  the  shop,  the  laboratory, 
and  the  mathematics  class  is  of  course  essential. 
The  shop  problems  should  usually  arise  in  the  shop. 
The  mathematics  teacher  should  (1)  prepare  the 
way  by  developing  the  required  mathematical  pro- 
cedure; (2)  supplement  his  earlier  instruction  when- 
ever the  shop  man  suggests  the  need  of  so  doing; 
(3)  profit  in  the  mathematics  class  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  interest  and  the  practical  point  of 
view  developed  in  the  shop  and  laboratory.  The 
mathematics  teacher  should  become  familiar  with 
the  technical  terms  and  the  problems  of  the  shop 
and  laboratory  work. 

4.  Practical  Point  of  View. 

Mathematics  should  be  made  to  appear  to  the  pupil 
as  a  unified  body  of  knowledge  which  gives  the 
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power  to  do  many  important  things  in  the  most 
effective  ways.  It  should  appear  as  a  carefully 
reasoned  whole  and  not  as  a  series  of  unrelated 
tricks  for  doing  this  and  for  doing  that.  It  should 
teach  the  importance  of  understanding  mathemat- 
ical methods  of  attack,  and  of  accuracy  in  their 
use.  It  should  develop  that  number- judgment  which 
places  no  dependence  upon  work  not  yet  checked, 
and  which  lets  us  know  at  all  times  whether  our 
results  are  reasonable  ones. 

THE  SUBJECT  MATTER. 
1.    Ninth  Grade. 

The  basis  of  the  work  of  the  year  should  be  the  Ninth 
grade  course  outlined  in  School  Document  No.  19, 
1923.  Part  of  this  course,  however,  will  need  to  be 
postponed  until  the  Tenth  grade. 

The  study  and  use  of  equations,  including  formulas, 
should  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  work  of 
the  year.  The  topic  of  second  importance  should  be 
arithmetic  computation,  the  need  for  which  will 
arise  in  connection  with  the  formulas  and  equations. 
Common  fractions  and  per  cents  should  be  reviewed 
when  they  are  needed  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Approximate  computation  with  the  new  point  of  view 
which  it  gives  the  pupil  should  be  emphasized 
throughout  the  course. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  shop  problems  used  in  the  mathematics  class  are  in 
general  to  be  chosen  in  such  a  way  and  taught  at  such  times 
as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  shop  instructors.  (See 
paragraph  2  under  The  Point  of  View  Governing  the 
Instruction.)  Some  of  the  applications  which  may  be  found 
profitable  are  suggested  here. 

On  the  following  pages  there  is  given  a  large  number 
of  formulas.    To  use  these  formulas,  even  without  much 
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explanation,  for  practice  in  substitution,  in  the  technique 
of  using  formulas,  and  in  the  use  of  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  is  better  than  to  use  the  abstract  drills  and  the 
less  real  problems  of  the  old  algebra  courses.  For  the 
mathematics  teacher  'to  acquaint  himself  with  the  applica- 
tions of  such  formulas,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  use  these 
applications  in  his  classes  is  still  better.  (See.  however, 
paragraph  1  under  The  Point  of  Mew  Governing  the  In- 
struction.) 

Note. —  Formulas  bulk  large  in  this  report  because  they 
are  given  in  detail  while  other  topics  are  mentioned  by  title 
only  or  by  reference  to  School  Documents.  Xo  undue 
amount  of  time  should  be  given  to  formulas. 


ELECTRICAL. 
'Equations  of  the  Type  2x  =  10  or  ab  =  c. 
W  =  E  I  W  =  watts.  E  =  volts.  I  =  amperes. 

E  =  I  R  R  =  ohms. 

Ic  =  .04  AP  I,  =  charging  amperes,  A  =  area  of 

positive  plates  i2  sides;. 
P  =  number  of  positive 
plates. 

dra  =  1000  di  dm  =  diameter    in    mils.  d4  =  diam- 

eter in  inches. 

R  =  drm  Ohmeter.    R  =  resistance,  dr  =  dial 

resistance,  m  =  multiplier. 

Rt  =  R  N,  Rr  =  total    resistance.    R  =  internal 

resistance  of  one  cell.  N«  = 
number  of  cells  in  series. 

Equations  of  the  Type  2  x  —  5  =  15. 

E  =  total  volts.  E{  =  volts  lost  on 
line. 

Ea  =  volts  lost  on  apparatus. 
Et  =  volts  lost  in  cell. 
I:  =  amperes  in  first  branch. 
It  =  total  amperes. 
Rr  m  R,  +  R,  -f  R:3  Rr  =  total  ohms. 

RT  =  ohms  in  fir^t  resistance. 


E  =  E,  +  Ea 
E  =  E-  —  Ev 

II   =   Ir  -  h 
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Equations  Containing  Parenthesis. 
R,  =  Rt  (1  +  A*t)  Rt  =  resistance  at  temperature  t. 

Ri  =  resistance  at  initial  temperature. 
At  =  coefficient  of  resistance  at  initial 

temperature, 
t  =  degrees  rise. 

E  -  I  (RL  +  RJ 
W  =  I  (Ei  -h  E) 

Fractional  Equations. 

G  =  specific  gravity. 
Wl  =  weight  of  liquid. 
Ww  =  weight  of  water. 

H  =  horse  power. 
W  =  watts. 

E  =  efficiency.   0  =  output.   I  =  in- 
put. 

Rt  =  total  resistance. 
R,  =  internal  resistance  of  one  cell. 
Np  =  number  of  cells  in  parallel. 

K,,  R._>.        =  first,  second,  and  third 
resistance  in  parallel. 

1  =  Length  in  feet. 
C  =  circular -mils. 


G  = 


H  = 


E  = 


Wl 
Ww 

JW 
740 

0 


it 


R 

R  = 


+  1  +  J 
Rt  T  R,  T  R, 


1 

R 

10.4  I 


G 


ED  =  Wd 

El  Di  +  E,  D,  =  W, 
E  R  =  Wr 

E  L  =  WH 


MACHINE  SHOP. 
Levers. 
E  =  effort. 
D  =  distance. 
W  =  resisting  force, 
d  =  distance. 

i,  +%W,  d, 

R  =  radius  of  wheel, 
r  =  radius  of  axle. 

L  =  length  of  plane. 
H  =  height. 
W  =  weight. 
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SCREW. 

2  77  r  E  =  Wp  E  =  effort. 

r  =  radius. 


W  =  resisting  force, 
p  =  pitch. 


Work. 

AY  =  Fd  W  =  work. 

F  =  force. 

d  =  distance  through  which  force  acts. 

Liquid  Pressure. 
p  =  hd  p  =  pressure, 

f  =  ahd  h  =  depth. 

d  =  density. 

a  =  total  area. 

f  =  total  force. 

Differential  Pulley. 
2  RE  =  W  R-r"i  R  =  radius  of  larger  pulley. 

E  =  effort  applied  to  ram  of  larger 

fixed  pulley. 
W  =  resisting  force  applied  to  the 

single  movable  pulley, 
r  =  radius  of  smaller  fixed  pulley. 

Linear  Expansion. 
e  =  k  1  (tMO  e  =  expansion. 

k  =  coefficient  of  expansion. 
1  =  length. 

t1  =  higher  temperature, 
t  =  lower  temperature. 

Density. 

D  =  W  D  =  density. 

V  W  =  weight. 

A'  =  volume. 

Horsepower. 
u  _  PLAN  H  =  horsepower. 

33000  P  =  pressure. 

L  =  length  of  stroke. 

A  =  area  of  piston. 

X  =  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 
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I  R 


T 


P-  V- 

T1 


D  = 


1.414S 
707D 


Ohm's  Law. 
I  =  current. 

E  =  electromotive  force. 
R  =  resistance. 

Gas  Law  Formula. 

P  =  original  pressure. 

V  =  original  volume. 

T  =  original  absolute  temperature. 
P1  =  new  pressure. 

VI  =  new  volume. 

T1  =  new  absolute  pressure. 

Square. 

D  =  diagonal. 

S  =  side. 


F 
F 

C 

c 

B 

A  = 


F  =  distance  across  flats. 
C  =  distance  across  corners. 


Hexagon.    (  Theory  to  be  developed  in  the  Tenth  Grade.) 
.S66C 
1.732S 
2S 

1.153F 

.5C  S  =  length  of  side. 

.577F 

Equilateral  Triangle  (Thread). 
.SooS  S  =  length  of  side. 

1.1  S3  A  A  =  altitude. 


D  = 
Dd 

D  = 
Dd 


=  .806  P 
=  1.732  P 

=  .6495P 
=  1.299P 

C  R 
D  N 


V  Thread. 
D  =  depth. 
P  =  pitch. 
Dd  =  double  depth. 

United  States  Standard  Thread. 


Cutting  Speeds. 

S  =  cutting  speed. 

C  =  circumference. 

R  =  revolutions  per  minute. 

D  =  distance  planer  or  shaper  travels 

per  minute. 
X  =  number  of  strokes. 
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V  Thread. 

R  =  O  — ■  Dd  R  =  root  diameter. 

O  =  outside  diameter. 

Square  Thread. 
D  =  P  -f  C  D  =  depth. 

Dd  =  P  +  2C  P  =  pitch. 

R  =  0  —  Dd  C  =  clearance. 

Dd  =  double  depth. 

O  =  outside  diameter. 

R  =  root  diameter. 

Acme  Thread. 
B  =  .3707  B-.0052  B  =  bottom  flat. 

R  =  O-Dd  T  =  tap  drill  size. 

T  =  R  +  2  c 

V  Thread. 

p 

T  =  (O-Dd)  +  —  (Letters  same  as  before.) 


T  =  (O-Dd)  + 


United  States  Standard  Thread. 

P 

8 

Screw  Threads. 


P  =  i  P  =  pitch. 

N  =  4  T==  numDer  °f  threads  per  inch. 

V  Thread. 

P  T  =  tap  drill  size. 

^4  R  =  root  diameter. 

United  States  Standard  Thread. 

T  -  R  +  |  P  =  Pitch. 

o 

p 

W  =  -  W  =  width  of  tool  point. 
8 


Acme  Thread. 


D  =  |  +  .010 
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Tapers. 


t  =  taper  per  inch. 
T  =  taper  per  foot. 
D  =  large  diameter, 
d  =  small  diameter. 


0  — 


tL 

2 


0  =  offset  of  tailstock. 
L  =  length  of  material. 


it  =  | 


Cutting  Speeds. 

S  =  cutting  speed. 

C  =  circumference. 

R  =  revolutions  per  minute. 


Simple  Indexing. 

N  =  number  of  turns  per  crank. 
C  =  number  of  equal  cuts. 


Ninth  grade  boys  should  be  taught  how  to  read  the 
machinist's  steel  rule  and  to  reduce  fractional  parts  of  an 
inch  to  decimal  readings  in  thousandths. 


Getting  out  rough  stock  widths  equal  to  or  multiples  of 
two  or  more  finished  sizes. 

Decimal  equivalents  of  fractional  parts  of  inch  common 
to  woodworker's  trade. 

Estimating  waste  in  flooring,  siding,  etc. 

Approximating  heights  of  poles,  trees,  and  distances. 

Board  measure: 

(a.)    Use  of  tables  for  estimating  board  feet. 
(b.)    Fractional  parts  of  board  foot, 
(c.)    Equivalents  of  a  board  foot.    Various  size-  of 
pieces  containing  one  board  foot. 
Use  of  framing  square. 


WOOD  WORKING. 


AUTOMOBILES. 
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2.    Tenth  Grade. 

Geometric  facts  about  triangles,  perpendiculars,  and 
similar  triangles;  and  the  Pythagorean  fact. 
A  lew  demonstrations. 

The  use  of  the  radical  sign  with  very  simple  transforma- 
i  ions  of  radicals. 

Numerical  trigonometry  of  the  right  triangle. 

The  use  of  tables  of  natural  functions  and  of  squares 
.Hid  square  roots. 

Interpolation. 

Continued  use  of  the  algebraic  equation  and  formula 
:iik1  of  approximate  computation, 

The  completion  of  the  Ninth  Grade  Course  as  outlined 
in  School  Documenl  No.  19,  L923. 

APPLICATIONS. 
The  shop  problems  used  in  the  mathematics  class  are  in 

genera]  to  be  chosen  in  such  ;i  way  and  taught  at  such  times 
as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  shop  instructors.  (See 
paragraph  2  under  The  Point   of  View  Governing  the 

[nstrUCtion.)     Some  of  the  applications  which  may  be  found 

profitable  are  suggested  here. 

ELE(  ITRICAL. 

The  formulas  listed  above  for  the  Ninth  Grade. 

w  _  3600  K  N  K  -  constant. 

S  N  =  number  of  revolutions. 

S  =  seconds. 

\{x  -f  Km  Rx  ■>  external  resistance. 

R,.,  =  meter  resii 
M  =  multiplier. 


\l 

Rln  R,„  =  meter  resistance 


W  =  I  V^E2  —  Er2 

MACHINE  SHOP. 
Preparation    needed   in    li^min^  chemical  reactions, 
CI  laboratory.) 

Layout  of  the  triangle,  arc,  perpendicular,  according  to 
machine  shop  practice.    (Practical  application  of  geometry 
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to  drawing  and  shop  work.)    Shop  formulas.  (Algebraic 

equation.)  Spur  gears.  (Layout  for  drawing,  and  compute 
for  shop.) 

p  =  E  P  =  pitch. 

P«  Pc  =  circular  pitch, 

p  _  17  N  =  number  of  teeth. 

P  D  =  pitch  diameter, 

p   _  ZLP  Do  =  outside  diameter. 

XL    TVT 

^  T  =  thickness  of  tooth. 

P  =  —  A  =  addendum. 
"D 

C  =  clearance. 

p  =  N±2  w  =  whole  depth 

P°  '   w  =  working  depth. 

D  =  Cd  =  center  distance. 


D 


77 

.  DoN 
N  +  2 
_  (N  +  2)  Pc 

77 

D  +  2PC 


D0  = 

77 


D0  - 

77 

N  =  DP 

N  =  — 

Pc 


T  = 
A  = 

C  - 
Cd  = 


2 

Pc 
77 

Pc 

2° 

D  +  D 


Review  and  applications  of  formulas  for  the  square, 
circle,  hexagon,  speed  ratios  of  pulleys  and  gears,  United 
States  Standard  Thread,  and  tapers,  to  practical  shop 
problems  at  the  suggestion  of  the  shop  instructor. 

Application  of  the  formulas  for  the  square,  circle,  hexa- 
gon, and  octagon  to  machine  shop  work  for  finding  diam- 
eters of  round  steel  for  a  designated  size  of  a  square,  hexagon, 
or  octagon. 
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WOOD  WORKING. 
Review  of  board  measure  rule. 

Estimating  shingles,  laths,  roofing,  floor  stock  for  bay 
windows,  siding  for  dormer  windows. 

Figuring  length  of  roof  rafters  and  braces. 
Construction  of  bins  and  hoppers. 
Contents  of  cans  and  tanks. 
Length  of  belts  and  speed  of  pulleys. 

AUTOMOBILES. 


3.    Eleventh  Grade. 

Logarithmetic  computation.    (The  theory  of  exponents.) 
Review  of  the  trigonometry  of  the  right  triangle. 
The  slide  rule. 
The  metric  system. 
Volume  formulas. 

The  remaining  theorems  of  plane  geometry  which  are 
listed  in  School  Document  No.  4,  1925. 

APPLICATIONS. 
The  shop  problems  used  in  the  mathematics  class  are  in 
general  to  be  chosen  in  such  a  way  and  taught  at  such  times 
as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  shop  instructors.  (See 
paragraph  2  under  The  Points  of  View  Governing  the 
Instruction.)  Some  of  the  applications  which  may  be  found 
profitable  are  suggested  here. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IX  MATHEMATICS. 


1.26TIA 


ELECTRICAL. 
Logarithms. 

1.26ITAV 
*  -  j 


B  =  H  v 

8.94  B-A 


F  = 


E  = 


HP. 


F  = 


10s 
PZ6R.P.M 
M  10*60 
Es  —  EF 
EF 
2  it  TV*  R 
33000 
22.5  B1I 


10s 
T  =  F  A 

q      _  Sy   

X«  =  234.5  4-  ta 
R«      234.5  +  U 

y  =  ^  ±  1  Lap  winding 


( \  ±  2 


Wave  winding 


0  =  flux. 
T  =  turns. 

1  =  amps. 

A  =  area  in  CM. 

1  =  length  in  CM. 

H  =  density  in  air. 

B  =  density  in  iron. 

v  =  mu  =  perm. 

P  =  poles. 

Z  =  conductors. 

R  =  revolutions  per  minute. 

R  ■  sb  regulation  per  cent. 

EN  =  volts  no  load. 

EF  =  volts  full  load. 

Sr  =  speed  reg. 

SN  =  speed  no  load. 

SF  =  speed  full  load. 

F  =  pull  in  pounds. 

y  =  pitch. 

Cm  =  coil  sides. 

P  se  number  of  poles. 


Trigonometry. 

Sine  curve. 
Equations. 

Essentials  of  electricity  A.  (  '. 


MACHINE  SHOP. 

V  =  at  V  =  final  velocity. 

a  =  acceleration, 
t  =  time. 

S  =  h  a  t2  S  =  distance. 

Vs  =  2  as 
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=   7T  yj 


Pendulum. 
1  t  =  time  of  1  vibration, 

g  p  =  length  of  pendulum. 

g  =  acceleration  caused  by  gravity. 


Trigonometry  Applied  to  Bevel  Gears  and  Worm  Gears. 

Bevel  Gear  Formulas. 
_  N  D  =  pitch  diameters. 

P  N  =  number  of  teeth. 


Tan  Pg  = 
Tan  PD  = 


L>g  P  =  pitch. 

Dp  Pg  =  pitch  cone  angle  gear. 

Dp  PP  =  pitch  cone  angle  pinion. 

Dg  Dg  =  pitch  diameter  of  gear. 

Dp  =  pitch  diameter  of  pinion. 


P2  J-^g 

r  =  «"    p  Pr  =  Pitch  cone  radius. 

.1  A  =  addendum. 

A  =  — 

P  C  =  clearance. 

_  2.157  W  =  whole  depth. 

P  Db  =  depth  below  pitch  cone. 

_  .157  Pc  =  circular  pitch. 

P  T  =  thickness  of  tooth. 

_  1.157  Aa  =  addendum  angle. 

P  Da  =  dedendum  angle. 

pc  _  De  =  dedendum. 

P  F  =  face,  angle. 

^  _  Pc  Ca  =  cutting  a»gle. 


Tan  Aa  = 
Tan  Da  = 


2  S  =  angular  addendum  of  gear. 

A^  T  =  angular  addendum  of  pinion. 

P,  Od  =  outside  diameter. 
De  +  C 


p, 

F  =  Pg  +  Aa 
Ca  =  Pg  +  Da 

S  =  A  Cosine  Pg 
T  =  A  Cosine  P„ 
Od  =  D  +  2  Aa 
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N 

Number  of  teeth  for  which  to  select  cutter  =  — ; —  P, 


Worm  Gears. 


D 

N  Pc 

D  =  pitch  diameter. 

77 

—  tnrnQf  r  1 1 d inn otf»r 

Td 

=  D  +  2  A 

Tr  =  throat  radius. 

N  =  number  of  teeth. 

Tr 

-§-2A 
2 

Xc  —  ClILU.ld.1  piULIl. 

A  ■ 

_  n 

—  ^8 

A  =  gashing  angle. 

D, 

=  2Tr  (1-Cv) 

»  *  r  V-1-   v-^r  / 

— .  Td         Cf  =  complement  of  spiral  angle. 

2 

Dc  =  diameter  of  worm  wheel  to  cor- 

ners. 

CF  =  cosine  of  face  angle. 

Spiral  Gears. 

Parallel, 

Right  Angles,  Any  Angle  (Applications). 

T 

_  C 

T  =  tangent  of  spiral  angle. 

T . 

1      —  t  i if r*i l m t dtdti 

v>    —   jJlLLIl  Lll  L LlHlx t/I "IlLt/. 

L  =  lead. 

D 

NS 

T)  =  nitrh  diampfpr 

=  T 

N  =  number  of  teeth. 

P  =  diametral  pitch. 

8  =  secant  of  spiral  angle. 

L  = 

c 

T 

M 

N 

M  =  number  of  teeth  for  which  to 

~  (Cos)3 

select  cutter. 

Cos  =  cosine  of  spiral  angle. 


WOOD  WORKING. 
Practical  Geometry. 
Circle. 

1.  Inscribing  a  right  angle. 

2.  Inscribing  squares,  triangles  and  hexagons. 
Bisecting  and  trisecting  a  right  angle. 

Locating  the  center  of  a  circle  having  given  three  points 
not  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Use  of  home-made  triangle  to  draw  segmental  doors  and 
windows. 
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Polygons. 

1.  Construction  of  squares  and  rectangles  with  two 
sides  given. 

2.  Construction  of  an  octagon  from  a  square. 
The  ellipse  :  theoretical  and  practical  use  in  shops. 

4.    Twelfth  Grade. 

Numerical  trigonometry  of  the  oblique  triangle. 
Law  of  sines. 
Law  of  cosines. 

A  thorough  review  of  mathematics,  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  pupils. 

The  review  should  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  what 
mathematics  is.  and  a  preparation  for  the  job  or  for  further 
study.  It  should,  as  far  as  may  be.  prepare  the  most  able 
and  ambitious  boys  for  higher  technical  institutions. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  shop  problems  used  in  the  mathematics  class  are  in 
general  to  be  chosen  in  such  a  way  and  taught  at  such  times 
as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  shop  instructors.  (See 
paragraph  2  under  The  Point  of  View  Governing  the 
Instruction.)  Some  of  the  applications  which  may  be  found 
profitable  are  suggested  here. 

ELECTRICAL. 

The  sine  curve. 

Alternating  current  formulas. 

W  =  E  I  cos  A 

R  =  Z  cos  A 

2fffl  =  i  sin  A 

The  sine  and  cosine  of  an  obtuse  angle. 

MACHINE  SHOP. 
Compound  and  differential  indexing. 
Application    of     trigonometry    to    more  complicated 
machine  shop  jobs  such  as  computing  dimensions  of  dove- 
tails, and  three-wire  system  of  measuring  threads. 
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BOOKS. 


The  text  book  for  grades  9  and  10  should  be  one  of  the 
simplified  modern  books  such  as: 
First  Year  Mathematics. 

Evans  &  Marsh.  Merrill. 
Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Third  Course. 

Vosburgh,  Gentleman  and  Hessler.  Macmillan. 
Everyday  Algebra. 

Barber.    Houghton  Mifflin. 

In  grades  11  and  12  pupils  should  be  supplied  with: 
Four  Place  Tables. 

E.  V.  Huntington.    Harvard  Cooperative  Society. 

Some  sources  of  problem  material  with  which  the 
mathematics  teacher  should  be  familiar  are  suggested  below: 

REFERENCE    BOOKS    WHICH    IN    SOME  CASES 

MAY  BE  USED  AS  TEXTS. 
Elements  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

Herbert  E.  Cobb.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Constructive  Text  Book  of  Practical  Mathematics. 

Horace  W.  Marsh.    D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co. 
Elements  of  Construction. 

Charles  A.  King.    American  Book  Co. 
Inside  Finishing. 

Charles  A.  King.    American  Book  Co. 
Mathematics  for  Machinists. 

R.  W.  Burnham.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Practical  Mathematics. 

Norman  W.  MacLachlan.    Longmans  Green  &  Co. 
Practical  Mathematics. 

A.  C.  Cracknell.    Longmans  Green  d:  Co. 
Problems  in  Strength  of  Materials. 

William  K.  Shepard.    Ginn  &  Co. 
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Technical  Trigonometry. 

Horace  W.  Marsh.    John  Wiley  tfc  Sons. 
Vocational  Algebra. 

G.  Wentworth  and  D.  D.  Smith.    Ginn  &  Co. 
American  Machinists  Gear  Book. 

Lague  &  Trautshold.    McGraw  Hill  Co. 
Elements  of  Electricity. 

W.  H.  Timbie.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
The  Essentials  of  Electricity. 

W.  H.  Timbie.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Alternating  Current  Electricity  and.  Its  Application 
to  Industry  (First  and  Second  Courses).    Two  books. 

Timbie  &  Higbie.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Essentials  of  Alternating  Current. 

Timbie  &  Higbie.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Shop  Mathematics. 

John  M.  Christman.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Mathematics  for  Technical  and  Vocational  Schools. 

Slade  &  Margolis.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
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CITY  OF  BOSTON 
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In  School  Committee,  April  11,  1927. 

Ordered,  That  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  copies  of  the 
accompanying  pamphlet  "School  Planning  and  Trend 
of  School  Population''  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
printed  as  a  school  document. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


[1.500-4-S--27.] 


FOREWORD. 


The  aim  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  present  in  a  modest 
way  the  planning  and  studies  made  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
and  other  Officers  of  the  Board,  both  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future  school  needs  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  pamphlet  shows  how  all  changes  affecting  the 
public  schools  are  carefully  watched.  It  is  just  this 
careful  watching  and  planning  that  has  made  possible 
the  satisfactory  school  housing  conditions  that  obtain 
in  Boston. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  from  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  and  from  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  It  also 
embodies  a  report  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association, 
Committee  on  Educational  Problems.  It  was  prepared 
with  the  help  of  Assistant  Superintendent  John  C. 
Brodhead,  by 

LOUIS  J.  FISH, 

Assistant  Educational  Research. 
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BOSTON'S  SCHOOL  PLANNING. 


School  systems  do  not  obtain  modern  buildings,  ade- 
quate sites  and  suitable  equipment  by  any  hit-or-miss 
methods  of  procedure.  The  procedure  must  be  devised 
and  executed  with  intelligence  and  farsightedness.  The 
school  building  program  must  be: 

1.  A  Unit. —  The  school  buildings  and  sites  must 
make  up  an  interrelated  series. 

2.  A  Scientific  Plan. —  Present  needs  must  be  con- 
sidered and  future  demands  anticipated.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  look  ahead  five,  ten  or  even  fifteen  years. 
The  plan  must  be  based  on  known  facts:  such  as  the 
locations  of  the  homes  of  the  school  population,  the  rate 
and  direction  of  growth  in  school  population,  nearness  to 
playgrounds,  transportation  facilities,  private  schools, 
and  dangerous  arterial  highways.  Modern  school  plan- 
ning procedures  do  well  when  they  imitate  the  elaborate 
plans  of  public  utilities.  Gas.  electric,  and  telephone 
companies  predict  future  demands  by  the  most  careful 
procedures. 

A  study  of  the  school  population  trends  in  the  several 
sections  of  a  city  indicates  approximately  where  new 
needs  will  arise.  The  growth  and  the  movements  of  the 
population  of  a  city  are  in  themselves  reliable  indicia 
of  the  need  of  additional  school  accommodations.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Boston  shows  the  location  of 
every  public  school  building  in  the  city.  The  popula- 
tion map  on  page  11  gives  the  increases  or  decreases 
by  districts  since  1910. 
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Brighton,  with  an  increase  of  80.2  per  cent  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  and  with  an  increase  of  13.7  per  cent 
in  the  last  five  years,  has  been  having  serious  attention. 
The  Schoolhouse  Commission  has  purchased  a  beautiful 
site  for  a  new  high  school  in  Brighton,  and  when  this 
proposed  new  building  is  erected,  it  is  intended  to  con- 
vert the  present  high  school  into  an  intermediate  school 
to  accommodate  the  Allston  intermediate  classes  now 
housed  in  the  Washington  Allston  building.  In  Brighton 
proper  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  large  inter- 
mediate school  will  be  built  to  accommodate  the  inter- 
mediate classes  now  housed  in  the  Winship  building,  to 
which  was  recently  added  an  additional  story. 

West  Roxbury,  with  an  increase  of  61.4  per  cent  in 
population  in  fifteen  years,  and  the  enormous  growth  of 
16.7  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  is  also  receiving  the 
careful  attention  of  the  School  Committee.  A  spacious 
lot  has  been  purchased  for  an  intermediate  school  on 
Pershing  road,  between  Centre  street  and  Jamaicaway. 
The  proposed  school  would  provide  accommodations 
for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  from  the 
Jefferson  School  and  from  the  Agassiz,  Bowditch  and 
Lowell  Districts.  In  addition,  a  proposition  is  under 
consideration  for  the  construction  of  another  large  inter- 
mediate school  in  Roslindale. 

South  Boston  needs  and  merits  a  new  building 
especially  designed  for  intermediate  school  purposes 
and  it  is  hoped  to  erect  such  ;i  building  in  the  western 
end  of  the  peninsula.  A  recent  addition  to  the  high 
school  has  given  South  Boston  adequate  high  school 
accommodations. 
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Charlestowii  in  the  last  five  years  has  shown  a  growth 
of  10.6  per  cent.  This  may  be  due  to  the  locating  of 
large  manufacturing  plants  in  that  section.  With  the 
building  of  new  parochial  schools  and  the  plans  under 
consideration  for  public  school  buildings.  Charlestown's 
needs  are  having  substantial  recognition.  It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  large  intermediate  school  in  the  Warren- 
Bunker  Hill  District,  the  center  of  Chariest  own,  to 
take  care  of  all  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  pupils 
of  Charlestown. 

East  Boston  has  shown  only  a  slight  increase  in  popu- 
lation during  the  last  five  years,  and  in  fact  during  the 
last  ten  years.  This  was  due  to  the  cessation  of  immi- 
gration. At  the  present  time  and  for  some  years  to 
come  its  building  accommodations  seem  ample. 

With  the  opening  of  the  magnificent  new  high  school 
building  in  East  Boston,  the  old  high  school  building 
was  reconstructed  and  is  now  used  most  satisfactorily 
as  an  intermediate  school,  accommodating  all  inter- 
mediate grade  pupils  of  that  section  of  East  Boston. 
The  other  section  had  already  been  provided  with  a  new 
40-room  intermediate  school,  the  Donald  McKay.  By 
the  provision  of  these  additional  accommodations,  all 
the  traditional  eight-grade  schools  in  East  Boston, 
except  the  Blackinton-John  Cheverus,  have  become 
six-grade  schools. 

Roxbury  shows  a  slight  increase  in  population  during 
the  last  ten  years.  There  are  no  signs  indicating  any 
immediate  increase  in  population  and  the  recently 
authorized  construction  would  seem  ample  to  take  care 
of  its  school  housing  needs. 
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The  recent  transfer  of  the  pupils  of  the  Roxbury  High 
School  to  the  girls'  unit  of  the  new  Memorial  High 
School  has  made  possible  the  use  of  the  entire  Roxbury 
High  School  building  for  the  Boston  Clerical  School. 
The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the 
boys'  unit  of  the  Memorial  High  School  which  should  be 
completed  early  in  1928. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  enlarging  the 
site  of  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  It  is  hoped 
in  the  near  future  to  erect  an  addition  of  at  least  nine 
rooms  to  the  high  school. 

A  12-room  addition  to  the  Lewis  Intermediate  School 
has  been  completed  recently  and  provisions  have  been 
made  in  the  plans  and  site  for  further  additions  as 
needed.  The  School  Committee  has  made  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  a  site  in  the  Dudley  Dis- 
trict for  an  intermediate  school  to  house  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  from  the  Comins  School, 
from  the  Dudley  and  Dillaway  Districts,  and  possibly 
from  a  part  of  the  Sherwin  District. 

Dorchester  shows  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  popula- 
tion. Within  the  next  five  years  the  increase  may  be 
marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  rapid  transit  line. 
With  two  separate  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  Dorchester  is  well  provided  with  high  school 
accommodations.  The  new  20-room  Grover  Cleveland 
Intermediate  School  is  accommodating  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  from  the  neighboring  por- 
tions of  the  Mary  Hemenway,  the  Mather,  and  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Districts. 
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It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  40-room  intermediate  school 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wellington  Hill  to  provide  for 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  from  the  Edmund 
P.  Tileston  District,  from  the  southerly  edge  of  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Dist  rict,  and,  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary,  from  the  Frank  V.  Thompson,  which  is  one 
of  our  newer  intermediate  schools. 

Hyde  Park  shows  a  constant  growth  of  over  10  per 
cent  every  five  years.  The  school  housing  facilities 
of  this  section  are  being  carefully  studied,  and,  with  an 
eye  to  the  future,  provisions  have  been  made  to  meet 
this  constant  increase.  The  present  building  program 
of  the  School  Committee  provides  very  properly  for  a 
new  high  school  in  Hyde  Park,  the  site  for  which  has 
already  been  purchased.  The  School  Committee,  when 
this  new  building  is  completed,  contemplates  the 
remodeling  of  the  present  Hyde  Park  High  School  and 
converting  it  into  a  central  intermediate  school. 

The  City  Proper  is  apparently  well  taken  care  of,  so 
far  as  school  buildings  are  concerned,  although  it  is 
true  that  probably  certain  of  the  old  buildings  should 
in  the  near  future  be  abandoned  as  school  buildings. 
The  population  of  this  section  shows  a  constant  decrease 
of  between  5  and  10  per  cent.*  There  is  contemplated 
the  erection  of  an  intermediate  school  at  the  corner  of 
Camden  street  and  Shawmut  avenue  on  land  recently 
purchased  for  this  purpose  by  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission. This  building  would  house  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  grade  pupils  from  several  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, including  the  Hyde,  Everett,  Rice,  and  Dwight, 
thus  relieving  the  central  high  schools  of  certain  pupils 
of  the  ninth  grade. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  School  is  at  present  organized 
on  an  intermediate  basis. 

*  See  population  map. 
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Frequent  studies  made  by  the  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment convinced  the  School  Committee  that  the  school 
population  in  the  West  End  is  rapidly  diminishing.* 
A  new  intermediate  building  for  this  section  of  the  city, 
therefore,  was  found  impracticable.  In  order  that 
intermediate  school  facilities  might  not  be  denied  the 
pupils  of  the  West  End,  the  School  Committee  trans- 
ferred the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  existing  ele- 
mentary schools  to  the  Washington  School,  and  this 
school  then  became  distinctively  intermediate  and 
further  relieved  the  central  high  schools  of  the  pupils  of 
the  ninth  grade.  The  necessary  changes  were  made  by 
the  Schoolhouse  Commission  and  an  intermediate  school 
was  organized,  the  traditional  elementary  schools  becom- 
ing six-grade  schools. 

Influenced  by  studies  that  had  been  made  by  its 
officials,  the  School  Committee  decided,  beginning  Sep- 
tember, 1926,  to  utilize  the  Michelangelo  School, 
formerly  elementary,  in  the  North  End,  as  an  inter- 
mediate center  for  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
pupils  of  the  Hancock  and  Eliot  Districts.  These  two 
districts  became  six-grade  districts. 

For  the  North  End,  money  has  been  appropriated  for 
enlarging  the  site  of  the  Pormort  School  adjoining  the 
Michelangelo.  It  is  hoped  in  the  future  to  build  upon 
this  enlarged  site,  in  replacement  of  the  Pormort  build- 
ing, a  substantial  modern  building  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities,  both  intermediate  and  elementary. 


*  See  Head  Masters'  Association  Report. 
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The  studies  in  school  housing  facilities  mentioned  in 
the  previous  paragraphs  include  the  following: 

1.  Growth  of  the  city  in  directions  not  anticipated. 

2.  Decrease  or  increase  in  population  in  certain 
sections. 

3.  Changes  in  zoning  classifications. 

4.  Opening  of  new  thoroughfares  or  means  of  rapid 
transit. 

5.  Movements  in  school  population. 

In  conformity  with  the  trend  toward  scientific  pro- 
cedure in  public  school  building  programs,  the  school 
authorities  have  carefully  weighed  these  outstanding 
factors.  A  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  needs  of 
the  district  where  the  school  is  to  be  built  is  made  before 
a  building  is  authorized.  Every  effort  is  made  to  ascer- 
tain by  scientific  methods  the  new  demands  for  school- 
house  facilities  and  to  provide  efficiently  the  educa- 
tional service  which  those  demands  necessitate. 
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FUTURE    POPULATION    GROWTH  OF 
BOSTON. 


The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  population 
in  Boston  are  shown  by  districts  in  the  population  chart. 
The  sub-areas  or  subdivisions  as  shown  on  page  11  are 
of  value  in  any  prognostication  of  future  building  needs. 
Of  course  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  any 
school  that  draws  its  pupils  from  the  entire  city. 

The  study  of  the  school  building  program  must  be 
considered  by  small  areas  possibly  by  single  school  dis- 
tricts. The  enumeration  of  these  districts  and  a  study 
of  the  school  population  have  been  made  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Boston  Head  Masters.  They  have  ascertained 
whether  the  territory  which  they  serve  has  grown  in 
total  school  population  or  whether  there  has  been  a 
decrease.  The  result  of  their  investigations  is  presented 
with  their  permission.    (See  page  25  of  this  pamphlet. 

Certain  sections  of  Boston,  namely,  West  Roxbury, 
Brighton,  and  Hyde  Park,  have  shown  a  steady  growth 
in  population  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Only  two 
sections  show  a  decrease.  Even  without  annexations 
which  are  always  a  possibility,  it  has  been  estimated 
conservatively  that  in  1940  the  population  of  Boston 
will  be  over  900,000.  Even  if  the  ratio  of  the  total 
public  school  registration  to  the  total  population  should 
remain  as  it  is,  the  total  school  registration  would  at 
that  date  be  approximately  189,000.  It  may  be 
expected,  however,  that  the  ratio  of  the  school  popula- 
tion will  increase.  If  the  increase  is  placed  at  25  per 
cent,  the  net  school  registration  will  be  36,000  greater, 
or  a  total  of  225,000  enrolled  in  1940. 
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Ratio  of  Increase,  in  Public  and 
Parochial  School  Population 
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It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  per  cent  which  the 
public  school  enrolment  is  of  the  total  population  will 
increase  with  the  additional  educational  facilities  which 
will  be  provided  in  our  schools.  These  will  attract 
more  children  and  tend  to  keep  them  longer  in  school. 
The  estimated  increase  of  25  per  cent  is  approximately 
the  increase  in  the  past  fifteen  years  and  therefore  may 
be  considered  a  really  conservative  estimate. 

The  problem  of  accurately  anticipating  the  growth  in 
school  population  and  of  making  ample  and  timely 
provision  therefor  is  ever  present.  In  order  to  solve 
this  problem,  the  School  Committee  has  entered  upon 
a  comprehensive  plan  looking  to  the  future  for  com- 
pletion, and  the  building  program  thereof  involves  an 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Thus,  the 
School  Committee  recognizes  the  existing  housing  con- 
ditions and  anticipates  the  future  needs  that  will  arise 
in  the  development  of  a  progressive  and  modern  educa- 
tional organization. 
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I  HI;  CI;NTI:R   Ol  TRANSPORTATION. 


The  transportation  center  for  the  school  population 
of  the  City  of  Boston  is  Dudley  Street  Station  on  the 
Boston  Klevatcd.  The  usual  running  time  to  Dudley 
Street  Station  is  as  follows:* 


Spring  street,  Went  Roxbury  ...  .     2S  minutes 

({rove  street,  West  Roxbury  24  minutes 

('leary  square,  Hyde  Park       ...  .     23  minutes 

Mattapan  square,  Dorchester  24  minutes 

Lower  Mills,  Dorchester  ...  23  minutes 
Neponset,  Dorchester                         ...     22  minutes 

Dorchester  street,  Broadway,  South  Boston  23  minutes 

Meridian,  Lexington  streets,  Mast  Boston  I!)  minutes 

Sullivan  square,  ('harlestown  ...  .10  minutes 

Market,  Washington  streets,  Brighton  27  minutes 

Average  running  time  to  Dudley  Street  Station  23  minutes 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  tabulation  that  a  specialized 
School  drawing  for  its  student  body  from  the  entire  city 
is  well  located  near  Dudley  Street  Station.  Boys  and 
girls  living  close  to  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  city 
travel  about  the  same  amount  of  time  to  reach  their 
destination.    The  fare,  of  course,  is  the  same. 

*  Boston  Elevated  Figure! 
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THE   GEOGRAPHIC   CENTER   OF  BOSTON. 


The  geographic  center  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  at  the 
intersection  of  Walnut  avenue  and  Crawford  street  in 
the  Elm  Hill  district  of  Roxbury,  according  to  the 
Boston  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  is  just  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  south  of  the  Dudley  Street  Station  of  the 
Boston  Elevated.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  Dudley 
Street  Station  is  the  transportation  center  for  the  school 
population. 


THE   POPULATION    CENTER    OF  BOSTON 


The  center  of  population  of  Metropolitan  Boston, 
according  to  the  City  Planning  Board,  is  at  Harvard 
Bridge.  The  center  of  population  for  the  City  of 
Boston  has  not  been  ascertained.  Chart  No.  I  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  City  of  Boston 
by  districts,  and  Map  III  gives  the  increase  and  decrease 
in  population  in  each  district  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  last  five  years.  The 
following  tabulation  gives  the  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion residing  in  each  district. 

Pee  Cent  of  Boston's  Population  in  Each 
District. 

South  Boston  8.3    Charlestown  .      -      -  4.8 


Hyde  Park  .  .  .  2.5 
East  Boston  .  8.5 


Raxbury  .  .  .16.6 
]>jrchester  .  .21.5 
West  Roxbury  9.3    City  Proper  .  .22.0 

Brighton  6.1 
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INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  OR  THE 
K=6=3=3  PLAN." 


In  advancing  our  school  building  program,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  the  type  of  educational  organiza- 
tion which  was  adopted  some  years  ago  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  the  K-6-3-3  plan. 

The  K-6-3-3  plan  is  being  advantageously  developed 
here.  This  is  a  change  from  the  K-S-4  educational 
program  under  which  cities  used  to  work.  The  K-8-4 
program  involved  the  instruction  of  children  in  eight 
elementary  grades  after  the  kindergarten,  and  then  the 
continuation  of  their  instruction  in  four  years  of  high 
school.  The  K-6-3-3  program  reduces  the  elementary 
period  to  six  years:  permits  of  a  differentiation  of 
program  for  children  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade: 
allows  children  to  develop  according  to  their  own 
abilities  in  the  period  between  the  seventh  and  ninth 
grades,  inclusive:  and  then  permits  of  a  further  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  chosen  in  these  grades,  through  the 
three  years  in  high  school. 

The  housing  for  this  educational  plan  may  often  be 
provided  without  excessive  additional  expense  and 
elementary  school  buildings  may  be  used  as  inter- 
mediate schools.  In  some  cases  a  building  may  house 
Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  as  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School 
and  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School.  These  two 
schools  were  founded  on  the  6-6  basis  and  have  for 
years  maintained  a  six-grade  secondary  course  supple- 
mentary to  a  six-year  course  in  the  elementary  grades. 

*  Note. —  K  —  Kindergarten.  b*  —  Six  years  of  Elementary  Schools. 
3  —  Three  years  of  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School.  3  —  Three 
years  of  Senior  High  School. 
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Our  present-day  program  of  education,  involving  the 
classification  and  promotion  of  children,  requires  that 
large  groups  be  brought  together  so  that  children  may 
be  classified  according  to  their  mental  abilities  and  be 
promoted  frequently,  sometimes  during  the  school  year. 
The  future  program  for  intermediate  schools  in  Boston 
is  such  as  to  produce  a  definite  relationship  between  a 
certain  number  of  elementary  schools  and  an  inter- 
mediate school.  The  facts  have  been  made  available 
for  the  establishment  of  this  definite  relationship  and 
this  is  readily  seen  in  the  extension  of  the  K-6-3-3  plan 
in  our  schools,  showing  that  the  school  authorities  are 
now  thinking  in  terms  of  the  K-6-3-3  organization. 

The  K-6-3-3  movement  is  one  of  far-reaching 
significance,  and  each  successive  step  must  be  worked 
out  with  sound  judgment  and  infinite  care.  Eveiy  child 
in  the  seventh  grade  in  our  public  schools  today,  in 
whatever  school  located,  is  beginning  his  secondary 
school  life  and  is  accumulating  points  towards  his  high 
school  diploma.  The  School  Committee  refused  to 
jeopardize  the  welfare  of  pupils  by  rushing  recklessly 
into  city-wide  redistribution  of  pupils  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  curricula.  Its  building  program  has  also  been 
sound  and  economical.  The  School  Committee  wisely 
decided  to  "Hasten  slowly." 

The  school  authorities  have  attempted  constantly  to 
eliminate  the  unsatisfactory  results  that  come  from  a 
large  number  of  small  buildings  and  a  variety  of  types 
of  educational  organizations.  Neighboring  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  united  under  a  single  principal.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  unity  of  program  and  a  very  desirable 
classification  of  children  —  all  necessary  for  success  in 
individual  units  of  a  large  city  system. 
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Through  this  plan  of  consolidation,  Boston  has 
derived  all  the  advantages  that  go  with  a  large  school 
building.  It  lends  itself  to  the  more  uniform  measure- 
ment and  classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  their 
abilities.  It  further  helps  in  the  specialization  of  the 
instruction  for  children  of  distinctively  atypical  abilities. 
There  is  also  a  minimum  in  duplication  of  libraries, 
auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  rooms  and  equipment 
for  manual  instruction. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  excerpt  is  quoted  from 
Superintendent  Burke's  Annual  Report,  1926. 

"The  successful  establishing  of  the  intermediate 
school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system  is  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  achievements  for  Boston  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Two  results  are  being  brought 
about  through  this  agency  which  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  Boston,  for  they  affect  the  educa- 
tion of  that  great  company  of  children  who  have  been 
leaving  school  before  entering  the  high  school,  six- 
sevenths  of  all  attending  day  schools  ten  years  ago, 
five-sixths  today  of  the  140,000  in  attendance  on  day 
schools. 

"In  the  first  place  the  school  life  of  this  great  majority 
of  the  pupils,  over  100.000  in  number,  is  being  vitalized 
and  rendered  more  effective  throughout  their  course 
even  to  the  last  day  of  their  attendance.  This  is  of 
especial  value  during  the  last  years  when  moral  ideals 
and  attitudes  are  taking  definite  shape  in  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  child. 

"  Secondly,  the  years  which  the  pupil  had  thought 
would  be  his  last  years  in  school  are  made  so  interesting 
and  profitable  to  him  through  being  admirably  adapted 
to  his  spirit  and  nature  that  he  decides  to  prolong  his 
education  for  from  one  to  four  years.  This  means  a 
more  intelligent  citizenship  for  the  community.'' 
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THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

BOSTON. 


The  most  progressive  school  systems  will  provide  and 
maintain  an  agency  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  insure 
their  supply  of  capable  teachers.  Boston  maintains 
such  an  institution  —  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  This  institution  takes  into  consideration  the 
special  needs  of  the  system,  and  its  teachers  are  alive  to 
all  problems  connected  with  our  schools. 

No  work  is  more  important  to  our  school  system,  and, 
therefore,  this  school  is  organized  upon  the  highest 
professional  plane.  Its  facilities  are  available  without 
charge  to  the  residents  of  Boston  who  intend  to  follow 
teaching  as  a  profession  and  supplies  51  per  cent  of 
t  he  teaching  force. 

During  the  last  five  years  this  school  has  had  an 
increase  of  over  180  per  cent  in  its  average  membership. 
The  total  registration  for  1926  was  744. 
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By  the  Committee  on  Educational  Problems,  Boston  lh:\i>  Masters1 

Associ  ation. 

[mportant  population  changes  are  taking  place  in 
Boston  and  in  metropolitan  Boston  which  will  affect 
the  high  school  population  accordingly.  Some  evidences 
of  these  changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Many  of  our  alumni  are  living  in  the  suburbs. 

2.  We  transfer  more  pupils  to  suburban  high  schools 
than  we  receive  from  them. 

3.  Boston  is  not  growing  as  rapidly,  in  proportion, 
as  other  cities  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

4.  Parochial  high  schools  and  a  Hebrew  high  school 
are  being  organized. 

5.  Intermediate  schools  are  making  great  inroads  on 

the  number  of  pupils  doing  Grade  IX  work. 

"  Automobiles."  according  to  Col.  L.  P.  Avres,  "are 
remaking  our  cities.  The  new  city  (if  it  may  be  so 
called'  has  a  closely  built  up  business  center,  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  ring  or  transitional  twilight  zone 
formerly  residential,  but  now  a  mixture  of  business  and 
residential  buildings.  This,  in  turn,  is  surrounded  by 
a  suburban  area  greatly  built  up  and  developed  along 

residential  lines.    The  automobile  and  automotive  power 

are  at.  the  bottom  of  this  suburban  development.  Tin* 
inhabitants  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  art4  no  longer 

dependent  upon  street  or  steam  car  lines  with  their 

heavy  capital  investments.  Automobiles  and  motor-bus 
lines  are  their  means  of  transportation,  while  building 
construction  is  facilitated  by  trucks,  tractors  and  gas- 
engined  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 
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"Other  causes  of  suburban  growth  are  the  rising 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  people  and  low 
interest  rates  on  money.  In  general,  the  volume  of 
construction  varies  inversely  with  interest  rates.  The 
rising  standard  of  living  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
growth  of  the  building  in  Xew  England  of  summer  play- 
ground and  vacation  places." 

High  School  Population. 


Between  the  years  1919  and  1924  there  was  a  per  cent 
increase  in  high  school  population  as  follows: 


Boston  . 

.      .  40% 

Brookline 

.      .    68  % 

Somerville 

.      .  28% 

Lynn 

.      .  667 

Cambridge 

-      •  29% 

Springfield 

.      .  1027c 

Belmont 

-      •  73% 

Wellesley 

•      -  30^ 

Worcester 

-      •  58% 

Milton  . 

.      .  307 

Winthrop 

•      •  30% 

Water  town 

.      .  597 

Newton 

.      .  2&-( 

Twenty-five  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  is  characteristic  of 
most  other  cities. 


High  School  Population.  Boston. 


June  30.  1905  . 

6,366 

June  30,  1916  . 

15,276 

1906  . 

6.632 

1917  . 

15,074 

1907  . 

6.709 

1918  . 

13,612 

1908  . 

7.448 

1919  . 

13,815 

1909  . 

8.869 

1920  . 

14,294 

1910 

9.982 

1921  . 

15,979 

1911  . 

10.989 

1922 

18,301 

1912  . 

11,793 

1923 

19,071 

1913 

12.289 

1924 

19,370 

1914  . 

13.339 

1925  . 

20.097 

1915  . 

14.612 
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Population  from  which  high  school  population  is 
recruited.  Figures  are  as  of  June  30  each  year.  There 
seems  to  be  no  law  by  which  we  can  predict  in  June  the 
high  school  population  in  September.  With  regard  to 
1925.  note  that  the  growth  of  Grade  IX  of  intermediate 
schools  for  September  is  not  shown. 


VI TT 

I  Yvh 

IX 

lint.) 

VT 

JUL, 

l  otai. 

Increase. 

September 
High 
School 
Increase. 

1QI4  

7.663 

4.764 
• 

5.540 
5.510 
5,355 
5.27$ 

3.574 
3,830 
4.025 
3.S5S 
3,752 
3,922 

2.501 
2.627 

18,502 
19.619 
20,493 
19,841 
18,552 
18.995 

1,243 
1,521 
33 

1915  

7,960 
7,632 
6.949 

6,935 

1.117 
874 

1910  

2.998 

I«17  

2.996 
2.573 
2.77$ 

*D652 

,  D1.105 
970 

1918  

D1.2S9 
443 

1019  

4.49S 

$62 

1,051 

1920  

7,519 

4.495 

1,047 

3,913 

3,024 

19.998 

1.003 

602 

1921  

S.159 

5,1$9 

1.337 

4.45S 

3.322 

22.465 

2,467 

2,836 

1922  

$.065 

5.S$$ 

1,579 

5,296 

3,674 

24.502 

2,037 

1,762 

1923  

$.007 

5,565 

1,860 

5.639 

4,118 

25,189 

687 

D90 

1924  

7,913 

5,250 

2.0S4 

5,496 

4,518 

25,261 

72 

578 

1925  

$.192 

5,902 

2,356 

6.533 

4,865 

27, $4$ 

2.5S7 

D20 

*  D  is  decrease. 
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Population  BY  School  DISTRICTS. 


All  districts  show  a  gain  for  the  period  studied. 
Some  of  them,  however,  show  a  loss  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  period. 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Clain. 

1925  2( 

10,147 

10,(il  5 

10,801 

1  1  ,00  I 

1 1  ,316 

1 1 ,366 

3,332 

+  84 

Charles  town  

2, 855 

2,992 

3,860 

3,040 

4,072 

4,146 

1 ,760 

—24 

North  End  

4,!)8l 

5,31!) 

5,537 

5,61 1 

5,516 

5,233 

404 

—  180 

WcHt  End  

5,782 

5,058 

6,010 

5,001 

5,652 

5,102 

728 

*  —300 

4,188 

4,315 

4,341 

4,316 

4,210 

4,173 

131 

*— 118 

3,616 

3,741 

3,010 

4,021 

4,107 

4,101 

674 

—152 

8,422 

8,646 

8,703 

8,067 

9,083 

0,028 

(99 

—56 

1 1,548 

15,100 

15,500 

1  5.705 

11,664 

16,502 

2.362 

+  36 

4,535 

4,67  1 

4,700 

4,816 

4,962 

4,810 

607 

+230 

Wett  Koxbury  

5,304 

5,:-t7:i 

5,447 

5,505 

5,267 

6,253 

1 ,555 

+  476 

DorchuBter  

2:<,07() 

23,990 

23,644 

23,324 

2.-{,XK7 

25,606 

3  4 16 

*  +642 

2  151 

2,282 

2,102 

2,606 

2,659 

2,614 

516 

—56 

*  Some  rearrangements  in  districts  nave  taken  place. 


The  Populat ion  by  Grades. 
Note  that  by  following  Hie  figures  between  the 
diagonal  lines  ;i  rather  whA  statistical  history  of  a 
group  is  shown.    The  table  shows  the  growth  by  grades 
over  a  period  of  years. 


GRADES 


III 


IV 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


ix  a) 


XI 


XII 


JULY 

1915 


72083 


IJ59t 


/0(j3/ 


10/0/ 


)/./5 


A  >// 


5540 


—  3330 


2627 


2232 


1916 


12347 


IOt>67 


II0O9 


/Wit 


10270 


W7 ', 


79(jO 


4Q25 


1917 


11972 


ia'j// 


/exxxj 


//,-wto 


Q549 


'<_>5/ 


5  ')  O 


3M5H 


2V90 


1918 


12548 


/04m 


9828 


IQ445 


1032/ 


9044 


8073 


5278 


5752 


25  73 


2^77$ 


2420 


1919 


12983 


/040/ 


9825 


/0//3 


70/32 


as  74 


693: 


4498 


802 


3922 


2356 


1920 


1345) 


IQ76I 


9893 


fOOOi 


70/30 


9473 


8969 


75/9 


2489 


1921 


//2/4 


J 0457 


/0092 


/OQ5/ 


9823 


87 7S 


8/59 


5/89 


73-34 


445B  3322 


ZQ5r, 


\9ZZ 


W772  70729 


9970 


9775 


8759  8Q65 


5888 


75  79  5290 


3074 


Z902 


1923 
1924 


1925 


13572 


18847 


1109/ 


17378 


U02I 


775/2 


If/57 


1/612 


7O039 


1/021 


9757 


/0285 


8084 


8620 


8007 


79/3 


8/92 


5505 


5250 


/GOO 


2084 


5496  45/8 


3223 


3579 
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High  School  Enrolment. 


July  1,  1925. 

July  1,  1926. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Cambridge  

2,013 

1,741 

3,754 

2,000 

1,792 

3,792 

909 

1,149 

2,058 

958 

1,197 

2,155 

Brockton  

1,146 

1,258 

2,404 

1,310 

1,415 

2,725 

Dedham  

264 

290 

554 

283 

326 

609 

706 

778 

1,484 

701 

726 

1,427 

Belmont  

259 

263 

522 

281 

288 

569 

Watertown  

332 

336 

698 

363 

386 

749 

19)9 

DEC  INC 

1920 

DEC.  INC 

1921 

DEC.  INC 

1922 

pec.  inc. 

1923 

DEC.  |HC 

1924 

DEC.  INC 

/925 

DEC  INC 

1926 

pec.  inc. 

EL  AST  BOSTON 

336 

216 

371 

204 

216 

302 

64 

228 

CHARLE5T0WN 

39 

130 

163 

9 

159 

76 

Z4 

30 

NORTH  END 

150 

273 

361 

41 

43 

283 

180 

123 

WEST  END 

32 

115 

179 

49 

237 

341 

474 

185 

CITY  PROPER 

90 

94 

77 

67 

64 

III 

118 

327 

SOUTH  CND 

117 

119 

141 

179 

249 

13 

152 

158 

SOUTH  BOSTON 

88 

121 

356 

330 

124 

98 

56 

134 

ROXBURY 

243 

286 

523 

243 

427 

609 

36 

160 

BRIGHTON 

247 

8 

46 

130 

205 

83 

230 

350 

WEST  ROXBURY 

155 

97 

227 

41 

287 

393 

476 

447 

DORCHESTER 

571 

184 

541 

153 

379 

674 

642 

993 

HYDE  PARK 

31 

139 

112 

209 

50 

44 

56 

188 

CHART  V.— SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  BOSTON  —  CHANGES  AND  TENDENCIES. 
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Notes. 

1.  The  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  planning  for 
and  laying  out  new  streets,  in  erection  of  garages  and 
office  buildings,  and  in  shifting  of  population  seem  to 
hasten  the  time  of  a  Greater  Boston.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  facts  presented  here  point  to  the  time 
not  too  far  distant  when  a  greater  Boston  will  become 
a  municipal  and  economic  necessity.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  need  of  caution  in  building  up  organization  and 
in  planning  additions  to  our  buildings. 

2.  The  greater  appreciation  of  and  demand  for  edu- 
cation that  was  manifest  after  the  World  War  seems  to 
have  passed  its  peak  as  far  as  young  men  are  concerned. 
That  same  feeling  is  probably  being  felt  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  family. 

3.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  movement 
in  population  from  the  center  of  the  Hub  along  the 
spokes  toward  the  outer  rim  is  less  pronounced  today 
than  it  was  when  the  Massachusetts  Census  figures  for 
1925  were  made  available  for  study;  it  is  probably  a 
little  more  pronounced. 

4.  Inroads  are  being  made  on  high  school  numbers 
by: 

A.  Shifting  of  population. 

B.  Organization  of  parochial  high  schools. 

C.  Organization  of  a  Hebrew  high  school. 

D.  Growth  of  intermediate  schools. 

5.  Has  the  time  not  arrived  when  the  Boston  high 
schools  should  do  junior  college  work?  If  so,  should 
not  two  separate  lines  of  work  be  started:  The  work  of 
the  Junior  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Junior 
College  of  Business  Administration? 
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l~.  S.  State. 
1910.  1915. 


U.  S. 
1920. 


IXCHEAS1 


^TATE . 

1925. 


Years. 


10 
Years. 


Years. 


Per  Cent 

South  Boston  

69,745 

63,815 

64,803 

*9.6 

*  7 

0 

*  1  5 

: -7.727 

127,683 

126,525 

129,883 

10.3 

1 

2.6 

Dorchester  

115,780 

128,119 

156.006 

167,015 

44.2 

20 

8 

7.0 

45.594 

56,071 

63,067 

73,621 

61.4 

31 

2 

16.7 

Brighton  

26,575 

34,782 

42,102 

47,900 

80.2 

37 

7 

13.7 

41,444 

39.601 

34.272 

37,918 

*8.5 

*  4 

2 

10.6 

Hvde  Park  

15.507 

17,458 

18,029 

19.S45 

20.9 

13 

6 

10.0 

East  Boston  

58.488 

65,680 

63,051 

66,534 

13  7 

1 

3 

5  5 

Citv  Proper  

193,274 

196,300 

181,193 

172,101 

*  10.9 

*  11 

8 

*5j0 

686.092 

670.585 

745,439 

748,060 

779,620 

16.2 

4 

5 

4.2 

Decrease. 


Note. —  Hyde  Park,  15,507,  was  not  annexed  until  1912,  so 
670.585  is  used  as  the  population  in  1910. 
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APPEN  DIX. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  1910=1927. 


CITY  PROPER. 


Yeak.  Rooms. 

1910  Girls'  High  Colony   * 

1910  Peter  Faneuil   17 

1911  Abraham  Lincoln   40 

1913  John  J.  Williams  •      .  12 

1914  Wells  Annex   4 

1916  William  Blackstone   24 

1919  Michelangelo  .28 

1923  Trade  School  for  Girls     ..   * 

1923  William  McKinley   8 


DORCHESTER 

1911  Edmund  P.  Tileston  

1911  John  Lothrop  Motley  

1912  Benedict  Fenwick  

1912  William  Bradford  

1913  Ellen  H.  Richards  

1913  Martha  Baker  

1914  Florence  Nightingale  

19 15  Quincy  E.  Dickerman  

1918  Emily  A.  Fifield  

1918  Rochambeau  

1918  Audubon  ...   

1919  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw  

1919  Sarah  Greenwood  

1922  Frank  V.  Thompson  

1922  Lowell  Mason  

1923  John  L.  Motley  Addition  .... 

1923  Lucy  Stone  

1923  Thomas  Francis  Leen  

1923  William  Lloyd  Garrison  Addition  . 

1924  Charles  Logue    .      .  ... 

1925  Champlain  :  

*  Note. —  Number  of  room  not  given  for  high  schools. 


10 
12 
8 
8 
4 
10 
16 
16 
17 
9 
10 
25 
29 
4 
6 
6 
4 
1 
8 
12 
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DORCHESTER. 

Year.  Rooms. 

1925    Frank  V.  Thompson  Addition       ....  9 

1925    Robert  Treat  Paine   16 

1925    Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  ....  * 

1925  Grover  Cleveland     .......  20 

1927    Thomas  J.  Kenny   8 

EAST  BOSTON. 

1910  Samuel  Adams   22 

1912    Ulysses  S.  Grant   18 

1914    Philip  H.  Sheridan   12 

1921  Curtis  Guild   9 

1922  Daniel  Webster   16 

1924    Dante  Alighieri   8 

1926  East  Boston  High  School   * 

1926    Donald  McKay   30 

SOUTH  BOSTON. 

1914    George  Frisbie  Hoar   12 

1926    Michael  J.  Perkins   8 

1926    South  Boston  High  School  Addition     ...  11 

BRIGHTON. 

1914    Mary  Lyon   6 

1923  Oak  Square  School  Addition   2 

1924  Alexander  Hamilton   4 

1924    Andrew  Jackson   12 

1924  Winship  School  Addition   4 

1925  Rebuilding  of  Bennett  School   7 

1925    James  A.  Garfield     .......  8 

1925  Thomas  Gardner  Addition   8 

1926  Alexander  Hamilton  Addition        ....  4 

1926    Harriet  A.  Baldwin   8 

1926    James  J.  Storrow   4 

(  HARLESTOWN. 

1911  James  A.  McDonald   2 

1926    Harold  Spencer  Memorial  Annex  .... 

1926    Oliver  Holden  '    .  4 

*  Note. —  Number  of  room  not  given  for  high  schools. 
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ROXBURY. 

Year. 

Rooms. 

1  Q1  n 

VV  HIld.111  lulUj  Ll  Udl  I  IfeUll  .... 

1  Ol  1 

Charles  Bulfinch  ..... 

1  9 

101  1 

iy  1 1 

John  W  mthrop  ...... 

1 

1  Q1  1 

iy  1 1 

i^aiavetT/e  ....... 

c 
o 

George  T.  Angell  ..... 

1  9 
1Z 

1010 

lyiz 

Lewis  ....... 

i  — 
1  / 

1  01  Q 

iyio 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

* 

mgn  ocnooi  or  r lacucai  riiis  Annex 

* 

1  Q  1  r 

Xllgll  OCllOOl  Ol  V_  UIIlIIlcI  Lc 

1017 

iyi  i 

-Dosion  i  raae  ocnooi  .... 

1  091 

Dearborn  Annex  ..... 

Q 
O 

1  099 

xiioiic  i^aiin  ...... 

1  099 

I—I  fin  v\T    1  1 — 1  i  rr tv i  t~\  o 

xi Kziii  \       xii^giiibuii  ..... 

1  9 
1Z 

1  09^ 

r  1  1  nO  f\  i  1      7*  O      h?  AACO"\  *"Q  1  l~ 

90. 
ZU 

1  09  J. 

juna  \\  aid  none  Auuiiion 

O 

1  09  J. 

-Lvdipn  >v  aioo  n,iiiei  son  .... 

o 
o 

1925 

Morrison  Building  

15 

1925 

George  T.  Angell  

5 

Boston  Trade  School  Addition 

1  Q9A 

3iemoiiai  xiign  ocnooi  ivjrins  Lmtj 

1  09A 

lyzo 

Lewis  Addition  ...... 

1  9 
1Z 

1  Q1  Q 

iyio 

Mozart  ....... 

4 

1  01  Q 

jonn  u.  x  niioiicK  ..... 

c 
o 

1010 

iyiy 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  ..... 

1  i  \ 
10 

1  09  1 

iyz4 

W  cishmgton  Irving  ..... 

1  9 
1Z 

1  09  J. 
iyZ4 

Theodore  Parker  ..... 

4 

1  09  J. 

HiUWlll  X  .  OectVcl  ..... 

1 

-t 

1925 

Beethoven  

4 

1925 

Henry  Vane  Addition  .... 

4 

1926 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Addition 

.   .  .  18 

1926 

Washington  Irving  (Second  Unit)  . 

12 

1927 

Washington  Irving  (Third  L'nit) 

12 

*  Note. —  Number  of  room  not  given  for  high  schools. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5-1927 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


RESTRICTIONS  DN  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


(SUPPLEMENT  TO  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12  1921 
REPRINTED  JUNE,  1926 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5  -1920  — A  COURSE  IN  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION  FOR  LATIN  AND  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  FOR  9TH  GRADES  IN  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.) 


PREPARED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE 
COMMISSIONERS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1927 


AND 


In  School  Committee.  June  6,  1927. 

Ordered.  That  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Restrictions  on 
the  Use  of  School  Buildings  in  Connection  with  Physical 
Education"  (Supplement  to  School  Document  No.  12  — 
1921,  reprinted  June,  1926,  Course  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  the  Day  Elementary  and  Day  Intermediate 
Schools,  Grades  I  to  VIII,  inclusive),  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  is  hereby 
adopted;  and  the  printing  of  seventy-five  hundred 
(7,500)  copies  as  a  school  document  is  hereby  authorized. 
Attest: 

ELLEX  M.  CROXIX, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During  the  past  few  years,  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse 
Commissioners  and  the  officials  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee have  been  making  a  study  of  safety  of  school 
buildings  as  related  to  approved  physical  education  exer- 
cises by  pupils.  The  document  herewith  presented 
embodies  the  results  of  these  discussions  and  observa- 
tions, and  supersedes  all  instructions  heretofore  given 
principals  or  teachers  concerning  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  school  buildings  in  connection  with  physical 
education. 
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PROHIBITION  OF   CERTAIN  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 


I.— DEFINITIONS. 

Permanent  Prohibition.' —  A  prohibition  that  is  placed  on 
an  exercise  in  each  and  every  building  regardless  of 
the  type  of  construction,  grade  of  pupils  in  the 
school,  or  any  other  restriction  or  non-restriction. 

Temporary  Prohibition. —  A  prohibition  of,  or  revision  in 
part,  of  an  exercise  which  varies  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  building  and  the  grade  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school,  to  be  observed  as  a  whole, 
except  where  especial  note  is  made  for  any  particular 
building;  on  the  floors  above  the  basement. 

Xo  Prohibition. —  There  is  no  temporary  prohibition 
placed  on  any  exercise  in  Document  No.  12,  1921, 
and  School  Document  No.  5  —  1920  —  A  Course 
in  Physical  Education  for  Latin  and  Day  High 
Schools  and  for  9th  Grades  in  Intermediate  Schools. 

Special  Note. —  Any  building  in  which  there  are  especial 
instructions  to  be  observed  is  so  noted,  in  a  num- 
bered paragraph  below  the  list  of  prohibited 
exercises. 

Supervision. —  A  "temporary"  or  "no"  prohibition  may 
be  revised  at  any  time  for  immediate  observance, 
by  the  Director  of  Physical  Education,  or  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission, and  shall  continue  in  observance  as  agreed 
on  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Board  of 
Schoolhouse  Commissioners. 

Instruction. —  Instructors  must  observe  all  the  condi- 
tions concerning  each  building  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  and  shall  give  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  exercises  are  to  be  carried  on  with  as 
"light  shock"  as  possible.    Any  misunderstanding 
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of  the  scope  of  these  prohibitions  will  be  the  subject 
of  immediate  investigation,  if  a  communication  is 
addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission, 1007  City  Hall  Annex. 
Buildings. —  A  first-class  building  is  one  with  masonry 
walls,  floor  slabs  and  partitions. 

A  second-class  building  is  one  with  masonry  walls, 
and  wood  floor  timbers  and  partitions. 

A  third-class  building  is  one  constructed  of  wood 
throughout  (including  stucco  face). 

Floor  or  story.    Any  floor  above  the  basement. 

II. — EXERCISE  PROHIBITIONS. 
Permanent. 

There  shall  be  no  rhythmic  marching,  running, 
stamping  or  jumping,  either  with  or  without  music,  over 
the  stairs  or  fire  escapes,  or  through  the  corridors, 
whether  on  entering  or  leaving  the  building,  changing 
periods,  or  at  any  other  time. 

Temporary. 

1.  Temporary  prohibitions  are  placed,  above  the  % 
basement,  on  all  second  and  third-class  buildings  of 
two  or  more  stories;  except  where  additions  to,  or  sec- 
tions of,  such  buildings  are  of  first-class  construction, 

it  being  under  special  note  that  such  addition  or  section 
is  a  "no"  prohibition,  but  strictly  within  the  confines  of 
such  parts  as  are  so  stated  and  listed. 

2.  Military  drill,  athletic  meets,  assembly  dancing, 
these  being  in  class  or  en  masse  formation. 

3.  Running,  jumping  and  stamping  exercises  shall 
be  modified  to  eliminate  the  same  in  such  exercises  as 
are  contained  in  the  printed  lists  of  School  Document 
No.  12,  1921;  being  such  parts  of  exercises  as  parts  of 
or  similar  to  the  following: 

Mount  and  dismount  desks,  page  8; 
Lunge  position,  page  14; 

Running,  stamping  and  jumping  in  dances  and 
exercises,  pages  12,  110,  120,  129,  211,  etc. 
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4.  Marching  in  double  time,  page  9. 

5.  Mark  time,  page  10. 

6.  Circle  marching  is  prohibited,  above  the  third 
grade  only,  in  second-class  buildings;  and  wholly  in 
third-class  buildings. 

7.  Merry-go-round  and  serpentine  marching  is  pro- 
hibited the  same  as  circle  marching,  provided,  however, 
that  no  two  classes  in  the  same  building  may  so  march 
at  the  same  time. 

8.  "Class  formation"  marching  is  not  prohibited 
anywhere. 

9.  Dancing  exercises,  eliminating  jumping  and 
stamping,  are  not  prohibited,  regardless  of  other  re- 
strictions, provided  that  instruction  is  by  "set"  or 
small  group,  and  not  by  class  or  school  assembly. 

No  Prohibitions. 
No  temporary  proh  bition  s  placed  on  any  exercise  of 
the  kindergarten  classes;   on  any  first-class  structure; 
on  any  portable;   or  any  building  of  one  story  only, 
regardless  of  type  of  construction. 

III.    SPECIAL  NOTE. 

(See  No  II,  Paragraph  1.) 

No.  1.  Brighton  High  School. —  No  prohibitions  in 
Assembly  Hall. 

No.  2.  Girls'  High  School. — ■  No  prohibitions,  Gym- 
nasium, Classrooms  Nos.  215-216-217-218-315-316- 
317-318. 

No.  3.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Annex,  Lamartine 
street. —  No  exercises  other  than  "setting  up"  are 
allowed  in  this  building. 

No.  4.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  Annex. — 
Mill  construction,  no  prohibitions. 

No.  5.  Boston  Clerical  School  (Roxbury  H  gh  and 
Annex). —  No  prohibitions  in  Assembly  Hall. 

No.  6.  Blackinton  School. —  No  prohibitions  in 
Classrooms  Nos.  3-4-5-6-11-12-13-14. 
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No.  7.    Morrison  Building  Annex. 

No.  8.    Polk  Street  Primary  School  Building. 

No.  9.  John  Marshall  School. —  Second-class  Addi- 
tion. Temporary  prohibitions  in  Classrooms  Nos.  17- 
18-19. 

No.  10.  John  Winthrop  School. —  No  prohibitions  in 
Assembly  Hall. 

No.  11.  Lewis  School. — No  prohibitions  in  Assembly 
Hall,  Gymnasium,  or  in  Classrooms  Xos.  101-102-103 
104-105-106-201-202-203-204-205-206. 

No.  12.  Longfellow  School. —  No  prohibitions  in 
Classrooms  Xos.  7-8 -9  10  -15-16-17-18. 

No.  13.  Girls'  Colony  Building,  620  Massachusetts 
avenue. —  No  prohibitions  in  Gymnasium. 

No.  14.  Prescott  School. —  No  prohibitions  in  Class- 
rooms Nos.  13-14  or  in  Assembly  Hall  (marked  "  James 
A.  MacDonald  School  Hair). 

No.  15.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. —  No  prohibitions 
in  Assembly  Hall. 

No.  16.  Edmund  P.  Tileston  School. —  No  prohibi- 
tions in  Assembly  Hall  or  Classrooms  Nos.  5-0-7-13-14 
15-16. 

No.  17.  Not  school  property. —  No  jurisdiction 
claimed,  but  temporary  prohibitions  to  be  enforced  for 
general  good  will. 

No.  18.  English  High  School. —  No  prohibitions  in 
Assembly  Hall  or  Gymnasiums. 
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Name. 


Description. 


Temporary 
Prohibition. 

3 
o 
£ 

"3 
"8 
c 

Yes. 

No.  1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No.  IS. 

Yes. 

No.  2. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.  3. 

No. 

No.  4. 

No. 

No.  4. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Brighton  High  I  2d  Class.  4  Stories 

Charlestown  High   1st 

Dorchester  High  —  Boys   1st 

Dorchester  High  —  Girls   1st 

East  Boston  High   1st 

English  High   2d 

Girls'  High   2d 

Girls'  High  Annex   * 

Girls'  Latin   1st  Class,  3  Stories. 

High  School  of  Commerce  |  1st 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Annex  


1st 
3d 


Hyde  Park  High   2d 


Jamaica  Plain  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  Annex. 


1st 
3d 


Mechanic  Arts  High   2d 


2d 


Mechanic  Arts  High  Annex. 
Memorial  High  —  Boys 
Memorial  High  —  Girls.  . . 
Patrick  A.  Collins  Building. 

Public  Latin  

South  Boston  High  

Spencer  Memorial  Annex .  . 
Teachers  College  


♦See  620  Massachusetts  avenue. 

CLERICAL  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Description. 


-  - 


Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Trade  

Trade  School  for  Girls 


Yes. 
No. 
No. 


No.  5. 
No. 
No. 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 


4> 

o 

Name. 

Description. 

a!  X> 

CO 

1 

H 

No. 

No. 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Description. 


o 

m 

Temporar 
Prohibit 

Special  No 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Noi 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No.  6 

Aaron  Davis  

Abby  W.  May  

Abraham  Lincoln  

Abram  E.  Cutter  f 

Agassiz  

Albert  Palmer  

Alexander  Hamilton  

Amos  Webster  

Andrew  Jackson  

Andrews  

Asa  Gray  

Atherton  

Auburn  

Audubon  

Austin  

Beethoven  

Benedict  Fenwick  

Benjamin  Cushing  

Benjamin  Dean  

Benjamin  Pope  

Bennett  

Bennett  Branch  

B.  F.  Tweed  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  


2d  Class,  3  Stories. 


2d 

u 

2 

1st 

u 

4 

ou 

a 

2 

2d 

3 

2d 

a 

2 

2d 

a 

2 

3d 

a 

2 

1st 

a 

2 

1st 

a 

3 

2d 

u 

2 

2d 

u 

2 

3d 

a 

2 

1st 

2 

2d 

u 

3 

2d 

a 

2 

2d 

2 

2d 

■ 

2 

2d 

2 

2d 

2 

1st 

3 

2d 

2 

2d 

2 

2d 

3 

2d 

a 

2 
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Name. 


Description. 


Temporary 
Prohibition 

a> 
c 

"5 
a 
a 

Yes. 

No. 

les. 

No.  17. 

1  es. 

No.  17. 

NT/-* 
JNO. 

No.  7. 

l  es. 

No. 

x  es. 

No. 

\  es. 

No. 

x  es. 

No. 

x  es. 

No. 

\  es. 

No.  17. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

x  es. 

No. 

\  es. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes 

No. 

x  es. 

No. 

VOQ 

x  es. 

No. 

No 

No. 

x  es. 

No. 

"x  es. 

No. 

x  es. 

No. 

x  es. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Blossom  Street  

Boston  City  Hospital  

Boston  Sanatorium  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School , 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Capen. .  

Centre  Street,  West  Roxbury  

Chapman  

Champlain  

Charles  Bulfinch  

Charles  C.  Perkins  

Charles  E.  Daniels  

Charles  Logue  

Charles  Sumner  

Chestnut  Avenue  

Choate  Burnham  

Christopher  Columbus  

Christopher  Gibson  

Clinch  

Comins  

Commodore  Barry  

Copley  

Cottage  Place  

Cudworth  

Curtis  Guild  

Cushman  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  , 

Dante  Alighieri  

Dearborn  

Dearborn  Annex  


2d  Clas 


2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 
3d 
2d 
1st 
2d 
2d 
2d 
1st 
2d 
3d 
2d 
1st 
2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 
3d 
2d 
1st 
2d 
2d 
3d 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 


Clas 


,  1  Story.  . 
3  Stories. 

3  "  . 

3  ■  . 

3  f  . 

3  .   «  . 

2  ■ 

3  ■  . 
2  '  . 
2  ■  . 
2  ■  . 
2  a  . 

2  ■  . 

3  "  . 
2  ■  . 

2  '  . 

3  «  . 
3  «  . 

3  ■  . 

4  *  . 
4  ■  . 
2  '  . 
2  «  . 

2  ■  . 

3  ■  . 

4  8  . 
2  ■  . 

2  "  . 

3  ■  . 

2  ■  . 

3  «  . 
2  "  . 
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Name. 


Description. 


SjQ 


Dillaway  

Dixwell  Street  

Donald  McKay  

Dorchester  Avenue .  . 

Drake  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

Edward  Everett  

Edwin  P.  Seaver.  .  .  . 

Elbridge  Smith  

Elihu  Greenwood 

Eliot  

Eliot  Street  

Elizabeth  Peabody .  . 
Ellen  H.  Richards .  .  . 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Everett  

Everett  Street  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Florence  Nightingale 

Florence  Street  

Fort  Strong  

Frances  E.Willard.  . 
Francis  Parkman 
Frank  V.  Thompson . 

Franklin  

Franklin  Union  

Frederic  A.  Whitney , 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Freeman  

Frothingham  


2d  Class, 
3d  " 
1st  " 
3d  ■ 
2d  ■ 
2d 
2d 
2d 
1st 
2d 
2d 
3d 
2d 
3d 
2d 
2d 
1st 
2d 
1st 
2d 
3d 
2d 
1st 
2d 
3d 


3  Stories. 

1  Story. . 
3  Stories. 

2  " 

3  •  . 

3  ■  . 

4  «  . 
2  ■ 

2  "  . 
1  Story. . 

3  Stories. 

3  ■  . 

4  8  . 


3      ■  . 

1  Story. . 

2  ■  . 

3  •  . 

2  ■  . 

4  ■  . 

1  Story. . 

3  Stories. 

2  ■  . 
2  "  . 
2       "  . 


2d  Class,  3  Stories. 


2d 

■ 

2 

1st 

3 

2d 

« 

4 

1st 

« 

4 

2d 

2 

2d 

4 

2d 

3 

2d 

a 

3 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No.  16 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No.  17. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No.  17. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
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Name. 


Description. 
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Frothingham  Annex  

Gaston  

George  Bancroft  

George  Frisbie  Hoar  

George  Putnam  

George  T.  Angell  

Germantown  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Glenway  

Glenway  Annex  

Grant  

Grover  Cleveland  

Hancock  

Hancock  Annex   

Harbor  View  Street  

Harriet  A.  Baldwin  

Harris  

Harvard  (Charlestown) . .  . 

Harvard  (Brighton)  

Hawes  Hall  

Helen  F.  Burgess  

Hemenway  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Higginson  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Henry  Vane  

Hillside  

Hobart  Street  

Horace  Mann  

House  of  Good  Samaritan, 

Howard  Avenue  

Howard  Avenue  Annex.  . . 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hull  

Hyde  


3d  Class, 

2d  ■ 

2d  ■ 

2d  8 

2d  8 

2d  8 

3d  ■ 
2d 

3d  " 

3d  8 

2d  8 

1st  ' 

2d  ■ 

2d  " 

3d  ■ 

1st  ■ 

3d  ' 

2d  ■ 

2d  ■ 

3d  ■ 

3d  ■ 

3d  8 
3d 
1st 
2d 
2d 
2d 
3d 
2d 


1  Story. . 
3  Stories. 
3  8  . 
3  "  . 
3      ■  . 

2  •  . 

2  8  . 

3  8  . 
1  Story. . 

1  ■  . 

2  Stories. 

3  8  . 

4  8  . 

1  Story. . 

2  Stories. 

2  8  . 

3  •  . 
3  ■  . 
3  8  . 
2      ■  . 

2  "  . 

1  Story. . 

3  Stories. 

2  8  . 

3  "  . 

2  "  . 

3  "  . 
1  Story. . 
3  Stories. 


2d  Class, 
3d  8 
2d  8 
2d  8 
2d  8 


3  Stories. 

1  Story. . 
3  Stories. 

2  8  . 

3  8  . 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No.  17. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
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Name. 


Description. 


e 

J| 
3  IS 

c.  c 


Ira  Allen  

James  A.  Garfield  

James  A.  McDonald 

James  J.  Storrow  

James  Otis  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Boyle  O'Reilly  

John  Cheverus  

John  D.  Philbrick  

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

John  J.  Williams  

John  Lothrop  Motley .  .  . 

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

Joseph  Tuckerman  

Joshua  Bates  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lafayette  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lewis  Annex  

Lincoln  House  

Little  Em'ly  

Long  Island  Hospital  

Longfellow  

Louis  Prang  

Louisa  May  Alcott  

Lowell  

Lowell  Annex  

Lowell  Mason  

Lucretia  Crocker  

Lucy  Stone  , 

Lyceum  Hall  , 


2d  Class,  2  Stories. 


2d 

* 

2 

2d 

* 

2 

1st 

• 

2 

1st 

• 

3 

1st 

• 

3 

2d 

■ 

3 

1st 

■ 

3 

1st 

2 

2d 

* 

2 

1st 

a 

2 

2d 

3 

2d 

2 

1st 

3 

2d 

2 

1st 

3 

1st 

2 

2d 

2 

2d 

3 

2d 

1 

2 

2d 

1 

4 

2d 

2 

3d 

3 

3d  Class,  1  Story. 


2d  Class,  3  Stories. 


3      ■  . 

2  "  . 

3  '  . 

1  Story. . 

1  ■  . 

2  Stories. 

1  Story .  . 

2  Stories. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
xes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 


No. 

No. 
No.  8. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No.  9. 
No.  10. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No.  11. 
No.  17. 
No.  17. 

No. 
No.  17. 
No.  12. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
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Name. 


Description. 


6£ 


Margaret  Fuller  

Martha  A.  Baker  , 

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  , 

Mary  L.  Brock  

Mary  Lyon  

620  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Mather  

May  hew  

Michael  J.  Perkins  

Michelangelo  

Minot  

Moon  Street  

Morrison  Building  

Mozart  

Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue  

Nahum  Chapin  

Nathan  Hale  

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  

Noble  

Noble  Annex  

Norcross  

39  North  Bennet  Street  

Oak  Square  

Old  Agassi  z  

Old  Baker  Street  

Old  Edward  Everett  

Old  Gibson  

Old  Mather  

Old  Thornton  Street  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Holden  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

Parkman  

Paul  Jones  


2d  Clas 

2d  « 

2d  " 

2d  ■ 

3d  " 

2d  " 

2d  " 

1st  " 

2d  " 

1st  " 

1st  « 

2d  ■ 

2d  8 

2d  " 

3d  " 

3d  " 

2d  ■ 

1st  " 

1st  " 

2d  ' 

3d  - 

2d  " 

24  « 

3d  " 

2d  ■ 

3d  " 

3d  « 

3d  « 

2d  a 

3d  ' 

1st  ■ 

1st  « 

1st  " 

2d  " 

1st  ' 


s,  2  Stories. 
1  Story. . 
3  Stories. 

3  ■  . 
1  Story.. 
1      ■  . 

4  Stories. 
3      "  . 


3  ■  . 
2  «  . 
2      "  . 

2  "  . 

4  "  . 

3  "  . 
2      ■  . 

2  ■  . 

3  "  . 

2  ■  . 

3  ■  . 
2      "  . 

1  Story.. 

4  Stories. 
4      "  . 

2  «  . 

3  "  . 

1  Story.. 

2  Stories. 
2      •  . 


?es. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No! 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
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Namx. 


Description. 


-  - 

3  3 

= - 

I 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No.  17. 

Yes. 

No.  14. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

*v 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Paul  Revere  

Pauline  Agassis  Shaw  

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  H.  Sheridan  

Phillips  Brooks  

Phineas  Bates  

Pierpont  

Plummer  

Pormort  

Portables  

Prendergast  Preventorium. 

Prescott  

Prescott  Annex  , 

Prince  

Quincy  , 

Quincy  E.  Dickerman  

Quincy  Street  

Ralph  W.  Emerson  

Randall  G.  Morris  

Rice  

Richard  C.  Humphreys. . . . 

Richard  Olney  

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

Robert  Swan  

Robert  Treat  Paine  

Rochambeau  

Roger  Clapp  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  Dexter  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Samuel  W.  Mason  

Sarah  Greenwood  

Sarah  J.  Baker  

Savin  Hill  


1st  Class,  3  Stories. 
1st     '  2 


1st 

c 

3      ■  . 

2d 

9  « 

2d 

s 

3      ■  . 

3d 

•■>  « 

2d 

■ 

9  « 

2d 

m 

3 

2d 

m 

3      '  . 

3d 

m 

1  Story. . 

2d  Class,  3  Stories 

3d 

1  Story. . 

2d 

m 

2d 

m 

3      "  . 

2d 

m 

2 

3d 

1  Story 

1st 

m 

2  Stories 

2d 

c 

1  Story. . 

2d 

■ 

3  Stories 

2d 

m 

3 

2d 

m 

9  « 

1st 

9  ■ 

3d 

* 

9  • 

2d 

m 

9  * 

1st 

m 

2d 

3      •  . 

2d 

m 

3      ■  . 

1st 

m 

3 

2d 

a 

9  * 

2d 

■ 

9  « 

1st 

3      *  . 

1st 

• 

o  « 

1st 

■ 

3 

3d 

■ 

o  • 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools.— Continued. 


Name. 


Description. 


W3 

SIS 
ap 
££ 

Eh 


Sharp  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Simonds  

Skinner  

Somerset  Street  

Spectacle  Island  

Stephen  M.  Weld  

Stoughton  

Tappan  

Temple  Street  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Parker  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Thomas  Dwight  

Thomas  Francis  Leen  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  J.  Kenny  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Thomas  Starr  King  

Trescott  

Tyler  Street  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

W.  L.  P.  Boardman  

Wait  

Walnut  Avenue  

Walnut  Street  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Allston  Annex  

Washington  Irving  

868  Washington  Street  

Washington  Street  (Forest  Hills) 
Way  Street  


2d  Class,  3  Stories. 

2d     "  3 

2d     "  3 

2d     "  3 

2d     "  3 

2d     ■  3 


2d  Class, 

3d  ■ 

2d  " 

3d  ■ 

2d  " 

2d  ■ 

1st  " 

2d  ' 

1st  " 

1st  ■ 

1st  " 

2d  " 

2d  " 

3d  " 

2d  " 

2d  " 

2d  ■ 

2d  " 

3d  ' 

3d  ' 

3d  ■ 

1st  ° 

2d  " 

3d  ' 

1st  ' 

1st  " 

3d  ■ 

2d  * 


2  Stories. 
2      "  . 

2  ■  . 
1  Story. . 

3  Stories. 

1  Story. . 

2  Stories. 

2  ■  . 
1  Story. . 

3  Stories . 

1  Story.  . 
3  Stories . 

2  ■  . 

3  ■  . 
3      "  . 

3  "  . 
2  "  . 
2  ■  . 
2      ■  . 

2  "  . 

4  ■  . 

4  "  . 

3  ■  . 
2  a  . 
2      ■  . 

5  ■  . 

2  *  . 

3  «  . 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No.  17. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No.  15. 

No. 

No. 
No.  17. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
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Name. 


Description. 


Bttj 


Weld  

Wells  

Wells  Annex  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Bacon  

William  Blackstone  

William  Bradford  

William  Brewster  

William  Brewster  Annex , 
William  Cullen  Bryant .  . 
William  Ellery  Channing 

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Eustis  

William  H.  Kent  

William  Lloyd  Garrison . 

William  McKinley  

William  Wirt  Warren .  .  . 

Williams  

Winchell  

Winship  

Winthrop  Street  

70  Wren  Street  

Wyman  


3d  Class, 

2d  " 

2d  " 

2d  ■ 

2d  ■ 

1st  " 

2d  " 

3d  " 

3d  ■ 

2d  ' 

1st  ' 

1st  " 

1st  ■ 

2d  ■ 

2d  ■ 

1st  " 

1st  " 

2d  a 

2d  " 

2d  " 

1st  " 

2d  « 

3d  ■ 

2d  " 


1  Story. 
4  Stories 
2 

4 

2  " 
4 

1  Story. 

2  Stones 
1  Story . 

3  Stories 

1  Story . 

2  Stories 
2  " 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2  " 

3 

4 

2  " 

2 
2 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Ye?. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No.  17 
No. 


I 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  SUPERVISING  STAFF 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

1927 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


In  School  Committee,  July  11,  1927. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  Section  272  of  the  Regulations, 
I  herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1927-28,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district  is 
entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the 
quota  of  teachers  is  based.  All  reappointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations 
governing  promotional  examinations. 

All  reappointments  of  high  school  teachers  are  based 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  302  of  the  Regu- 
lations. The  computation  is  based  upon  a  report  re- 
ceived from  each  head  master  as  of  October  1,  1926.  The 
quota  of  teachers  appointed  to  day  high  and  Latin 
schools  is  based  upon  the  standard  number  of  teaching 
units  of  instruction,  i.e.,  704  pupil  hours  for  women  and 
768  pupil  hours  for  men.  During  the  school  year 
1926-27,  by  authority  of  the  School  Committee,  a  large 
number  of  junior  assistants  were  employed,  each  carrying 
one-half  the  number  of  pupil  hours  of  a  regularly 
appointed  teacher. 

All  reappointments  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
school  teachers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for 
every  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grade  IX,  and  one  teacher 
for  every  forty  pupils  in  all  other  grades.  The  appoint- 
ment of  new  teachers  during  the  current  school  year  has 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  in  the  first, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  thirty-five  pupils  in  the 
ninth  grade,  and  forty-two  pupils  in  grades  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth.  In  consequence  of  this  difference 
in  the  basis  of  appointment  of  new  teachers  and  the 
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reappointments  of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school  year, 
the  reports  which  follow  indicate  a  considerable  number 
of  elementary  school  vacancies,  but  these  are  technical 
rather  than  actual  vacancies, —  that  is,  they  are  vacancies 
on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  for  Grades  I  to  VIII,  inclu- 
sive, and  thirty-five  pupils  for  Grade  IX.  Except  as 
hereinafter  explained,  there  are  no  teachers  in  excess  of 
the  Regulations. 

Excess  Teachers. 
In  the  East  Boston  High  School  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Girls'  High  School  there  are  four  teachers  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  member- 
ship may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer 
may  be  effected. 

In  the  High  School  of  Commerce  there  are  seven 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  their  retention;  if 
not,  their  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  there  are  six 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  their  retention;  if 
not,  their  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  South  Boston  High  School  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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In  the  Abraham  Lincoln  District  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Dearborn  District  there  is  one  teacher  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I 
recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Donald  McKay  Intermediate  District  there  is 
one  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Emerson  District  there  is  one  teacher  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I 
recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District  there  is  one 
teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Gaston  District  there  is  one  teacher  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I 
recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Hancock  District  there  is  one  elementary 
teacher  and  one  kindergarten  teacher  in  excess  of  the 
number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.    I  recommend 
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that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school 
until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may 
warrant  their  retention:  if  not.  their  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Hyde  District  there  is  one  elementary  teacher 
and  one  kindergarten  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number 
allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I  recommend  that 
these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until 
the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may  warrant 
their  retention;  if  not.  their  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Lewis  Intermediate  District  there  are  two 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  their  retention;  if 
not.  their  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Prescott  District  there  is  one  teacher  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I  recom- 
mend that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may 
warrant  her  retention:  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Samuel  Adams  District  there  is  one  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under 
the  Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  her  retention:  if  not, 
her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Sherwin  District  there  is  one  kindergarten 
teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  her  retention:  if  not,  her 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Thomas  X.  Hart  District  there  is  one  teacher  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention:  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 
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In  the  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District  there  is  one 
kindergarten  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed 
under  the  Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at 
which  time  the  membership  may  warrant  her  retention  : 
if  not.  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Washington  Irving  Intermediate  District  there 
is  one  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  her  retention:  if  not.  her 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Wendell  Phillips  District  there  are  four  elemen- 
tary teachers  and  one  teacher  of  a  special  class  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I 
recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  their  retention:  if  not.  their  transfer  may 
be  effected. 

Sub  MASTERS. 

In  the  following-named  district  a  submaster  is  em- 
ployed in  excess  of  the  Regulations : 

Elihu  Greenwood. — One.  This  submaster  has  been 
allowed  in  previous  years  for  assignment  to  the  Fair- 
mount  School,  in  which  are  several  upper  grades.  I 
recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued  in 
the  foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31.  192S. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
additional  submaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the 
third  grade  as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee: 

Ch  r isto pher  Gibson . 

Dearborn. 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 
Dudley. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate. 

Lewis  Intermediate. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 
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Phillips  Brooks. 

Sherwin. 

Thomas  Gardner. 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Wa  s  h  in  gton  I  n  ter  m  edia  te . 

Washiyigton  AUston. 

Washington  Irving  Intermediate. 

Master's  Assistants. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
master's  assistant  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized  by 
the  Regulations: 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Bennett. 

Dearborn. 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 

Edward  Everett. 

John  Winthrop. 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate. 

Lawrence. 

Michelangelo  Intermediate. — Two. 

Quincy. 

Shenrin. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate. 
Washington  Intermediate. 

Teacher  Taken  from  Tenure. 

There  is  one  teacher  in  the  service  who  was  once 
appointed  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School 
Committee  but  who  has  since  been  taken  from  tenure. 
This  teacher  has  been  reappointed  for  the  school  year 
ending  August  31,  1928. 

High  School  of  Commerce. — One. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 
in  the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1927-28: 
Black inton- John  Cheverus. — One. 
Dudley. — One. 
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Eliot. — One. 
Franklin. — Two. 
Harvard-Frothingham. — One. 
Hugh  O'Brien. — One. 
Martin. — One. 
Nor  cross. — One. 
Theodore  Lyman. — One. 
Wells.— One. 

Special  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  special  classes  in  the  following- 
named  districts  for  the  year  1927-28: 
Abraham  Lincoln. — Two. 
Agassiz. — One. 
Bennett. — Two. 
Bigelow. — One. 

Blackinton-J ohn  Cheverus. — Two. 

Bowdoin. — Four. 

Chapman. — One. 

Dearborn. — One. 

Dillaway . — T  wo . 

Dudley. — Two. 

Dwight. — Six. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. — One. 
Edward  Everett. — Two. 
Eliot. — Four. 
Emerson. — One. 
Emily  A.  Fifield. — One. 
Everett. — Two. 
Franklin. — One. 
Hancock. — Five. 
Harvard-Frothingham. — Three. 
Henry  Grew. — One. 
Hugh  O'Brien. — One. 
Hyde. — One. 
Jefferson-Comins. — One. 
John  Marshall. — Eight. 
John  Winthrop. — One. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. — One. 
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Lawrence. — One. 

Longfellow. — One. 

Lowell. — Two. 

Mary  Hemenway. — One. 

Mather. — Two. 

Norcross. — One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. — One. 

Prescott. — One. 

Quincy. — Three. 

Rice. — One. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. — One. 

Robert  Treat  Paine. — One. 

Roger  Wolcott. — Two. 

Samuel  Adams. — One. 

Sherwin . — T  welve . 

Theodore  Lyman. — Six. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate. — Two. 

Thomas  Gardner. — Two. 

Thomas  N.  Hart. — One. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. — Three. 

Warren-Bunker  Hill. — Two. 

Wells.— Six. 

Wendell  Phillips. — Six. 

William  E.  Endicott. — One. 

William  E.  Russell. — One. 

Speech  Improvement  Centers. 
I  hereby  re-establish  speech  improvement  centers  in 
the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1927-28: 
Abraham  Lincoln. — One. 
Charles  Sumner. — One. 
Dudley. — One. 
Dwight. — One. 
Franklin. — One. 
Hancock. — One. 
Harvard-Frothingham. — One. 
John  A.  Andrew. — One. 
Longfellow. — One. 
Lowell. — One. 
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Mary  Hemenway. — One. 
Quincy. — One. 
Roger  Wolcott. — One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. — One. 
Wells— Two. 

Open-Air,  Ungraded  and  Special  English  Classes. 

I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  open-air,  ungraded  and  special 
English  classes  as  in  1926-27  and  that  no  action  concern- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  these  classes  for  the  year 
1927-28  be  taken  at  the  present  time.  Action  should 
be  postponed  until  after  the  opening  of  schools  in 
September,  when  orders  will  be  presented  to  the  School 
Committee  regarding  the  establishment  of  all  such 
classes  on  the  basis  of  registration  at  that  time.  I 
recommend  that  all  open-air,  ungraded  and  special 
English  classes  at  present  authorized  be  discontinued  at 
the  close  of  the  current  school  year  and  that  such 
classes  be  re-established  only  by  special  order  of  the 
School  Committee. 

Disciplinary  Day  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  disciplinary  day  classes  in  the 
following-named  district  for  the  year  1927-28* 
Henry  L.  Higginson. — Four. 
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PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. —  Head  Master,  John  W.  Regan. 
Emerson  District. —  Master,  Sidney  T.  H.  Xorthcott. 
Emily  A.  Fifield  District.—  Master,  Flora  E.  Billings. 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District. —  Master,  George  W.  Gammon. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  District. —  Master,  Helen  J.  Gormley. 
Minot  District. —  Master,  James  F.  Tyrrell. 
Quincy  District. —  Master,  Frederick  A.  Guindon. 
Robert  Treat  Paine  District. —  Master,  Emma  F.  Jenkins. 
Sherwin  District. —  Master,  S.  Albert  Cragin. 
Director,  Evening  Schools,  Joseph  F.  Gould. 
Assistant  Director,  Music.  Joseph  H.  Gildea. 
Assistant,  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  Grace  M.  Stack. 
Vocational  Assistant,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Abigail  D. 
Steere. 

School  Nurses,  Madeline  V.  Finnigan,  Edith  W.  Sheehan. 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. 

Charlestons  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Chester  M.  Grover. 
Girls'  High  School. —  Head  Master,  John  E.  Denham. 
Memorial  High  School  (Girls). —  Head  Master,  Myrtle  C.  Dickson. 
Chapman  District. —  Master,  Leroy  K.  Houghton. 
Charles  Sumner  District. —  Master,  John  A.  O'Keefe. 
Dwight  District. —  Master,  Vincent  A.  Keenan. 
Eliot  District. —  Master,  James  E.  Lynch. 
Everett  District. —  Master,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney. 
Gaston  District. —  Master,  Elizabeth  W.  O'Connor. 
Henry  Grew  District. —  Master,  Joseph  E.  Lynch. 
Henry  L.  Higginson  District. —  Master,  Elizabeth  V.  Cloney. 
Jefferson-Comins  District. —  Master,  James  T.  Donovan. 
Phillips  Brooks  District. —  Master,  Francis  M.  Morrissey. 
Samuel  Adams  District. —  Master,  Raymond  H.  Young. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  District. —  Master,  .Anna  M.  Niland. 
Wells  District. —  Master,  Anna  A.  Maguire. 
Director,  Manual  Arts,  C.  Edward  Newell1. 
Director,  School  Hygiene,  John  A.  Ceconi,  M.  D. 
Director,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Theresa  A.  Dacey. 
Assistant  Director,  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  Olivia 
C.  Penell. 

Assistant  Directors,  Music,  Fortunato  Sordillo,  H.  Dana  Strother, 
Joseph  F.  Wagner. 
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Associate  Director,  Physical  Education,  Frederick  J.  O'Brien. 
Assistant  Director,  Physical  Education,  James  H.  Crowley. 
Assistant  Directors,  Practice  and  Training,  Emma  B.  Harvey,  Annie  R. 
Mohan. 

Assistant  Director,  Special  Classes,  Katherine  C.  Coveney. 

Assistant,  Educational  Research,  Louis  J.  Fish. 

Commercial  Co-ordinator,  Edward  J.  Rowse. 

Assistants,  Music,  Helen  J.  Lynch,  Agnes  F.  McCarthy. 

Supervisor,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  Harry  B.  Roche. 

Vocational  Assistants,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Ella  L. 

Bresnehen,  Viola  M.  L  Clark. 
Vocational  Instructors,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Harold  B. 

Foye,  Curtis  Peckham,  Henry  Wisansky. 
Assistant  Supervising  Nurses,  Mary  Callaghan,  Sarah  G.  Reynolds, 

Marion  C.  Sullivan. 
School  Nurses,  Louise  H.  Best,  Marguerite  L.  Carney,  Madeline  K. 

Dolan,  Anna  E.  Donovan,  Delia  V.  Egan,  Sally  Givner,  Madeline  A. 

Mahoney,  Helena  V.  Maloney,  Rose  A.  Meade,  Mary  C.  Mullaney, 

Anna  M.  Phalen,  Anna  A.  Ramsey,  Helen  M.  Riley,  Mabel  C.  Sheridan, 

Agnes  J.  Trainor. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. —  Physical  education  teachers  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  day  High  and  Latin  Schools  are  given  under  Part  III. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  any  one  time  between 

September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927   —  788 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  regular  teachers      ....  43 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Masters,  Dennis  C.  Haley,  Francis  J.  Horgan, 
Joseph  R.  Lunt;  Junior  Master,  Philip  J.  Bond;  First 
Assistant,  Eva  B.  Ammidown;  Adviser  of  Women,  Margaret 
M.  Sallaway;  Assistants,  Frances  Burnce,  Alice  Driscoll,  Ona 

I.  Nolan,  Bertha  C.  Quinnam  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 
Master,  Henry  L.  Gerry;  Junior  Master,  Francis  O'Meara; 
Assistants,  Katharine  E.  Barr,  Marion  A.  Guilford,  Frances 
W.  Given,  Alice  M.  Kerrigan,  Grace  8.  Mansfield,  Mary  J. 
Quigley  8 

—  43 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant  assigned  from  the  Girls'  Latin  School  and  two 
temporarily  assigned  teachers. 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  46  regular  teachers      ....  46 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 

mittee. —  Junior  Masters,  Thomas  A.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  R. 

Pennypacker,  John  J.  Quinn,  Francis  J.  Roland,  Thomas  W. 

Sheehan,  C.  Ralph  Taylor   6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  AuguM  31,  1928. — 

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  John  J.  Cadigan,  Henry  R. 

Gardner;  Junior  Masters,  Thomas  Campbell,  Francis  C. 

Cleary,  Gerard  B.  Geary,  Robert  B.  Drummey,  Charles  S. 

Fitzgerald,  William  E.  Goodale,  Thomas  F.  Mahan,  Philip 

Marson,  Mark  F.  Russo  11 

—  41 
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In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Nine  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporary  teacher. 


GIRLS'  LATIX  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  regular  teachers      ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Margaret  J. 

Griffith  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Raymond  S.  Tobey;  First 
Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Adeline  G.  Simmons; 
Assistants,  Ida  A.  Cohen,  Janet  Crawford,  Elinor  J.  Fowle, 

Helen  G.  Holland  6 

—  28 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Five  junior 
assistants. 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  regular  teachers      ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  John  J.  Riley;  Co-ordinator, 
Alexander  MacGilvray;  Assistants,  Evelyn  G.  McNamara, 

Gertrude  E.  Rockwood  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Junior  Masters,  William  J.  Murphy,  Ralph  C.  Wellings; 
Assistants,  Winifred  A.  Dowd,  Ethel  C.  Lomasney,  Margaret 
W.  Lynch,  Jane  R.  Woods;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Percy 
A.  Brigham,  Thomas  M.  Do  well,  William  M.  Rogers  9 


—  28 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Four  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers.  However,  three  of 
the  regular  teachers  were  absent  on  leave  and  their  programs 


were  divided  among  the  teachers. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  regular  teachers      ....  35 
Now  serving  on  tenure  21 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Junior  Master,  Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick;  Assistants,  Gladj's 

E.  Heyl,  Alma  M.  Wolf;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Matthew 

F.  Durgin,  Harrie  S.  Goodwin,  John  Knight,  John  D. 
McLaughlin,  Walter  F.  Perry;  Assistant  Instructors,  Com- 
mercial Branches,  Constance  Tenney,  Gertrude  P.  Twombly,  10 

—  31 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Seven  junior 
assistants  and  three  temporary  teachers. 
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DOR  CHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  57  regular  teachers      ....  57 

Xow  serring  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Co-ordinator,  Arlon  O.  Bacon;  Junior  Masters, 
Malcolm  D.  Campbell.  Henry  P.  Moore  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Ambrose  B.  Warren;  Junior 
Masters,  Edward  C.  Donahue.  Walter  T.  Durnan,  Edward  F. 
Fogarty,  Francis  L.  Ford,  Abram  E.  Freeman.  William  L. 
Hughes,  Walter  J.  Kelliher,  William  A.  Mahaney.  George  L. 
McKim,  Charles  L.  Milward,  James  H.  Mullins,  William  F. 
Phelan,  Francis  C.  Ramisch,  George  A.  Reardon,  Robert  C. 
Schimmel,  Walter  J.  Shea,  Joseph  M.  Sullivan,  Robert  W. 
Watts;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Carl  G.  E.  Engborg, 
Harold  P.  Johnson,  Frederick  E.  Rau,  Stewart  J.  Shaw; 
Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Edward  M.  Balfe  .  24 

—  47 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Thirteen  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Teachers. —  Entitled  to  68  regular  teachers      ....  68 

Sow  serving  on  tenure      .  t  41 

Appointed:  To  sen-e  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Alice  M.  Croke,  Anna  J.  Dolan,  Lillian 
Holmes.  Elizabeth  C.  Menn  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Junior  Master,  Edward  E.  Hunkins:  Assistants,  Mary  L 
Barlow,  Margaret  A.  Callaghan,  Alice  J.  Healy,  Rose  F. 
Hickey,  Ruth  E.  Lane,  Christina  B.  Locke,  Irene  P.  Zahn; 
Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Mary  M. 
Gainard;  Industrial   Instructors,   Elizabeth   M.  Douglas, 

Margaret  K.  Templeton  11 

—  56 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Thirteen  junior 
assistants  and  five  temporary  teachers.  However,  these 
junior  assistants  carried  the  program  of  three  regular  teachers 
absent  on  leave. 


EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  regular  teachers      ....  38 

Xotc  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Lawrence  A.  Howard;  Co-ordinator, 
Walter  H.  Naylor;  Assistants,  Lillian  H.  Austin,  Alice  G. 
Carr,  Clarissa  E.  Prouty  5 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Junior  Masters,  William  J.  Dee,  Paul  A.  Saunders; 
Assistants,  Miriam  W.  Crowley,  Elizabeth  C.  Ferguson, 
Regina  D.  Madden,  Anna  E.  Scott;  Co-operative  Instructors, 
Abraham  S.  Burnes,  John  A.  Lane,  Francis  J.  Lee,  Arthur  R. 

Nelson  .10 

—  39 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Four  junior 
assistants. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  82  regular  teachers      ....  82 

Now  serving  on  tenure  49 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Carl  H.  Adams,  Angus  J.  Chisholm, 
William  J.  Dooling,  Hollis  D.  Hatch,  Barnaby  M.  Hogan, 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Bernard  H.  McGrath,  Maurice  F. 
Murphy,  William  J.  Roche,  Charles  A.  A.  Weber,  Elmer  S. 
Woodward;  Instructor,   Commercial    Branches,    John  C. 

Ronan    .      .    12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 ,  1923. — 
Junior  Masters,  Lawrence  R.  Atwood,  Edward  F.  Bell, 
William  J.  Carey,  Charles  F.  Coveney,  Ralph  G.  Gilbert, 
Francis  P.  Glavin,  Charles  J.  Hamlin,  Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus, 
William  J.  Hayes,  Arthur  F.  Leary,  Albert  I.  Maguire, 
Thomas  J.  McCabe,  Charles  E.  McCool,  Fridolf  H.  Peterson, 
Francis  X.  Renehan,  John  D.  Shore,  Robert  G.  Simmons, 
John  H.  Ward  18 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Three  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers.  However,  one  of 
the  regular  teachers  was  absent  on  leave  and  his  program  was 
divided  among  the  teachers. 


79 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  68  regular  teachers      ....  68 

Now  serving  on  tenure  58 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Junior  Masters,  Arthur  G.  Fletcher,  James  P. 
Shattuck;  Assistants,  Florence  P.  Cooper,  Margaret  A. 
Cronin,  M.  Jeannette  Grady,  Mary  C.  Harrington,  Ruth  R. 
Kelly,  Alice  Sullivan;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial 
Branches,  Ellen  G.  Hayden,  Margaret  M.  McDonald  .  10 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 ,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Eveline  B.  Cook,  Mary  M.  Mallard,  Mildred  B. 

Mitton,  Clarette  L.  Rogers  4 

—  72 
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In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Eight  junior 
assistants.  However,  one  of  the  regular  teachers  was 
assigned  to  The  Teachers  College  and  her  program  was 
divided  among  the  other  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure   . 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Francis  J.  DeCelles,  John  J.  Murray, 
Frank  D.  Shea,  Walter  F.  Walworth;  Instructor,  Mechanic 
Arts,  Casimir  F.  Shea   

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  John  V.  Barrett;  Junior 
Masters,  Joseph  F.  Kelley,  Samuel  B.  Trumbull 

One  of  the  regular  teachers  was  absent  on  leave  and  his  program 
was  divided  among  the  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  regular  teachers      .      .      .  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Gilbert  W.  Rich;  Assistants, 
Grace  N.  Aznive,  Eleanor  Berg,  Ella  G.  Finn,  Clara  S.  Gay, 
Mary  M.  Giblin,  Ida  M.  Reynolds,  Mabelle  B.  Rimbach, 
Frances  I.  Watson;  Industrial  Instructors,  Miriam  S.  Chap- 
man, Myrtle  G.  Williams   

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Frances  R.  Bacharach,  Helen  L.  P.  Pollycutt, 
Dorothea  N.  Rice;  Industrial  Instructors,  Jessie  Guttentag, 
Jessie  M.  Howard;  Home  Nursing  Assistant,  Blanche 
Wildes    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  . 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Four  junior 
assistants.  However,  one  of  these  junior  assistants  carried 
the  program  of  a  teacher  absent  on  leave. 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Maurice  G.  Murphy;  Assistants, 
Sophia  B.  Cohen,  Gertrude  D.  Halbritter,  Marguerite  S. 
King;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Jessica 
J.  Trommer  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Henry  W.  B.  Arnold,  George 
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A.  Cushman;  Junior  Master,  Clarence  W.  Lombard;  Assist- 
ants, Marion  H.  Kidder,  Blanche  R.  Levy,  Sylvia  M. 
Murray;  Instructor  in  Manual  .Arts,  William  P.  Gradj*; 
Industrial  Instructor,  Agnes  H.  Benander  .... 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Three  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporary  teacher. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ......... 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  t}ve  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Edward  J. 
McCarthy;  Junior  Master,  Albert  F.  Higgins;  Assistant, 
Agnes  V.  Scannell  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  tlve  term  eriding  August  31,  1928. — 
Junior  Master,  Thomas  F.  Gately;  Assistants,  Margaret  M. 
Crowley,  Mary  B.  Dee,  Rosanna  M.  Dowd,  Sara  B.  Dreney, 
Marion  A.  Driscoll,  Esther  Hennessey,  Margaret  M. 
Maguire,  Katharine  M.  Schubarth,  Hester  C.  Sharkey: 
Co-operative  Instructor,  Henry  G.  Wendler  .... 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Five  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporary  teacher. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  63  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  plea-sure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  James  H.  Holland,  Gordon  F. 
Irons,  Charles  E.  B.  White  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  James  W.  Dyson:  Junior 
Masters,  John  J.  Brennan,  Gerard  F.  Coughlin,  James  J. 
Daly,  Joseph  A.  Moran,  Fred  W.  Nichols,  Eugene  J.  O'Neil, 
David  N.  Rubin,  Harry  M.  Webster;  Instructors,  Mechanic- 
Arts,  William'  J.  Doherty,  Joseph  Hackett,  Frank  Ogilvie, 
Louis  A.  VanHam  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Four  junior 
assistants. 

MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  (GIRL> 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  62  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Elizabeth  A. 
Nash;   Assistants,  Annie  G.  Bullard,  Dorothy  A.  Chapin, 
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Marion  J.  Cromwell,  Marion  E.  Fitzgerald,  Mary  A.  Mc- 
Mahon,  Mary  E.  Neal,  Mary  Stuart;  Assistant  Instructor, 
Commercial  Branches,  Annie  C.  Johnson  .... 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Junior  Masters,  Ralph  B.  DeLano,  William  E.  O'Connor; 
Assistants,  Marian  E.  Anthony,  Margaret  T.  Crowley, 
Margaret  L.  Cunningham,  Louise  A.  Forrest,  Mary  A. 
Grandfield,  Monica  L.  Hall,  Lillian  D.  McCarthy,  Henrietta 
T.  Scott,  Marion  S.  Williams;  Assistant  Instructors,  Manual 
Arts,  Mary  L.  Eaton,  Alice  M.  Hicks;  Industrial  Instructor, 
Helen  R.  Smith  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Nine  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers. 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Evelyn  M.  Brawley;  Co-operative  In- 
structor, Thomas  A.  Roche   

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Alice  P.  Hennessey,  Leonora  C.  Murray,  Helen  I. 
Whitlock,  Helen  A.  Wilson,  Helen  H.  Wollahan  . 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporarily  assigned  teacher  from  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 

Head   Instructor,   Rufus  Stickney;   Assistants,   Alice  L. 

Beatty,  Grace  L.  Eyrick,  Helen  R.  O'Brien,  Marie  G. 

O'Brien,  Vera  A.  Sexton  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Five  junior 
assistants. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .-      .      .  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Senior  Instructors,  Thomas  P.  Burns,  Patrick  J. 
Donovan,  James  L.  O'Brien,  James  P.  Sullivan;  Division 
Foreman,  Patrick  J.  Smith;  Senior  Assistants,  Anne  M. 
Coveney,  Elizabeth  C.  Flynn,  Louise  C.  Keyes,  Mary  E. 
MacSwiney,  Anna  M.  Sheehan  
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Division  Foreman,  George  E.  Shepherd;  Senior  Instructors, 
Philip  F.  Mackey,  Charles  P.  York;  Senior  Assistant,  Julia 
A.  Barrett;  Shop  Instructors,  Charles  A.  Bossi,  Charles  W. 
Stahl;  Instructors,  Walter  J.  Byrnes,  George  H.  Carey, 
Edward   C.    Keller,    Frederick   J.    Murray;  Assistant, 

Jeannette  Ascolillo  .      .      .  .11 

—  48 


BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .     .  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Senior  Instructors,  Mark  V.  Crockett,  Bernard  F. 
Donovan;  Shop  Foremen,  Garrett  J.  P.  Flanagan,  Thomas 
C.  Walsh;  Shop  Instructor,  John  A.  England  ...  5 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Shop  Superintendent,  Henry  D.  Fallona;  Senior  Instructors, 
Andrew  L.  Gemmel,  Cecil  D.  Mcllroy,  Leonard  O.  Merrill, 
Thomas  L.  Sullivan;  Shop  Foremen,  Edwin  L.  Carpenter, 
Charles  M.  McKenzie,  Ralph  F.  Morrison,  Reinhold  L. 
Swan;  Shop  Instructors,  Harold  E.  Atkinson,  Arthur  A. 
Capitell,  George  H.  Hey,  Joseph  Morello       .      .      .  .13 

—  33 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 
assistants. 


TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Trade  Assistants,  Lucille  A.  Bouchard,  Millicent 
Edwards,  Margaret  A.  Sullivan,  Marie  C.  Turner,  Kathryn 

Whalen  .      .  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Head  of  Department,  Bertha  D.  Tucker;  Trade  Assistants, 
Magdalena  C.  Columbus,  Anna  C.  Craft,  Agnes  F.  Graham, 
Catherine  Kelliher,  Jean  McKissock  6 


—  34 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 32  in  special 
classes;  40  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  61  in  open-air  classes;  - 
855  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  378  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  124  in 
Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,471 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes  ....  39 
Now  serving  on  tenure  37 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Catherine  G.  O'Hara, 
Agnes  Shannon     .      .      .      .      .      .     . .      .      .  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Maude  W.  Nelson      ....  1 

—  40 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant.    However,   one  of   the   regular   teachers  was 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Penmanship. 
Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-16  in 
special  classes;  121  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  492  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  124  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    730 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;    1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   .  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .    '  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Katherine  H.  Lyman     .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,    Elementary,    Ellen   J.    McGowen;  Re-entrant 
Temporary  Assistant,  Lillian  G.  Holland        ....  2 

—  17 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Dorothy  M.  Tracy  1 

—  2 

BENNETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 27  in  special 
classes;  1,675  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  479  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII; 
136  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    2,293 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  57  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   .      .      ...      .      .      .      .      .      .  58 

Now  serving  on  tenure  47 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Intermediate,  Mary  E.  Osborne,  Barbara 
Raithel;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Constance  M.  Sheridan     .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  Aiigust  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Mae  P.  Burns;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
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tary,  Anna  T.  Barry,  Ethel  C.  Collier,  Mary  G.  English, 
Marian  G.  MacKay,  Mary  G.  O'Doherty,  Gertrude  M. 
Sullivan  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .  •  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Gladys  F.  Michelman,  Mary  M.  Rourke,  Willa 
E.  Wingate  

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
eleven  teachers. 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 18  in  special 
classes;  828  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  204  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII; 
62  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,102 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submaster,  Joseph  E.  Kelly;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Elizabeth  D.  Carroll,  Julia  V.  Dee,  Mary  M.  Russell    .  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  William  J.  Barry,  Sarah  M. 
Everett;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Helen  G.  Buckley,  Mary 
E.  McGovern,  Mary  A.  O'Connell,  Mary  F.  O'Connell, 


Margaret  A.  Thompson  7 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Ruth  E.  Minton  1 

—  2 


Note. — The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergarten  was  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
four  teachers. 

BLACKINTON-JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 23  in  special 
classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,258  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  385  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 


7 

—  57 


12 

7 


3 

—  10 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight, 

Now  serving  on  tenure       .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Xella  Bacciola,  Katherine 
E.  Cagney,  Harriet  A.  Haggerty  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Lucy  H.  Hearne,  Theresa  A. 
Larkin,  Alice  E.  Mullen:  Assistants,  Elementary,  Florence 
A.  Agnew,  Florence  J.  Matthews,  Ellen  C.  Rooney,  Gertrude 
Slater,  Edytha  M.  Wormelle  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Catherine  M.  Herbert  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Ruth  M.  Kenney  

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 28  in  open- 
air  classes;  751  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  250  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
open-air  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  B.  Adams,  Adelaide  R.  Ross, 
Muriel  M.  Whipple  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Sara  K.  Larkin  

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-16  in  un- 
graded classes;  63  in  special  classes;  152  in  open-air  classes; 
682  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  4  teachers  of  special  classes;  5  teachers  of 
open-air  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Eva  Chofnas,  Mary  E. 
Keep  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Harriet  E.  Ells;  Assistants,  Special 
Classes,  Susan  W.  MacDonald,  Agnes  M.  Newcomb,  Sarah 
V.  Regan;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  G.  Farley,  Mabel 
E.  Leonard,  Katherine  I.  McKenna  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Brine  .... 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergarten  was  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 


CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 17  in  special 
classes;  1,150  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,102 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a  , 

special  class   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Eleanor  M.  M.  Santosuosso,  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Mary  F.  Roome;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Gladys  V.  Cole.  Alice  K.  Cummings.  Mary  P.  A.  Deeley.  Ida 
Feldman,  Mary  E.  Forrest,  Anna  N.  Mahony,  Florence  E. 
Murphy,  Mary  R.  Plunkett,  Abigail  H.  Riordan,  Anna  J. 
Toomey  '  11 

—  27 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  S 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Muriel  Rossman  1 

—  6 


Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 


899 


27 


16 


25 
6 


—  4 
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CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 1,017  in 

Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,007 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers   25 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Robert  G.  O'Connell;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Mary  J.  Browne,  Eleanor  V.  Fallon,  Margaret  M.  Hughes, 
Monica  Murphv,  Mildred  C.  Phillips  6 

—  24 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  •  .  8 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31  1928. — 
Assistants,  Frances  A.  McManus,  Isabel  A.  Phillips     .      .  2 

—  6 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1, 1926,  and  April  1, 1927, — 846  in  Grades 

I  to  VI;  412  in  Grades  VH  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1.  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,168 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers        ....  31 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mitiee. — Assistant,  Elementary.  Mary  G.  Maloney  .  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  John  W.  Corcoran;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Pauline  V.  Byrne,  Eleanor  F.  Clancy,  Claire  V.  Daley,  Mary 
E.  Daley,  Catherine  G.  Donahue,  Catherine  If.  Hartnett, 


Elizabeth  V.  Hinds.  Alice  L.  Kennev,  Helen  M.  Moriarty    .  10 

—  28 

Klndergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Florence  E.  Smith  1 

—  2 


Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  four  teachers. 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — i6  in 
ungraded  classes;  19  in  special  classes;  1,331  in  Grades  I  to 
VI  ;  339  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


27 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,6S3 

TV.4rmr.Ra — Entitled  to  42  grade  teachers:  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  :  1  teacher  of  a  special  class     ....  44 

.Voir  serving  on  tenure  3S 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant.  H.  Adelaide  Sullivan :  Assistants. 
Elementary,  Elsie  F.  Eagan.  Millicent  S.  Stroup    ...  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  193$. — 
Submaster,  Edward  J.  Gill:  Assistants.  Elementary.  Marion 
R.  Boland.  Helen  C.  MacLean,  Teresa  L.  Monahan  .      .  4 

—  45 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 


Kixdergartexs. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  5 

.Voir  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  eroding  August  31,  19£$. — 

Assistant,  Helen  ML  Greene  1 

—  4 


Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 


DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926.  and  April  1.  1927. — 36  in  special 

classes:  923  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  224  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1.  1926..  to  April  1.  1927    1,2S0 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  2S  grade  teachers:  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   30 

.Voir  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 

mittte. — Assistants,  Elementary.  Bertha  L.  Fleming.  Viola 

M.  Griffin,  Paraskeve  Sarhani  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 

Assistants.  Elementary-,  Margaret  E.  Hannon.  Mary  M. 

O'Gara,  Louise  Sullivan,  Ellen  G.  White      ....  4 


—  29 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kixdergartexs. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  S 

.Voir  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Si.  l&S.— 
Assistants.  V.  Marguerite  Archibald,  Mary  L.  O'Xefl  .  2 

—  4 

Note. — Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 
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DONALD  McKAY  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1.  1926.  and  April  1.  1927. — 763  in 

Grades  VH  to  Mil:  190  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1.  1926.  to  April  1.  1927    923 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers  ......  24 

Xoic  serving  on  ten  ure  18 

Appointed:  To  sent  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 

tnittee. — Assistant.  Intermediate.  Paulina  V.  Burns    .       .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 
Submaster.  Francis  P.  Frazier:  Master's  Assistant,  Florence 
M.  Murphy:  Assistants.  Intermediate.  Francis  T.  Carron, 
Anna  M.  Killion.  Edward  S.  Murphy.  Catherine  G.  Murray.  6 


—  25 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Three  junior 

assistants. 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1926.  and  April  1.  1927. — 33  in  special 
classes:  116  in  mechanic  arts  classes:  13  in  classes  for  con- 
servation of  eyesight:  S42  in  Grades  I  to  VI:  164  in  Grades 

yii  to  vra. 

Avenge  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926.  to  April  1.  1927   .  1.152 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  2S  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 

eyesight   31 

AW  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submaster.  Roscoe  G.  Frame  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 
Submaster.  Francis  E.  Winch:  Assistants.  Elementary, 
Kathryn  Acton,  Mildred  T.  Barron.  Mary  A.  Colleran, 
Doris  A.  Knight.  Thelma  Knight.  Olive  C.  Taylor  ...  7 

—  29 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31.  19 23. — 
Assistant,  Doris  E.  Dillingham  1 


—  4 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  six  teachers. 

D WIGHT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1926.  and  April  1.  1927, — S9  in  special 
classes;  53  in  hospital  classes:  633  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  154  in 
Grades  MI  to  VIII. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  5  teachers  of  special 
classes;  3  teachers  of  hospital  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Special  Class,  Celena  E.  Hoar;  Assistant 
Elementary,  Natalie  T.  CaUanan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Josephine  A.  Allen,  Margaret  Y. 
O'Connor   

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure  

EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 20  in  special 
classes;  22  in  open-air  classes;  32  in  hospital  classes;  1,074 
in  Grades  I  to  VI;  221  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class;  2  teachers  of 
hospital  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submaster,  Francis  O.  Wood;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Evelyn  D.  Costello,  Mary  C.  Matthes,  Mary  J. 
Murphy,  Sara  Rice,  Henrietta  W.  Sheinker  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Catherine  L.  Dugan;  Assistants, 
Intermediate,  Edna  Starnfield,  Mary  E.  Vaughan;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Esther  G.  Baker,  Esther  R.  Bass,  Rose  M. 
Connelly,  Margaret  C.  Crimmins,  Sara  Gorovitz,  Kathryn 
A.  Holland,  Esther  E.  Kusmo,  Anna  C.  McNair,  Miriam 
Wilson  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Marguerite  V.  Pierce  

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 19  in  special 
classes;  1,293  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  327  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Special  Class,  Jennie  B.  Murphy  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Leona  J.  Sheehan;  Assistants,  Inter- 
mediate, Mary  G.  Bellamy,  Alice  Rosenthal;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Katherine  P.  Crowley,  Grace  M.  Dolan,  Vera 
Leaf,  Anna  M.  Lyons,  Julia  J.  Mathes,  Alice  S.  Vincent 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Catherine  B.  Day,  Frances  L.  Quinn  . 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-67  in 
mechanic  arts  classes;  1,115  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  306  in  Grades 
VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,577 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '  .      .  .22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submaster,  James  A.  Donovan;  Assistant,  Elemen- 
tary, E.  Gertrude  O'Reilly  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 


Assistants,  Elementary,  Edmund  H.  Barry,  Dorothy  M. 

Buck,  Sarah  A.  Demask,  Helen  Judge,  Mary  I.  MacGibbon, 

Gertrude  A.  O'Toole,  Josephine  A.  Ryan,  Jessie  A.  M.  Smith, 

Mildred  R,  Smith,  Thomas  J.  F.  Teehan        ....  10 

—  34 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Marion  A.  Waldron  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Alice  M.  Dias,  Pauline  F.  Shea     ....  2 

—  7 


1,598 
41 

29 
1 


9 

—  39 


6 

2 
2 

4 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


ELIOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 66  in 
•  ungraded  classes ;  64  in  special  classes;  17  in  open-air  classes; 
38  in  hospital  classes;  1,968  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  50  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes;  4  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher 
of  hospital  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submaster,  George  S.  McCabe;  Master's  Assistants, 
Mary  E.  Hartnett,  Ellen  F.  Joyce;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Ellen  E.  Bryan,  Bertha  R.  Doyle,  Mary  A.  Moore,  Mary  L. 
Thurston  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Frances  G.  Kershlis,  Esther  M. 
Sheehan;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Anna  J.  Copell,  Grace  F. 
Jeffrey, "Ruth  E.  Kelly,  Anna  E.  McFarland,  Margaret  E. 
Power,  Mary  C.  Redican  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 

Assistant,  Hattie  E.  Fisher  

Note. — Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  eight  teachers. 

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 18  in  special 
classes;  1,178  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  E.  Kelleher,  Alice  M. 
McLaughlin,  Marie  L.  Pennucci  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 
Submaster,  John  F.  Gorman;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Abbie 
I.  Kilroy;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Dorothea  E.  Coleman, 
Helen  F.  Dardis,  Mary  C.  Draper,  Vera  E.  Gallagher,  Helen 
F.  Murphy,  Madeline  J.  Park,  Margaret  M.  Shea,  Agnes  M. 
Sulhvan  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  scrvitig  on  tenure  ......... 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Agnes  C.  Brine,  M.  Dorothy  Dallas,  Laura  M. 
Lewis  3 

—  .5 

EMILY  A.  FIFIELD  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 15  in  special 
classes;  1,068  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,038 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  R.  McLaughlin, 
M.  Victorine  Monast  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Barrett;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Mary  F.  Canning,  Catherine  A.  Coffey,  Marion  V.  Mahar, 
Laura  E.  Preble,  Alice  G.  Roulston,  Louise  M.  Stalker, 


Grace  M.  Sweeney,  Genevieve  Wakeling  9 

—  25 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Geraldine  P.  Hennessey  1 


—  2 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergarten  was  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
four  teachers. 

EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 29  in  special 
classes;  772  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  140  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    913 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Edith  Rose;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Marie  O.  Day,  Marie  J.  Kupelian  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Alice  L.  Burke;  Assistant,  Inter- 
mediate, Gladys  E.  Shevlin;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Etta 
Bell,  Evelyn  M.  Brattin,  Gertrude  C.  Cadogan,  Gertrude  V. 
Hadley,  Helen  M.  Leonard,  Dorothy  E.  Newton,  Alice  M. 
Nolan;  Re-entrant  Temporary  Teacher,  Mary  W.  Tierney  .  10 


—  25 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Kindergartens. — 'Teachers. — Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  


FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-659  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  161  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    77 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers   2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 

Assistants,  Elementary,  Catherine  C.  Crane,  Esther  E. 

Goodway,  Katherine  C.  Hanley,  Helen  R.  Hines,  Louise  M. 

Keenan,  Dorothy  H.  Norris,  Anna  A.  Rush    ....  7 

—  1 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 


FRANK  V.  THOMPSON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-1,004  in 

Grades  VII  to  VIII;  311  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,300 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Frances  I.  Barr  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Walter  A.  Cremen;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Elizabeth  Beatty,  Louise  A.  Glavin  3 


—  32 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Three  junior 
assistants. 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 14  in  special 


classes;  24  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  799  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  131  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    941 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  2  teachers  of  classes  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. — Assistant,  Elementary,  Rose  Michaelson  ...  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Dorothy  F.  Burke,  Mary  R.  Carroll, 
Alice  M.  O'Leary,  Margaret  M.  Regan,  Anna  Shultz,  Claire 
E.  Sullivan  6 

—  23 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Julia  F.  Mclnernev,  Marion  M.  Scarr    .      .      .  2 

—  4 

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-482  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  141  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    610 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '    .   •  .      .  .14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  V.  O'Keefe  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  M.  Powers        ....  1 

—  16 

Klndergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .      .      .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Ruth  A.  Carter  1 

—  3 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-690  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  202  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  89  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,038 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,   Elementary,   M.   Elizabeth  Fleming, 

Helen  F.  Kirby  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Marion  L.  Owen;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Mollie  E.  Collins,  Katherine  R.  Goode,  Frances  R. 
Sullivan  4 

—  26 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 
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Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  three  teachers. 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-676  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  134  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    790 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Marion  F.  O'Brien       .      .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Frances  H.  Bird,  Grace  M.  Canty, 
Mary  E.  Duffy,  Frances  M.  Griffin  4 

—  19 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Gertrude  Cavanagh  1 

—  4 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-472  in 

Grades  VII  to  VIII;  173  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    *  665 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Margaret  E.  Burke,  Richard  J. 
Crowley,  Joyce  H.  Young  3 


—  15 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  be- 
tween September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 12  in  ungraded 
classes;  80  in  special  classes;  16  in  special  English  classes; 
36  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  46  in  open-air  classes;  1,462  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   1,643 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  3S  grade  teachers;  5  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class     ...  44 

.Voir  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistants,  Florence  A.  Dunbar,  Minnie  A. 
Kennedy,  Katherine  M.  Sullivan;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Jennie  E.  Bresth,  Wilhelmina  M.  Crosson,  Estelle  M. 
Sexton,  Ruth  D.  Waldron  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Margaret  Mulligan;  Assistant,  Special 
Class,  Dorothy  G.  Litchfield;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Emeline  V.  Holohan,  Catherine  F.  Malone,  Marie  M. 


Raftery   5 

—  45 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  16 

-Voir  serving  on  tenure   10 


Note. — Eight  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eighteen  teachers. 


HARYARD-FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 46  in  special 
classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  900  in 
Grades  I  to  VI:  242  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1.  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,163 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 

special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 

eyesight   32 

-Voir  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1928. — 

Submaster,  Paul  Cloues;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Catherine 

I.  Hagerty;  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Katherine  D.  Sullivan; 

Assistants,   Elementary,   Sarah   E.   Bunyon,   Frances  J. 

Carroll,  Gertrude  A.  Coffey,  Ruth  L.  Darville        .      .  7 

—  30 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  7 

.Voir  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  K.  Weaver  1 


—  6 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 10  in  special 
classes;  895  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  240  in  Grades  Vll  to  YIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  2S  grade  teachers:  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  .Alice  L.  Devery :  Assistants. 
Elementary,  Mary  A.  Bassett,  Ellen  L.  Harris,  Gladyce  L. 
Howland,  Grace  E.  Murphy,  Margaret  M.  Smith 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Ida  G.  Finn;  Assistants.  Elemen- 
tary, Lucy  E.  Barrett,  Irma  L.  Battis,  Henry  C.  Clark.  Helen 
K.  Carrigan,  Madeline  C.  Cunningham,  Anna  I.  Danahy, 
Grace  E.  Flanagan,  Esther  L.  Glovsky.  Kathleen  V.  Martin, 
Anna  A.  Moriarty,  Dorothy  Stone  

Kindergarten's. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to 

Now  sending  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Mary  J.  McCarthy  

HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 1,005  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Mary  J.  Monahan;  Assistant, 
Elementary,  Anna  L.  Cremins  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1923. — 
Submaster,  John  P.  Shea ;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret 
E.  Fitzgerald,  Mary  C.  Flynn,  Catherine  M.  Hanley.  Pauline 
Hoffman,  Hannah  D.  Levy.  Beatrice  A.  MacCuspie.  Grace 
M.  Maley,  Mary  A.  McCIeUan  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants.  Mary  Connelley,  Eleanor  R.  Kiernan  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
First  Assistant,  Catherine  M.  McCance:  Assistants.  Anna 
V.  Doyle,  Ana  stasia  O.  Hynes  

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 
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HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 

Elzvznta^y  Grates.— L^e->:  r.  umber  c:  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1926.  and  April  1,  1927. — 141  in 
mechanic  arts  classes:  54>  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  44S  in  Grades 
YTI  to  Yin:  151  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926.  to  April  1.  1927    1,139 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers   32 

Xoic  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  en/ling  August  31,  192S. — 

Assistants,  Elementary.  Marjorie  F.  Keating,  Sibyl  U. 

Murphy  2 

—  28 

K indergarten s . — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  7 


Xour  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  H.  Steele,  Isabel  C.  Scott      ...  2 

—  4 

Note. — Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

HORACE  MANX  SCHOOL. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1.  1927.-13  in 
ungraded  classes:  106  in  Grades  I  to  VI:  24  in  Grades  VII  to 
VHI  :  8  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1.  1916.  to  April  1.  1927    145 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   15 

Sour  teiwimg  am  tenure  12 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Anna  I.  Hines.  Dorothy  H.  Lane.  Edith  Richards.  3 

—  15 

HUGH  O'BRLEX  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1.  1927. — 21  in  special 
classes:  14  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,343  in 
Grades  I  to  VI:  454  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926?  to  April  1,  1927    1,825 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers:  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight      .      .      .   47 

Hmm  serving  on  tenure  .    - .      .  .31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Mary  E.  Walsh  ...  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  Beatty,  Lauretta  H.  Burns, 
Catherine  J.  Connolly,  Ida  M.  Durkee,  Esther  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Alice  C.  Haggerty,  Lorna  A.  Hermes,  Mary  Jordan, 
Mabel  A.  T.  McCloskey,  Agnes  L.  McQueeney,  Florence  R. 
Sullivan,  Mary  C.  Toomey  •  12 

—  44 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  E.  Fields   1 

—  4 

Note. — Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 15  in  special 
classes;  556  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  146  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    701 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Caroline  A.  Gould,  Grace 
E.Taylor   2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Sadie  M.  Mitchell,  Alice  L.  Morse, 
Miriam  K.  O'Shea;  Re-entrant  Temporary  Teacher,  Ellen 

G.  Phillimore  4 

—  19 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  six  teachers. 


JEFFERSON-COMINS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 16  in  special 
classes;  1,132  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  299  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,416 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Annie  B.  Dooley  ....  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Agnes  T.  Barry,  Mary  V.  Davin, 
Esther  M.  Hanney,  Elizabeth  M.  Kelleher,  Frances  B. 
McCarron,  Mary  D.  McCormick,  Dora  F.  Rosengard,  Ruth 


E.  Tilt;  Re-entrant  Temporary  Teacher,  Mary  E.  Sullivan  .  9 

—  35 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Christine  M.  Murphy  1 

—  6 


Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-885  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  242  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,116 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers   28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Marjorie  I.  A.  Lynch;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Alice  M.  Burke,  Anna  J.  Chapman,  Mary  J. 
Conners,  Anna  C.  Geoghegan,  Louise  E.  Hurley,  Miles  G. 
Lee,  Anna  E.  Murray,  A.  Patricia  Small;  Re-entrant 
Temporary  Teacher,  Helen  A.  Ryerson  10 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Genevieve  V.  McCarrick  1 

—  2 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  three  teachers. 


JOHN  MARSHALL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927—116  in 

special  classes;  1,360  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,461 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  8  teachers  of  special 

classes   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  30 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 

Submaster,    Forrest    Levis;    Assistants,    Special  Class, 

Margaret  R.  Black,  Josephine  C.  Coffin,  Anna  M.  Rogers; 
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Assistants,  Elementary,  Kathleen  D.  Cox,  Mary  G.  Cussen, 
Catherine  E.  Hurley,  Pauline  R.  Powers,  Ruth  C.  Ryan, 


Esther  Sampson,  Olive  E.  Whittier  11 

—  41 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Katherine  I.  Carrigan  1 

—  5 


Note. — Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
nine  teachers. 

JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 16  in  special 
classes;  1,280  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  328  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII; 
100  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,860 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  43  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Josephine  A.  Martin;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Margaret  E.  Devine,  Lillian  M.  McCormick, 
Sadie  A.  Murphy  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Helen  L.  Flynn;  Assistant,  Inter- 
mediate, Katherine  L.  Mannix;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Elizabeth  M.  Donohue,  Alice  R.  Duffy,  Mary  T.  P.  Eagan, 
Gertrude  J.  Henchey,  Katharine  E.  Holland,  Marjorie  M. 
Murphy,  Elizabeth  B.  Perlmutter,  Mary  R.  Sullivan    .      .  10 

—  43 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Helen  R.  Dempsey  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 

First  Assistant,  Muriel  E.  Lowell  1 

—  4 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 


JOSEPH  H.  BARNES  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — -Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-877  in 
Grades  VII  to  VIII;  248  in  Grade  IX. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,098 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers  .....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 

Assistant,  Intermediate,  Helen  B.  Peterson     ....  1 


—  27 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 
assistants. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 18  in  special 
classes;  1,176  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,165 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Anna  T.  O'Brien;  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  Pauline  Vanderhoop;  Assistant,  Elementary, 

•  Alice  F.  Wood  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  John  H.  Treanor;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Elizabeth  F.  Byrne,  Mary  L.  Conroy,  Catherine  E.  L. 
Creagh,  Helen  F.  Klocker,  M.  Winnifred  Reilly,  E.  Madeline 
Toner  7 


—  28 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  four  teachers. 


LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 18  in  special 
classes;  661  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  141  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    801 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Eileen  R.  Marshall;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Bessie  Cohen,  Mildred  V.  Lavelle,  Mary 
Mahoney,  Josephine  F.  O'Connell,  Helen  L.  Whalen     .      .  6 


—  20 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

LEWIS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1920,  and  April  1,  1027, — 192  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  566  in  Grades  VII  toVIIIj  223  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Intermediate,  Mary  C.  Haggerty; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Marie  G.  Hassett,  AgnesC.  King  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 
Submaster,  John  F.  Barnicle;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Catharine  L.  Heagney,  Florence  A.  McCarthy,  Isabel  V. 
Michelman,  Mildred  K.  Sullivan;  Assistants.  Elementary, 
Mary  J.  Hai  ry,  Mary  J.  Foley,  Anne  L.  Thompson 

t 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 15  in  special 
classes;  1,460  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Mildred  K.  Herlihy, 
Margaret  M.  Moriarty,  Marion  L.  Sharp  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Lois  M.  Oliver:  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Gladys  K.  Barron,  Mary  C.  Campbell,  Helen  V. 
Crowley,  Anna  L.  Kelly,  Esther  K.  A.  Johnson,  Edith  C. 
Little,  Mary  L.  McDevitc,  Agnes  M.  McNulty,  Madaline 
Small,  Martha  J.  E.  Volk  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 

First  Assistants,  Helen  E.  Freeman,  Marion  E.  Godfrey; 

Assistants,  Catherine  E.  Beahan,  Evangeline  E.  Conza 
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Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 

LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 32  in  special 
classes;  26  in  open-air  classes:  784  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  260  in 
Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,094 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of  special 

classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 

Submaster,  William  R.  Silva;  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Mary 

C.  Welch;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Josephine  T.  Donohue    .  3 

—  28 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  .  7 
Now  serving  on  tenure  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 
First  Assistant,  Lillian  Cherry;  Assistant,  Grace  C.  Newell,  2 

—  4 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
petween  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-35  in 
hospital  classes;  13  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
484  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  165  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    669 

Teachers. — Entitled  to   18  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

hospital  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 

eyesight   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 

Assistants,   Elementary,   Grace  R.   Corrigan,   Edith  M. 

Holway,  Blanche  M.  Hurley,  Mary  E.  McLean,  Cora  L. 

Mulrey,  Agnes  V.  Tobin  6 

—  19 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .    4 


MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 14  in  special 
classes;  1,356  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  355  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII; 
162  in  Grade  IX. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,854 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  •     .      .  48 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  A.  Barrett,  Dorothea 
C.  Ruth,  Rita  M.  Sherry  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  A.  Viveca  Mattox;  Assistant,  Inter- 
mediate, Dorothea  L.  O'Shea;  Assistants,  Elementary,  M. 
Winafred  Lynch,  Irene  M.  Sullivan,  Mary  A.  Sullivan,  Alice 
L.  Treacy,  Gertrude  M.  F.  Treanor,  Katherine  M.  Urich      .  8 

—  46 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers — Number  entitled  to  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Catherine  D.  O'Hearn  1 

—  6 

MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 32  in  special 
classes;  155  in  mechanic  arts  classes:  1,831  in  Grades  I  to  VI : 
395  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    2,230 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  59  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   61 

Now  serving  on  tenure  41 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Virginia  K.  deHarOj 
Elizabeth  S.  Devlin,  Doris  S.  Kennedy,  Grace  K.  Maloney, 
Idabel  N.  Thureson  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ruth  Murphy;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Linnea  V.  Bamberg,  Elizabeth  M.  Good,  Gladys  L. 
Harrington,  Frances  K.  Higgins,  Jean  P.  Howell,  Hazel  L. 
Jameson,  Rebecca  D.  Kittredge  8 

—  54 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  19J8. — 
Assistant,  Dorothea  A.  Schiel,  M.  Louise  Whelan      .      .  2 

—  6 

Note. — Six  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  twelve  teachers. 
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MICHELANGELO  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 685  in 

Grades  VII  to  VIII;  163  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    813 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 

Assistant,  Intermediate,  Agatha  M.  Scarnici  ....  1 


—  20 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-474  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  159  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Katherine  M.  Coughlan 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Hugh  H.  O'Regan;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Mary  G.  McCarthy,  Dorothy  H.  Terry  

Klxdergartexs. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Marian  H.  Parker  

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  three  teachers. 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-29  in 

ungraded  classes;  16  in  special  classes;  87  in  open-air  classes; 

12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  811  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  223  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  60  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,069 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class;  3  teachers  of 
open-air  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 

eyesight   33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Helen  I.  Shaw  ...  1 


623 
16 

11 
1 


3 

—  15 

3 

1 
1 

—  2 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Blanche  E.  Briggs,  Helen  T.  Curtis, 
Eleanor  S.  Foster,  Frances  H.  Gunning,  Mary  L.  MaeDonald, 


Marie  D.  Sullivan,  Mary  M.  Walsh  7 

—  28 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 13  in 
ungraded  classes;  12  in  special  classes;  565  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
172  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


I,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    726 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class      ....  20 

Now  serving  ori,  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  May  A.  Donovan  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  endiruj  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,    Francis    J.    Dillon;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Lillian  T.  Kearney,  William  A.  O'Shea,  Mary  A.  Reilly      .  4 

—  19 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 728  in 
Grades  VII  to  VIII;  272  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    987 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  E.  Ella  Beach,  Irene  M.  Bragan, 

Katherine  M.  Ray  3 

—  26 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927—1,238  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  435  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,650 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  42  grade  teachers   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Gertrude  V.  Kenney    .      .  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submasters,  Frank  J.  Herlihy,  LeRoy  T.  Martin;  Assistant, 
Intermediate,  Mary  S.  Ireland;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Rose  R.  Braxton,  Margaret  M.  Burns,  Anna  G.  Byrne, 
Marie  J.  Donovan,  Blanche  Feldman,  Margaret  M.  Hosman, 
Frances  B.  McMorrow,  Marie  J.  Walsh,  Miriam  White, 


Bertha  M.  Wright  13 

—  39 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergarten's. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Helen  Goldstein,  Celia  L.  Hurwitch      ...  2 


—  6 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 18  in  special 
classes;  23  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  577  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
128  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    732 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Julia  J.  McCarthy  .  .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Alice  P.  Bransfield,  Mary  A. 
Donahue,  Helen  F.  Hegarty,  Louise  F.  Hill,  Laura  M. 
Holland,  Catherine  T.  O'Connor,  Catherine  C.  Roche    .      .  7 

—  20 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Freeman,  Margaret  E.  Scanlon     .      .  2 


—  3 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-900  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  270  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,138 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Alice  C.  Gilligan 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81 ,  1028. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Teresa  M.  Doherty,  Mary  C. 
McLaughlin,  Viola  C.  Soelle  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Kathleen  M.  Clark   

QUINCY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 47  in  special 

classes;  53  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  60  in  open-air  classes; 

873  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  145  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 

special  classes;  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 

Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  A.  Gilligan  .... 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Helen  R.  Dyer;  Assistant,  Winifred 
S.  O'Brien  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Marion  C.  Kiernan  

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

RICE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 21  in  special 
classes;  96  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  734  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
301  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Everett  C.  Yates 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Thomas  D.  Craven;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Ada  V.  Dolan,  Anastasia  M.  Kelly,  Clara  C.  Mee,  Margaret 
M.  O'Reilly,  Helen  D.  Tuttle,  Dorothy  L.  Winchenbach 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure  

ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 10  in  special 
classes;  1,298  in  Grades  I  to  VI:  358  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII; 
130  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
t,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Noic  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary.  Blanche  E.  Smith 

Appointed;  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Sarah  H.  Christie:  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  Louisa  M.  Phippard;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Alice  M.  Bushnell,  Catherine  F.  Carr,  Margaret  L.  Donahue, 
Marion  T.  Foley,  Mary  P.  Keane,  Eileen  T.  Raftery, 
Eleanor  A.  Riley,  Mary  M.  Riordan  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Three  junior 

assistants. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1938. — 

Assistants,  Elinor  Glynn,  Martha  M.  Holland.  Alda  I. 

McNally  

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 14  in  special 

classes;  S86  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   
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Teachers. — Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ■  .      .  .12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Eva  Shulman       ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Rachael  Rosnosky;  Submaster,  John  B. 
Kelley;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Margaret  A.  Gately; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Edith  E.  Anderson,  Marie  L. 
Boylan,  Mary  C.  Hawkins,  Catherine  L.  Keefe,  Esther  M. 
Riseman  8 

—  21 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Eileen  M.  McCarthy  1 

—  4 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 


ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 34  in  special 
classes;  1,913  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,947 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  48  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   50 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submaster,  Albert  L.  Shaughnessy;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  S.  Margaret  Knowlton,  Lillian  A.  Penell    .      .  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistants,  Josephine  Crockett,  Katherine  G. 
Garrity;  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Helen  G.  Murphy,  Cora 
G.  Roberts;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Gertrude  C.  Ball,  Mary 
C.  Cadigan,  Barbara  A.  Clancy,  Dora  Cohen,  Marjorie  O. 
Ellis,  Anna  Glickstein,  Florence  E.  Hurley,  May  Kapples, 
Grace  K.  Lonergan,  Elizabeth  A.  Marsano,  Mary  C.  McKay, 
Helena  M.  Nolan,  Marian  Poole,  Frances  E.  Wilkie,  Dorothy 


R.  Wilson  19 

—  48 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First    Assistant,    Jessie    E.    Small;  Assistant, 

Marguerite  C.  Sullivan     ■  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Hannah  R.  Aronson,  Annabelle  E.  Moise      .      .  2 

—  6 
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Note. — Six  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  twelve  teachers. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 18  in  special 
classes;  2,417  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    2,285 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  60  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   61 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Margarita  E.  Burns, 
Gertrude  P.  Cutler,  Frances  M.  Hendrick,  Felicia  A. 
Koziewicz,  Mary  C.  McQuaid  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Sarah  M.  Logue;  Assistant,  Special 
Class,  Alice  L.  Galvin;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Eleanor  V. 
Abely,  Mary  F.  Casey,  Florence  E.  Caspole,  Ellen  E.  Collins, 
Marian  T.  Donely,  Madeline  R.  Dunphy,  Elizabeth  B.  Fahey, 
Elinor  G.  Feely,  Agnes  G.  Fox,  Eleanor  F.  Gartland,  Anna 
M.  Genter,  Veronica  M.  Gillis,  Helen  J.  Griffin,  Alice  C. 
Leahy,  Marion  Levine,  Margaret  C.  Lyons,  Helen  M.  Mac- 
Donald,  Mary  F.  McCourt,  Edytha  M.  McNamee,  Julia  I. 
Mulledy,  Mary  W.  O'Maley,  Theresa  O'Neil,  Sally  A.  Quinn, 
Antoinette  Runci   26 

—  56 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
First  Assistant,  Anastasia  C.  McCarthy;  Assistants,  Helen 
L.  Barron,  Mildred  C.  Haskell,  Edith  E.  Robinson       .      .  4 

—  12 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  fourteen  teachers. 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-31  in 
ungraded  classes;  191  in  special  classes;  48  in  mechanic  arts 
classes;  591  in  Grades  I  to  VI;   102  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    942 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class;  12  teachers  of  special  classes   ....  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .   20 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  John  B.  Dacey;  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Rose 
C.  Carven,  Violet  M.  Harenden,  Harold  E.  Keay,  Marjorie 
E.  Luxton,  Marie  M.  Murphy;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Hattie  G.  Fletcher,  Ellen  M.  Mantle,  Phoebe  Pinzur  . 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  G.  Kilday,  Sara  L.  Myers 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-819  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  193  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  52  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Isabelle  M.  Harvey, 
Idabelle  L.  Morrissey  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Mary  R.  McNamara;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Alice  V.  Campbell,  Esther  L.  Cuneen,  Catherine 
A.  Daunt,  Katherine  B.  Feeley,  Winifred  M.  Heffernan,  Alice 

H.  Kelley,  Eleanor  E.  O'Brien,  Mary  C.  O'Brien,  Cecilia  A. 
O'Shea  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Arline  O.  Krey  

Note. — Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927  —129  in 
special  classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 

I,  122  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   1,235 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  8  teachers  of  special 

classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight     .,  37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  A.  Salmon  ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Thomas  F.  Luby;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Catherine  J.  Thompson;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  V. 
Benson,  Regina  M.  C.  Cronin,  Livia  DeSimone,  Johanna 
Eagan,  Marion  C.  Mercurio,  Marguerite  R.  Riley,  Hannah 
E.  Tobin   9 

—  32 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Gladys  M.  MacFaden  .1 

—  4 

Note. — Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 32  in  special 

classes;  709  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  537  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII; 

217  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,524 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Agnes  G.  Hurley,  Marie  J. 

Manning  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 

Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Doris  L.  Carroll,  Hazle  E.  Crane; 

Assistants,  Intermediate,  Edward  J.  Markham,  Francis  P. 

O'Brien.  Aida  E.  Troiano  5 


38 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 

assistants. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  M.  McElaney  1 
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Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 


THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 35  in  special 
classes;  1,217  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  283  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927      .    1,492 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes       ..........  39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submasters,  Joseph  F.  Burch,  John  J.  O'Brien;  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  Elsie  Larkin;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Madeline  M.  Bevelander,  Emma  Crosby,  Sylvia  M.  De- 
Simone,  Alma  A.  Doyle,  Anne  F.  Gibbons,  Ruth  E.  Pineo, 
Anna  C.  Quinn,  Edna  M.  J.  Snow,  Margaret  M.  Sullivan    .  12 

—  37 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  .  7 
Now  serving  on  tenure   6 


THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 12  in  special 
classes;  706  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  184  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    889 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submasters,  Charles  O.  Halloran,  Nelson  I.  Mixer  .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Margaret  E.  Morgan  ....  1 

—  24 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Jennie  A.  Gorman  1 

—  4 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 45  in 
ungraded  classes;  45  in  special  classes;  1,136  in  Grades  I  to 
VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,206 
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Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class;  3  teachers  of  special  classes    ....  32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Coin- 
mittee. — Assistants,  Elementary,  Dorothy  G.  Cudmore,  Nina 
B.  Hartford  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Maurice  T.  Ford;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Eileen  P.  MacDonald;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Alice  E. 
Connelly,  Ida  A.  DeSantis,  Mary  W.  Dunlevy,  Anna  I. 
Horne,  Alice  M.  MacLeod,  Marie  Manna,  Eleanor  M. 


O'Dowd,  Martha  V.  O'Neil  10 

—  25 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Grace  A.  E.  McGowan  1 

—  4 


Note. — Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

WARREN-BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 32  in  special 
classes;  1,329  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  338  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,680 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes  ■    .  43 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submaster,  James  A.  Dunbar  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Alice  M.  Robinson;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Julia  L.  Corcoran,  Eleanor  M.  Cunningham, 
Isabelle  H.  Ehrlich,  Helen  I.  Guinee,  Gertrude  V.  Malone    .  6 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Catherine  Cohen  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Anna  L.  Curley,  Evelyn  M.  McCluskey       .      .  2 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 


42 

8 
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WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-949  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  319  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  95  in  Grade  IX. 

"Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Francette  E.  Madigan, 
Loraine  L.  Wright  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Francis  J.  Cahill;  Assistants,  Elementary,  E. 
Claire  Doner ty,  Gladys  M.  Sullivan  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  five  teachers. 

WASHINGTON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-811  in 
Grades  VII  to  VIII;  241  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,026 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  William  J.  Cunningham;  Assistants,  Inter- 
mediate, Ruth  L.  Quinn,  Marion  I.  Whalen      ....  3 


—  27 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

WASHINGTON   IRVING   INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-663  in 

Grades  VII  to  VIII;  251  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    901 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 


1,322 
34 

28 
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3 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Mary  S.  Garrity  ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  John  W.  Gorman;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
John  P.  Sullivan,  Frank  E.  McCarthy,  Frederick  S.  Whelton, 
George  E.  Wilkie  5 


—  24 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1926-27:  Three  junior 
assistants. 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 90  in  special 
classes;  54  in  open-air  classes;  13  in  classes  for  conservation 
of  eyesight;  1,360  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,496 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  6  teachers  of  special 
classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for 

conservation  of  eyesight   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Beatrice  U. 
Bridges;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  A.  Strachan  .  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Master's  Assistants,  S.  Janet  Jameson,  Aloyse  B.  Tierney; 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Helen  J.  Berrigan;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Helen  J.  Hirson,  Olive  G.  Mahoney,  Adelaide 

M.  McGovern,  Vivian  Milmore  7 

—  40 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   .  12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  »      .  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistants,  Christine  Hamburger,  Mary  I.  McKenna, 
Isabelle  N.  Wall  3 

—  8 

Note. — Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eleven  teachers. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927,-73  in  special 
classes;  17  in  special  English  classes;  40  in  mechanic  arts 
classes;  30  in  open-air  classes;  880  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927     ...  ....  1,018 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  5  teachers  of  special 

classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Bridget  T.  Boyle;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Abbie  M.  Duane,  Margaret  F.  Hamilton,  Mary 
E.  Morgan,  Marion  W.  Sheldon,  Edna  D.  Taylor,  Mary  T. 
G.Ward       .      .      .      ...      .      .      ...  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submasters,  George  C.  O'Brien,  Irvin  D.  Reade;  Assistant, 
Special   Class,  Annie  O'Connor;   Assistant,  Elementary, 

Amelda  M.  Holthaus  4 

—  34 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 15  in  special 
classes;  1,513  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,507 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class         .   39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Walter  M.  Burke;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Madeline  R.  Forrester,  Ruth  H.  Kelley,  Ethel  C.  Lane,  Mary 
E.  Murphy,  Emily  J.  Wall  6 

—  37 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Marie  I.  Daley  1 

—  9 

Note. — Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  thirteen  teachers. 


WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927, — 18  in  special 
classes;  654  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  271  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    915 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Roche  ....  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Howard  Wilbur;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Edna 


B.  Dowling,  Gertrude  A.  Flynn,  Mary  J.  O'Leary  ...  4 

—  23 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Gertrude  V.  Crandall  1 

—  4 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1926,  and  April  1,  1927—1,069  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927    1,045 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Anna  H.  Donnelly  .  .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Submaster,  Francis  J.  Lyons;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Marion  P.  Dooley,  Katherine  M.  Elston,  Mabel  E.  Fletcher, 
Mary  B.  Gleason,  Florence  Hubert,  B.  Ethel  MacKay, 
Margaret  L.  Pratt,  June  M.  Raymond,  Anna  C.  Whelan     .  10 

—  25 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Assistant,  Frances  Dvilnsky  1 

—  2 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 

CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Anna  T.  Sennott  1 

—  9 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 
Now  serving  on  tenure   11 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 
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DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant  in  Charge,  M.  Gertrude  Godvin      .      .  1 

—  3 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Trade  Assistants,  Frances  B.  Haskell,  Louise  M.  McGovern, 
Mary  T.  Naphen,  Bertha  Shepard  4 

—  5 

COOKERY. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ^  32 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Teachers,  Intermediate,  Mary  E.  Glavin,  Lillian  H. 

Pearson,  Margaret  E.  Wood  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Teachers,  Intermediate,  Evelyn  Bliss,  Helen  S.  Hyde,  Miriam 
G.  Lake,  Grace  A.  McDermott,  Irene  M.  F.  McGuire,  Helen 
Minsky,  Mary  F.  Murphy,  Helen  Nutt,  Elizabeth  M. 
O'Connor,  Mary  C.  Walsh  10 

—  45 

SEWING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  52 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Teachers,  Intermediate,  Adelaide  R.  Becker,  Mary 
G.  Fitzpatrick;  Teacher,  Elementary,  Marion  G.  Foristall  .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Teachers,  Intermediate,  Mary  R.  O'Malley,  Violet  L. 
Russell;  Teachers,  Elementary,  Alice  F.  Boyden,  Kathleen 
J.  Carney,  Alice  Cody,  Mary  V.  Connors,  Beatrice  V. 
Fickett,  Grace  M.  Fogarty,  Mary  C.  Gaudrault,  Ruth  M. 

•  Heidenreich,  Helen  C.  Hogan,  Margaret  F.  Lane,  Emily  L.  F. 
Nelles,  Mary  G.  Payne,  Elizabeth  F.  Regan  ....  15 

—  70 

MANUAL  ARTS. 
Now  serving  on  tenure  ...      „'      .....  68 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
.  mittee. —  Shop  Foremen,  L.  Halbert  Brown,  Vashni  M. 
Marchant,  John  J.  McCarthy,  William  Moore,  Albert  J. 
Pfau,  Frederick  G.  E.  Zeidler;  Shop  Instructors,  John  A. 
Rice,  Cyril  W.  Shovelier;  Instructors,  Shop  Work,  John  F. 
Cook,  Raymond  F.  Higgins,  Gunnar  Munnick    .      .  .11 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192S. — 
Shop  Foremen,  James  B.  Cummings,  Michael  J.  A.  English, 
Henry  S.  Needham,  Charles  F.  Rothera;  Shop  Instructors, 
John  O.  Baker,  George  N.  Bergh,  William  J.  L  Brown,  John 

E.  Denehy,  Daniel  J.  Galvin,  Albert  F.  Hanrahan,  Francis 
J.  Hynes,  Daniel  J.  Jameson,  Joseph  D.  Mahoney,  Walter 

F.  McCarthy,  George  C.  McKeen,  John  W.  McSweeney, 
John  T.  Mendenhall,  Charles  R.  O'Malley,  Percy  C.  Peters, 
Albert  Pokat,  Raymond  J.  Powers,  Joseph  J.  Reynolds, 
Chester  S.  Sevrens,  John  F.  Sullivan,  Francis  Tobin,  Harry 
T.  Wall;  Instructors,  Shop  Work,  Edwin  C.  Anderson, 
Joseph  J.  Assmus,  Willis  C.  Brown,  Warren  E.  Bumpus, 
William  A.  Colleran,  John  J.  Coughlin,  Leonard  L.  Curado, 
John  B.  Dunne,  Herbert  G.  N.  Forsell,  Rudolph  P.  Hague, 
Frank  A.  Hurley,  Louis  Karshick,  Gustaf  G.  Larsson,  Harold 
J.  Lawlor,  Joseph  N.  Manning,  Edward  J.  Oakes,  Thomas  A. 
O'Loughlin,  William  H.  Powers,  Thomas  J.  Schofield, 
Freeman  D.  Shepherd,  John  J.  H.  Shepherd,  Emerson 
Staebner;  Instructor,  Manual  Training,  Special  Classes, 
Mabel  F.  Alden  
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS   OF   TEACHERS   OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston   ....  2 

Girls'  Latin  School   1 

Brighton  High  School   1 

Charlestown  High  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls   3 

East  Boston  High  School   2 

Girls'  High  School   2 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts     .......  1 

Hyde  Park  High  School   1 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School   2 

Memorial  High  School  (Girls)   .3 

South  Boston  High  School   1 

Boston  Clerical  School        .   1 

Department  of  Physical  Education   1 

—  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Girls'  Latin  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Marjorie 
Woodhead   1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — ■ 
Girls'  High  School,  Assistant  Instructors,  Dorothy  L.  Jones, 

Alice  P.  McClare,  Margaret  G.  O'Brien    ....  3 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Assistant  Instructor,  Grace 

F.  Johnson   1 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Matilda  E. 

Cogan   1 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  Assistant  Instructor,  Barbara  B. 

Johnson   1 

—  6 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

Public  Latin  School   1 

High  School  of  Commerce   .   1 

Department  of  Physical  Education   2 

—  4 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— English  High  School,  Junior  Master,  Joseph  McK. 

Driscoll  1 

Junior  Master,  Albert  J.  Kelley;  Instructor,  Forrest  B. 

Moulton  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1928. — 
Instructors,  Leo  W.  Banks,  Peter  V.  Breen,  William  J. 
McCluskey,  William  H.  Meanix;   Armorer,  Michael  J. 
Lannon  * .      .      .  .5 

Respectfully  yours, 


JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

A  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION  OF  BOSTON 

AN  IDEAL  OF  SERVICE  APPLIED  IN  TERMS  OF 
CHARACTER,  CO-OPERATION  AND  LOYALTY 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1927 


In  School  Committee,  June  21,  1927. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  booklet,  "A  Code  of 
Ethics  for  the  Teaching  Profession  of  Boston,"  is  hereby 
adopted,  and  that  ten  thousand  (10,000)  copies  be  printed 
as  a  school  document. 

ELLEN  M.  CROXIX, 

Secretary. 


"The  ideals  of  men  best  project  themselves  into  reality 

when  crystallized  in  written  documents  In 

every  line  of  human  activity  a  united  written  expression 
of  that  which  is  best  for  the  common  good  becomes  a 
strong  force  for  progress.  The  mere  expression  clarifies 
the  general  sentiment." 


This  "Code  of  Ethics  for  the  Teaching  Profession  of 
Boston"  was  prepared  by  a  council  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  and  comprising  the  following  members: 

Chairman,  Bertram  C.  Richardson,  Head  Master,  East 

Boston  High  School. 
Paul  V.  Donovan,  Principal,  Continuation  School. 
Ada  M.  Fitts,  Director  of  Special  Classes. 
Mary  E.  Keyes,  Master,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District. 
John  C.  Riley,  Master,  Dearborn  District. 
Frederick  W.  Swan,  Master,  Abraham  Lincoln  District. 


PREFACE. 


This  "Code  of  Ethics  for  the  Teaching  Profession  of 
Boston"  is  intended  as  much  for  the  supervisory  school 
officials  of  the  city  as  for  its  school  teachers.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  present  something  more  than  a  mere  collection 
of  general  statements  of  morality.  It  offers  an  ideal  of 
service,  applied  in  terms  of  character,  co-operation  and 
loyalty,  and  deals  explicitly  with  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
of  Boston.  • 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  "the  letter  killeth  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life,"  the  committee,  to  whom  this  task  was 
entrusted,  submits  this  Code  with  the  hope  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  ethical  standards  which  should  and  do  govern 
the  conduct  and  service  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  of  Boston  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  foster- 
ing the  development  of  the  general  ethical  and  professional 
standards  of  their  vocation,  and  in  encouraging  that 
unselfish  spirit  of  service  which  should  characterize  all 
professional  work. 

The  committee  has  received  many  suggestions  of  great 
value  from  members  of  the  profession,  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  for  which  it  expresses  here  its  appreciation. 
Especially  is  the  committee  indebted  for  constructive 
ideas  and  suggestions  to  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Boston;  to  "A  Code  for  Teachers," 
by  W.  B.  Aspinwall,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Worcester;  to  reports  of  the  Character  Education 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  and  to  investigations  and 
reports  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  on  Ethics  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
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A    CODE    OF  ETHICS    FOR   THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION  OF  BOSTON. 


PREAMBLE 

1.  Membership  in  the  Profession.- — All  persons  who 
have  been  properly  authorized  to  teach  in  the  schools  of 
Boston,  including  superintendents,  examiners,  directors, 
principals,  deans,  librarians,  teachers  and  instructors  of 
whatever  rank,  constitute  the  membership  of  the  teaching 
profession  of  Boston. 

2.  Ethical  Obligations. —  These  persons,  by  reason  of 
the  relations  which  they  hold  to  the  City  of  Boston  and 
to  each  other,  assume  important  ethical  obligations,  which, 
instilled  in  their  professional  consciousness,  will  determine 
the  spirit  of  all  their  professional  conduct. 

3.  Moral  Character. —  The  recognition  of  these  obliga- 
tions and  the  consciousness  of  moral  responsibility  which 
they  create,  set  up  a  single  standard  of  high  moral  charac- 
ter as  the  fundamental  qualification  of  a  member  of  the 
teaching  profession  of  Boston. 

4.  Preparation. —  For  the  full  and  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  teaching,  the  profession  also 
requires  as  a  moral  obligation,  a  high  standard  of  prepa- 
ration in  scholarship,  training  and  skill. 

5.  Ideal  of  Service. —  The  dominating  purpose  of  the 
profession  is  service  to  the  community.  This  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  professional  ideal.  Applied  in 
terms  of  character,  co-operation  and  loyalty  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  teaching,  this  ideal  constitutes  a  complete 
Code  of  Ethics. 

RELATIONS  TO  THE  PROFESSION 
1.    Professional  Character. —  The  essential  attributes  of 
professional  character  are  idealism  and  altruism.  To 
idealism  belong:  honesty,  constancy,  justice,  tolerance, 
equality,    democracy.    To  altruism  belong:    that  first 
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great  requisite  of  the  teacher,  sympathy;  mass  conscious- 
ness, not  class  consciousness;  humanitarianism ;  gen- 
erosity; forgetfulness  of  self.  Character  expressed  through 
personality  gives  instead  of  takes;  looks  up,  not  down; 
is  warm,  not  cold;  is  interested,  not  indifferent;  is  opti- 
mistic, not  pessimistic ;  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  all 
men,  loves,  does  not  hate. 

2.  Professional  Co-operation. —  Co-operation  between 
fellow-members  of  the  teaching  profession  finds  its  highest 
level  in  good  will,  friendliness,  and  mutual  faith  in  per- 
sonal and  professional  relations;  in  constructive  inter- 
change of  helpful  ideas  and  experiences;  in  careful  avoid- 
ance of  that  destructive  criticism  which  can  do  no  possible 
good  and  may  do  untold  harm;  in  scrupulous  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others;  in  scorn  of 
personalities  and  petty  jealousies;  in  the  spirit  of  unity 
in  school  procedure. 

True  co-operation  between  classroom  teacher  and 
administrator  is  founded  upon  respect  and  sympathy  for 
each  other's  viewpoints.  Teacher  co-operation  recog- 
nizes administrative  rights  to  leadership  in  and  final 
determination  of  school  policies;  administrative  co-opera- 
tion recognizes  the  teacher's  right  to  self-expression  and 
to  democracy  in  school  procedure. 

3.  Professional  Loyalty. —  Loyalty  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession demands  faithful  allegiance  to  its  ideals  and  its 
aims  in  both  public  and  private  behavior.  An  attitude 
of  honor  and  respect  for  the  vocation  of  teaching  and  a 
high  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  maintaining  appro- 
priate standards  of  Social  behavior  are  evidences  of  pro- 
fessional loyalty.  Professional  loyalty  further  requires 
that  members  of  the  teaching  profession  inform  them- 
selves fully  on  the  great  problems  of  public  education; 
that  they  keep  in  touch  with  current  educational  thought 
and  with  the  development  and  progress  of  educational 
practice;  that  they  attend  and  support  the  conferences 
and  professional  meetings  of  their  own  groups  and,  as 
regularly  as  possible,  those  of  the  state  and  national 
organizations  of  the  teaching  profession. 
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4.  Professional  Attitude. —  The  attitude  of  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  toward  their  work  should  be 
frankly  professional,  never  solely  commercial,  and  should 
be  characterized  by  an  open-mindedness  toward  educa- 
tional theories  and  practices,  a  spirit  of  study  for  personal 
growth  and  increased  effectiveness  in  service,  a  readiness 
to  put  the  public  good  before  personal  gain,  and  a  con- 
sistent regard  for  the  ethics  of  the  profession. 

5.  Professional  Unity. —  Actuated  by  common  pur- 
poses and  sharing  common  interests  and  ideals,  members 
of  the  teaching  profession  should  uniformly  and  loyally 
contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
strong  unity  of  spirit.  The  purposes  of  such  unity  are:  To 
define  the  obligations  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  its 
membership;  to  stimulate  professional  and  social  con- 
sciousness; to  command  public  respect  and  confidence;  to 
maintain  and  advance  professional  and  educational  wel- 
fare; and  to  uphold  the  dignity,  honor  and  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Its  duties  are:  To  promote 
democracy  in  professional  relations;  to  defend  its  member- 
ship from  injustice;  to  prevent  political  manipulation  of 
the  schools;  to  promote  just  methods  of  employment,  pro- 
motion, tenure,  and  compensation;  to  advance  by  every 
means  in  its  power  the  ideals  of  its  professional  standards 
of  preparation  and  service. 

RELATIONS  TO  ONE  ANOTHER 

L  Fellow-Craftsmen. —  Members  of  the  profession,  as 
fellow-craftsmen,  owe  to  each  other  the  mutual  confidence, 
co-operation,  support  and  deference  in  upholding  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  profession,  of  which  they  are 
legally  and  respectively  members,  that  are  the  boast  of  the 
legal  and  medical  professions. 

2.  Safeguarding  Reputation. —  It  is  the  duty  of  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  safeguard 
the  reputations  of  one  another  in  all  relations  with  their 
respective  communities,  and  thus  to  exert  the  positive, 
constructive  and  helpful  influence  of  the  profession  at 
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large.  Ungenerous  criticism  of  a  fellow-member  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  group.  He  whose  services  are  marked  by 
merit  and  distinction  should  receive  the  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  his  fellows,  unclouded  by  envy  or  captious 
criticism. 

3.  Respecting  Rights. —  Members  of  the  profession 
should  respect  and  hold  as  inviolable  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  amenities  which  justly  belong  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Therefore  no  considerations  of  personal  profit, 
comfort  or  advancement,  no  consideration  of  securing 
good  will  and  favor  of  those  in  either  upper  or  lower 
ranks  of  the  service,  should  prevent  a  courageous  and 
outspoken  assertion  and  sturdy  maintenance  of  profes- 
sional rights  and  obligations. 

4.  Sharing  Results. —  Members  of  the  profession  should 
make  available  to  all  other  members  of  the  profession 
whatever  constructive  methods,  plans,  and  devices  may 
have  been  successfully  worked  out  by  them  in  their 
professional  practice. 

5.  Criticism  and  Commendation. —  Members  of  the 
profession  should  recognize  and  welcome  the  inspiration 
and  the  helpfulness  that  can  come  to  the  profession 
generally  through  frank,  constructive  criticism  and  honest, 
wholehearted  and  judicious  commendation:  they  should 
at  the  same  time  refrain  from  adverse  criticism,  except  to 
the  one  criticized  or  to  his  superior,  with  the  full  expecta- 
tion that  opportunities  for  explanation  will  be  afforded. 
The  motives  for  all  criticisms  should  be  helpfulness  and 
improvement.  Members  of  the  profession  should  not 
adversely  criticize  either  their  predecessors  or  their 
successors. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN  SUPERVISORY 
OFFICIALS  AND  TEACHERS. 

1.  Confidence  and  Co-operation. — ■  Mutual  confidence, 
co-operation,  loyalty  and  sincerity  should  characterize  all 
relations  between  supervisory  officials  and  teachers.  Each 
should  maintain  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  work  of  tire 
other  and  should  feel  that  success  for  the  one  is  not  possible, 
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in  the  fullest  sense,  without  the  corresponding  success  of 
the  other.    There  is  honor  enough  to  go  round. 

2.  Faithful  Performance  of  Duties. —  Teachers  owe  it 
to  their  administrative  superiors,  as  well  as  to  themselves, 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  their  contracts,  to  perform  faith- 
fully all  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  to  file  promptly 
with  the  proper  officials  all  reports,  answers  to  inquiries, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required  by  the  local 
or  state  educational  departments.  Supervisory  officials 
and  teachers  should  remember  that  the  City  of  Boston 
(our  employer)  represents  the  whole  people  and  should 
be  courteously,  faithfully,  rightly  and  justly  served. 

3.  Maintain  Good  Xame. —  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  aid  in  every  honorable  way  in  establishing  and  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  good  name  of  administrative 
officials.  These  officials  are.  in  turn,  under  solemn 
obligation  to  recognize  and  to  respect  a  reciprocal  duty 
toward  teachers. 

4.  Public  Criticism. —  So  long  as  an  official  relationship 
exists,  except  in  School  Committee  or  other  legal  hearings, 
teachers  are  not  justified  in  publicly  expressing  an  adverse 
opinion  of  a  school  official.  They  are.  morever.  entitled 
to  the  same  professional  consideration  and  courtesy 
from  school  officials. 

5.  Confidential  Criticism. —  Teachers  should  receive 
the  frank,  courteous,  constructive  criticism  of  officials  as  a 
positive  stimulus  to  better  work,  being  assured  that  it  is 
to  be  held  as  private  and  absolutely  confidential.  The 
official  should  not  criticize  a  teacher  before  other  teachers 
or  before  pupils.  He  should  just  as  certainly,  and  just  as 
faithfully,  point  out  the  excellences  as  the  faults  of  the 
work  observed. 

6.  Grievances  and  Appeals.— In  matters  that  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  principals  or  immediate  super- 
visors, teachers  should  regard  these  officials  as  the  proper 
medium  of  communication  "between  themselves  and  the 
superintendent  and  the  School  Committee,  and  should  not 
seek  the  influence  of  nor  make  direct  appeals  to  the  latter 
without  the  full  knowledge  of  their  immediate  superiors. 
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Teachers  who  believe  that  they  are  experiencing  griev- 
ances in  their  work  should  apply  for  adjustment  first,  to 
the  principal  of  the  school  or  district;  failing  satisfaction 
here,  the  teacher  should  then  (where  there  is  a  director  of  a 
department  concerned)  apply  to  that  director;  failing 
here,  he  should  then  apply  to  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge;  then,  if  the  grievance  is  in  the  nature  of  personal 
relations  in  the  school,  the  teacher  should  appl}'  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  If'  the  grievance  relates  to 
ratings  or  promotions  in  the  service,  the  aggrieved  teacher 
should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  hearing 
and  adjustment. 

All  persons  in  the  teaching  or  supervising  corps  of 
Boston  have'  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee, after  having  exhausted  the  other  possibilities  of 
adjustment  with  officers  of  the  School  Committee. 

7.  Appointments  and  Ratings. —  Members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  unanimous  in  insisting  upon  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  teachers  solely  on  merit  ,  and  admin- 
istration officials  should  so  safeguard  appointment  and 
rating  procedures  as  to  maintain  the  full  confidence  of 
teachers  in  this  respect. 

RELATIONS  TO  PUPIL  AND  PARENT 

1.  Education  of  the  Children. —  The  highest  obligation 
of  members  of  the  profession  is  to  stimulate  every  child 
under  their  professional  care  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his 
capabilities  and  then  to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  pupil,  not  for  the  teacher, 
that  the  school  exists.  To  the  pupil  the  teacher  owes  the 
best  that  he  is,  has,  or  can  acquire. 

2.  Personal  Example. —  Realizing  that  social,  intellec- 
tual, spiritual  and  moral  values,  attitudes  and  ideals  are 
inculcated  most  easily  by  personal  example,  members  of 
the  profession  should  aim  to  represent  the  best  standards 
of  character,  refinement,  culture  and  dignity.  They 
should  be  exemplars  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
growth. 

3.  Sympathy. —  The  attitude  of  members  of  the  pro- 
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fession  toward  their  pupils  should  be  frankly  and  sincerely 
sympathetic,  having  due  respect  for  their  individualities 
and  boundless  faith  in  their  individual  capabilities.  The 
unsympathetic  and  cynical  teacher  is  beyond  the  pale  and 
range  of  an  ethical  code. 

4.  Justice. —  In  all  judgments  and  treatment  of  their 
pupils,  members  of  the  profession  should  maintain  a 
position  of  uniform  fairness  and  impartial  justice. 

5.  Honesty. — ■  The  moral  training  of  pupils  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teacher's  influence  demand  of  members 
of  the  profession  a  steadfast  honesty,  without  reservation 
or  ulterior  motive,  in  thought,  word,  and  behavior. 

6.  Confidential  Matters. — ■  Members  of  the  profession 
should  not  discuss  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  or  finan- 
cial limitations  of  their  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  embarrass 
the  pupils  or  parents  unnecessarily.  Information  concern- 
ing the  home  conditions  of  pupils  should  be  held  in 
confidence. 

7.  Interviews  with  Parents. —  The  schools  belong  to 
the  public.  Parents  should  be  welcomed  at  the  school  and 
treated  with  the  same  consideration  and  candor  that 
members  of  other  professions  exercise  toward  their  clients. 

8.  Communications  to  Parents. —  Members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  keep  parents  fully  informed  of  the  progress 
and  standing  of  their  children,  and  communications  to 
parents  should  be  characterized  by  courtesy  and  tact,  and 
by  freedom  from  prejudice  and  mental  bias. 

9.  In  Loco  Parentis. —  In  a  very  real  sense,  as  well  as 
in  a  legal  sense,  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
pupil.  He  should,  therefore,  seek  to  identify  himself  with 
the  interests,  the  plans,  and  the  ambitions  of  the  parent 
as  regards  his  children. 

RELATIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

1.  Service. —  As  servants  of  the  people,  members  of  the 
profession  should  strive,  loyally  and  unselfishly,  to  render 
the  best  service  possible  and  should  seek  to  be  known  as 
active  factors  in  the  community  and  as  leaders  whose 
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influence  may  be  counted  on  in  every  movement  for  moral, 
educational,  and  civic  betterment. 

2.  Controversial  Alliances. —  Since  they  represent  the 
whole  people,  members  of  the  profession,  while  entitled  to 
entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  opinion,  should  constantly 
refrain  from  controversial  alliances  that  might  injuriously 
affect  their  school  work. 

3.  Public  Educational  Guidance. —  Believing  in  the 
value  and  necessity  of  education  and  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  service,  members  of  the  profession 
should  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the 
community  and  should  make  known  the  educational 
opportunities  that  are  available. 

4.  Respect  for  the  Profession. —  Members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  so  conduct  themselves  in  all  their  relations 
to  the  public  as  to  foster  and  increase  the  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  teaching  profession. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  CODE 

1.  Ideal  of  Service. —  All  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession of  Boston  are  under  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the 
ideal  of  service  of  the  profession  is  maintained  on  the 
highest  ethical  and  professional  plane. 

2.  Defense  Against  Dishonor. —  Loyalty  to  self,  to 
associates,  to  superiors,  to  the  profession,  and  to  the 
City  of  Boston,  demands  that  both  by  means  of  a  strong 
public  opinion  in  the  membership  of  the  profession  and 
by  open,  courageous  personal  actions,  all  members  should 
defend  their  profession  from  every  form  of  dishonorable 
conduct. 

3.  Infringements. —  Members  of  the  profession  should 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  any  infringements  of  their  pro- 
fessional Code  or  to  exercise  the  utmost  diligence  in  elimi- 
nating all  persons  whose  conduct,  at  any  time,  becomes  a 
reproach  to  the  profession. 
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APPENDIX 


UNPROFESSIONAL  PRACTICES 

The  following  practices  are  specifically  pronounced 
unprofessional.  The  lack  of  a  statement  of  condemna- 
tion of  any  practice  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
profession  condones  such  practice. 

1.  Violation  of  Confidence. —  It  is  unprofessional  for 
school  officials  or  teachers  to  violate  confidential  corre- 
spondence or  conversation  between  teachers  and  school 
officials,  or  to  betray  any  confidence  concerning  the 
schools,  the  teachers,  or  the  pupils,  or  idly  to  gossip  out- 
side about  the  daily  business  of  the  schools,  or  to  make 
public  any  information  which  should  come  from  other 
sources. 

2.  Discriminations. —  It  is  unprofessional  to  discrimi- 
nate between  pupils  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  social 
status. 

3.  Tutoring  One's  Own  Pupils. —  It  is  unprofessional 
to  tutor  pupils  of  one's  own  classes  for  remuneration. 

4.  Business  Relations. —  It  is  unprofessional  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  salesmen,  to  act  as  agent  for  any 
commercial  house,  or  to  receive  a  commission  or  anything 
else  of  value  for  the  sale  of  books  or  supplies  in  the  selec- 
tion of  which  one  exercises  official  decision. 

5.  Use  of  School  Time. —  It  is  unprofessional  to  waste 
school  time,  or  to  occupy  it  with  other  than  school  work, 
i.  e.,  personal  work  of  any  kind,  such  as  preparation  for 
courses,  or  tutoring,  or  doing  evening  school  work  during 
day  school  time,  or  vice  versa. 

6.  Spite  and  Jealousy. —  It  is  unprofessional  to  harbor 
ungenerous  feelings  of  spite  and  jealousy  against  other 
members  of  the  profession. 
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7.  Gossip. —  It  is  unprofessional  to  indulge  in  cheap, 
idle  gossip  relative  to  members  of  the  profession,  to  make 
evil  insinuations  about  other  members,  or  recklessly  to 
circulate  unfounded  rumors  which  have  an  ugly  aspect. 

8.  Tattling. —  It  is  unprofessional  to  tattle,  to  be 
foolishly  loquacious,  or  to  repeat  indiscreetly  information 
gained  from  others. 

9.  Criticism. —  It  is  unprofessional  to  criticize,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  professional  service  and 
under  constructive  conditions.  Constructive  conditions 
do  not  include: 

a.  Criticism  of  teachers  to  each  other  by  other 
teachers. 

b.  Criticism  of  teachers  to  patrons  by  other  teachers. 

c.  Criticism  of  teachers  to  patrons  by  the  principal  or 
administrative  officials. 

d.  Criticism  of  teachers  to  other  teachers  by  the  prin- 
cipal or  administrative  officials. 

e.  Criticism  of  the  principal  or  administrative  officials 
by  teachers  to  each  other. 

/.  Criticism  of  the  principal  or  administrative  officials 
by  teachers  to  patrons. 

g.  Criticism  of  teachers  by  the  principal  or  administra- 
tive officials  to  other  principals. 

Constructive  Criticism,  to  proper  authority,  of  incom- 
petence and  unprofessionalism,  is  an  ethical  obligation, 
demanded  alike  by  professional  loyalty  and  by  child 
welfare. 

10.  Professional  Courses. — ■  It  is  unprofessional  to  make 
any  arrangements  by  which  a  course  or  courses  may  be 
said  to  be  taken  by  " proxy";  to  use  the  same  thesis  on 
more  than  one  occasion  for  professional  credit;  or  to  seek 
a  mere  accumulation  of  points  by  the  taking  of  courses 
without  seriously  attempting  to  satisfy  the  full  professional 
requirements  imposed. 

11.  Agreements. —  It  is  unprofessional  to  engage  in 
practices  which  are  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment.   For  instance,  it  is  unprofessional  to  fail  to  keep 
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the  requirements  under  which,  or  to  fail  to  pursue  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  purpose  for  which,  a  leave  of 
absence  is  granted. 

12.  Group  Alliances.—  It  is  unprofessional  to  join  any 
group,  if  such  grouping  is  prompted  primarily  by  selfish 
interests  and  is  based  on  class  appeal  and  concepts  of 
economic  and  national  life  that  run  counter  to  those  for 
which  our  government  stands. 
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In  School  Committee,  July  11,  1927. 
Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  Course  of  Study  in 
Household  Arts  for  Grades  IV  to  IX,  inclusive,  is  hereby 
adopted;  and  that  seven  hundred  (700)  copies  be  printed  as 
a  School  Document. 

Attest : 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


FOREWORD. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  is  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  subject  matter  in  Household  Arts  education  by 
placing  before  the  teachers  and  pupils  definite  and  specific 
situations. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  sewing  opportunity 
arises  for  close  correlation  with  the  subjects  of  hygiene, 
mathematics,  English,  history,  art,  economics,  as  well  as 
that  of  textiles. 

The  aim  of  all  education  in  Household  Arts  should  be 
to  establish  ideals  and  standards  of  judgment  that  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  keep  herself  spiritually,  physically  and 
socially  an  attractive  useful  member  of  home  and  society. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  will  thoughtfully  read  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  course.  The  teaching  should 
increase  in  the  pupils  a  feeling  of  responsibility  as  members 
of  the  family  group;  a  desire  to  better  home  surroundings;  a 
spirit  that  will  enable  them  to  bring  love,  service  and  con- 
tentment into  the  home. 

The  projects  and  problems  have  been  selected  from  the 
every  day  home  experiences  and  needs  of  the  pupil,  that 
they  may  provide  opportunity  for  solving  and  analyzing 
social  and  economic  questions  when  school  life  is  over. 
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ELEMENTARY  SEWING. —  GRADES  IV,  V,  VI. 


Aim: 

To  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  different  stitches 

and  processes  used  in  elementary  sewing. 
To  establish  correct  habits  of  work. 
To  look  for  accuracy  and  quality  of  work. 

GRADE  IV. 

Time: 

2  lessons  per  week  —  of  one  hour  each,  but  not  consecu- 
tive. 
Required  Work: 

Ability  to  accomplish  the  following  steps  in  this  year's 
work. 

a.  To  thread  needle. 

b.  To  knot  thread. 

c.  To  use  thimble  and  emery. 

d.  To  make  the  following  stitches : 


1. 

Basting,  even  and  uneven. 

2. 

Backstitching. 

3. 

Overcasting. 

4. 

Top  sewing. 

5. 

Hemming. 

6. 

Running. 

7. 

Outline  stitch. 

8. 

Chain  stitch. 

To  sew  on  buttons;  two-eyed,  four-eyed,  and  shank. 
Knowledge  of  raw  and  selvage  edges. 
Knowledge  and  use  of  sewing  implements. 
Practical  Work: 
Projects: 
Sewing  bag. 

Sewing  apron  (optional  style). 
Dish  towel. 

Plain  hemmed  handkerchief. 
Sweeping  cap. 
Child's  bib. 

Any  other  article  approved  by  the  teacher. 
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GRADE  V. 

Time: 

90  minutes  per  week. 
Review : 

Edges  of  cloth. 

Needle,  thimble  and  emery  drill. 
Different  stitches  used  in  Grade  IV. 
Sewing  on  buttons. 
Required  Work: 

Knowledge  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton. 
Difference  between  warp  and  woof  threads.    Study  of 

the  sewing  machine,  parts  of,  care  of. 
Ability  to  accomplish  the  following  steps. 

1.  Making  a  deep  hem. 

2.  Making  a  skirt  placket. 

3.  Making  gathers. 

4.  Putting  on  a  band. 

5.  Making  a  plain  fell  seam. 

6.  Making  a  French  seam. 

7.  Making  a  catch  stitch. 

8.  Making  two  kinds  of  feather  stitches. 

9.  Making  blanket  stitch  to  use  ornamentally. 
Practical  Work: 

Projects: 

1.  Cotton  skirt. 

2.  Kimona  dress  or  kimona  blouse 

3.  Bloomers. 

4.  Extra  work  approved  by  the  teacher. 
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GRADE  VI. 

Time: 

1  lesson  —  120  minutes  per  week. 
Review : 

Manufacture  of  cotton. 

General  characteristics  of  cotton  and  linen. 

Difference  between  warp  and  woof  threads. 
Required  Work: 

Ability  to  accomplish  the  following  steps  in  this  year's 
work. 

1.  Machine  stitching. 

2.  Small  and  large  buttonholes. 

3.  Eyelets. 

4.  Stocking  darning. 

5.  Cloth  darning. 

6.  Darning  and  patching. 

7.  Hemstitching. 

Practical  Work : 
Projects: 

1.  Slip. 

2.  Cooking  outfit  kimona  style  (apron  long  enough 

to  cover  dress,  deep  hem  to  allow  for 
growth  of  girl). 

a.  Dutch  cap. 

b.  Towel. 

c.  Holder. 

Xote  to  Teacher. —  If  pupil  has  cooking  outfit,  she  may  make 
kimona  night  dress  or  kimona  dress. 

Extra  Work: 

Gingham  kimona  dress. 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  TIME  FOR 
GRADES  VII,  VIII,  IX. 


Of  the  450  minutes  per  week  allowed  for  Practical  Arts 
(400,  plus  50  for  recess),  two  double  periods  are  allowed  for 
dressmaking  and  one  single  period  is  devoted  to  embroidery 
and  study  of  textiles. 


COURSE   OF   STUDY    FOR    PRACTICAU  ARTS 

SECTIONS. 

GRADE  VII. —  SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER* 

MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  should  a  Junior  High  School  girl  know  about 
a  sewing  equipment  and  the  choice  of  suitable  material 
when  about  to  make  a  simple  household  garment? 

2.  What  should  she  know  about  the  selection  and  use 
of  the  commercial  pattern? 

3.  What  practical  application  can  she  make  of  this 
knowledge  in  the  construction  of  an  attractive  all-over 
apron? 

4.  What  should  she  know  about  the  use  and  care  of  the 
sewing  machine? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1 .  Prepare  an  oral  theme  which  may  be 

used  in  your  English  class,  on  the 
make  and  use  of  the  following 
sewing  tools : 

a.  Needle. 

b.  Thimble. 

c.  Scissors. 

d.  Emery. 

e.  Tape  measure. 
/.  Pin. 

2.  Give  a  socialized  recitation  reviewing 

the  correct  sewing  position,  the 
social  relation  of  the  girls  to  each 
other  during  the  sewing  period  and 
the  correct  use  and  care  of  sewing 
tools  and  equipment. 

3.  Write  and  bring  to  class  a  short 

theme  on  "Everyday  Use  of  an 
Apron." 

4.  Study  of  care  and  use  of  apron 

pattern : 

a.  Measurements  taken  to  as- 

certain the  amount  of 
material  required. 

b.  Convenience  and  help  of 

attached  chart. 

c.  Correct  method  of  laying 

pattern . 

d.  Pinning  pattern. 

e.  Marking  notches. 
/.    Cutting  material. 

g.    Removing  and  folding  pat- 
tern. 


5.    Construction  of  apron: 
Careful  pinning. 
Even  basting. 
Stitching. 
Finishing. 
Use  of  trimmings. 
Pressing. 


6.    Study  of  sewing  machine : 

a.  Makes  of  machines. 

b.  Use  and  care  of  parts. 

c.  Adjusting  stitch. 

d.  Adjusting  tension. 

e.  Oiling  machine. 

/.  Care  when  leaving  machine. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  necessary  sewing  equipment 

could  be  purchased  for  $1  to  sup- 
ply a  new  home  with  the  essential 
sewing  basket? 

2.  With  how  many  and  what  types  of 

aprons  should  a  young  house- 
keeper supply  herself?  Estimate 
the  amount  of  materials  such 
aprons  would  require.  How  much 
would  it  cost  to  make  an  apron 
from  this  same  pattern  of  un- 
bleached cotton,  muslin,  cretonne 
and  sateen?  Can  you  collect 
and  mount  pictures  of  attractive 
and  practical  aprons? 

3.  Collect  three  free  fashion  pattern 

sheets  of  the  standard  concerns  and 
make  comparisons  of  styles. 

4.  Do  you  own  a  unique,  unusual 

apron  that  you  could  show  to  the 
other  members  of  your  class  in 
order  that  they  might  obtain  ideas 
for  making  an  apron  that  could  be 
used  as  a  Christmas  gift? 

5.  Given  $2  to  spend  on  Christmas 

gifts,  how  could  you  plan  to  get 
four  dainty,  attractive  aprons, 
allowing  a  small  amount  for  decor- 
ations? 

6.  Discuss  with  your  friends  the  simple 

machine  difficulties  they  often 
meet.  What  help  could  you  sug- 
gest in  each  instance? 

7.  Estimate  the  cost  of  your  own  com- 

pleted apron  and  record  the  data 
in  your  note  book  together  with 
the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to 
complete  the  apron. 

8.  Visit  a  local  dry  goods  store  and  note 

the  price  of  appropriate  trimmings 
for  aprons.  Can  you  collect  and 
mount  samples  of  laces,  bindings, 
braids,  etc.,  which  you  would  con- 
sider attractive,  neat  and  econom- 
ical? 

9.  Keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  arti- 

cles on  which  you  apply  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  sewing  class  to 
home  usefulness. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

1.  Sewing  equipment  of  a  well-stocked 

sewing  basket : 

a.  Needles  (various  sizes,  in- 
cluding darning  needles). 

b.  Thimble. 

c.  Emery. 

d.  Scissors  (large,  small  and 

buttonhole) . 

e.  Tape  measure. 
/.  Pins. 

g.  Thread  (fine  and  coarse). 

h.  Pin  cushion. 

2.  Discuss  choice  and  amount  of  mate- 

rial needed  for  apron : 
.  a.  Suitability. 

b.  Durability. 

c.  Color    (laundering  proper- 

ties). 

d.  Price. 

3.  Describe  types  of  cloth: 

a.  Percale. 
6.  Cretonne. 

c.  Sateen. 

d.  Gingham. 

e.  Unbleached  cotton. 
/.    Muslin,  etc. 

Consider  price,  width,  wear  and 
laundering  properties,  etc. 

4.  Correct  way   of   taking  measure- 

ments : 

a.  Use  of  tape  measure. 

b.  Correct  posture. 

c.  Between  what  points  of  the 

body? 

5.  Study  of  the  commercial  pattern : 

a.  Pieces. 

b.  Meaning  of  notches. 

c.  Methods  of  marking  notches 

(other  than  cutting) . 

d.  Meaning  of  perforations  (three 

large  and  triple). 

e.  Carefully  reading  and  inter- 

preting the  printed  direc- 
tions. 

6.  Give  methods  of  altering  pattern : 

a.  If  too  long. 

b.  If  too  short. 

c.  If  too  wide. 

d.  If  too  narrow. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  acquaint  the  girls  with  the  essen- 

tials of  a  practical  inexpensive 
sewing  equipment. 

2.  To  arouse  in  the  girl  an  affectionate 

regard  toward  sewing  and  garment 
construction,  stressing  the  satis- 
faction that  results  from  a  self- 
made  garment  when  success- 
fully completed  and  economically 
planned. 

3.  To  increase  the  girl's  skill  in  han- 

dling materials  and  to  teach  her  to 
apply  this  ability  to  the  making  of 
neat,  simple  and  useful  garments. 

4.  To  give  the  girl  practice  in  judging 

the  real  worth  of  commercial  pat- 
terns and  to  instill  in  her  the 
necessity  for  their  careful  use. 

5.  To  enable  girls  to  obtain  experience 

and  skill  in  the  effective  use  of  the 
sewing  machine,  noting  the  gain 
made  in  speed  and  accuracy  of 
stitching. 

6.  To  instill  in  the  girl  the  desirability 

of  choosing  simple  and  effective 
decoration  for  garments,  the  price 
of  which  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

7.  To  instill  in  the  girl  that  self-respect 

demands  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  hygiene  both  in  person 
and  in  dress. 

Girls'  Aims. 

1.  Desire  to  be  able  to  lay  pattern  on 

material  in  the  best  way  in  order 
that  the  least  amount  of  material 
is  used. 

2.  Desire  for  information  concerning 

the  value  of  materials  which  will 
enable  us  to  buy  wisely. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 

"Everybody  clean,  everybody  busy,  every- 
body happy." 

"Cleanliness  is  a  fine  life  preserver." 

"One's  success  in  life  depends  not  on  tal- 
ents but  on  will." 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

7.  Mount  in  your  notebooks  samples  10. 

of  materials  suitable  for  aprons, 
label  with  name,  price  and  width 
of  each. 

8.  How  does  the  careful  folding  of 

material  and  placing  of  pattern 
aid  in  saving  material?  Try  vari- 
ous methods  to  prove  the  value  of 
this  principle. 

9.  Give  a  two-minute  talk  on   "My  • 

Mother's   Sewing   Machine  and 
When  and  How  I  Can  Use  It." 

10.  Discuss  the  various  articles  which 

may  be  considered  as  acceptable 
Christmas  gifts  for  mother,  father, 
sister  and  brother.  Stress  the 
importance  of  making  such  articles 
in  the  girls'  leisure  time. 

11.  Have  the  girls  discuss  ways  in  which 

the  proper  garments,  according  to 
grade  sequence,  may  be  pro- 
vided, for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
busy  work  for  any  girl  who  may  be 
obliged  to  wait  for  material. 

PROJECT  PROBLEMS. 
Garment  construction : 
Selecting. 
Planning. 
Cutting. 
Finishing. 

Pressing  of  the  all-over  apron. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
If  your  fourth  grade  sister  found  the 
use  of  the  thimble  difficult,  how 
would  you  help  her  to  become 
interested  in  acquiring  skill  in  its 
use? 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

7.  Methods  of  placing  pattern : 

a.  In  relation  to  construction 

design. 

b.  In  order  to  save  material. 

c.  In  relation  to  grain  of  mate- 

rial. 

8.  Construction  of  garment: 

a.  Review  basting,  French  seam, 
gathering,  laying  hem,  at- 
taching gathers  to  bib,  etc. 

9.  Finishing: 

a.  Bias  cutting,  piecing,  folding. 

b.  Bias  facing  on  straight  edge. 

c.  Bias  facing  and  binding  on 

curved  edge. 
Discuss  important  principles  of 
each  step. 

10.  Study  of  sewing  machine: 

a.  Parts  (names,  location,  use). 

b.  Bobbin,    winding  bobbin, 

threading  bobbin,  pulling  up 
bobbin  thread. 

c.  Setting  needle. 

d.  Threading  machine. 

11.  Trimmings: 

a.    Develop  originality  by  use  of 

color  combination. 
b     Combination  of  materials. 

12.  Discussion  of  Christmas  gifts: 

a.  Consideration  of  others. 

b.  Pleasure  that  comes  through 

giving. 

c.  Relation  to  family  spirit. 

13.  Suggestions  for  Christmas  gifts: 

a.  Towels,  scarfs,  napkins,  ap- 

rons, handkerchiefs,  run- 
ners, bridge  sets,  etc. 

b.  Applied  design. 

c.  Embroidery  (cross  stitch,  out- 

line stitch,  lazy-daisy  stitch, 
chain  stitch,  hemstitch  and 
Italian  hemstitch,  etc.). 

d.  Make  an  early  start.    Use  for 

busy  work.  Use  for  leisure 
time. 


AIMS— IDEALS- APPRECIATIONS. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 
"Excellence  is  never  granted  to  a  man, 

but  as  a  reward  of  labor." 
"Economy  is  of  itself  a  great  revenue." 
"Dignified  garments  prepare  us  to  live  up 

to  them  in  our  actions." 


GRADE  VII.— DECEMBER,  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  should  I  know  about  materials  before  deciding 
on  the  cloth  to  be  used  in  making  garments  for  the  younger 
members  of  my  family?  Such  co-operation  is  effective 
evidence  of  a  girl's  willingness  to  assume  a  share  of  the  home 
responsibilities. 

2.  What  important  considerations  should  I  keep  in 
mind  when  planning  and  constructing  children's  clothing? 

3.  With  what  important  principles  should  I  be  familiar 
concerning  the  decoration  of  children's  clothes? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Collect  samples  or  pictures  of  cotton 

in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth. 
Develop  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton cloth  from  these  samples  or 
from  the  teacher's  exhibit. 

2.  Collect  and  mount  pictures  of  cotton 

growing  communities  or  fields  of 
cotton.  Write  short  statements 
below  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  cotton.  Connect  the  study  of 
cotton  with  the  facts  taught  in  the 
history  and  geography  classes. 

3.  Collect  and  mount  in  your  note 

books  samples  of  cotton  materials 
suitable  for  child's  dress  stating 
name  and  price  of  each  sample. 

4.  Have  girls  judge  from  collected  sam- 

ples the  durability  as  based  on  ply 
of  yarn,  weave  of  fabric,  size  of 
threads  and  the  presence  of  weight- 
ing and  sizing  in  materials. 

5.  Cut  out  from  magazines  and  mount 

in  your  note  books  pictures  of 
suitable  and  unsuitable  clothing 
for  boys  and  girls.  Write  below 
each  whether  good  or  poor  taste 
and  your  reasons  for  same;  stress- 
ing the  principles  of  simplicity  and 
durability. 

6.  Develop  a  socialized  recitation  on: 

a.  Appropriateness  of  cotton  for 

children's  clothing. 

b.  Care  of  cotton  clothing. 

7.  Collect  and  mount  in  your  note 

books,  samples  of  colored  cotton 
materials,  and  under  each  state  its 
becomingness  to  the  following 
types: 

a.  Fair  complexioned  child. 

b.  Olive  skinned  child. 

c.  Auburn  haired  child. 

d.  Brunette  complexionedchild. 

8.  List  the  various  ways  of  decorating 

children's  clothing  noted  from  the 
younger  children  of  your  school, 
or  from  your  visits  to  the  shops. 
Show  by  pictures  or  sample  your 
choice  of  decoration. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Jane's  young  sister  Mary  is  seven 

years  old  and  needs  a  white  com- 
munion dress  for  next  May. 
Jane's  mother  has  given  her  $2.50 
with  which  to  make  the  dress. 
Decide  on  how  much  of  this! 
amount  can  be  spent  on  pattern, 
material  and  trimming.  Apply 
the  principles  of  simplicity,  suit- 
ability and  beauty  in  your  plan- 
ning. 

2.  If  you  were  given  $0.75  to  buy  ma- 

terial for  rompers  for  your  four- 
year  old  brother  decide  on  the 
practicability  and  economy  of 
using:  Chambray;  gingham;  pop- 
lin; linen;  gala  tea;  Indian  head: 
pique;  playtime  cloth;  Japanese 
crepe,  etc.  Collect  samples  and 
compare  prices  and  values  of  each 
for  this  use. 

3.  Mary's  little  sister  Rose  is  a  fair- 

haired,  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed 
child.  Mary  is  to  make  her  a 
Japanese  crepe  dress  for  next 
summer.  Help  Mary  to  decide 
what  colors  she  may  combine  to 
make  this  the  most  becoming  and 
attractive  dress  in  the  child's 
wardrobe .  What  effective  touch  es 
of  hand  trimming  could  you  sug- 
gest for  this  dress? 

4.  Mary's  brother  John  is  a  pale  com- 

plexioned, thin,  dark-eyed  boy. 
What  color,  or  contrast  of  color 
would  you  select  for  his  new  romp- 
ers? What  style  of  romper  would 
you  decide  upon  as  most  becoming 
to  his  build? 

5.  Susan  is  a  small  roly-poly  girl  of  five 

years  old.  Her  sister  Margaret  is 
anxious  to  make  her  a  becoming 
dress.  Which  of  the  following 
types  will  she  select  for  her  pat- 
tern? 

a.  A  straight  one-piece  dress 
with  side  trimmings  of  a 
vertical  band  of  contrast- 
ing color,  or, 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

1.  Study  of  cotton: 

a.  Source. 

b.  Appearance. 

c.  Length. 

2.  Facts  affecting  appearance  of  ma- 

terials: 

a.  Texture.  * 

b.  Weave. 

c.  Finish. 

d.  Weight. 

e.  Quality. 

3.  Methods  of  shrinking  before  using: 

a.  Warm  water. 

b.  Damp  towel. 

Methods  of  setting  colors  before 
using : 

a.  Salt. 

b.  Vinegar,  etc. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

both. 

4.  Study  of  cotton  fabrics  for  clothing 

and  underwear:  Gingham;  pique; 
\oile;  galatea;  Japanese  crepe; 
percale;  poplin;  cotton  broad- 
cloth; linene;  longcloth;  cambric; 
muslin;  dimity;  nainsook;  plisse; 
crinkle  crepe,  etc. 

5.  Reasons  for  studying  textiles: 

a.  To  buy  wisely. 

b.  To  be  neatly  dressed. 

c.  To  look  well  dressed  on  a  given 

amount. 

d.  To  select  becoming  and  non- 

fadeable  colors. 

e.  To    develop    personality  in 

dress. 

6.  Essentials  in  planning  children's 
clothing:  Simplicity;  sufficient 
looseness;  daintiness;  comfort; 
healthfulness;  easily  laundered 
material;  attractiveness. 
Suitable  to:  Age;  coloring;  use; 
figure. 

Serviceable  as  to  material,  style  and 
combination  of  color. 
7.    Suggestions  for  the  construction  of 
children's  clothing: 

a.    Sleeves    —    carefully  ad- 
justed. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  increase  the  girl's  speed  and 

accuracy  in  hand  and  machine 
sewing.  To  develop  greater  con- 
fidence and  ability  to  adapt  and 
use  the  commercial  pattern. 

2.  To  help  the  girls  to  find  enjoyment 

in  their  leisure  time  in  making 
some  useful  article  of  clothing  for 
the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Such  co-operative  service 
must  be  stressed  as  an  element  of 
worthy  home  membership  and  of 
praiseworthy  citizenship. 

3.  To  create  in  the  girl  an  understand- 

ing of  what  constitutes  a  suit- 
able child's  dress  from  the  stand- 
point of  simplicity,  durability, 
economy,  suitability  and  beauty. 

4.  To  differentiate  between  expensive- 

ness  and  real  worth  in  children's 
clothing,  remembering  that  costly 
materials  are  not  necessary  to 
either  beauty  or  purpose;  it  is 
often  possible  to  use  left-over 
materials. 

5.  To  introduce  to  the  girl  the  practical 

connection  between  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  cotton  and  its 
practical  use  in  clothing  con- 
struction. 

6.  To  increase  the  girl's  skill  and  knowl- 

edge regarding  the  planning,  cut- 
ting, stitching,  finishing  and  press- 
ing of  a  child's  garment;  stressing 
that  care  and  accuracy  are  the 
essentials  of  success. 

Girls'  Aims. 

Desire  to  base  choice  of  material  on  prin- 
ciples of  art  and  beauty  when  buying  or 
designing.  To  recognize  good  form  and 
color  in  their  relation  to  the  individual. 

Desire  to  gain  information  in  regard  to 
the  economical  choice  of  material  and 
toward  further  simplicity  in  the  con- 
struction of  children's  clothing. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 
9.    What  simple  tests  can  you  make  to 
determine  the  fastness  of  color  in 
cotton  materials?    Do  cotton  ma- 
terials fade  easily? 

10.  Make  a  list  of  15  kinds  of  cotton 

materials  which  you  know.  Give 
the  name,  use  and  cost  of  each. 

11.  Give  a  two-minute  talk  on  the  ways 

and  means  of  keeping  cotton  gar- 
ments in  good  repair;  when  the 
first  rip  comes,  when  soiled,  when 
a  patch  or  darn  is  needed. 

PROJECT  PROBLEMS. 
Garments  to  be  made  these  three  months: 
Planning. 
Cutting. 
Finishing. 
Trimming. 
Pressing. 
Girls'  dresses. 
Boys'  suits. 
Rompers. 

Repairing  and  caring  for  clothing. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

b.    Smocked  type  of  dress  with 
fulness  over  the  shoulders 
and  chest,  a  round  collar 
and  a  flare  in  the  skirt? 
G.    Cut  out  silhouettes  of  stout  and 
thin  children  and  mount  them  in 
your  note  books.    Paste  beneath 
them  colored  appropriate  dresses, 
'  cut  from  the  current  fashion  books. 
Make  captions  for  these  charts 
stressing  the  correct  theory  and 
principles  of  dress. 
7.    Compute  the  cost  of  the  garment 
just  finished  as  well  as  the  number 
of  hours  you  have  spent  in  making 
it.    How  much  time  could  you 
save  if  you  repeated  the  garment? 
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b.  Raglan  sleeves  (satisfactory, 

better  than  kimona) . 

c.  Kimona  sleeve  (improperly 

cut  necessitates  much 
mending.) 

d.  Tight   neck   bands  to  be 

avoided. 

e.  All  garments  to  be  loose  and 

comfortable  to  allow  for 
normal  development. 

8.  Review  the  principles  of  art  as 

taught  in  your  "Art  Apprecia- 
tion" classes: 

a.  Good  proportion. 

b.  Effective  lines. 

c.  Beauty  in  material. 

d.  Theory  of  design. 

e.  Theory  of  harmonious  color- 

ing. 

/.    Fitness  to  purpose. 

9.  Use  of  pattern : 

a.  Fold  material  the  width  of  the 
wide  end  of  pattern. 

6.  Place  wide  end  of  pattern  to 
torn  end  of  goods. 

c.  Pin  carefully. 

d.  Mark  notches. 

e.  Cut  with  long  clean  strokes. 
/.    Remove  and  fold  pattern. 

10.  Construction  of  garments: 

a.    Match  notches. 
6.  Pin. 

c.  Baste. 

d.  Relation  of  straight,  even  bast- 

ing to  good  stitching. 

11.  Finishing: 

a.    Seams  (kinds  and  uses). 
6.    Review  of  true  bias. 

c.  Use  of  the  bias  (bindings,  fac- 

ings, etc.). 

d.  Laying  hem  (what  determines 

the  width  of  hem?). 

e.  No  loose  ends  or  threads. 

12.  Decorations  for  child's  dress: 

a.  Blanket  stitch  (with  varia- 
tions), chain  stitch,  feather 
stitch,  lazy-daisy  stitch, 
simple  smocking,  darning 
stitch  (with  variations)  etc. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Ideals  and  Appreciations. 

"Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle." 

"To  respect  the  property  of  others  you 
must  first  learn  to  respect  your  own." 

"Each  girl  must  learn  wisdom  from  failure 
much  more  than  from  success.  We 
often  discover  what  will  do,  by  finding 
out  what  will  not  do;  and  probably 
the  girl  who  never  made  a  mistake 
never  made  a  discovery." 
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FACTS  -  SKILLS  —  HABITS.  AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 

b.  Bindings  (plain  and  colored) . 

c.  Collar  and  cuffs. 

d.  Laces  and  braids,  etc. 
Considerations  for  good  workman- 
ship: 

a.  Needles  of  correct  size. 

b.  Threads    fastened  incon- 

spicuously. 

c.  Stitches  evenly  and  accu- 

rately made. 


GRADE  VII.— MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  facts  should  I  know  concerning  the  selection 
of  dresses  for  a  Junior  High  School  girl  from  the  standpoint 
of  thrift,  health,  suitability,  durability,  design  and  work- 
manship? 

2.  How  can  I  promote  home  helpfulness  by  co-operating 
with  my  mother  in  caring  for  and  renovating  the  clothing 
of  my  family? 

3.  A  school  girl  is  judged  by  her  appearance.  What 
should  she  know  that  will  help  her  to  be  appropriately  and 
becomingly  dressed  on  all  occasions? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Take  three  types  of  girls  from  your 

class  and  decide  what  selection 
would  be  wise  in  each  case  for 
an  inexpensive  summer  dress  of 
attractive  cotton  material,  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  girl's  figure,  com- 
plexion and  style  are  important 
factors  in  the  decision. 

2.  Make  a  study  of  colored  plates  in 

the  current  fashion  magazine  and 
determine  how  each  figure  illus- 
trates or  violates  the  principles 
of  art  as  you  have  learned  them 
in  your  art  classes. 

3.  Select   and  mount  in   your  note- 

books samples  of  colored  cotton 
materials.  Discuss  their  launder- 
ing properties.  Indicate  those 
which  will  be  most  durable  as 
regards  fastness  of  color.  State 
price  and  name  of  each  sample. 

4.  Ravel   and   untwist   cotton  fibres 

from  various  samples  of  cotton 
materials.  Mount  the  fibres  in 
your  notebooks  and  compare 
them  as  to  strength,  length  of 
fibre,  etc.  Trace  the  story  of 
these  fibres  from  their  source. 

5.  Conduct  a  socialized  recitation,  re- 

viewing the  events  in  history 
that  have  aided  in  developing  the 
textile  industry. 

6.  Two  girls  in  the  same  class  buy  a 

new  dress  at  the  same  time.  One 
girl  obtains  almost  twice  as  much 
wear  from  hers  because  of  the 
following  rules  of  care.  During 
the  coming  month  check  up  the 
habits  of  care  which  you  give 
your  clothing: 

a.  Hang  all  clothing  on  hangers 

or  fold. 

b.  Wear    protective  covering 

when  practical,  e.  g., 
aprons,  scarfs,  collars  and 
cuffs,  etc. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Mary  has  decided  that  it  requires 

four  yards  of  cotton  material  to 
make  her  a  summer  dress.  She 
has  a  desire  to  buy  good  material 
because  she  has  learned  that  it 
wears  longer,  looks  better  and 
takes  less  care.  Which  of  the 
following  materials  would  you 
choose  for  the  dress:  Gingham, 
voile,  percale,  chambray,  broad- 
cloth, Japanese  crepe. 
How  much  will  the  selected  ma- 
terial cost? 

2.  Josephine  has  dark  hair  and  eyes, 

is  tall,  vivacious.  She  may,  there- 
fore, choose  warm  colors  like 
orange,  tan,  or  red;  she  may  wear 
plaids,  or  a  blouse  of  contrasting 
color  and  skirt.  Jane  is  the  oppo- 
site type;  short,  stout,  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  Intense  colorings 
do  not  become  her.  Her  becoming 
colors  are  cool,  fresh  and  light,  or, 
dark  ones,  but  never  bright. 
Margaret  has  reddish  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  For  her  an  artistic 
combination  lies  in  the  dark  brown 
colors  or  soft  blues  or  greens.  Se- 
lect color  patterns  from  magazines 
which  you  consider  suitable  for 
girls  similar  in  type  to  the  above. 

3.  At  a  recent  gathering  of  school  girls 

the  following  were  noted  to  be  in- 
correctly dressed. 

a.  Jane,  short  and  stout,  with 

ruffled  trimmings  running 
around  skirt. 

b.  Martha,  tall  and  thin,  wear- 

ing a  prominently  striped, 
straight  dress  with  no 
break  from  shoulder  to 
hem. 

c.  Margaret,  who  has  auburn 

hair,  was  prominent  in  a 
vivid  pink  poplin. 

d.  What  changes  would  you 

suggest  for  the  above 
girls? 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

1.  Review  Aids  to  '  'Good  Health" : 

a.  Correct  sewing  posture. 

b.  Clean  hands. 

c.  Clean  nails. 

d.  Clean  clothing. 

e.  Thread  cut  with  scissors  not 

with  teeth. 
Cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing 
is  an  indication  of  refinement. 

2.  Comparative  study  of  prices: 

a.  In    advance    of    season,  in 

season,  out  of  season. 

b.  Installment  plan  of  buying: 

bargains  as  bargains. 

3.  To  spend  money  to  the  best  advan- 

tage : 

a.  Study  needs. 

b.  Plan  ahead. 

c.  Avoid  fads. 

4.  Type  clothing  for: 

a.  Seasons. 

b.  Clothing  for  night  wear. 

c.  Clothing  for  stormy  weather. 

5.  Selection  of  materials  according  to: 

Need,  season,  amount  of  money  to 
spend,  occasions,  becomingness. 

6.  Study  of  materials: 

a.  Their  properties;  suitability; 

durability;  those  that  will 
give  best  service  for  money 
expended . 

b.  Consideration  as  to  laundering; 

color;  durability;  width. 

7.  Style  and  design : 

Suitable  to  the  personality  of  the 
wearer,  expression  of  individu- 
ality, appropriateness  for  oc- 
casions, becomingness  in  line 
and  color,  cost. 

8.  Types  of  figures  and  effect  of  line : 

a.  Face,  slender,  short,  stout,  etc. 

b.  Neck  line,  waist  line,  vertical 

and  horizontal  lines. 

c.  Sleeves  and  flares. 

9.  Study  of  good  wontmanship: 

Study  the  cut,  finishings,  seams, 
trimmings,  fastenings,  hem  and 
stitching. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  awaken  an  understanding  judg- 

ment concerning  the  principles 
of  cost,  selection  and  purchase  of 
cotton  materials  suitable  for  girl's 
dresses. 

2.  To  encourage  thrift  through  the 

careful  selection  of  materials, 
the  care,  knowledge  and  use  of 
old  materials  for  smaller  gar- 
ments, and  general  directions  for 
renovating  girl's  last  season's 
garments. 

3.  To  help  the  girl  to  realize  that 

labor  and  assistance  given  in 
the  home  are  in  the  highest 
degree  worthy  occupations  and 
deserving  of  her  best  efforts. 

4.  To  increase   the  girl's  ability  in 

using  commercial  patterns  and 
to  operate  a  sewing  machine  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  stitch  a 
straight  seam. 

5.  To  set  up  definite  standards  of  good 

workmanship  which  should  in- 
clude careful  and  accurate  plan- 
ning, skill  in  handling  materials, 
judgment  in  selection  of  materials 
and  neatness  and  care  of  garment 
while  in  the  process  of  construction. 

6.  To  give  the  girls  an  appreciation  of 

the  relation  of  mended  and  reno- 
vated garments  to  comfort,  ap- 
pearance and  financial  saving. 

7.  To  teach  the  girl  to  distinguish 

between  the  cheap,  tawdry,  torn 
and  ill-fitting  garments  and  those 
that  speak  neatness  and  refine- 
ment. 

8.  To  inspire  the  girl  with  a  realization 

that  a  becoming  dress  encourages 
self-confidence  and  gives  her  poise 
to  meet  situations  and  persons. 

Girls'  Aims. 
1.    Desire    for    information    of  what 
constitutes    a    well-dressed  girl 
from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene, 
comfort  and  economy. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

c.  Mend  clothing  regularly. 

d.  Brush,  shake  and  clean  your 

clothing  daily. 

e.  .  Air  and  sun  clothing  fre- 

quently. 

7.  Make  a  sketch  of  your  contemplated 

dress  and  submit  it  for  the  ap- 
proval of  your  drawing  and  sewing 
teachers,  stressing  such  principles 
as  will  make  the  dress  express  your 
personality. 

8.  Compare  the  finished  garment  with 

similar  garment  bought  at  the 
department  store;  advantages  — 
better  quality  and  workmanship 
for  less  cost;  disadvantages  — 
time  and  effort  spent  in  making. 

9.  If  the  public  demand  beautiful,  well- 

designed,  well-made  materials  and 
garments,  the  manufacturer  will 
produce  them.  How  does  your 
buying  affect  industry?  Give  a 
socialized  recitation  on  the  above 
important  economic  principles. 

10.  Bring  to  class  samples  of  materials 

which  you  have  dyed  in  your 
science  class.  Discuss  the  methods 
and  processes  of  obtaining  the  best 
results. 

11.  Make  an  illustrated  chart  with  the 

caption  "What  constitutes  a  Well 
Dressed  Girl": 

a.  Stressing  a  neat,  appropriate, 

becoming  dress. 

b.  Cleanliness  of  person. 

c.  Appropriate  shoes  and  stock- 

ings. 

d.  Tidily  and  becomingly  ar- 

ranged hair. 
Make  a  note  of  the  fact  that 
these  elements  usually  re- 
quire not  money,  but  only  an 
expenditure  of  thought  and 
time. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

4.  Clothing  is   kept   presentable  by 

cleaning,  removing  spots  and 
stains  and  by  keeping  well  pressed. 
Decide  how  many  girls  in  class 
should  be  able  to  keep  clothing 
presentable,  since  it  is  so  easily 
accomplished. 

5.  Bring  to  school  one  piece  of  worn 

wearing  apparel  that  can  be  re- 
paired and  renovated  in  a  few 
lessons;  this  may  be  used  for 
busy  work.  From  an  economic 
standpoint  compute  the  value  of 
your  efforts. 

6.  Since  Mary  is  a  seventh-grade  girl, 

how  many  of  the  following  tasks 
should  she  be  responsible  for  in  the 
home?  Sewing  on  buttons,  darn- 
ing stockings,  mending  rips  and 
tears,  patching  and  mending  under- 
wear? How  much  time  per  week 
would  Mary  need  to  give  to  such 
home  helpfulness? 

7.  Jane  has  decided  to  make  her  pink 

and  white  gingham  dress  with 
raglan  sleeves;  collar  and  cuffs 
to  be  of  contrasting  material. 
What  selection  as  to  color  and 
material  will  be  best?  Name  three 
stitches  which  she  may  choose 
from  to  decorate  that  dress. 

8.  Since  neat,  careful  dress  bears  direct 

relation  to  self-confidence  and 
poise,  what  elements  of  dress 
would  you  consider  necessary 
when  applying  at  a  business  office 
for  a  position  during  the  summer 
months?  Is  there  more  than  just 
dress  in  the  personal  appearance? 

9.  Mary  has  a  left-over  cotton  dress 

from  last  summer.  It  is  in  good 
condition  but  is  badly  faded. 
Help  her  to  apply  the  knowledge 
and  principles  of  dyeing  which  you 
have  learned  in  your  science  class. 
Help  her  to  choose  the  color  that 
will  be  most  becoming  to  her. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
Good   workmanship   more  than 
anything  else  determines  the 
cost  of  ready-made  garments. 

10.  Comparative   study  of  ready-made 

dress  with  garment  just  com- 
pleted. 

a.    Quality  of  material,  color, 
cost  and  style. 

11.  Further  study  of  textiles: 

a.  Watch  the  material  in  the 

garments  you  have.  See 
how  long  it  wears. 

b.  See  how  the  weave  and  finish 

affects  the  wearing  qualities. 

12.  Repair  and  care  of  clothing: 

a.  Daily      co-operating  with 

mother:  Mending,  darning, 
patching,  lengthening  last 
season's  dresses. 

b.  Making  over,  making  smaller 

garments  from  worn  large 
ones. 

c.  Making     brother's  blouse, 

aprons  from  old  shirts,  etc. 

13.  Simple  home  dyeing: 

a.  Means  of  making  old  materials 

look  new. 

b.  Means  of  securing  a  new  color. 

c.  Methods  according  to  those 

taught  in  your  Science  class. 

d.  Methods  used  in  the  tied  and 

dyed  process. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS . 
Girls'  Aims. 

2.  Desire  to  be  neat  and  tidy  in  ap- 
pearance by  learning  definite 
methods  for  caring  for  clothing. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 
"A  woman  owes  it  to  herself,  to  her 
family  and  to  the  public  in  general  to 
appear  as  attractive  as  she  possibly 
can." 

"Clothes  carefully  cared  for  and  right- 
fully worn,  show  a  balance  of  mind 
and  self-respect." 

"In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all 
things,  the  supreme  excellence  is 
simplicity." 

'  'Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending 
sun  views  at  thy  hand  no  noble 
action  done." 
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PROJECT  PROBLEMS.  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

Girl's  simple  cotton  dress. 
Pattern  study. 
Planning. 
Pinning. 
Cutting. 
Basting. 
Finishing. 

Repair  and  care  of  clothing. 
Made-over  garment. 
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GRADE  VIII. —  SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER. 

MAJOR  PROJECTS. 
L    What  may  J  learn  concerning  the  economics  and 
methods  of  shopping  during  these  coming  three  months? 

2.  What  may  I  learn  concerning  the  practical  uses  of 
linen  for  dress  and  household  purposes? 

3.  With  what  rules  of  dress  should  I  be  familiar,  in 
order  that  I  may  intelligently  select  suitable  wardrobes  for 
myself  and  younger  members  of  the  family? 

4.  What  principle  of  good  workmanship  should  I  apply 
to  the  making  of  children's  garments? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Make  up  a  set  of  shopping  rules  to 
be  followed  when  purchasing  mate- 
rials with  which  to  make  a  child's 
garment  to  cover: 

a.    Attitude  towards  sales  girl. 
6.    Economy   in   selection  of 
material. 

c.  Value  and  use  of  sales  slip. 

d.  Consideration  of  merchant 

and  how  this  affects  the 

consumer. 
In  your  shopping  tours  during  these 
three  months  observe  the  charac- 
teristics of  several  sales  persons. 
What  economic  value  has  a  re- 
fined, neat,  courteous,  sales  person 
in  the  commercial  world?  Such 
observation  should  tend  to  inspire 
a  Junior  High  School  girl  to  fur- 
ther cultivate  these  desirable 
traits. 

Collect  and  mount  in  your  note- 
books, samples  of  linen  of  various 
qualities.  Bring  in  all  possible 
information  concerning  the  various 
uses  of  the  man}'  varieties  of 
linen.  Ravel  ends  of  samples  and 
study  the  fibre  noting  their  com- 
parative characteristics.  Com- 
pare the  same  with  ra veilings  of 
mercerized  cotton. 

From  your  geography  text-books 
collect  information  concerning  the 
following  topics: 

a.  Cultivation  of  flax. 

b.  Countries  producing  most 

flax. 

c.  Making  flax  into  linen. 
From   collected   samples   of  linen 

compare  the  worth  of  each  from 
the  standpoint  of  fastness  of  color 
and  laundering  properties.  Dis- 
cuss methods  of  setting  colors  in 
cotton  and  linen  materials. 
Select  from  fashion  magazines  and 
mount  dress  styles  suitable  for 
young  and  old  which  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  use  of  linen 
materials. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Which  type  of  person  do  you  think 

deserves  the  greater  service  from 
the  commercial  house  and  evi- 
dences the  highest  type,  of  citizen- 
ship? 

a.  One  who  approaches  sales 

persons  with  indirect  de- 
mands, haughty  manners, 
and  little  stability  of 
credit. 

b.  One    who    buys    with  a 

knowledge  of  value,  who 
promptly  states  her  wishes 
to  the  sales  person,  and 
who  promptly  settles  her 
bills? 

2.  During  these   three   months  note 

occasions  when  you  have  con- 
sidered your  purchase  an  illus- 
tration of  a  bargain  well  made. 
Note  other  occasions  when  adver- 
tised sales  were  not  bargains. 

3.  How  could  you  make  practical  and 

discriminate  use  of  newspaper  ads? 

4.  Visit  a  local  store  and  find  the  vary- 

ing prices  of  linen  handkerchiefs. 
Compare  as  to  weave,  fibre,  price 
and  general  qualities. 

5.  What  quality  of  linen  crash  can  be 

bought  for  the  following  prices: 
$0.25  per  yard,  $0.35  per  yard, 
$0.55  per  yard?  Compare  these 
various  qualities  as  to  closeness  of 
weave,  thread  and  wear.  Which 
quality  is  most  practical  for  home 
use? 

6.  Note  children  whose  dresses  display 

the  principles  of  simplicity,  econ- 
omy and  suitability.  Note  those 
whose  dress  display  the  principles 
of  over  decoration.  What  effect 
has  appropriate  dress  upon  the 
school  life  of  a  child?  This  com- 
parison should  emphasize  good 
taste  and  should  not  imply  an 
over  expenditure  of  money. 
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FACTS  -  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
Shopping  suggestions: 

a.  Buy  good  material  —  it  wears 

longer,  looks  better,  takes 
less  care. 

b.  Avoid  fads  and  extremes  in 

fashions. 

c.  Avoid  poor  imitations. 

d.  Buy  the  best  you  can  afford. 

e.  A  bargain  is  a  bargain  only  if 

you  need  it. 

Why  study  textiles? 
To  buy  wisely.  To  buy  the  best 
for  the  money.  To  look  well  on 
the  least  amount.  To  simplify 
the  laundry  problem.  To  avoid 
buying  cotton  that  is  sold  for 
linen. 

Our  buying  affects  industry : 

a.  By    buying    useless,  cheap, 

tawdry  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  the  manufacturer 
will  continue  to  make  them. 

b.  The  demand  of  the  public 

regulates  the  manufacturer's 
output. 

Study  of  linen : 

a.  Source  and  growth. 

b.  Countries  producing  most  flax. 

c.  Characteristics. 

Characteristics  of  linen : 
a.  Lustrous,  strong,  enduring, 
absorbent. 
(Absorbs  moisture  easily, 
which  makes  it  desirable 
for  towels  and  handker- 
chiefs.) 

Characteristics  of  linen  material : 

a.  Glossy  surface  (never  wears 

off). 

b.  Superior  wearing  qualities. 

c.  Easily  laundered;  bleaches  to 

a  beautiful  white. 

Uses  of  linen  in  the  household : 

a.  Table  cloths,  napkins,  doilies, 

scarfs,  etc. 

b.  Towels  (hand  and  kitchen). 

c.  Sheets  and  pillow  cases. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1 .  To  develop  intelligent  buyers  through 

the  study  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  materials  brought  to  class. 
To  instill  in  the  girl's  mind  that 
fads  and  extremes  in  fashions  are 
expensive;  that  it  pays  to  buy 
only  standard  materials. 

2.  To  give  girls  an  intelligent  under- 

standing of  the  considerations 
which  are  due  commercial  houses, 
and  the  relation  which  commer- 
cial service  bears  to  the  cost  of 
garments. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  girls  with  ways  and 

means  of  obtaining  more  and  bet- 
ter clothing  for  money  expended 
on  the  family  clothing  budget. 

4.  To  acquaint  the  girls  with  major 

characteristics  of  linen  textiles,  in 
order  that  they  may  recognize  its 
properties  and  make  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  when  purchasing 
linen  materials. 

5.  To  develop  habits  of  economy  and 

thrift  through  the  wise  use  of 
worn  garments  and  household 
linens. 

6.  To  familiarize  the  girls  with  approved 

standards  of  children's  clothing 
emphasizing  the  physical  and 
psychological  effects  of  neat,  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  clothes 
on  the  life  of  a  child. 

7.  To  acquaint  the  girls  with  the  knowl- 

edge that  the  well-dressed  girl  is 
not  necessarily  the  girl  with  the 
largest  wardrobe,  but  that  she 
often  is  the  one  who  has  a  small 
wardrobe  of  a  few  carefully 
planned  and  well-chosen  garments. 

8.  To  give  the  girl  an  understanding  of 

her  clothing  problems  by  teaching 
the  source,  uses  and  cost  of  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics  and  the  construc- 
tion of  simple  garments. 
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7.  Collect  samples  of  linen  and  cotton 

crash.  Compare  their  desirability 
for  household  purposes.  Consider 
their  qualities  as  to  price,  wear 
and  ability  to  absorb  moisture. 

8.  Collect  from  your  stock  of  house- 

hold linens  and  beddings  worn 
pieces  that  can  be  recut  and  made 
into  useful  articles;  such  as  tray 
cloths,  napkins,  doilies,  scarfs, 
coverings  (for  ironing  boards), 
pillow  cases,  etc. 

9.  Make  six  straight  rows  of  machine 

stitching  about  5  inches  long  on 
a  practice  piece  of  cloth  and 
mount  in  your  notebooks.  Keep 
for  comparative  study  of  your 
improvement.  Compare  with  ac- 
quired skill  in  June. 

10.  Read  newspaper  ads  and  magazine 

articles  about  children's  clothing. 
Collect  data  concerning  prices  and 
compare  the  value  of  home-made 
and  ready-made  garments.  Bring 
to  school  all  interesting  data  that 
you  may  find  on  the  selection  of 
children's  clothing. 

11.  Allow  several  girls  to  describe  the 

young  members  of  the  family  for 
whom  they  intend  to  make  a 
garment.  Discuss  the  correct 
selection  of  values  and  patterns 
basing  this  on  the  principles  of 
economy,  style,  suitability  and 
color. 

12.  Study  the  type  of  commercial  pat- 

terns for  sale  in  your  community. 
Decide  which  are  preferable  from 
the  standpoint  of  price,  suit- 
ability of  line  and  design,  clearness 
of  direction. 

13.  Select  one  of  the  most  successfully 

made  garments  of  the  class  and 
score  on  the  basis  of  100  points. 
Allow  10  points  for  choice  of 
material,  55  for  quality  of  work- 
manship, 15  for  color  combination, 
10  for  economy  of  selection,  10 
for  style. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

7.  Mary's  mother  has  given  her  $1 

with  which  to  purchase  material 
for  a  romper  for  her  3-year  old, 
blue-eyed,  dark-haired  brother. 
Help  her  to  decide  as  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  material, 
type  of  trimming  and  correct  color 
combination. 

8.  Jane  has  been  given  the  chance  to 

plan  her  little  sister's  wardrobe 
for  next  summer.  How  many 
dresses  should  she  decide  to  buy 
or  make?  What  could  be  the 
minimum  price  of  this  child's 
summer  wardrobe? 

9.  Have  you  any  ready  made  clothing 

at  home  on  which  appropriate, 
simple  trimming  has  been  applied? 
In  what  way  could  you  copy  this 
idea?  What  expense  would  this 
entail? 

10.  Mary's  mother  has  the  following 

kinds  of  materials  on  hand  with 
which  to  make  her  little  sister  a 
summer  dress:  pink  organdie, 
dark  blue  dotted  Swiss,  red  ging- 
ham, apricot  voile,  pale  green 
poplin,  light  blue  mercerized  cot- 
ton. Since  Mary  finds  machine 
stitching  difficult  which  material 
should  she  choose?  Which  mate- 
rial would  you  consider  most 
economical  and  attractive?  De- 
cide what  type  of  trimming  would 
be  appropriate  from  the  stand- 
point of  laundering.  Which  of 
these  materials  would  be  most 
durable? 

11.  Susan's  mother  finds  that  her  cloth- 

ing budget  allows  $200  a  year  for 
a  family  of  three.  Consider  how 
much  can  be  gained  by  her  buying 
clothing  out  of  season,  studying 
ads  and  sales,  buying  at  reliable 
stores. 
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8.  Linen  dress  materials : 

a.  Good  wearing. 

b.  Wrinkles  easily. 

c.  Requires  pressing  after  each 

wearing. 

9.  Comparative  study  of  linen  and  cot- 

ton materials: 

a.    Price,  weave,  thread,  finish, 

appearance. 
6.    Mercerized  cotton  is  often 

sold  for  linen.    Note  the 

difference    between  the 

fibres. 

10.  Factors  entering  into  the  selection 

of  girl's  wardrobe,  and  for  younger 
members  of  family: 

a.  Relation    of    clothing  to 

health. 

b.  Suitability  of  clothing  to 

occasion,  weather,  health. 

c.  Simplicity  and  good  taste 

in  clothing. 

d.  Selection  of  underwear  in 

relation  to  hygiene. 

e.  Selection  of  hosiery. 

/.  Selection  of  shoes  with  ref- 
erence to  hygiene,  appear- 
ance and  appropriateness. 

g.  Buying  the  best  that  one 

can  buy;  it  is  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  because  it 
can  be  worn  several  sea- 
sons. 

h.  Judging  materials  as  to  their 

durability,  attractiveness, 
daintiness,  appropriate- 
ness, use,  color  and  de- 
sign. 

1 1 .  Further  study  of  the  sewing  machine : 

a.  Location  and  use  of  the  fol- 

lowing: Feed,  presser  foot, 
tension. 

b.  Setting  needle,  changing  length 

of  stitch. 

c.  Stitching  a  straight  seam. 

d.  Around  corners  (leave  needle 

in  cloth,  raise  presser  foot, 
turn  material). 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

9.  To  give  girls  a  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damental facts  necessary  to  the 
intelligent  buying  of  cotton  and 
linen  materials. 
10.  To  provide  experiences  which  will 
develop  good  taste,  correct  stand- 
ards and  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  and  use  of 
materials. 

Girls'  Aims. 

1.  Desire  to  be  a  worthy  and  useful 

member  of  the  home  by  co-operat- 
ing with  mother  in  planning  and 
helping  to  make  clothing  for  self 
and  younger  members  of  the 
family. 

2.  Desire  for  information  that  will  give 

the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
mercerized  cotton  and  linen. 

3.  Desire  to  obtain  skill  and  independ- 

ence in  the  use  of  commercial  pat- 
terns, the  sewing  machine  and  in 
the  construction  of  simple  gar- 
ments. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 
"Neither  the  dressmaker  nor  the  tailor 
can  make  the  true  woman.    They  are 
made  not  by  the  raiment  of  the  body, 
but  by  the  clothing  of  the  soul." 
"Nature  has  put  a  charming  art  in  the 

fingers  of  woman." 
"Pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  mis- 
takes." 

"Good  manners  always  demand  that  you 
remember  the  other  fellow." 
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14.    Take  your  selected  pattern  of  child's  12. 
dress   and   study   directions  in 
view  of : 

a.  Material  required. 

b.  Interpreting    and  testing 

specific  indications. 

c.  Relation  of  pattern  to  actual 

measurements  of  child. 

d.  Minor  alterations  to  suit 

individual  needs. 

e.  Reading  and  following  all 

other  directions  given  on 
pattern.  13. 

PROJECT  PROBLEMS. 
Children's  clothing. 
Study  of  color. 
Study  of  linen. 
Planning. 
Cutting. 
Finishing. 
Girl's  dress. 
Boy's  rompers. 
Infant's  coat. 

Boy's  cotton  and  linen  suits. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
Compute  and  record  in  your  note- 
books the  cost  of  each  garment 
which  you  have  made  during 
these  three  months  under  items, 
pattern,  materials,  trimmings. 
Tabulate  and  record  the  number 
of  hours  taken  to  complete  the 
problems.  How  many  hours  of 
time  would  you  require  if  making 
this  garment  a  second  time?  Aim 
to  improve  on  this  element  of 
speed. 

Suppose  while  sewing  you  cut  your 
finger  and  got  some  blood  on  a 
light  colored  cotton  dress.  What 
would  you  do  to  remove  the 
stain? 
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e.    Close  to  edges. 
/.    Presser  foot  as  a  guide. 

g.  Release  thread  (prevent  strain 

on  needle,  turn  balance 
wheel  to  raise  needle  as  high 
as  it  will  go.) 

h.  Remove  material. 
Mistakes  commonly  made  in  gar- 
ment cutting: 

a.  Both  sleeves  cut  for  same 

arm. 

b.  Both  pieces  of  bloomers  cut 

for  same  leg. 

c.  Design  in  material  running 

in  wrong  direction. 

d.  Plaid  material  cut  so  as  not 

to  match  at  joinings. 

e.  Striped  material  cut  so  as 

not  to  meet  at  shoulders. 
Methods  for  preventing  above  mis- 
takes : 

a .  Fold  material  with  either  the 

two  right  or  two  wrong 
sides  of  material  together. 

b.  Look  for  up  and  down  in 

design. 

c.  Pin  plaids  and  stripes  oppo- 

site to  each  other. 

d.  Pin  material  according  to 

grain     (lengthwise  and 
crosswise). 


GRADE  VIII. —  DECEMBER,  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  should  a  Junior  High  School  girl  know  con- 
cerning the  choice,  cost,  care  and  construction  of  suitable 
underwear? 

2.  How  can  I  further  familiarize  myself  with  the  care 
and  use  of  a  sewing  machine? 

3.  What  effective  article  can  I  make  in  school  and 
present  to  my  mother  as  a  Christmas  gift  that  will  add  to 
the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  my  home? 

4.  How  can  I  spend  my  share  of  the  income  for  cloth- 
ing so  that  I  shall  get  the  greatest  returns  in  health  and 
satisfaction? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Collect  and  bring  to  class  samples  of 
the  following  materials:  Plisse, 
longcloth,  nainsook,  crinkle  crepe, 
muslin,  voile,  cambric,  lingette, 
satinette,  dimity.  Compare  their 
relative  value  as  regards : 

a.  Wearing  qualities. 

b.  Laundering  properties. 

c.  Economy  (width  and  price). 

d.  Attractiveness. 

Conduct  a  socialized  recitation  on 
the  needs,  ways  and  means  of  a 
Junior  High  School  girl  having 
neat,  clean,  comfortable  under- 
wear suitable  for  "Good  Health." 
(To  include  day  and  night  care.) 

In  your  drawing  class  work  out  sim- 
ple designs  that  could  be  applied  to 
your  nightdress,  slip  and  kimona; 
let  simplicity,  fitness  and  beauty 
guide  you  in  your  choice  of  de- 
signs. 

In  your  shopping  tours  note  the 
prices  and  displays  of  flimsy,  over- 
decorated  pieces  of  underwear 
and  those  of  the  simple,  dainty, 
serviceable  type.  Compare  these 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  taste 
and  desirability.  Bring  to  class 
examples  of  the  latter  variety. 
(Pictures  and  garments.) 

Select  a  suitable  pattern  for  an  in- 
side cotton  slip,  nightdress  or  ki- 
mona. Working  in  groups  of  twos, 
measure  each  girl  to  determine 
the  amount  of  material  required 
for  the  desired  garment.  Plan 
your  individual  methods  of  trim- 
ming. (Applied  design  to  be  used 
when  practical.) 

Select  a  specific  undergarment  and 
decide  how  it  meets  its  required 
purposes: 

a.  Covering  of  the  body. 

b.  Foundation  for  outer  gar- 

ment. 

c.  Aid  in  cleanliness  and  hy- 

giene. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Compare  the  cost  of  a  ready-made 

slip  with  one  already  made  in 
school.  What  outstanding  desir- 
able qualities  does  the  latter 
show?  How  much  money  was 
saved  by  making  this  garment? 

2.  Discuss  with  mother  the  amount  of 

money  usually  expended  on  under- 
wear from  her  clothing  budget. 
What  savings  could  be  effected  if 
part  of  this  underwear  were  made 
at  home? 

3.  Keep  an  expense  account  of  the 

amount  of  money  which  a  school 
girl's  underwear  and  hosiery  would 
cost  for  a  year.  How  can  you 
economize  in  these  items? 

4.  Helen's  mother  has  given  her  the 

responsibility  of  mending  the 
household  underwear  and  hosiery. 
What  practical  application  can  she 
make  of  her  school  instruction  in 
sewing? 

5.  Real  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 

fying values  in  life.  After  we  have 
learned  to  appreciate  objects  that 
are  truly  beautiful,  the  showy, 
tawdry  things  are  no  longer  satis- 
fying to  us.  Mention  some  ob- 
jects of  beauty  that  give  you  real 
joy- 

6.  Margaret  is  most  enthusiastic  over 

a  piece  of  French  underwear.  Her 
mother  is  willing  to  give  her 
money  enough  to  buy  materials 
for  a  nightdress  similar  to  the 
one  she  wishes  to  copy.  Help 
Margaret  to  see  that  it  is  possible 
for  her  to  make  a  good  reproduc- 
tion of  a  French  nightdress. 

7.  Jane  says  her  mother's  linen  table 

cloth  is  much  worn  along  the  edges 
of  the  table.  The  body  is  still 
firm.  What  uses  can  Jane  make 
of  the  good  portion  of  the  table 
cloth? 
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1.  Study  of  underwear  —  its  uses : 

a.    To  maintain  the  temperature 

of  the  body. 
6.    To  absorb  perspiration. 

c.  To  be  easily  cleansed. 

d.  To  provide  good  ventilation. 

e.  Avoid  cheap,  coarse  lace  and 

elaborately  trimmed  under- 
wear. 

/.  Simple,  durable,  white  cotton 
fabrics  are  practical  and 
attractive. 

g.  No  refined  girl  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  her  underwear. 

2.  Suitable  materials  for  underwear: 

Nainsook,  dimity,  longcloth, 
cambric,  crinkle  crepe,  plisse, 
lingette,  etc.  (choice  of  night- 
gown, slip,  kimona). 

3.  Estimate  amount  of  material  re- 

quired: 

a.  Measurements  of  individual. 

b.  Compute   the   number  of 

yards  needed. 

4.  Review  study  of  pattern: 

a.  Testing  as  to  measurements. 

b.  Interpreting  directions. 

c.  Perforations  and  notches. 

d.  Placing  and  pinning  on  mate- 

rial. 

e.  Cutting  with  clean  strokes. 

5.  Construction  of  garment: 

a.  Review  kinds   and   uses  of 

seams. 

b.  Suitable  finishings  for  garment . 

6.  Suitable  trimmings  for  underwear: 

a.  Kinds,  prices,  wearing  quali- 

ties, laundering  properties. 

b.  Embroidery  suitable  for  under- 

wear;  selection   of  design 
(original  or  commercial) . 
c    Edge  finish,  correct  thread, 
needle  and  hoop,  if  neces- 
sary. 

d.  Wrong  side  tree  from  knots 

and  loose  threads. 

e.  Neat  and  clean. 

/.     Press  over  Turkish  towel. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  develop  standards  and  judgment 

with  regard  to  health  habits  and 
selection  of  neat,  simple  under- 
wear. 

2.  To  develop  personal  habits  such  as 

neatness  of  person  and  dress;  tidi- 
ness of  hair,  hands  and  nails; 
orderliness  in  the  daily  care  of 
clothing. 

3.  To  help  the  girl  to  realize  her  part  in 

the  home  life.  To  help  her  to  see 
the  best  in  her  home  surroundings 
and  to  enable  her  to  make  the 
things  better  that  is  within  her 
power  to  make  better. 

4.  To  relate  the  study  of  sewing  with, 

and  to  interpret  through  the 
Domestic  Art  problems,  the  other 
subject  matter  of  the  curriculum. 

5.  To  encourage  originality,  thought- 

fulness  and  unselfishness  in  doing 
for  others  and  to  encourage  the 
giving  of  useful  Christmas  gifts. 

6.  To  encourage  the  subordination  of 

clothing  to  personality,  happiness 
and  health  of  the  individual. 

7.  To  teach  thrift  through  accounting 

for  and  budgeting  money  for  cloth- 
ing and  accessories. 

S.  To  teach  the  girl  the  folly  of  sacrific- 
ing the  graceful,  comfortable,  hap- 
py, swinging  gait  of  the  girl  by 
allowing  the  changes  of  fashion  in 
shoes  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
posture  and  movement  of  the 
entire  body. 

9.  To  place  the  study  of  clothing  on  a 
practical,  consistent  and  artistic 
basis  by  emphasizing  simplicity, 
modesty,  comfort,  beauty  and 
economy  and  by  discouraging  the 
imitation  of  cheap,  tawdry  fashion 
in  dress. 

10.  To  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  best 
clothing  magazines  for  reference 
as  to   clothing  selection. 
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7.  Conduct  a  survey  project  by  visiting 

the  underwear  department  in  an 
exclusive  shop.  Examine  the 
underwear  so  called  "  French." 
Report  at  next  meeting  of  class 
on  the  simplicity  of  garment,  ex- 
quisiteness  of  design  and  work- 
manship, trimming  (kind  and  qual- 
ity), amount  of  handwork  and  the 
price  of  the  garment.  Could  you 
duplicate  this  garment  to  serve  as 
a  Christmas  gift  for  mother?  Let 
this  be  a  project  for  "busy"  and 
"pick  up"  work  in  school  and  for 
the  home  leisure  time. 

8.  Carry  on  the  survey  project  by 

visiting  a  cheaper  grade  under- 
wear department.  Make  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  type  of 
underwear  found  in  the  two  shops. 
Give  a  socialized  recitation  on 
their  differences  basing  your  judg- 
ment on  the  principle  of  art  as 
you  have  been  taught  in  your 
drawing  classes. 

9.  Take  an  inventory  of  your  home 

needs  and  decide  what  decorative 
household  articles  you  could  fin- 
ish in  twelve  hours  of  sewing  time 
to  serve  as  a  Christmas  gift 
for  mother.  Let  simplicity,  good 
taste  and  effective  coloring  guide 
your  choice. 

10.  Give  a  five-minute  talk  showing  how 

the  buying  of  a  cheap  material 
may  be  an  extravagance;  review- 
ing the  points  upon  which  careful 
buying  depends. 

11.  Give  a  socialized  recitation  on  the 

lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  mate- 
rial. Discuss  the  ways  and  means 
of  knowing  the  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  threads  when  the  selvage 
has  been  cut  from  a  piece  of 
material. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

8.  Many  mothers  will  not  allow  their 

daughters  to  use  their  machines 
because  they  put  them  out  of 
order.  What  few  simple  rules  if 
carefully  observed  will  make  it 
possible  for  any  girl  to  use  her 
mother's  machine  without  getting 
it  out  of  repair? 

9.  The  window  hangings  in  Mary's 

bedroom  are  in  splendid  repair 
but  have  faded  badly.  What 
knowledge  have  you  acquired  in 
your  science  class  that  should  help 
Mary  to  prove  to  her  mother  that 
the  expense  of  new  hangings  may 
be  saved? 

10.  Mary  has  earned  and  saved  $3. 

She  wishes  to  buy  a  Christmas 
gift  for  mother,  father,  sister  and 
brother.  From  your  knowledge  of 
linen  materials  and  of  the  vari- 
ous simple,  effective,  decorative 
stitches,  list  for  her  the  useful, 
attractive  articles  which  she  may 
choose  from  for  her  Christmas 
gifts. 

11.  Two  girls  start  out  for  a  hike  on 

their  free  Saturday  afternoon. 
Alice  wore  shoes  of  the  round  toe 
type  and  medium  height  heels. 
Jane's  shoes  were  of  the  high 
heeled  type  and  pointed  toes. 
Which  girl  do  you  think  felt 
refreshed  and  benefited  on  reach- 
ing home  by  the  open-air  exercise? 

12.  What  style  of  shoes  would  you  con- 

sider satisfactory  for  girls  to  buy 
for  school  wear  and  other  oc- 
casions? Would  you  consider  the 
high  French  heel  satisfactory  for 
common  every  day  wear? 
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•  FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
Compare  quality  of  workmanship 
and  cost  with  the  made  gar- 
ments seen  during  the  shopping 
expedition. 

7.  The  knowledge  of  proper  choice  and 

care  of  clothing  does  much  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  family  clothing 
budget : 

a.  Keep  strict  account  of  cost 

of  each  garment. 

b.  Know  values  of  materials 

and  their  costs. 

c.  Know  garments  needed  for 

the  year  before  purchas- 
ing. 

8.  List  the  effect  on  color  of  materials 

under  the  following  conditions : 

a.  Effect  of  washing  in  hot 

water. 

b.  Effect  of  washing  in  cold 

water. 

c.  Effect  of  strongly  alkaline 

soap. 

d.  Effect  of  hanging  colored 

materials  in  the  sunlight 
to  dry. 

9.  Discuss  the  laws  of  health  in  relation 

to  clothing  for  under  and  outer 
wear;  hosiery,  shoes,  rubbers,  etc. 

10.  Study  the  types  of  stockings  worn  by 
the  pupils  in  your  class,  noting  the 
following  points : 

a.  Cost. 

b.  General  appearance. 

c.  Length  of  time  worn. 

d.  Time  spent  in  care  and  re- 

pairs. 

e.  Patches  basted  at  heels  save 

holes. 

/.    Daily    rinsing     saves  silk 
stockings. 

g.  Suitable  for  summer  wear. 

h.  Winter  wear,  evening  wear, 

etc. 

i.  Characteristics  of  good  hose. 
j.    Are  inexpensive  silk  hose 

cheapest  in  the  end? 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

11.  To  develop  technical  skill  through 
experience  and  to  create  a  desire 
for  further  information. 

Girls'  Aims. 

1.  Desire  to  learn  the  easiest  way  of 

doing  a  task. 

2.  Desire   to    get   most   for  money 

expended. 

3.  Desire   to   maintain   good  health 

through  proper  dressing. 

4.  Desire  to  know  the  proper  care  to 

give  closets  and  drawers  so  as  to 
secure  results  in  cleanliness,  order, 
appearance  and  conservation. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 

1 1  Buy  not  what  you  want,  but  what  you 
have  need  of ;  what  you  do  not  want  is 
dear  at  a  farthing." 

' 1  Many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good 
pennyworths." 

"  Economy,  the  poor  man's  mint." 

''Know  the  true  value  of  time;  snatch, 
seize  and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it. 
No  idleness,  no  laziness,  no  procrasti- 
nation; never  put  off  till  tomorrow 
what  you  can  do  today." 

"Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest;  a 
mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  dis- 
tressed." 

"Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortune." 
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12.  Collect  and  mount  in  your  note- 

books, pictures  of  spinning  and 
weaving  as  they  were  accomplished 
in  Colonial  days.  Collect  same 
pictures  showing  the  industries 
according  to  the  present  day 
methods. 

13.  Visit  a  reliable  shoe  store  and  learn 

from  the  shoe  dealer  the  meaning 
of  a  well-fitting  shoe.  Decide  then 
whether  you  get  the  most  out  of 
the  money  expended  for  shoes  in 
comfort,  satisfaction  and  health. 

PROJECT  PROBLEMS. 
Construction  of  undergarments: 
Planning 
Selecting. 
Cutting. 
Embroidering. 
Finishing. 
Pressing. 
Nightgowns. 
Step-ins. 
Costume  slips. 
Kimonas,  etc. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
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1 1 .  Sewing  machine  guides : 

a.  Keep  the  wheel  rotating  in  the 

right  direction. 

b.  Place  the  machine  needle  in 

cloth  for  first  stitch . 

c.  Turn  needle  to  highest  point  to 

remove  cloth. 

12.  Renovating  of  garments : 

a.    Value  of  material  for  future 
use. 

6.    Cleansing  treatment. 

c.  Ripping  or  cutting  apart. 

d.  Spots  and  stains  removed. 

e.  Mending. 

/.    Dyeing  and  pressing. 

13.  Study  of  dyes  for  home  use: 

a.  Color  combinations. 

b.  Fabrics  to  be  dyed . 

c.  Care  in  selection  of  color  for 

dyeing  over  colors. 
Dyes  may  be  used  to  freshen  the 
wardrobe. 


GRADE  VIII. —  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  A  Junior  High  School  girl  is  to  be  a  prospective 
buyer  of  clothing.  What  must  she  know  in  order  to  get 
reasonable  returns  for  her  money? 

2.  What  should  a  Junior  High  School  girl  know  about 
simple  home  decoration  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  efficient 
service  in  her  home  and  community? 

3.  What  ability  have  I  gained  in  my  sewing  class  this 
year  which  will  enable  me  to  construct  simple  garments  in 
the  future  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher? 
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1.  Make  a  survey  project  to  the  stores 

where  dress  goods  are  sold.  Col- 
lect samples  and  prices  of  the 
various  grades  of  materials.  Bring 
samples  to  class  for  next  lesson's 
discussion . 

2.  By  means  of  the  various  colored 

materials  work  out  the  best  and 
most  becoming  colors  for  the  differ- 
ent complexions  in  class  and  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  each  on  the 
different  skins. 

3.  Bring  to  class  pictures  cut  from  the 

morning  papers  advertising  a  sale 
of  misses'  dresses.  Mount  and 
mark  those  which  are  suitable  for 
the  large,  stout  type,  the  short, 
stout  type,  tall,  slight  type  and 
for  the  short,  slight  type  of  girl. 
Discuss  your  reasons  for  each 
selection. 

4.  Look  through  a  fashion  magazine  and 

be  prepared  to  describe  three 
dresses  which  you  think  are  not 
well  proportioned  and  three  which 
you  feel  are  good  designs  in  every 
way.  Give  your  reasons  in  each 
case. 

5.  Choose  from  one  of  the  fashion  maga- 

zines the  style  pattern  from  which 
your  dress  is  to  be  made.  From 
the  point  of  economy  tell  why 
extremes  in  fashions  should  be 
avoided . 

6.  Write  a  short  composition  on  the 

influence  of  the  invention  of  the 
sewing  machine  upon  garment 
making  and  other  industries,  as 
uell  as  upon  social  life. 

7.  Select  and  score  on  the  basis  of  100 

points  the  best  dressed  girl  in 
school,  giving  50  points  for  neat- 
ness and  tidiness  of  person,  20  for 
good  posture,  10  for  simplicity  and 
suitablity  of  dress,  10  for  color 
combination  and  10  for  suitability 
of  footwear. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Ruth  selects  color,   material  and 

pattern  for  her  dress  because  they 
are  distinctive  of  the  new  fashions. 
Martha  selects  her  color,  material! 
and  pattern  with  much  thought 
applying  her  knowledge  of  art] 
Appreciation  to  her  selections.  At 
the  school  reception  the  girls  were 
loud  in  their  praise  of  Martha's 
dress,  while  Ruth's  was  decided 
to  be  unbecoming  and  disappoint- 
ing. What  lesson  can  be  gained 
from  Ruth's  experience  that  will 
help  us  in  our  future  purchasing? 

2.  Mary's  mother  wants  a  linen  dress 

made  during  the  vacation.  From 
the  experience  gained  in  your 
sewing  class,  how  many  feel  that 
Mary  should  be  able  to  make  the 
dress  for  her  mother?  What 
points  would  you  say  require 
careful  reviewing?  How  many 
girls  feel  confident  to  carry  out  a 
similar  home  project? 

3.  Mary's  mother  has  dark  hair,  is 

short  and  stout.  What  color 
shall  Mary  advise  her  mother  to 
select  for  her  dress?  What  style 
of  pattern  shall  she  advise  for  her 
figure? 

4.  Margaret's  mother  wishes  to  buy 

new  table  linens  to  replace  those 
worn .  What  suggestions  and  tests 
would  you  offer  in  order  that  she 
may  not  be  disappointed  in  her 
purchase? 

5.  Every  girl  should  express  her  own 

personality  in  dress.  WTiat  is 
your  feeling  in  regard  to  girls  who 
base  their  selection  of  pattern  and 
materials  on  the  choice  of  a  few 
other  girls  in  class?  Why  should 
every  girl  make  an  individual 
selection  of  color  and  pattern? 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
Study  of  buying  and  planning  a  dress: 

a.  Consider    the   occasions  for 

which  it  will  be  used. 

b.  Consider  all  the  details  of  the 

costume  with  which  it  will 
be  worn;  coat,  hat,  shoes, 
stockings  and  gloves. 

Selection  of  color  for  dress: 

a.  Should  be  becoming  to  the 

wearer. 

b.  Should  be  in  the  values  which 

will  bring  out  the  wearer's 
best  points. 

c.  Should  be  of  that  intensity  as 

will  be  influenced  by  the 
person's  coloring,  size,  per- 
sonality and  income. 

d.  Should  be  beautiful  and  suited 

to  its  purpose. 
Study  of  fabrics: 

a.  Characteristics  of  durable  ma- 

terial. 

b.  Characteristics    of  material 

which  wear  out  quickly. 

c.  Characteristics  of  suitable  style 

for  the  individual. 
Study  of  accessories  to  the  dress: 

a.  Should  be  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

6.  Shoes  that  are  planned  for 
evening  wear  are  not  in  good 
taste  for  school  or  business. 

\c.    Hosiery   should   be  of  such 
value  as  will  be  similar  to 
the  dress  and  accessories. 
The  well-dressed  girl : 

a.  Should    wear  inconspicuous 

clothing. 

b.  Should   have    an  individual 

note  that  expresses  her 
personality. 

c.  Should  study  herself  and  know 

what  is  most  becoming  to 
her. 

Every  girl  should  plan  a  clothing 
budget : 

a.    Points  to  be  considered  on 
budget  planning. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  teach  the  pupil  how  to  choose 

garments  and  materials  to  suit  the 
purpose  and  occasion  and  to  be 
able  to  judge  the  value  of  such 
selection . 

2.  To  establish  standards  of  apprecia- 

tion and  economy  by  teaching  the 
value  of  the  budget  and  woman's 
obligation  in  spending  an  income. 

3.  To  establish  principles  of  thrift  by 

acquainting  the  girl  with  the 
problems  which  the  mother  has  in 
buying  and  planning  clothing  and 
home  furnishings. 

4.  To  instill  in  the  girl  that  real  beauty 

is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  values 
of  life.  To  help  her  to  appreciate 
that  good  taste  in  dress  and  sur- 
roundings does  not  necessarily 
mean  costly  garments  or  fabrics 
but  needs  only  that  time  and 
thought  be  given  to  the  selection. 

5.  To  teach  the  girl  to  buy  with  an 

intelligent  knowledge  of  fabric. 
To  help  the  girl  to  consider  her 
own  personality  in  the  selection  of 
fabric,  line  and  color. 

6.  To  teach  the  girl  to  care  for  and 

repair  her  clothing  systematically 
and  intelligently. 

7.  To  develop  habits  of  neatness,  self- 

reliance,  accuracy,  reflection  and 
decision. 

8.  To  instill  in  the  girl  a  love  of  needle- 

work and  the  realization  of  her  own 
ability  in  making  simple  garments 
for  herself  and  other  members  of 
the  family. 

9.  To  teach  the  girl  a  general  under- 

standing of  the  commercial  pat- 
tern and  acquaint  her  with  the 
principles  of  fitting  a  garment. 
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8.  Make  a  survey  project  to  home  fur- 

nishing department.  Collect  and 
bring  to  class  samples  of  materials 
which  are  suitable  for  window 
hangings.  Mount  and  mark  each 
with  name  and  price. 

9.  Select  and  bring  to  class  three  pic- 

tures (advertisements)  showing 
suitable,  attractive  window  deco- 
rations. Select  the  ones  which, 
in  your  opinion,  are  best  adapted 
to  the  windows  of  the  teachers' 
room,  and  those  for  the  chamber, 
dining  room  and  living  room  of 
the  school  suite. 


11.  Discuss  the  kind  and  number  of 

garments  a  girl  will  require  for  a 
complete  camping  outfit.  De- 
scribe the  number  of  yards,  and 
kinds  of  material  suitable  for 
each  garment,  for  exa?nple:  bloom- 
ers, blouses  and  simple  dresses, 
etc.  Compute  the  cost  of  similar 
home  made  and  ready  made 
garments  and  figure  the  amount 
of  money  a  girl  may  save  her 
father    by    her    willingness  to 

co-operate  in  this  home  service 

and  savings. 

12.  Look  through  your  closets  and  find 

some  discarded  clothing  from 
which  you  can  make  one  of  the 
new  blouses.  Give  a  class  dis- 
cussion on  the  methods  of  launder- 
ing, dyeing  and  pressing  before 
bringing  the  material  to  class. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

6.  The  girls  say   that   Catherine  is 

always  well  dressed.  It  has  been 
found  by  comparison  and  discus- 
sion made  in  class  of  the  personal 
clothing  budget,  that  her  clothes 
have  cost  less  than  those  of  any 
other  girl  in  class.  Review  the 
principles  which  characterize  the 
well-dressed  girl  and  apply  them  in 
this  case. 

7.  The  teachers'  room  is  much  in  need 
of  new  furnishings.  It  it  a  north 
room?  What  colors  would  you 
suggest  to  make  it  appear  bright 
and  cheerful?  What  materials 
would  you  suggest  for  the  cover- 
ings of  couch,  pillows  and  hangings 
that  would  be  effective,  economical 
and  durable?  Suggest  ways  and 
means  of  accomplishing  this  pro- 
ject without  interfering  with  the 
accomplishment  of  your  regular 
work. 

Mary  has  decided  to  refurnish  her 
bedroom.  Review  with  her  the 
points  she  should  first  consider. 
After  the  exposure  has  been 
decided  and  discussed,  help  her  in 
choosing  the  suitable  color  scheme. 

9.  Julia's  twelve-year  old  sister  is  going 
to  the  country  to  visit  her  grand- 
mother for  the  summer.  Julia  is 
going  to  make  the  new  garments 
which  she  will  need  in  addition  to 
those  left  over  from  last  summer. 
Help  her  to  plan  the  simple  gar- 
ments and  the  number  of  each  that 
will  be  necessary  for  an  attractive, 
inexpensive  outfit. 

10.  Margaret's  older  sister  has  given  her 
a  linen  dress  which  she  has  out- 
grown. It  is  too  large  and  too 
long  for  Margaret.  It  is  badly 
faded.  Tell  her  how  to  renovate 
this  dress  and  make  it  look  like 
new. 


10.  Bring  to  class  samples  of  materials 
which  will  be  suitable  for  the 
luncheon  set,  buffet  and  bureau 
scarfs  and  similar  decorative  pieces 
which  you  are  to  make  for  the 
school  suite.  Bring  suggestions 
also  for  the  bedspread.  What 
practical  application  can  you  make 
of  this  study  to  your  home  needs? 
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b.  Standards  of  dress  of  the  in- 

dividual. 

c.  Old  clothes  and  their  uses. 

d.  Addition  of  necessary  new 

clothes. 

e.  Ways  of  buying  clothing, 

e.  g. :  Ready  made,  home 
made. 

/.    Amount  of  money  to  spend. 

g.  The  number  of  seasons  a 

garment  may  be  worn. 

h .  Is  it  a  fad  or  something  that 

will  be  in  style  a  year  from 
now? 

?'.    Buy  that  which  is  conserva- 
tive. 

Reasons  for  saving  and  renovating 
clothing : 

a.  Economy. 

b.  Beauty. 

c.  Neatness. 

Determine  whether  the  garment  is 
worth  renovating: 

a.  Relative  value  of  new  gar- 

ments. 

b.  Amount  of  wear  it  will  give. 

c.  Amount  of  time  it  will  re- 

quire to  put  in  repair. 
Considerations  to  be  observed  in 
fitting  garments: 
a.    Do  the  shoulder  seams  come 

where  they  should? 
6.    Does  the  dress  fit  easily  over 
the  bust? 

c.  Does  it  strain  at  any  point? 

d.  Is    the    arm's    eye  large 

enough  to  be  comfortable? 

e.  Are  the  sleeves  the  right 

width  and  length? 
/.    Is  the  skirt  wide  enough 
around  the  hips? 
Study  of  health,  modesty  and  econ- 
omy in  dress  continued: 

a.  A  person  cannot  be  well 

dressed  if  she  is  conscious 
of  her  clothes. 

b.  They  should  be  inconspicu- 

ous and  physically  com- 
fortable. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

10.  To  encourage  willingness,  love  and 

service  in  the  home  and  to  en- 
lighten the  girl  to  ways  and 
means  of  making  the  home  an 
attractive,  healthy  place  in  which 
to  live  at  little  cost. 

11.  To  develop  in  the  girl  the  desire  to 

make  her  home  attractive  by 
means  of  her  own  handw  ork. 

12.  To  develop  the    pupil's  taste  by 

awakening  an  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  color,  simplicity  in  line 
and  decoration  and  appropriate- 
ness in  dress. 

Girls'  Aims. 

1.  Desire  to  buy  clothing  for  its  dura- 

bility, utility,  becomingness  and 
beauty. 

2.  Desire  to  make  over  and  renovate 

used  clothing  so  as  to  reduce  cost 
of  the  family  clothing. 

3.  Desire  to  know  gocd  values  when 

buying. 

4.  Desire  to  make  the  home  attractive. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 

"Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is 
always  time  enough  for  courtesy." 

"Sow  a  thought  and  reap  an  act." 

1  'As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he. " 

"They  are  never  alone  that  are  accom- 
panied with  noble  thoughts." 

"Never  idle  a  moment,  but  thrifty  and 
thoughtful  of  others." 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1 3 .  Giv  e  a  sociali  zed  recitation  by  ha vin  g  11 

the  girls  discuss  three  garments 
which  they  feel  capable  of  making 
at  home  during  the  summer 
months  for  the  different  members 
of  the  family.  Every  girl  should 
be  capable  of,  at  least,  repeating 
the  garments  which  she  made  12. 
during  the  year  in  class. 

14.  Allow  the  girls  to  discuss  ways  and 

means  which  they  consider  to  be 
especially  good,  that  will  increase 
their  savings,  for  example:  fewer 
moving  pictures,  ice  cream  sodas, 
etc. 

PROJECT  PROBLEMS. 

Mending. 
Renovating. 

Making  a  cotton  or  linen  dress. 
Making  a  cotton  or  linen  blouse. 
Making  decorative  articles  for  school  and 
home. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

With  the  money  which  Catherine- 
saved  by  the  suggestions  made  in 
class,  she  bought  material  for  a 
new  linen  dress.  Help  her  to  plan 
for  pretty,  effective  hemstitching 
which  she  may  apply  to  it  for 
trimming. 

Our  sewing  teacher  has  organized  an 
embroidery  club  which  is  to  meet 
one  afternoon  a  week.  Which 
pieces  of  household  linen  would 
you  suggest  that  the  girls  begin 
work  on  that  will  give  lasting 
pleasure  for  the  work  entailed? 
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c.  Standards  of  dress,  which 

are  held  by  persons  of 
high  ideals,  do  not  counte- 
nance painted  faces,  too 
short,  too  tight  skirts, 
extremely  low  cut  neck 
lines. 

d.  Dress  should  be  consistent 

with  one's  income. 

11.  Ways  in  which  a  girl  may  make 

contribution  to  the    home  and 
school: 

a.  Making  and  mending  cloth- 
ing for  self  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

6.  Making  articles  with  which 
to  decorate  the  home, 
school  suite  and  teachers' 
room  — for  example,  hang- 
ings, scarfs,  luncheon  sets, 
bedspreads,  etc. 

12.  Materials    suitable    for  window 

hangings : 

a.  Muslins  (various  qualities 
and  kinds)  voiles,  cre- 
tonnes, casement  cloths, 
theatrical  and  sunfast  ma- 
terials, etc. 

13.  Selection  of  color   and  designs  in 

hangings : 

a.  Plain  draperies  if  the  walls 

of  rooms  are  definitely 
figured. 

b.  Plain  materials  if  rug  and 

furniture  have  conspicu- 
ous patterns. 

c.  Plain  curtains,  same  color  as 

walls,  will  seem  to  be  part 
of  the  walls  and  will  en- 
large the  background. 

d.  In  choosing  draperies  with 

pattern,  the  size  of  room 
and  general  color  of  fur- 
nishings must  be  consid- 
ered. 
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MILLINERY 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Study  the  factors  which  determine 

the  becomingness  of  hats: 

a.  Color:   Hue,  value,  inten- 

sity. 

b.  Should  be  in  harmony  with 

the  complexion  of  the 
wearer,  hair,  skin  and 
eyes. 

2.  Test  of  a  becoming  hat : 

a.  Completes  the  costume. 

b.  Seems  part  of  the  person. 

c.  Is  a  frame  for  the  face. 

3.  Allow  girls  to  try  on  hats  worn  by 

different  members  of  the  class. 
Have  them  discuss  the  principles 
underlying  the  becoming  hat. 
What  elements  should  enter  into 
the  choice  of  a  girl's  hat? 

4.  Study  magazines,  cut  and  mount 

pictures  of  hats  that  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  different  types  of  girls 
in  your  class. 

a.  Mark  those  suitable  for  the 

long  slim  face. 

b.  Those  suitable  for  the  round 

type  of  face. 

c.  Those  suitable  for  the  tall 

girl. 

d.  Those  suitable  for  the  short, 

stout  girl. 

5.  Have  girls  discuss  hats  and  materials 

for  occasions: 

a.  The  school  hat. 

b.  The  hat  for  business. 

c.  The  dressy  hat. 

6.  Study  of  wire  frames : 

a.  Kinds  of  wire. 

b.  Use  of  tie  wire. 

c.  Measurements  (exactness  nec- 

essary): head,  brim. 

d.  Shaping. 

e.  Skill  in  cutting  wire;  tell  the 

many  uses  of  the  wire  frame. 

7.  List,   mount  and   mark  materials 

suitable  for  hats  for  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Collect 
samples  of  straw  and  of  straw 
braids. 


GRADE  IX. 

RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Jane's  older  sister  has  a  discarded 

velvet  hat  which  Jane  may  use. 
The  color  is  a  good  match  for  her 
woolen  dress  which  she  is  now 
making.  How  would  you  advise 
Jane  to  use  the  velvet  in  com- 
bination with  the  pieces  left  from 
her  dress?  Compute*  the  cost  of 
this  hat.  Compare  it  with  the 
cost  of  a  new  one. 

2.  Susan's  small  sister  needs  a  school 

hat.  Since  the  next  class  project 
is  the  making  of  a  tarn, —  what 
advice  would  you  give  Susan? 
How  many  girls  could  find  used 
material  at  home  that  would 
answer  for  such  a  project?  Doesn't 
the  tam  make  an  attractive  school 
hat  for  a  small  girl? 

3.  Catherine's  mother  finds  it  difficult 

to  buy  a  frame  that  will  fit  her 
head.  Catherine  has  decided  to 
make  a  frame  for  her  in  class. 
Tell  Catherine  what  measure- 
ments she  must  have  and  how  to 
select  a  becoming  frame  for  her 
mother.  Shouldn't  every  girl  in 
class  be  capable  of  making  a  be- 
coming hat  for  her  mother? 

4.  What  general  directions  would  you 

give  a  girl  concerning  the  care  of 
a  velvet  hat?  Why  is  it  that 
some  girls'  hats  look  fresh  and 
new  after  many  weeks  of  wearing; 
others  look  much  worn  and  shape- 
less? Explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  girls. 

5.  If  you  bought  a  frame  that  you  liked 

but  the  head  size  was  not  right, 
how  would  you  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty? Is  the  correct  head  size  in 
hats  important? 

6.  From  scraps  of  ribbons  and  laces, 

what  interesting  articles  can  be 
made?  Decide  from  your  observa- 
tions of  fancy  articles  in  the 
shops,  what  useful  articles  millin- 
ery girls  should  be  able  to  make 
for  Christmas  gifts. 
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MILLINERY — 

FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

1.  Visit    millinery    shops.    Bring  to 

class  a  list  of  materials  from  which 
fall  hats  are  made.  Make  a  col- 
lection of  samples  of  such  ma- 
terials. 

2.  Bring  to  class  a  discarded  hat  which 

you  may  find  at  home: 

a.  Rip  hat. 

b.  Name  the  different  mate- 

rials used  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

3.  Study  the  buckram  frame: 

a.  Take  measurements. 

b.  Draft  paper  pattern. 

c.  Pin  on  buckram  and  cut. 

d.  Complete  frame. 

e.  Cover  with  canton  flannel. 
/.    Put  in  lining. 

4.  Study  of  true  bias: 

a.  Fold  material  at  right  angles 

so  that  warp  and  woof  threads 
are  parallel. 

b.  Cut  through  fold. 

c.  Measure   width   across  bias 

(not  on  selvage). 

d.  Cut  pieces   long  and  wide 

enough  to  fit  brim  of  hat. 

e.  Piece  ends  of  bias. 

Slip  one  piece  past  the  other 
and  width  of  seam;  pin, 
stitch  and  press. 

5.  Renovation  of  materials: 

a.  Steam  velvet. 

b.  Panne  or  mirror  velvet. 

c.  Freshen  flowers. 

d.  Curl  used  feathers. 

e.  Clean  and  freshen  ribbon. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  materials  that  could  be 

used  on  dressy  hats.  Tell  the 
occasions  for  which  each  material 
may  be  worn.  Name  the  ma- 
terials that  have  been  used  in  hat 
making  for  all  seasons  in  recent 
years. 


GRADE  IX. 

AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  establish  correct  standards  in  the 

selection  of  hats;  to  teach  their 
becomingness  to  certain  types  of 
faces;  and  that  the  style  of  hair 
holds  an  important  part  in  the 
becomingness  of  a  hat. 

2.  To  give  the  girl  some  knowledge  of 

millinery  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping thrift,  artistic  sensibility, 
a  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
respect,  through  her  own  power  of 
execution . 

3.  To  teach  the  girl  the  correct  line, 

color  and  becomingness  of  hats  to 
certain  types  of  faces.  To  give 
the  girl  the  ability  to  utilize  old 
millinery  material  wisely. 

Girls'  Aims. 

1.  Desire  to  know  when  a  hat  is  becom- 

ing in  color  and  shape. 

2.  Desire  to  know  when  and  how  to  use 

old  materials. 

3.  Desire  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hats  for 

the  family,  by  being  able  to  make 
for  mother,  sister  or  self. 

4.  To  develop  a  varied  range  of  appre- 

ciations, including  ideas,  ideals, 
ability  to  estimate  values  and 
prices. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 

"Accustom  yourself  in  all  that  you  do  to 
act  and  speak  gently  and  quietly,  and 
you  will  see  that  in  a  short  time  you 
will  completely  control  that  abrupt 
impulsiveness." 

"  There  never  did  and  never  will  exist 
anything  permanently  noble  and  excel- 
lent in  a  character  which  was  a 
stranger  to  the  exercises  of  self  denial." 

"Do  not  allow  idleness  to  deceive  you 
for  what  you  give  him  today  he  steals 
tomorrow  from  you." 
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MILLINERY- 
MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Of  the  following  decorative  stitches 
that  may  be  used  in  millinery 
work,  check  those  which  you  feel 
competent  to  use  at  any  time: 
blanket  stitch,  chain  stitch,  couch- 
ing stitch,  crocheting,  cross  stitch, 
darning  stitch,  French  knots,  lazy- 
daisy  stitch,  outline  stitch,  seed 
stitch.  Tell  where  you  have 
already  used  many  of  these 
stitches  in  your  sewing  classes. 


GRADE  IX. 

RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

7.  Rose  is  to  be  a  bridesmaid  for  her 

cousin.  What  style  hats  are  usually 
worn  by  bridesmaids?  Help  Rose 
to  select  a  hat  that  will  be  in 
keeping  for  this  occasion  and  yet 
one  that  will  be  suitable  to  wear 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

8.  If  you  saw  a  hat  in  a  shop  window 

that  you  liked,  could  you  make  a 
sketch  of  it?  Could  you  make  a 
fair  copy  of  the  hat  for  yourself? 
What  would  be  the  difficult  part 
of  the  hat  to  get  correct  and  true? 
On  your  next  visit  to  the  shopping 
district  make  a  sketch  of  the  hat 
you  like  best  of  all  you  will  have 
seen. 
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GRADE  IX.— SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  should  a  ninth  grade  girl  know  about  planning 
a  wardrobe  over  a  period  of  time?  What  effect  has  the 
principle  of  planning  before  spending  on  the  savings  account 
of  an  individual? 

2.  What  should  I  know  about  woolen  materials  in  order 
that  I  may  purchase  intelligently?  What  should  I  know 
about  the  construction  of  a  well  made  woolen  dress? 

3.  What  should  a  ninth  grade  girl  know  that  will  enable 
her  to  construct  simple  hats  and  make  any  necessary 
alterations? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Select  and  mount  in  your  notebooks 

pictures  from  fashion  magazines, 
or  from  the  daily  newspapers,  of 
garments  suitable  for  a  Junior 
High  School  girl's  wardrobe.  Ar- 
range in  order  beginning  with 
underwear  and  make  the  wardrobe 
complete,  including  gloves,  hats, 
footwear,  etc. 

2.  Using  your  sample  wardrobe,  com- 

pute the  cost  of  each  item  and 
total  the  amount.  Are  any  non- 
essentials included?  Is  there  any 
way  in  which  you  might  be  able 
to  reduce  the  number  of  items? 
Would  you  add  to  the  number  of 
pieces  of  underwear?  Determine 
which  girl's  list  is  the  most  prac- 
tical and  give  reasons  for  your 
decision. 

3.  Work  out  a  plan  showing  how  you 

would  manage  your  wardrobe  over 
a  period  of  three  years.  Will  you 
buy  a  complete  outfit  each  year? 
Tell  just  how  you  would  bring 
about  some  of  the  savings. 

4.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disad- 

vantages of  buying  ahead  of  sea- 
son, in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Compare  results  in  each  case. 

5.  Plan  to  spend  several  weeks  study- 

ing the  garments  that  go  to  make 
up  a  girl's  wardrobe.  Have  girls 
list  the  garments  that  will  be 
needed  during  the  coming  year; 
also  list  those  garments  which  they 
now  have  on  hand  which  can  be 
put  into  good  condition. 

6.  By  means  of  the  stereoscope  and 

slides  give  an  illustrated  talk  on 
wool,  tracing  the  fibre  from  its 
source  to  fabric  production. 

7.  The  girls  are  about  to  buy  woolen 

materials  for  their  dresses.  Give 
demonstrations  showing  how  the 
buying  of  cheap  material  may  be 
an  extravagance. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Mary's  mother  is  making  plans  now 

for  the  winter  garments  she  must 
buy  for  the  two  daughters  of  the 
family.  What  garments  should 
Mary  be  able  to  make?  How 
would  you  advise  any  mother  to 
plan  for  the  needed  clothing  be- 
fore making  any  purchases? 

2.  Two  girls  make  their  plans  for  the 

season's  wardrobe.  Margaret's  list 
includes  garments  which  she  feels 
she  really  needs.  Ethel's  list  com- 
prises garments  which  she  '  'wants  " 
regardless  of  her  needs.  Which 
in  your  judgment  is  the  list  that 
shows  good  planning  and  con- 
sideration for  other  members  of 
the  family? 

3.  Jane's  mother  has  a  charmeen  dress 

which  she  has  discarded.  From 
the  knowledge  you  have  gained 
concerning  the  properties  of  woolen 
material  advise  her  how  to  sponge 
and  renovate  this  old  garment  in 
order  that  she  may  use  the  mate- 
rial for  her  own  dress. 

4.  Gertrude  has  a  commercial  dress 

pattern  which  her  older  sister  used 
in  the  summer.  She  likes  the 
pattern  and  wishes  to  use  it  for 
her  own  woolen  dress.  The  pro- 
portion is  poor  for  Gertrude  be- 
cause she  is  much  shorter  than  her 
sister.  Tell  her  how  to  change  the 
pattern  to  make  it  suitable  for  her 
figure. 

5.  Alice  has  never  known  the  cost  of 

her  clothing  until  now.  She  is 
surprised  that  woolen  materials 
are  costly.  This  new  knowledge 
has  given  her  the  incentive  to 
utilize  two  skirts  which  she  has 
outgrown.  Plan  with  her  the  best 
way  to  use  the  combination  of 
materials  and  colors  so  that  she 
may  have  an  attractive,  becoming 
dress. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

1.  Advantages  of  a  clothing  plan: 

a.  Better  able  to  cover  all  needs 

if  well  planned. 

b.  Checks  buying  of  fads  and 

extremes  in  clothing. 

c.  Leads  to  better  judgment  and 

selection  in  clothing. 

d.  Brings  more  enjoyment  from 

clothes  through  proper  selec- 
tion. 

2.  Personal  budget  continued: 

a.  Personal  accounts. 

b.  Saving  account. 

c.  Personal  allowance. 

d.  Personal  expenditures. 

3.  Study  of  wool: 

a.  Source  and  characteristics. 

b.  Preparation  for  fabric,  etc. 

c.  Substitutes  —  shoddy,  flocks, 

noils,  extracts,  etc. 

d.  Effect  of  substitutes. 

4.  Qualities  of  wool: 

a.  Enduring. 

b.  Keeps  its  shape. 

c.  Warm,  even  if  damp. 

d.  Fast  to  sunlight. 

e.  Does  not  spot  if  sponged. 

/.  Colors  more  lasting  than  those 
of  cotton. 

g.  Does  not  have  to  be  fre- 
quently laundered. 

5.  Seasonal  renovation   and   care  of 

woolen  clothing: 

a.  Sunning  and  airing. 

b.  Sponging,  washing,  steam- 

ing, pressing. 

c.  Dry  cleaning. 

d.  Gasolene,  etc. 

e.  Put  away,  when  cleaned,  in 

moth  balls,  camphor,  cedar 
chips,  etc. 

6.  Study  of  woolen  materials: 

a.  Serge,  jersey,  charmeen,  flan- 
nel, poiret  twill,  broadcloth, 
etc. 

7.  Selection  of  material: 

a.  According  to  amount  of  money 
budgeted. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  help  the  girl  to  determine  cloth- 

ing needs  on  the  basis  of  inventory 
of  what  she  has  on  hand,  ia  order 
that  her  purchases  will  be  intelli- 
gent and  harmonious  with  such 
garments. 

2.  To  teach  the  girl  that  a  record  kept 

of  what  she  spends  serves  to 
check  careless  spending. 

3.  To   raise  the   standards   of  dress 

among  Junior  High  School  girls 
by  considering  in  the  classroom 
the  harmony  of  each  article  made 
with  consideration  for  other  gar- 
ments in  the  wardrobe. 

4.  To  teach  the  girl  that  the  proper 

care  of  clothing  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  being  well  groomed  and  is 
a  great  aid  in  financial  saving. 

5.  To  increase  interest  in  the  art  of 

good  dressing  which  comes  through 
the  application  of  art  principles 
to  dress  and  through  controlled 
self-expression . 

6.  To  teach  thrift  through  accounting 

for  and  budgeting  the  girl's  share 
of  clothing  money. 

7.  To  teach  the  girl  that  becoming  and 

suitable  clothing  will  provide  more 
lasting  satisfaction  than  that  which 
is  a  fad  and  an  extreme. 

8.  To  teach  the  girl  that  artistic  worth 

is  a  higher  motive  than  cost  on 
which  to  base  her  judgment  when 
scoring  and  comparing  the  gar- 
ments made  in  class. 

Girls'  Aims. 

1 .  Desire  to  know  how  to  plan  a  ward- 

robe wisely;  to  get  knowledge 
that  will  help  us  to  buy  only  what 
we  need. 

2.  Desire  to  keep  a  record  of  the 

money  spent  in  order  that  we  may 
learn  to  spend  more  wisely. 

3.  Desire  to  get  information  that  will 

help  us  to  select  becoming  hats 
and  to  make  correct  combination 
of  colors. 
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8.  Watch  the  advertisements  in  the 

daily  papers  of  woolen  materials. 
Make  a  list  of  the  cloths  adver- 
tised. By  means  of  a  survey 
project  to  the  stores  advertising, 
collect  samples  of  the  materials 
advertised.  Mount  and  mark  each 
with  name,  price  and  width. 

9.  Examine  the  various  woolen  gar- 

ments which  the  girls  in  class  are 
wearing  at  the  present  time.  Have 
the  girls  write  the  name  of  each 
material,  mark  those  which  they 
consider  all  wool,  and  tell  the 
characteristics  of  each  as  to  weave 
and  quality  of  material. 

10.  Give  a  class  demonstration  on  the 

methods  of  determining  the 
amount  of  material  needed  for  the 
individual.  Continue  this  demon- 
stration by  giving  directions  for 
taking  measurements.  Allowing 
girls  to  work  in  groups  of  twos 
have  them  take  each  other's 
measurements.  Verify  and  point 
out  any  error  and  the  causes  for 
same. 

11.  Given  your  length  from  shoulder  to 

edge  of  hem  and  the  width  of  mate- 
rial, how  would  you  determine  the 
number  of  yards  it  will  require 
for  your  dress?  How  will  you 
determine  the  amount  needed  for 
sleeves?    For  hem  allowance? 

12.  Review  the  study  of  the  commercial 

pattern  by  careful  questioning 
and  demonstration.  Allow  each 
girl  to  place  her  pattern  on  mate- 
rial. Have  girls  score  each  other 
on  the  basis  of  accuracy  and 
speed  in  which  they  complete  this 
project. 

PROJECT  PROBLEMS. 
Study  of  woolen  materials. 
Methods  of  sponging  and  cleansing  woolen 

materials. 
Selecting  a  woolen  dress. 
Planning. 

Cutting,  finishing,  pressing  a  woolen  dress. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

6.  While    making    our    dresses  we 

found  that  some  of  the  class  were 
able  to  complete  the  constructing 
processes  in  a  short  time,  while 
others  worked  very  slowly.  We 
found,  too,  that  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  some  girls  was  much 
better  than  that  done  by  others. 
Give  suggestions  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  girls  in  improving  their 
speed  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
their  work. 

7.  Martha  is  obliged  to  assume  the 

responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
winter  clothing.  What  must  she 
do  to  be  assured  of  good  results? 

8.  Mother  and  I  have  budgeted  five 

dollars  with  which  to  buy  my 
woolen  dress.  What  kind  of  mate- 
rial can  I  buy  that  will  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  service 
for  this  amount  of  money? 

9.  Martha  knows  that  she  needs  a  win- 

ter coat.  Her  father  has  promised 
her  one  for  a  Christmas  gift.  Ad- 
vise Martha  as  to  the  best  time 
for  the  purchase  of  her  coat. 
If  it  meant  the  saving  of  dollars  to 
wait  until  after  Christmas  to  make 
the  purchase  would  you  feel  that 
Martha  ought  to  be  willing  to 
wait? 

10.  The  girls  have  been  discussing  their 
parents'  various  methods  of  pur- 
chasing. By  cash  payments  plan, 
by  charge  accounts;  and  install- 
ment plan.  From  your  study  of 
intelligent  buying  tell  which 
method  you  think  is  an  extrava- 
gant method.  Give  reasons  for 
your  opinion. 
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6.    According  to  becomingness  of 
color. 

c.  According  to  durability. 

d.  According  to  occasion. 

8.  Selection  of  commercial  pattern: 

a.  More  complex  type  of  pattern 

than  previously  used. 

b.  Suitable  to  the  figure  of  the 

individual. 

c.  Conservative  in  style. 

9.  Finishings  for  woolen  dress: 

a.  Seams:  Silk  binding,  tailor 
binding,  notched,  overcast, 
etc. 

6.  Hem:  Slipstich,  blind  hem- 
ming stitch,  bound  edge, 
etc. 

10.    Score  finished  dress  on  basis  of  100 
points: 

a.  General     appearance  —  40 

points. 

(1.)    Suitability  of  style. 
(2.)    Suitability  of  color. 
(3.)    Combination  of 
color. 

(4.)    Textile  selection. 

b.  Technique  —  35  points. 

(1.)  Cutting. 
(2.)  Fitting. 
(3.)  Stitching. 
(4.)  Pressing. 

c.  Neatness  —  15  points. 

(1.)  Finish. 
(2.)  Evenness. 
(3.)  Hem. 
(4.)  Construction. 

d.  Trimming  —  10  points. 

(1.)    Relation  to  work. 
(2.)  Handwork. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 
"Knowledge  is  power." 
"Idleness  travels  very  slowly,  and  poverty 

soon  overtakes  her." 
"He  who  cannot  control  himself,  cannot 

control  others." 
"  If  it  is  not  right,  do  not  do  it, 
If  it  is  not  true,  do  not  say  it." 


GRADE  IX.—  DECEMBER,  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  should  a  ninth  grade  girl  know  about  the 
standards  of  personal  appearance  in  order  that  she  may  keep 
herself  well,  attractive  and  efficient? 

2.  What  should  a  ninth  grade  girl  know  about  becoming 
lines  in  dress  that  will  enable  her  to  make  dresses  for  her 
mother  and  for  other  members  of  the  family? 

3.  What  should  a  ninth  grade  girl  know  about  silk  and 
its  substitutes  that  will  enable  her  to  buy  with  intelligence? 
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1.  Give  a  socialized  recitation  by  hav- 

ing the  girls  review  and  discuss 
the  fundamental  principles  of 
hygiene: 

a.  As  it  affects  the  appearance 

of  the  girl. 

b.  As  it  affects  the  health  of  the 

girl. 

c.  As  it  affects  the  personal 

habits  of  the  girl. 

2.  Have  girls  prepare  an  oral  theme  that 

may  be  used  in  their  English 
classes  on  "Is  There  More  Than 
Just  Dress  In  Personal  Appear- 
ance?" 

3.  Have  girls  make  a  personal  study  of 

becoming  colors  by  using  the 
various  neck  scarfs,  sweaters, 
materials  and  hats.  Have  girls 
stand  before  the  class  and  try  the 
effect  of  different  colors  on  their 
skins.  Allow  the  class  to  decide 
which  colors  are  most  becoming  to 
the  individual.  Have  girls  study 
the  silhouette  in  a  similar  manner 
by  trying  on  the  different  style 
dresses  which  are  being  made  in 
class. 

4.  Give  a  socialized  recitation  by  class 

discussion  on  the  relation  of  shoes, 
hose,  hats,  scarfs,  gloves,  and  other 
dress  accessories  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  the  way  in  which  they 
enhance  the  personality  of  the 
wearer. 

5.  Three  girls  in  class  are  going  to 

make  woolen  dresses  for  their 
mothers  for  contribution  toward 
Mother's  Christmas  present. 
Mary's  mother  is  tall,  thin,  dark 
complexioned.  Ethel's  mother  is 
of  medium  height,  stout,  light  hair. 
Jane's  mother  is  short,  stout,  dark 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes.  Work 
out  becoming  lines  for  each  silhou- 
ette. Decide  the  colors  which 
will  be  suitable  and  becoming  to 
each  type. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Lucy  is  a  short,  stout  girl.    She  has 

bought  a  piece  of  novelty  material 
for  her  dress.  It  has  decided  hor- 
izontal lines  woven  from  selvage 
to  selvage.  Since  Lucy  is  short 
and  the  material  is  wide,  advise 
Lucy  how  she  may  use  the  material 
to  give  becoming  lines.  Give 
your  reasons  for  sacrificing  the  cor- 
rect grain  of  material  rather  than 
have  Lucy  wear  the  dress  with  the 
lines  running  around  the  figure. 
What  type  girl  could  wear  such 
lined  material? 

2.  Mary's  sister  needs  a  new  gymna- 

sium outfit  consisting  of  a  middy 
blouse  and  woolen  bloomers.  Mary 
has  decided  to  make  the  outfit. 
How  many  days  ought  it  take  her 
to  make  it  if  she  spent  two  hours 
of  her  leisure  time  each  day  work- 
ing on  this  problem? 

3.  A  girl  with  good  taste  never  wears 

conspicuous  clothing  on  the  street 
or  in  a  business  office.  What  do 
you  consider  unbecoming  and  in- 
appropriate clothing  for  such  pur- 
poses? 

4.  Margaret  has  planned  to  make  for 

her  silk  problem,  a  class  day  dress 
for  an  older  sister.  Since  she 
must  fit  the  dress  at  home,  review 
with  her  the  points  in  fitting 
which  need  special  attention : 

a.  Shoulders. 

b.  WTidth  across  bust. 

c.  Neck. 

d.  Armseye. 

e.  Length  of  skirts,  etc. 

If  Margaret  is  careful  in  taking 
her  measurements  and  buying 
the  correct  size  pattern,  should 
she  have  any  alterations  to 
make  that  would  be  beyond 
her  ability? 
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Personal  appearance  and  attractive- 
ness of  girls  affected  by: 

a.  Posture  of  girl. 

b.  Habits  of  cleanliness. 

c.  Care  of  teeth. 

d.  Care  of  skin. 

e.  Appearance  of  hair. 

/.    Appearance  of  hands  and 
nails. 

g.  Daily  care  of  clothes. 

h.  Daily  care  of  hosiery. 

i.  Daily  care  of  shoes. 

Helps  in  improving  personal  ap- 
pearance: 

a.  Neatness. 

b.  Correct  lines  and  colors. 

c.  Appropriate  clothing  for  oc- 

casions. 

d.  Emphasize  the  best  in  one's 

features  and  figure. 

e.  Have  clothes  represent  you 

as  you  wish  to  be  rep- 
resented. 

Care  of  accessories: 

a.    Choose    shoes    of  standard 
style  and  color. 
(1.)    Have  shoes  carefully 
fitted. 

(2.)  Be  sure  they  are  long 
enough. 

(3.)  Be  sure  they  are 
straight  on  the  in- 
side fine. 

(4 . )  Guard  against  to  o  high 
heels.  They  give 
an  unnatural  curve 
to  the  foot  and  dis- 
tort the  feet  and 
weaken  the  arches. 

(5.)    Care  of  shoes: 

(a.)    Keep  well  pol- 
ished. 
(&.)    In    good  re- 
pair. 

(c.)    Well  aired  and 
dried  if  wet. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  teach  the  girl  the  importance 

of  good  posture  to  health  and  per- 
sonal attractiveness. 

2.  To  teach  the  relation  of  clothing 

to  health  and  to  teach  woman's 
responsibility  in  developing  stand- 
ards of  dress. 

3.  To  teach  the  girl  the  effect  of  high 

heels  and  tight  shoes  upon  health, 
posture  and  appearance. 

4.  To  help  the  girl  to  know  the  principal 

materials  which  enter  into  hosiery 
and  their  comparative  value  and 
cost. 

5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  a 

girl's  relation  to  her  home,  her 
occupation,  her  associates  and 
others.  To  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

6.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 

necessity  for  care  of  clothing 
and  to  help  the  girl  to  realize  that 
well-kept  clothing  is  a  sign  of 
refinement. 

7.  To  give  the  girl  an  appreciation  of 

the  charm  of  modesty  and  of  the 
inconspicuous  in  clothing.  To  de- 
velop individuality  and  simplicity 
in  dress. 

8.  To  teach  the  girl  the  comparative 

cost  of  real  and  artificial  silk.  To 
help  her  to  distinguish  between 
mercerized  cotton,  artificial  silk 
and  real  silk,  and  help  her  to  know 
the  misleading  names  of  fabrics 
which  are  called  silk. 

Girls'  Aims. 

1.  Desire  to   now  the  requirements  of  a 

well-dressed  and  well-groomed 
girl. 

2.  Desire  to  make  the  most  of  personal 

appearance  by  the  proper  selection 
of  clothing. 

3.  Desire  to  know  good  design;  to  know 

when  and  why  certain  colors  are  be- 
coming and  to  know  how  to 
properly  combine  colors. 
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Gather  from  newspaper  articles, 
magazine  articles,  and  from  as 
many  sources  as  you  can  find,  in- 
formation on  the  source  of  silk  and 
the  preparation  of  the  fibre  for 
market.  Trace  the  fibre  into  the 
materials  from  which  you  are  to 
make  your  silk  blouse  or  dress. 

Have  girls  plan  to  make  a  garment 
for  a  small  sister  or  brother,  from 
some  woolen  discarded  materials, 
which  will  serve  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  Have  girls  prepare  the  ma- 
terial at  home.  Plan  to  have  gar- 
ments cut  in  class.  They  should 
finish  these  at  home  in  their  leisure 
time.  Have  girls  bring  finished 
garments  to  class  to  have  them 
scored  by  members  of  class  on  the 
following  points: 

a.  Old    material  successfully 

used. 

b.  Style  of  garment. 

c.  Workmanship. 

d.  Speed  in  accomplishment  of 

garment. 

By  means  of  the  stereoscope  and 
slides  give  a  socialized  recitation  on 
the  study  of  the  silk  fibre.  Have 
girls  mount  in  their  note  books  the 
ravelled  fibres,  from  ends  of  silk 
samples. 

The  vogue  of  rayon  has  brought  a 
new  interest  to  the  textile  industry. 
Make  a  study  of  the  manufacture 
and  uses  of  rayon.  Have  girls 
bring  to  class  samples  of  rayon 
marked  with  price  and  width. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

5.  Many  girls  in  class  would  like  to 

gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  factory  weaving 
Since  a  visit  to  a  mill  is  not  feasible, 
plan  ways  and  means  of  visiting 
the  textile  shows.  What  girls  in 
class  have  sufficient  executive 
ability  to  plan  and  carry  out  such 
a  field  project. 

6.  Mary's  mother  wishes  to  have  bound 

buttonholes  in  her  new  dress 
which  she  is  making,  but  she  has 
never  made  a  bound  buttonhole. 
Shouldn't  Mary  be  able  to  teach 
her  mother  how  to  make  a  bound 
buttonhole? 

7.  Jane  has  not  been  able  to  use  her 

sewing  machine  because  the  belt 
has  been  broken  for  some  weeks. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  call  in  a 
machine  expert  to  make  this  minor 
repair?  How  many  girls  feel 
competent  to  repair  the  belt  of 
Jane's  machine?  Who  will  tell 
Jane  just  how  to  repair  it? 

8.  From  your  study  of  the  samples  of 

rayon,  what  characteristic  does  it 
possess  that  makes  it  suitable  for 
girls'  dresses  for  afternoon  and 
evening  wear? 
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(d.)  Shoe  trees,  or 
stuffed  with 
tissue  paper 
when  not  in 
use. 

b.  Gloves: 

(1.)  Keep  clean  and  in 
good  repair. 

(2.)  Keep  in  box  when  not 
in  use. 

(3.)  The  well  dressed 
woman  is  often  the 
one  with  a  small 
wardrobe  consisting 
of  garments  care- 
fully chosen. 

c.  Hosiery: 

(1.)  Kinds:  cotton,  lisle, 
mercerized  lisle, 
woolen,  worsted  and 
silk. 

(2.)  Characteristics  of  good 
hose : 

(a.)  Where  rein- 
forcements 
are  neces- 
sary. 

(6.)    Shape  of  leg  of 

stocking, 
(c.)    Width  at  top. 
(3.)    Different  types  of  hose : 
(a.)    Seamless  hose. 
(6.)    Mock  seams, 
(c.)    Full  fashioned. 
Why  are  full  fash- 
ioned hose  more 
expensive?  Why 
are    they  more 
satisfactory? 
(4.)    Care  of  silk  stockings: 
(a.)    Importance  of 
frequent 
launderings. 
(6.)    Explain  how 
silk   is  de- 
stroyed by 
acid  from 
the  feet. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Girls'  Aims. 

4.  Desire  to  know  correct  standards  of 
dress  in  relation  to  health,  beauty, 
modesty  and  refinement. 

Ideals  and  Appreciations. 
"Good  health  and  habits  of  personal 
neatness  are  important  attributes  to 
dress.  A  good  effect  in  dress  depends 
as  much  upon  the  wearer  as  upon  the 
dress  itself.  Poise,  deep  breathing, 
exercise,  proper  bathing,  the  care  of 
the  hair,  complexion  and  nails,  pay 
good  interest  in  the  time  invested  in 
attaining.  The  natural  color  of  the 
complexion,  which  comes  from  whole- 
some right  living,  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  the  artificial  variety  too 
often  resorted  to." 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 
MINOR  PROJECTS.  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
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(c.)  Explain  how 
action  o  f 
light  turns 
silk  yellow, 
which  can 
be  avoided 
by  launder- 
ing and  dry- 
ing at  night. 

4.  Study  of  business   girl's  personal 

appearance : 

a.  Dress  selection. 

b.  For  the  individual  girl. 

c.  Suitable  for  office. 

d.  Suitable  for  street. 

e.  Appropriateness  in  style. 
/.    Business  girl's  standards: 

(1.)    Soiled   fancy  cloth- 
ing. 

(2.)    Plain  clean  clothing. 
(3.)    Need  of  clean  acces- 
sories. 

b.  Of  the  factors  that  make  up 
the  well-dressed  girl,  how 
many  require  a  little 
more  time  and  thought 
than  money?. 

5.  Study  of  proportion: 

a.  Interesting  space  division. 

b.  Relation  of  blouse  arid  skirt. 

c.  relation  of  neck  line. 

d.  Line  of  decoration  to  repeat 

line  of  construction. 

6.  Problems  in  dress  construction: 

a.  Types  of  finishing. 

b.  Bound  buttonhole. 

c.  Set-in  pocket. 

d.  Size  of  pocket. 

e.  Placing  of  pocket. 

/.    Inserting  and  stitching  pocket. 

7.  Duty  of  women  as  consumers: 

a.  Economic  responsibility. 

b.  Correct  standards  of  dress. 

c.  Knowledge  of  values. 

d.  Knowledge  of  bargains. 

e.  Knowledge  of  workmanship. 
/.  Value  of  handwork,  machine 

work,  and  fit  of  garment. 


!— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 


.  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 
MINOR  PROJECTS.  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
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8.  Study  of  silk: 

a.  Fibre. 

b.  Production  and  manufacture. 

c.  Properties;  physical  and  chem- 

ical (test  various  samples  to 
learn  to  detect  silk). 

d.  Adulterations,  weighting;  test 

for  weighting. 

9.  Study    of    staple    silk  materials: 

Taffeta,  foulard,  satin,  crepe  de 
chine,  bengaline,  grosgrain, 
moire,  etc. 

10.  Study  of  artificial  silk: 

a.  More  lustre,  less  pliant,  less 

elastic  than  real  silk. 

b.  Dissolves  in  water;   real  silk 

remains  intact. 


GRADE  IX. —  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  general  knowledge  should  a  ninth  grade  girl 
have  of  garment  construction  that  will  serve  as  starting  points 
for  broader  training  in  preparation  for  future  service? 

2.  Home  is  not  complete  without  harmony  and  co- 
operation between  the  members  of  .the  home.  What  is  a  girl's 
share  of  responsibility  toward  a  wholesome  family  life? 

3.  What  should  be  a  girl's  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  she  lives? 
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1.  Have  girls  discuss  frequently  the 

necessity  for  maintaining  strict 
business  methods  in  the  use  of 
one's  personal  allowance,  however 
small  it  may  be.  Have  them  com- 
pute the  amount  they  have  spent 
on  clothing,  hats  and  accessories 
during  the  current  year.  Have 
them  discuss  the  many  ways  in 
which  they  have  observed  the 
rules  of  "Thrift"  by  making  over, 
renovating  or  utilizing  partially 
worn  millinery  or  dress  materials. 

2.  Give  a  socialized  recitation  on  the 

effect  of  the  texture  of  materials 
on  the  figure.  Allow  girls  to  try 
on  the  dresses  of  various  textures 
in  class.  Lead  them  to  see  the 
becoming  effects  of  soft,  dull, 
pliable  texture  over  stiff,  lustrous 
texture  on  large  figures.  En- 
courage them  to  continue  this 
study  by  observing  the  effects 
produced  by  texture  on  the  people 
they  meet  on  the  street,  in  church, 
school,  etc. 

3.  Allow  the  girls  to  discuss  frequently 

ways  in  which  they  may  maintain 
a  standard  of  refinement  in  dress, 
be  suitably  and  appropriately 
clothed  for  occasions,  and  yet 
observe  the  habit  of  thrift  which 
they  have  been  studying  and 
practising  in  dressmaking  this  year. 

4.  Try  the  effect  of  intense  colors  on 

large  and  small  figures.  Allow 
girls  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
effects  produced.  Lead  the  girls 
to  judge  becomingness  by  applica- 
tion of  principles  rather  than  from 
personal  likes  and  dislikes. 

5.  Select  from  millinery  magazines  or 

from  the  morning  papers  hat 
styles  becoming  to  the  various 
types  of  girls  in  class.  By  means 
of  hat  frames  and  shapes  bought 
by  girls  for  summer  wear  discuss 
the  points  which  make  a  hat 
becoming  to  the  wearer. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Five  girls  in  class  have  decided 

to  make  dresses  for  mothers  and 
older  sisters.  By  means  of  a 
detailed  description  of  the  figure 
and  complexion  of  each,  help  the 
girls  to  decide  the  pattern,  material 
and  color  that  will  be  suitable  for 
each  individual. 

2.  Margaret  and  her  mother  went  on  a 

shopping  tour  to  an  "end  of  the 
season  sale."  They  found  a  beau- 
tiful hat  much  reduced  in  price, 
which  they  bought.  Margaret 
found  on  reaching  home  that  she 
did  not  like  the  shape  on  her  as 
much  as  she  did  in  the  store.  She 
realized  that  the  brim  was  too 
large  for  her  short  figure.  How 
would  you  advise  Margaret  to 
alter  the  brim?  From  her  ex- 
perience in  millinery  shouldn't 
she  feel  competent  to  make  this 
alteration? 

3.  While  Ethel's  dress  was  being  fitted 

she  remarked  on  her  tendency 
toward  round  shoulders.  How 
would  you  advise  Ethel  and  other 
girls  to  correct  round  shoulders, 
narrow  chests,  shoulders  of  uneven 
heights,  etc.?  What  does  correct 
posture  mean  to  the  health  and 
personal  appearance  of  a  girl?  . 

4.  Mary  has  made  two  new  dresses  for 

herself.  One  a  silk  sport  dress 
and  one  a  crepe  de  chine  dress. 
Advise  her  which  dress  to  wear  to 
an  evening  reception  to  which  She 
has  been  invited.  How  would  you 
advise  girls  on  the  appropriateness 
of  dress  for  occasions? 

5.  Julia  says  she  gives  advice  on  all 

articles  of  clothing  and  on  every 
piece  of  household  decoration 
which  is  bought  for  her  home. 
Her  mother  says  that  she  buys 
more  advantageously  than  any 
other  member  of  the  family.  How 
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1.    The  ninth  grade  girl  should  know: 

a.  Methods  of  testing  commercial 

pattern  by  holding  up  to 
figure,  by  measurements, 
etc. 

b.  The  important  points  of  pat- 

tern which  require  careful 
consideration. 

c.  Methods  of  altering  pattern. 

d.  The  shape  of  various  pieces  of 

pattern. 

e.  The  grain  of  cloth. 

/.  That  cloth  must  be  folded  and 
cut  on  the  grain. 

g.  To  cut  sleeves  for  opposite 

arms. 

h.  That  careful  basting  is  neces- 

sary to  a  good  fitting  gar- 
ment. 

i.  That  good  basting  aids  good 

stitching. 

j.  That  in  altering  a  garment  the 
two  sides  should  be  alike. 

k.  That '  neat,  careful  finishings 
enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  garment. 

I.  That  if  arms  differ  in  size  or 
length,  the  sleeves  must  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  conceal  the 
difference. 

m.  That  the  "set"  of  the  sleeve 
is  often  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  careless  cutting  and 
basting. 

2.  Study  of  materials  and  textures  as 

determined  by : 

a.  The  fibre  used. 

b.  The  weave. 

c.  The  finish. 

3.  Effect  of  texture  on  figure: 

a.  .  Increases  and  decreases  appar- 

ent size. 

b.  Stiff,  glossy  fibres  emphasize 

angular  lines. 

c.  Soft,  dull  materials  soften  lines. 

d.  Stiff,  lustrous  material  is  suit- 

able only  for  slight  figures. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Aims. 

1.  To  teach  the  girl  to  appreciate  the 

principles  of  Art  regarding  dress. 
To  help  her  to  select  and  purchase 
clothing  that  will  serve  as  an 
adornment  as  well  as  a  protection. 

2.  To  teach  the  girl  how  to  meet  her 

financial  obligations  by  proceed- 
ing with  her  own  standard  as  her 
guide. 

3.  To  give  the  girl  the  background 

which  will  enable  her  to  choose 
and  make  her  wardrobe,  including 
underwear,  outerwear  and  hats. 

4.  To  help  the  girl  to  apply  her  knowl- 

edge of  line  and  color  when  choos- 
ing dresses  and  hats. 

5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 

economic  phases  of  the  clothing 
industry  and  the  relation  of  wo- 
men to  the  quality  and  standards 
of  the  goods  produced. 

6.  To  help  the  girl  to  select  clothes 

that  will  reflect  her  character  as 
she  would  wish  to  have  it  re- 
flected. 

7.  To  teach  the  girl  the  little  niceties 

of  life  that  will  enable  her  to  take 
her  place  with  other  people.  To 
help  her  to  realize  her  duty  toward 
maintaining  a  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position as  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion for  others. 

8.  To  develop  in  the  girl  the  desire  and 

ability  to  contribute  to  the  health, 
comfort  and  beauty  of  her  home 
and  community. 

9.  To  help  the  girl  who  must  leave 

school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
grade  to  live  her  life  wisely.  To 
help  her  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proper  use  of  leisure 
time.  To  help  her  find  pleasure  in 
constructing  garments  for  self  and 
other  members  of  the  family.  To 
help  her  find  her  place  in  the  work- 
ing world  and  to  give  freely  of  self 
in  the  co-operative  home  and  com- 
munity service. 
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6.  Lead   a   class   discussion   on  the 

effects  produced  by  the  use  of  face 
powder,  rouge  and  lip  stick.  Help 
girls  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
youth  needs  no  adornment  and 
that  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
coloring  is  spoiled  by  the  arti- 
ficiality and  effect  of  cosmetics. 

7.  Give   a   specialized   recitation  on 

good  manners  as  a  business  asset. 
Have  girls  list  what  they  consider 
to  be  good  manners  and  good 
behavior  for  the  successful  business 
girl. 

8.  Have  girls  collect  and  bring  list 

to  class,  of  civic  associations, 
hospitals,  orphanages  and  Red 
Cross  from  which  they  may  obtain 
garments  that  can  be  made  in  the 
between-time  of  finishing  one 
garment  and  obtaining  their  mate- 
rial for  the  next  project.  Have 
girls  compute  the  number  of  gar- 
ments that  can  be  made  by  the 
entire  class  by  utilizing  this 
time  for  so  worthy  a  cause. 
Discuss  the  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion a  girl  feels  when  working  for 
some  one  other  than  self,  and 
especially  when  doing  for  those 
less  fortunate  than  self. 

9.  Allow  girls  to  discuss  the  garments, 

and  number  of  each  type  of 
garment  which  should  be  included 
in  an  inexpensive  layette  for  a 
baby.  Show  samples  of  materials 
suitable  for  each  garment.  Have 
girls  compute  the  amount  of 
material  required  for  each  garment 
that  has  been  supplied  by  the 
various  associations,  and  the  cost 
of  each.  From  these  garments 
have  them  compute  the  cost  of  a 
complete  layette  and  the  time 
taken  to  make  the  outfit. 
10.  Study  and  discuss  the  use  of  girl's 
time  that  it  may  be  well  spent: 

a.  Time  for  rest. 

b.  Time  for  work. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS, 
do  you  account  for  this  ability  of 
Julia's?  How  many  girls  feel 
competent  to  assume  this  same 
responsibility?  How  many  feel 
that  they  buy  with  as  much 
thought  and  appreciation  of  values 
as  Julia  displays  in  her  buying? 

6.  Mary  wishes  to  make  a  new  hat 

which  she  can  wear  with  the  just 
completed  flame-colored  silk  dress, 
and  with  the  woolen  dress  which 
she  made  earlier  in  the  year. 
Help  her  in  her  decision  of  colorj 
material  and  shape  of  hat,  in 
order  that  she  may  have  the 
costume  harmonious  and  becoming. 

7.  In  scoring  the  dresses  which  have 

been  made  in  class  for  mothers 
and  sisters,  what  elements  would 
you  consider  as  deserving  of  the 
highest  score?  Where  would  you 
place  the  item  of  cost  in  the 
scoring? 

8.  There  is  no  baby  in  Mary's  family 

for  which  she  may  make  a  layette. 
Advise  her  of  some  family  where 
there  is  a  baby  for  whom  she  may 
make  some  article  of  clothing. 
How  would  you  plan  to  contribute 
a  definite  number  of  garments  in 
the  year  towards  layettes  for 
charitable  organizations? 

9.  Study   further    the  cost  of  girl's 

clothing  by  discussing: 

a.  The  amount  of  money  spent 

by  home  on  the  girl. 

b.  Cost  of  outer  clothing. 

c.  Cost  of  underclothing. 

d.  Cost  of  accessories. 

e.  Cost  of  hats. 

/.     Ways  in  which  cost  may  be 
reduced. 
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A  girl's  duty  toward  her  home: 

a.  To  promote  health. 

b.  To  promote  happiness. 

c.  To  promote  comfort. 

d.  To  promote  beauty. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATIONS. 
Girls'  Aims. 

1.  Desire  to  be  able  to  make  dresses 

for  mother  that  will  be  suitable 
and  becoming. 

2.  Desire  to  assume  and  share  in  the 

responsibility  toward  home  co- 
operation. 

3.  Desire  to  make  my  own  dresses  and 

hats  and  those  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  as  far  as  I  am 
able. 
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c.  Time  for  pleasure. 

d.  Time  for  exercise. 

11.  Have  girls  discuss  the  ways  in  which 

a   girl   contributes    toward  her 
home: 

a.  By  making  and  mending 

clothing. 

b.  By  renovating  and  making 

over. 

c.  By  maintaining  a  cheerful 

disposition  in  performing 
home  tasks. 

12.  Have  girls  discuss  the  ways  in  which 

a  girl  may  contribute  toward  the 
community : 
.a.    By  making  garments  for 
hospitals,  orphanages, 
asylums  and  Red  Cross. 
b.    By  caring  for  her  home 
surroundings   insofar  as 
she  is  able. 

PROJECT  PROBLEMS. 
Study  of  silk  materials. 
Study  of  wool  materials. 
Making  silk  dress. 
Making  silk  blouse. 
Making  woolen  dress. 
Making  infants'  layette. 
Reviewing  general  principles  of  sewing. 
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CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  5 


Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

15  Beacon  Street,  August  1,  1927. 

This  document  contains  the  names  of  all  candidates 
included  in  the  1926  Eligible  List  (School  Document 
No.  5,  1926),  who  have  not  been  appointed  to  permanent 
positions  in  the  service  under  the  certificates  indicated 
and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names  be  omitted 
from  this  list.  It  also  contains  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  held  since 
that  date,  the  names  of  graduates  of  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston  of  June,  1927,  and  the 
names  of  candidates  eligible  for  appointment  as  school 
nurse. 

Graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  prior  to  1927, 
whose  names  appear  on  this  list,  have  been  re-rated  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  constitute  a  prior 
list,  except  where  practically  no  teaching  has  been 
done  during  the  year.  In  these  cases,  the  graduation 
rating  stands  and  the  names  appear  on  the  current  list. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  appointment,  reappointment,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, removal,  tenure  of  office,  and  marriage  of  teachers 
apply  in  general  to  nurses,  and  their  certificates  cease 
to  be  valid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  expiration  and  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates 
of  qualification. 

PREPARATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Eligible  lists  of  candidates  with  their  respective  rat- 
ings are  annually  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, which  lists  include  the  names  of  graduates  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  ratings. 
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Appointments  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  are  made  from  the  eligible  lists  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  The  names  of  candidates  who 
successfully  pass  the  prescribed  examinations  are  added 
to  the  eligible  lists  on  the  dates  upon  which  the  results 
of  such  examinations  are  reported  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents to  the  School  Committee,  and  these  names 
are  merged  with  the  names  of  others  of  the  same  group 
according  to  numerical  ratings.  Appointments  there- 
after are  made  from  these  merged  lists. 

CLASSROOM  INSPECTION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

All  candidates  certificated  for  permanent  day  school 
service  are  visited  in  the  classroom  by  a  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  original  examinations  included  a  demonstration 
lesson.  This  classroom  demonstration  is  given  great 
weight  in  determining  the  credit  for  "  Amount,  Quality 
and  Character  of  Experience  in  Teaching." 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

No  name  shall  be  passed  unless  the  person  shall 
refuse  appointment  or  the  Superintendent  shall  certify 
to  the  School  Committee  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  said  person  should  not  be  appointed.  In  case  the 
person  who  heads  the  list  refuses  appointment,  those 
next  in  order  on  the  list  shall  successively  become 
eligible  for  appointment. 

APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal,  dean,  or  teacher  in  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  director, 
associate  director,  first  assistant  director  or  assistant 
director  of  a  special  subject  or  department  (with  certain 
specified  exceptions),  as  supervisor  or  assistant  super- 
visor of  a  special  subject  or  department,  as  supervising 
nurse,  as  supervisor  in  charge  of  playgrounds  are  not 
governed  by  the  eligible  lists. 
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AGE  LIMITATION. 

No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the  permanent  day 
school  service,  except  to  The  Teachers  College  and  to 
certain  supervisory  positions  as  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  School  Committee,  to  take  effect  later  than 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  following  the  fortieth 
birthday  of  such  person.  This  limitation,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  promotion  of  a  permanent  teacher 
or  member  'of  the  supervising  staff  to  any  position  in 
the  public  schools. 

CITIZENSHIP  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  may  not  admit  to  certificate 
examinations  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  unless  they  shall  have  filed  their  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  citizens. 

REMOVALS  AND  RESTORATIONS  OF  NAMES  FROM  AND  TO 
ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which 
include  certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request, 
be  included  in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or 
grades  according  to  the  rating  of  such  holders  of  cer- 
tificates in  their  respective  examinations,  but  they  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  a  higher  rating  on  such  lower  list  or 
lists  by  reason  of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
respective  eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may,  upon  written  application,  have  it 
restored  to  the  next  eligible  lists  in  June  of  any  year 
during  the  life  of  the  certificate,  with  the  same  rating 
as  before;  or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  or  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
with  such  re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
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may  determine;  provided,  that  such  restoration  shall 
not  operate  to  extend  the  original  period  for  which  the 
certificate  is  valid. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  temporary 
teachers,  or  as  teachers  in  the  evening  schools,  or  in 
playgrounds,  or  as  temporary  nurses,  are  not  removed 
from  their  respective  eligible  lists  because  of  such 
appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  who  has  refused  three  offers 
of  permanent  appointment  shall,  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  be  dropped  from  the  eligible  list 
for  the  current  school  year.  The  name  of  any  person 
may  fo.r  cause  be  removed  from  any  eligible  list  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  and  action 
by  the  School  Committee. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  annually  conducts  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  appointment  as  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  as  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools. 

The  examinations  for  day  school  certificates  are  held 
at  The  Teachers  College,  Huntington  avenue  and  Long- 
wood  avenue,  during  the  week  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Application  for  information  as  to  certificate  examina- 
tions should  be  made,  personally  or  in  writing,  to  the 
Chief  Examiner,  15  Beacon  street. 

RE-EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list 
may  have  their  ratings  changed  by  re-examination. 

A  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the 
same  class  is  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely 
upon  the  results  of  the  latest  examination,  except  that 
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holders  of  the  certificates  of  qualification  IV.  High 
School,  XXXIII.  Intermediate,  and  the  Industrial 
School  certificates,  XXX.,  XXXI.-A,  and  XXXI.-B, 
may,  by  re-examination,  obtain  a  rating  in  more  than 
one  group  under  said  certificates. 

If  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of  qualification, 
on  re-examination  for  a  certificate  of  the  same  grade, 
shall  obtain  a  rating  lower  than  that  held  at  the  time 
of  such  re-examination,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  retain  his  original  rating 
with  date  of  expiration  of  certificate  unchanged. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 
Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 


Ancient  Languages. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838      Helen  A.  Austin   Dec.  31,  1933 

832       Irene  G.  Duggan   "31,  1931 

818  Mary  R.  Torpey   "31,  1933 

797       Aloyse  P.  Doherty   "    31,  1933 

Botany-Zoology. 
Men. 

888       John  E.  Fuller   Dec.  31,  1931 

778      Frank  L.  P.  Alciere   "31,  1933 

W omen. 

867       Catherine  L.  Haight   Dec.  31,  1933 

864       Esther  M.  Patch   "    31,  1928 

838       Laurice  E.  Flagg   "31,  1930 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

879       Arthur  W.  Johnson   Dec.  31,  1932 

836       Joseph  T.  Evans   "    31,  1933 

819  John  W.  Corcoran   "    31,  1931 

804       Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan   "31,  1933 

799  Wilson  Snushall   "    31,  1933 

787       George  F.  Daly   "31,  1933 

Women. 

854       Marie  G.  O'Brien   Dec.  31,  1932 

821       Grace  L.  Eyrick   "    31,  1932 

774       Bertha  M.  Swift   "31,  1930 

769       Grace  E.  Ryan   "31,  1930 

708       Alice  Reynolds   "    31,  1930  • 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

792       Patrick  J.  Donovan   Dec.  31,  1929 

750       Harry  E.  Bryant       ....  "   31,  1933 

714       James  L.  O'Brien   "31,  1930 

Women. 

827       Helen  R.  O'Brien   Dec.  31,  1931 

825       Madelon  A.  Kelley   "31,  1933 

817       Marion  L.  McCarthy   •    "    31,  1933 

803       Alice  W.  Dinegan   "31,  1931 

800  Vera  A.  Sexton   "31,  1932 

796       Shirley  Smalley  Brown   "31,  1930 

791       Wilhelmina  M.  Clifford   "31,  1932 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 
Dressmaking. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

855       Grace  M.  Fogarty   Dec.  31,  1932 

Economics. 

829       Mark  V.  Crockett      .      .      ...      .      .  Dec.  31,  1929 

734       Thomas  P.  Burns   "    31,  1928 

English. 
Men. 

852       Bryan  L.  Carpenter   Dec.  31,  1933 

827  Julius  G.  Finn   "    31,  1933 

814  Nicholas  C.  Hamill   "31,  1933 

799       James  K.  Godkin   "31,  1932 

794       Andrew  L.  Gemmel    .......  "31,  1932 

777       Matthew  P.  Butler   "    31,  1933 

762  Edward  J.  Markham   "31,  1933 

747       Lyford  P.  Beverage   "31,  1932 

704       Cyril  D.  Norton   "31,  1930 

Women. 

885       Hope  Hearn  Moulton   Dec.  31,  1931 

841       Anne  C.  Donlan   "31,  1929 

837       Nora  E.  Lyons   "31,  1930 

835       Margaret  F.  Shea   "31,  1933 

828  Virginia  E.  Turnbull   "31,  1930 

824      Eva  M.  Little   "31,  1932 

815  Olive  E.  Foristall   "31,  1932 

809       Agnes  K.  Rhodes   "31,  1931 

807       Marion  L.  Carnegie   "31,  1932 

806  Angela  M.  Pearce   "    31,  1930 

797       Ellen  L.  Duffey   "31,  1927 

796       Katherine  A.  Foley   "31,  1933 

794       Marie  T.  Harrington                                        .  "31,  1933 

784       Mildred  M.  Flynn   "31,  1933 

783       Gertrude  A.  Welch   "31,  1932 

781       Gladys  W.  Mevis   "31,  1929 

768       Ethel  J.  Earle   "    31,  1933 

763  Marguerite  A.  Bligh   "31,  1931 

759       Rachel  F.  Baker   "31,  1928 

751       Mary  L.  Roberts       .    "31,  1930 

737       Adelia  MacMillan   "31,  1928 

736       Ruth  E.  Cox   "  31,1929 

735       Rosalynde  Hammons   "    31,  1930 

727       Sylvia  Tryon   "31,  1931 

French. 
Men. 

862       Albert  A.  LaPlante   Dec.  31,  1933 

807  Benjamin  C.  Scully   "31,  1933 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

785       Allan  A.  Sandberg   Dec.  31,  1933 

764       Phillips  A.  Noyes  "31,  1931 

Women. 

844       Theresa  M.  Callahan   Dec.  31,  1927 

842       Harriet  E.  Ells   "31,  1930 

820       Selma  Koehler   "31,  1932 

808       Marion  Chesley  ........  "31,  1933 

806       Marguerite  L.  Murphy   "31,  1933 

805       Rachel  S.  Carpenter  .......  "31,  1932 

770       Veronica  Barry   "    31,  1932 

760       Laura  A.  Ells   "31,  1930 

751       Gertrude  L.  Smith   "31,  1929 

701       Mary  E.  Hickey        .    "31,  1930 

General  Science. 
Men. 

876       Francis  P.  Frazier   Dec.  31,  1932 

833       John  T.  Gibbons   "31,  1933 

830       Francis  D.  Whittemore   "31,  1931 

824       Eugene  H.  Lord  ........  "31,  1932 

805      Arthur  C.  Nagle  '  .            .  "31,  1931 

794      Elliot  A.  Gilfix   "    31,  1933 

784       Owen  J.  McGaffigan   "31,  1927 

776       Charles  M.  Frolio   "31,  1930 

Women. 

805       Irene  M.  Bragan       .   Dec.  31,  1932 

German. 

706  Helen  E.  Mayer   Dec.  31,  1930 

History. 
Men. 

880      George  T.  Davis   Dec.  31,  1932 

849       Hubert  J.  Powderly   "31,  1933 

840       Cecil  D.  Mcllroy   "31,  1932 

825       Elmer  H.  Phelps   "31,  1930 

815       George  F.  Barry   "    31,  1930 

809       David  H.  Brown   "31,  1929 

803       Lawrence  W.  Wild   "31,  1933 

791       Herman  C.  McGrath   "31,  1933 

776       Bernard  F.  Donovan   "    31,  1929 

717       William  V.  McKenney   "31,  1928 

715       Vincent  L.  Greene   "31,  1928 

711       Frederick  J.  Murray   "31,  1928 

707  Charles  P.  York   "31,  1928 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Women. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

830 

Louise  P.  O'Malley  

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

817 

Mary  L.  Teabeau  

"    31,  1933 

791 

Margaret  B.  O'Connor  

"    31,  1929 

787 

Mary  P.  O'Neill  

"    31,  1928 

758 

Katharine  B.  MacMillan  

"    31,  1930 

7£1 

uoroiny  vv  .  ADDOtL  ...... 

"     31  1Q32 

Household  Science. 

778 

v_/d)i/ixerine  xvi.  jtveegciii  ..... 

T)po  31  1Q33 

7fi^ 

nuizdDe  in.  ivi .  \j  v>»oiinor  ..... 

"    31  1Q33 

Machine  Shop  Practice. 

772 

Robert  E.  Baker  

Dec,  31,  1933 

Mathematics. 

Men. 

956 

.    Dec.  31,  1927 

839 

Henry  Lucey  

"    31,  1930 

830 

Christopher  A.  Connor  

"    31,  1929 

824 

31,  1932 

802 

"    31,  1933 

776 

Frederick  L.  Sweeney  

.  .     "    31,  1932 

766 

Robert  J.  Anderson  

"    31,  1932 

708 

Warren  E.  Loring  

"    31,  1933 

703 

Charles  J.  Keelon  

"    31,  1931 

VP  omen. 

879 

Anna  M.  Flaherty  

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

835 

Grace  E.  Martin  

"    31,  1931 

825 

Marian  W.  Bates  

31,  1931 

805 

Idessa  A.  Rooney  

"    31,  1933 

799 

Ruth  M.  Clifford  

"    31,  1933 

Millinery. 

938 

Caroline  H.  Wilson  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

875 

Florence  B.  Caton  

*    31,  1931 

Physic  s-Chemi  stry. 

Men. 

910 

Waldemar  S.  McGuire  

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

881 

Martin  G.  Sanborn    .      .  . 

"    31,  1928 

845 

Forrest  W.  Cobb  

"    31,  1931 

844 

Shipley  W.  Ricker  

"    31,  1927 

844 

Frank  V.  Gordon  

"    31,  1928 

837 

Robert  W.  Wales  

"    31,  1929 

832 

John  E.  Nelson  

"    31,  1927 

819 

John  E.  Fuller  

"    31,  1931 

Id. 

Irk 

"MO  Q 

J>  vj.  y. 

High  School  Certificate  — 

Concluded. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

818 

William  J.  Sweeney  .... 

Dec.  31,  1929 

817 

William  B.  O'Brien  .... 

« 

31,  1931 

816 

Harry  M.  Webster  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

812 

August  H.  Wigren  .... 

u 

31,  1929 

811 

Frank  L.  Bridges  .... 

« 

31,  1933 

804 

u 

31,  1931 

801 

Everett  J.  Ford  

u 

31,  1932 

794 

John  I.  Bennett  

u 

31,  1931 

793 

Roland  B.  Hutchins  .... 

" 

31,  1929 

783 

Michael  M.  Kiley  .... 

u 

31,  1929 

778 

Orra  E.  Underhill  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

774 

Francis  S.  Quinlan  .... 

u 

31,  1933 

769 

Walter  D.  Wood  

a 

31,  1933 

759 

Herman  W.  Richter  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

757 

Raymond  E.  McDonald  . 

u 

31,  1933 

746 

John  P.  Cheever  

a 

31,  1927 

733 

u 

31,  1931 

700 

31,  1930 

Women. 

786       Helen  S.  Miller  Dec.  31,  1933 


Salesmanship. 


Men. 

882       John  F.  Gorman  Dec.  31,  1931 

775       Timothy  J.  Curran  "31,  1931 

Women. 

757       Persis  M.  Pottinger  Dec.  31,  1928 

Spanish. 
Men. 

742       Thomas  L.  Sullivan  Dec.  31,  1931 

W omen. 

816       Wanda  H.  Blinstrub  Dec.  31,  1933 

791       Mary  M.  Stavrinos  "31,  1933 

716       Marion  E.  O'Keefe  "31,  1929 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE. 
Woodworking. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires. 

755  Orren  R.  Tarr   Dec.  31,  1930 

751  William  E.  O'Connor   "31,  1930 

722  Harold  R.Wise   "  31,1930 

709  Harry  W.  Lawson   "31,  1930 

703  J.  Maynard  Cheney   "31,  1930 

700  Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom   "    31,  1930 
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SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID   IN  DAY   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires. 

869  Charles  A.  Cederberg   Dec.  31,  1927 

836       Richard  A.  McCarthy   "31,  1930 

723       Arthur  M.  Larsen   "    31,  1930 

721       George  L.  Chapman   "31,  1931 

714       Arthur  L.  Ross   "31,  1930 

Women. 

708       Eleanor  G.  Gale   Dec.  31,  1931 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

751       Basil  N.  Perkins   Dec.  31,  1928 

Women. 

884       May  M.  Austin  ........  Dec.  31,  1929 

815       Ruby  I.  Coombs   "    31,  1930 

754       Mary  Kelly   "31,  1930 

745  Mary  H.  Plimpton   "31,  1929 

723  Lillian  A.  Belanger   "31,  1931 

Manual  Arts, 
drawing. 
Men. 

870  D.  Frank  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1932 

840      John  W.  Whalen   "31,  1931 

801  Richard  E.  Bailey   "31,  1932 

763       Franklin  B.  Mitchell  .......  "31,  1930 

Women. 

934       Grace  A.  Robbins   Dec.  31,  1932 

855  Martha  M.  Kreidel   "31,  1929 

871  Katharine  L.  Mannix   "31,  1932 

856  Mollie  E.  Collins   "31,  1931 

820      Hannah  E.  McDonough   "31,  1931 

802  Ruth  Solomon  Berlin  ^  .  "31,  1929 
762       Minnie  A.  Johnson   "    31,  1931 

746  Vera  L.  Stevens   "31,  1930 

724  Marion  Mclntyre  Ford   "31,  1927 

Manual  Training. 

828       Joseph  R.  Parker   Dec.  31,  1928 

Printing. 

783       Frederick  L.  Eames   Dec.  31,  1930 

731       Joseph  R.  Parker   "31,  1928 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  —  Concluded. 


Physical  Education. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

923 

Mary  T.  Gibbons       .      .      .  . 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

907 

Clare  L.  Ennice  .... 

31,  1933 

872 

Gertrude  C.  Keating  .... 

it 

31,  1933 

862 

Anna  B.  Culhane  .... 

U 

31,  1933 

861 

Elizabeth  Dwight  .... 

U 

31,  1932 

860 

Agnes  C.  McKenna  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

857 

Katherine  E.  McCarty 

a 

31,  1933 

850 

Louise  Duane  

31,  1932 

838 

Helena  M.  Kees  

31,  1927 

819 

Virginia  E.  Pierce  .... 

31,  1929 

818 

Dorothy  Sayer  

31,  1928 

805 

Marie  A.  Reardon  .... 

31,  1929 

802 

Doris  M.  FitzGerald  .... 

31,  1933 

794 

Ebba  P.  Holteen  .... 

a 

31,  1929 

781 

Joanne  F.  Tobin  

u 

31,  1928 

776 

Rae  F.  Hoffman  

u 

31,  1928 

771 

Sara  T.  Biggane  

u 

31,  1930 

755 

Margaret  A.  Naughton 

u 

31,  1928 

745 

Mildred  A.  McCarthy 

31,  1927 

742 

Dorothy  E.  Bresnahan 

8 

31,  1927 

740 

Mary  J.  Sharkey  .... 

u 

31,  1927 

713 

Anna  A.  Norton  

u 

31,  1928 

VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 
CERTIFICATES. 

Instructors. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

932  Archibald  Taylor   Dec.  31,  1927 

799  Francis  J.  Murphy   "    31,  1930 

740  Cornelius  G.  Cotter   "31,  1931 

Assistants. 

903  Bertha  Shepard   Dec.  31,  1933 

804  Elna  C.  Anderson  •  "    31,  1927 

757  Anne  Sheridan   "31,  1929 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTOR,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
CERTIFICATES. 
Dressmaking. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

868       Mary  C.  Gaudrault   Dec.  31,  1933 

862       Margaret  F.  Lane   "    31,  1933 

837       Adaline  Bates   "31,  1931 

832       Jean  McKissock   "    31,  1933 

817       Marion  G.  Foristall   u    31,  1933 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Industrial  Instructor,  Day  High  Schools,  Certificates  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

793       Mary  M.  Moriarty  Dec.  31,  1929 

791       Violet  L.  Russell  "31,  1931 

718       Mildred  H.  Tagen  "    31,  1927 

Household  Science. 
877      Julia  M.  H.  Fanning  .......    Dec.  31,  1933 

Millinery. 

884       Marie  C.  Turner    Dec.  31,  1932 

818       Frances  B.  Haskell   "31,  1933 

806      Ruth  H.  Simms   "31,  1927 

720       Dorothy  M.  Gorman   "    31,  1928 


HOME  NURSING  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

857  Alice  B.  Felton   Dec.  31,  1931 

832  Marion  C.  Sullivan   "31,  1931 

821  Sarah  G.  Reynolds   "    31,  1931 

776  Alma  Taylor       ........  "31,  1931 

775  Mary  B.  O'Donnell   "31,  1931 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE.    (For  Junior  Assistants.) 
{Examination  of  April,  1927.) 
Ancient  Languages. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

818       Richard  H.  Tuson  Dec.  31,  1933 

813       John  F.  Cray      .  "    31,  1933 

759      Cornelius  A.  O'Keefe  "31,  1933 

Women. 

835       Katherine  A.  Connell  Dec.  31,  1933 

757      Katharyn  E.  MacNamara  "    31,  1933 

Botany-Zoology. 

823       Mary  E.  Lynch  Dec.  31,  1933 

783       Virginia  E.  Turnbull  "31,  1933 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

821       Julian  Goulston  Dec.  31,  1933 

818      Ernest  L.  Sullivan  "31,  1933 

Women. 

790      Eleanor  M.  Ryan  Dec.  31,  1933 

766       Florette  E.  A.  Tremblay  "31,  1933 
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High  School  Certificate  for  Junior  Assistants 

—  Continued. 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Rating 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

855 

Mary  F.  Sullivan 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

832 

Mary  M.  Lee 

u 

31,  1933 

830 

Mary  M.  P.  Twomey 

a 

31,  1933 

828 

Eva  M.  Little  . 

u 

31,  1933 

Hannah  R.  Bayard 

u 

31,  1933 

813 

Margaret  G.  Connelly 

u 

31,  1933 

SI  1 
oil 

Katherine  F.  McAndrew  

u 

31,  1933 

ouQ 

Anna  R.  Moylan 

u 

31,  1933 

ITQ7 

787 

Marv  C.  Bartick 

- 

a 

31,  1933 

7o8  . 

Miriam  R.  Brown 

a 

31,  1933 

English. 

Men. 

840 

Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr. 

.    Dec.  31.  1933 

832 

James  E.  O'Dowd 

u 

31,  1933 

796 

Martin  H.  Mclnerney 

u 

31,  1933 

775 

James  A.  S.  Callanan 

u 

31,  1933 

773 

Joseph  P.  Casey  . 

u 

31,  1933 

772 

Edward  F.  Brickley  . 

a 

31,  1933 

767 

John  E.  Collins  . 

u 

31,  1933 

Women. 

886 

Marion  C.  Gilman 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

871 

Margaret  L.  O'Connor 

u 

31,  1933 

864 

Margery  F.  Marshall  . 

u 

31,  1933 

860 

Constance  R.  Dowd  , 

«• 

31,  1933 

857 

Mary  J.  Sloan 

I 

31,  1933 

856 

Alice  V.  Rice 

■ 

31,  1933 

841 

Elizabeth  M.  Carty 

■ 

31,  1933 

840 

Helen  L  Barry 

u 

31,  1933 

833 

\gnes  G  Doggett 

1 

31,  1933 

832 

Helen  L.  McKenzie 

u 

31,  1933 

830 

Mary  A.  Mclnnis 

a 

31,  1933 

824 

Mary  M.  Sullivan 

it 

31,  1933 

890 

Catherine  M.  McElroy 

u 

31,  1933 

804 

Agnes  A.  Hurley 

u 

31,  1933 

son 

Josephine  J.  Sullivan  . 

u 

31,  1933 

7Q*3 
#  yo 

Marie  C.  Flannelly 

u 

31,  1933 

Ten 
789 

Dorothea  R.  Jones 

31,  1933 

TO  A 

784 

Zabelle  D.  Tahmizian 

u 

31,  1933 

French. 

• 

Men. 

820 

Peter  A.  Alemi 

Dec.  31,  1933 

783 

William  F.  Walsh 

u 

31,  1933 

754 

Francis  J.  Sullivan 

u 

31,  1933 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  19 

High  School  Certificate  for  Junior  Assistants — Concluded. 

Women. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

890 

Ruth  E.  McHale 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

878 

Mildred  P.  Cummings 

"    31,  1933 

852 

Blanche  W.  Harding  . 

"    31,  1933 

838 

Margaret  E.  Burke 

"    31,  1933 

826 

Katherine  C.  Kelly- 

"    31,  1933 

814 

Charlotte  L.  Adams  . 

"    31,  1933 

752 

Grace  A.  Evans  . 

"    31,  1933 

General  Science. 

Men. 

894 

Louis  R.  Welch  . 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

774 

Samuel  Avin 

"    31,  1933 

729 

Francis  P.  Carroll 

8    31,  1933 

Women. 

859 

Florence  J.  Hughes 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

German. 

742 

William  J.  Reycroft 

Dec.  31,  1933 

History. 

Men. 

870 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

839 

Edward  C.  Dullea 

"    31,  1933 

oUl 

Emmett  J.  Reardon 

«      91  IQQQ 

766 

Cornelius  J.  Murphy  , 

"    31,  1933 

Women. 

808 

Hazel  W.  Macdonald 

Dec.  31,  1933 

798 

Florence  M.  Fischer 

"    31,  1933 

791 

Margaret  A.  Lynch 

"    31,  1933 

752 

Olive  C.  Hill 

*    31,  1933 

Mathematics. 

Men. 

817 

Gerard  J.  Deeley 

Dec.  31,  1933 

776 

George  J.  Kearns  • 

"    31,  1933 

774 
tit 

John  F.  Dobbyn,  Jr, 

U      Ol  1QQO 

755 

John  J.  McGrath 

"    31,  1933 

792 

Frank  A.  Gilbert 

"    31,  1933 

Women. 

844 

Marion  I.  Lithgow 

Dec  31  1933 

815 

Julia  G.  Morrissey 

a    31,  1933 

806 

Emma  L.  Grandfield 

"    31,  1933 

Physics-Chemistry. 

837 

John  J.  May 

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

813 

Solomon  Gordon 

"    31,  1933 

723 

Henry  J.  Powers 

■    31,  1933 

20 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
CLASS  OF  1927. 
(Junior  Assistant,  High  School  Certificate.) 


Axciext  Languages. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires . 

900       Mary  L.  Dixon   June  30,  1933 

Botany-Zoology.' 

890       Elizabeth  A.  O'Doherty   June  30,  1933 

807       Mary  B.  Gallagher   "    30,  1933 

801       Dorothy  F.  Dunbar   "    30,  1933 

English. 

899       Linda  F.  Burr   June  30,  1933 

886       Carolyn  R.  Loewenstein   "    30,  1933 

842       J.  Dorothy  Troy        ........  "    30,  1933 

778      Josephine  F.  Gildea   "    30,  1933 

French. 

892       Marie  L.  Hohman   June  30,  1933 

889       Claire  B.  Kirkjian   "    30,  1933 

845       Ruth  O.  Peters   "    30,  1933 

History. 

905       Elizabeth  D.  Burns   June  30,  1933 

886       Marie  E.  A'Hearn   "    30,  1933 

873       Isabelle  C.  Barry   "    30,  1933 

858  Martha  E.  Crane   "    30,  1933 

Mathematics. 

859  Helen  F.  Sullivan   June  30,  1933 

816       Catherine  M.  Morley   "    30,  1933 

Spanish. 

878       Beatrice  M.  Reardon   June  30,  1933 

859       Madeleine  J.  Maguire   "    30,  1933 

854       Dorothy  G.  Sharkey   "    30,  1933 

841       Gertrude  F.  Whelan   "    30,  1933 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION,  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON,  CLASS  OF  1927. 
(Eligible  for  service  as  Junior  Assistant,  Intermediate  Schools.) 
Dolores  Bryan  Margaret  E.  Grant 

Katherine  G.  Cashman  Louise  M.  Hennessey 

Elizabeth  P.  Condon  Margaret  M.  Kane 

Catherine  M.  Crowley  Ella  F.  Lombard 

Elizabeth  D.  Curran  Sara  M.  McDonough 

Catherine  M.  Dempsey  Catherine  G.  Mulcahy 

Katherine  M.  Fallon  Elizabeth  G.  Williams 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 


21 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
CLASS  OF  1927. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  in  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  and  for  service  as 
Junior  Assistant,  Intermediate  Schools.) 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

803  Gertrude  Hurwitz   June  30,  1933 

799  Amelia  A.  Foss   "  30,  1933 

797  Gladys  C.  Clahane   "  30,  1933 

797  Ruth  P.  Rasmussen   "  30,  1933 

796  Mary  H.  Lill   "  30,  1933 

786  Mary  C.  Long   "  30,  1933 

785  Florence  M.  Hawkins   "  30,  1933 

784  Winifred  W.  McCabe       ......  "  30,  1933 

777  Elizabeth  A.  Donahue   "  30,  1933 

772  Margaret  A.  Doyle   "  30,  1933 

769  Elizabeth  M.  O'Keefe   "  30,  1933 

767  Mary  E.  Cotter   "  30,  1933 

761  Ruth  R.  Kahn    .   "  30,  1933 

760  Grace  M.  Lenehan   "  30,  1933 

754  Ellinor  M.  Brennan  (Class  of  1926)        ..."  30,  1932 

'    753  Esther  Winer   "  30,  1933 

745  Mary  E.  Gordon   "  30,  1933 

734  Stella  D.  Rose   "  30,  1933 

727  Margaret  B.  Clancy   "  30,  1933 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1927  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  except  as  indicated.) 


t  Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expire! 

850       Mary  C.  O'Donnell  *   June  30,  1933 

824       Irene  J.  DeMeulenaer  "  30,  1933 

819       Edith  E.  Corchemny   "  30,  1933 

818       Julia  Cluck   "  30,  1933 

815       Marie  A.  Dwyer   "  30,  1933 

812  Elizabeth  D.  Burns  (Class  of  1923)        ..."  30,  1929 

812       Edna  A.  Weierich  *   "  30,  1933 

812       Margaret  O.  Lien   "  30,  1933 

806       Mary  T.  Ulrich   .   "  30,  1933 

805       Muriel  H.  Murray   "  30,  1933 

805       Eleanor  J.  McNally  *   "  30,  1933 

801       Sara  I.  Silverman   "  30,  1933 

800      Beatrice  C.  Bamberg   "  30,  1933 

797  Ethel  Rosen wald  (Class  of  1926)     ....  "  30,  1932 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidates. 


22  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1927  —  Continued. 


t  Rating 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

796 

Mildred  A.  Kresser  .... 

.    June  30,  1933 

794 

u 

30,  1933 

794 

a 

30  1933 

793 

u 

30  1933 

792 

u 

30,  1933 

791 

AT  .  «   T7     °D  4- 

u 

30,  1933 

791 

TP  1 ;  1  ji  TT„1„ 

u 

30,  1933 

791 

Lillian  C  Crowley  .... 

u 

30,  1933 

79U 

Helen  Gorodetsky  * 

u 

30  1933 

791) 

u 

30,  1933 

790 

u 

30,  1933 

788 

u 

30,  1933 

786 

Hazel  b.  Harris  .... 

u 

30,  1933 

tog 

78o 

Elvira  L.  Vecchione  .... 

u 

30,  1933 

70  c 

m 

30,  1933 

TQ  K 

750 

u 

30,  1933 

785 

u 

30  1933 

TO  A 

784 

u 

30,  1933 

784 

u 

30,  1933 

TO  A 

784 

u 

30  1933 

TO  A 

784 

Margaret  E.  Cleary  .... 

a 

30,  1933 

783 

Marguerite  E.  Quilty 

■ 

30  1Q33 

783 

Eleanor  B.  Iveane  * 

u 

30  1 Q33 

782 

Katherine  A.  Eldridge  * 

■ 

30,  1933 

782 

Mildred  A.  Dolliver  .... 

u 

30,  1933 

TOO 

78z 

u 

30,  1933 

TO  1 

781 

u 

30,  1933 

781 

m 

30,  1933 

780 

u 

30  1933 

TTn 

779 

u 

30,  1933 

779 

A  Trt  *.+  L  «    T       T  „  L.  „ 

u 

30,  1933 

TTn 

779 

■ 

30  1933 

TTO 

778 

J.  Lillian  Bloomberg  * 

■ 

30  1933 

776 

Jennie  V.  L,nilas  

■ 

30,  1933 

776 

\  .  .      nn    t  ».,„.. 

u 

30  1933 

TTC 

775 

a 

30,  1933 

775 

u 

30,  1933 

774 

u 

30,  1933 

774 

1  neresa  L».  Alcv^artny 

u 

30,  1933 

T7A. 

30,  1933 

773 

Svea  E.  Forslund  .... 

30,  1933 

772 

Mary  T.  Veracka  .... 

30,  1933 

771 

Sadie  Goldfine  

30,  1933 

771 

Mary  T.  White  

30,  1933 

771 

Rose  Goldsmith  * 

u 

30,  1933 

770 

Helen  M.  Tilley  

u 

30,  1933 

*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidates. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  23 
Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1927  —  Continued. 

t  Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

769  Bertha  C.  McGinty   June  30,  1933 

768  Helen  M.  O'Connell   "  30,  1933 

768  M.  Elizabeth  Gleeson   "  30,  1933 

767  Kathleen  A.  Daly  *   "  30,  1933 

767  Mary  C.  Doherty   "  30,  1933 

766  Mary  M.  Edwards   "  30,  1933 

76.6  Mary  T.  O'Connell   "  30,  1933 

765  Violet  I.  Meredith   "  30,  1933 

764  Rose  Levitt  *      .      .      .•   "  30,  1933 

763  Ethel  M.  Partridge   "  30,  1933 

763  Helen  G.  Desmond   "  30,  1933 

763  Helen  M.  McGinley   "  30,  1933 

762  Annie  G.  Libby  *   "  30,  1933 

762  Mary  C.  Butler   "  30,  1933 

762  Helen  M.  Morey  *   "  30,  1933 

761  Mary  L.  Walsh   "  30,  1933 

761  Hannah  J.  Hanlon   "  30,  1933 

761  Alice  A.  Costello   "  30,  1933 

759  Alice  A.  Lyons   "  30,  1933 

759  Anna  T.  Burke   "  30,  1933 

758  Florence  G.  Cohen  "  30,  1933 

758  Alice  L.  O'Neil   "  30,  1933 

758  Myrtle  M.  McDonald  *   "  30,  1933 

758  Alice  J.  Donahoe   "  30,  1933 

757  Bertha  M.  Crimmins   "  30,  1933 

757  Delia  G.  Cohan   "  30,  1933 

757  Helena  F.  Dwyer   "  30,  1933 

757  Rhoda  E.  Shain   "  30,  1933 

757  Helen  J.  McDonough   "  30,  1933 

757  Mary  C.  Carr   "  30,  1933 

756  Louise  F.  Dorey   "  30,  1933 

756  Margaret  T.  O'Leary   "  30,  1933 

755  Marian  B.  Gallivan   "  30,  1933 

755  Catherine  L.  Crowley  *   "  30,  1933 

755  Sibyl  Kuskin  *                                         .      .  "  30,  1933 

754  Ann  I.  Flynn   "  30,  1933 

7531  Catherine  H.  McDonagh   "  30,  1933 

753/  Margaret  L.  Sullivan   "  30,  1933 

753  Alice  L.  Desmond   "  30,  1933 

753  Mary  C.  Long  (Class  of  1925)   "  30,  1931 

752  Josephine  G.  Kenneally   "  30,  1933 

752  Helen  F.  Twiss   "  30,  1933 

752  Sarah  Koplovsky   "  30,  1933 

752  Josephine  E.  Campana   "  30,  1933 

752  May  E.  Armstrong   "  30,  1933 

751  Ethel  M.  Queen   "  30,  1933 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidates. 


24  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1927  —  Continued. 


t  Rating.  Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

751 

Ruth  Rosengard  

.    June  30,  1933 

751 

Audrea  Bishop  *  

30,  1933 

750 

Alberta  H.  Aickerson  ... 

h 

30,  1933 

750 

Pauline  Jb.  -.Madden  .... 

ft 

f>A       1  AO  O 

30,  1933 

748 

Helen  A.  Finn  

30,  1933 

748 

Dorothy  Jii.  Lune  * 

u 

30,  1933 

-Mary  L.  -Norton  ..... 

tt 

OA     1 AOO 

oO,  1933 

—  < - 
/•±o 

Helen  C.  ^  eiss  ..... 

u 

30,  1933 

—  a  — 

fit 

-Margaret  K.  Callahan 

a 

OA     1  AOO 

30,  1933 

747 

Anne  M.  Panico  ..... 

u 

on    i noo 
ou,  lyoo 

i  40 

Beatrice  Segall  *  . 

u 

OA      1  AO  O 

oU,  1933 

/4o 

Agnes  E.  Hallahan  .... 

u 

OA     1  AO  O 

oU,  1933 

74d 

Eleanora  S.  Colwell  .... 

B 

oa    i  noo 

oU,  1933 

t  -±0 

Kutn  r  .  coughun  .... 

a 

OA      1 AOO 

30,  1933 

743 

Margaret  B.  Donigan 

u 

or*    i  noo 
60,  193o 

/  4o 

Xora  A.  Sc anion  ..... 

u 

on    i  noo 
oU,  i\)66 

1 A  O 

Marion  T.  Sweeney  .... 

a 

on    i  noo 
oU,  1900 

742 

Barbara  M.  Mnlcahy 

a 

on    i  noo 

ou,  lydo 

1 A  O 
(  4_ 

Anna  A.  Leonardi  .... 

u 

on   i noo 
OU,  19oo 

*7A  1 

741 

Annie  L.  \  oung  ..... 

« 

on  "inoo 
OU,  lyoo 

*7  A  1 

/41 

Mary  R.  Freiburger  .... 

H 

on    i noo 
ou,  Iv66 

*7A  1 

/41 

.Mar\  J.  xtuaoiCK  .... 

U 

on   i noo 
OU,  19do 

T/l  1 

/  41 

Kathleen  B.  Mahoney 

u 

on  inoo 

ou,  lyoo 

741 

Hyacinth  A.  Kenneally  *  . 

u 

on   i noo 
oU,  lyoo 

740 

Kathleen  A.  loland  .... 

tt 

on  i ooo 
OU,  lyoo 

/4(J 

-Mar\  d.  xiart  ..... 

u 

Qn  iooo 
OU,  lyoo 

Ton 

7o9 

Florence  K.  Sargent  .... 

u 

on   i noo 
oU,  lyoo 

739 

Freda  R.  Opper  

tt 

on   i noo 
oU,  lyoo 

739 

.Mary  M.  rierlihy  .... 

tt 

on  inoo 

ou,  lyoo 

738 

Hillen  A.  \  aluski  .... 

u 

QO.    1  QQQ 

ou,  iyoo 

70Q 
4  OO 

Alice  L.  O'Connor  .... 

u 

OO  1GQO 

ou,  iyoo 

TOT 

737 

Louise  C.  Galvin  .... 

tt 

on    i  noo 

oU,  lyoo 

736 

sue  Cj.  Hurley  

■ 

on  inoo 
oU,  19oo 

735 

Dora  E.  King  

u 

on   i  noo 

ou,  iyoo 

735 

Anne  M.  Callahan  .... 

u 

on   i  noo 
oU,  lyoo 

735 

Barbara  h,.  Kyan  .... 

u 

on    i  noo 
OU,  1900 

734 

Elizabeth  Iv.  feullivan 

u 

on  inoo 

oU,  iyoo 

733 

AT"-.  rTyn 

Mary  U;  lapp  

u 

on    1 QQO 
ou,  iyoo 

TOO 

(66 

Marjorie  P.  Kendrick 

u 

30,  1933 

731 

Alice  R.  Donahue  .... 

30,  1933 

731 

Sarah  J.  Rabinowitz  .... 

30,  1933 

730 

Mary  W.  Hastry  .... 

30,  1933 

730 

Catherine  J.  Mangan 

30,  1933 

730 

Ruth  S.  Brodie  

30,  1933 

729 

Evelyn  A.  Karcher  .... 

30,  1933 

729 

Alice  G.  Moran  

u 

30,  1933 

*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidates. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 


25 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1927  —  Concluded. 


t  Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

728 

Margaret  M.  Carton  .... 

.    June  30,  1933 

728 

Ruth  P.  G.  Naber  .... 

oa     i  no o 

30,  1933 

727 

Anna  M.  Madden      .  . 

30,  1933 

727 

Mary  F.  Hurley  

O  A       1  AO  O 

30,  1933 

726 

Mary  V.  St.  Thomas  .... 

OA      1  AO  O 

30,  1933 

725 

M.  Frances  Rattigan 

u 

oa    i  aoo 

30,  1933 

724 

Catherine  T.  Manning 

OA       "1  A  OO 

30,  1933 

723 

Mary  J.  Glancy  

u 

OA      1  AO  O 

30,  1933 

721 

Elizabeth  I.  Teaffe  .... 

OA      "1  AOO 

30,  1933 

720 

Dorothea  J.  Duane  .... 

u 

OA      1 AOO 

30,  1933 

720 

Ruth  M.  O'Hara  .... 

u 

OA     1 AOO 

30,  1933 

720 

Rose  E.  Gaffney  .... 

a 

OA      1 AOO 

30,  1933 

720 

Katherine  E.  Curran  .... 

OA      "I  A  O  O 

30,  1933 

720 

Dorothy  E.  Dunn  .... 

OA       1  AO  O 

30,  1933 

719 

Ella  T.  Hayes  

u 

on    1  ao  o 

30,  1933 

719 

u 

oa    I  no  o 

30,  1933 

718 

Bessie  L.  Greenstein  .... 

« 

OA     1 AOO 

30,  1933 

717 

Anna  G.  Harrington  .... 

u 

O  A      1  AO  O 

30,  1933 

715 

Margaret  M.  Welch  .... 

u 

on    i  noo 

30,  1933 

713 

Hazel  A.  Harrington  

u 

QA    1 QOO 

708 

u 

30,  1933 

704 

Alice  E.  Moore  

u 

30,  1933 

703 

Dorothea  A.  McLaughlin  . 

u 

30,  1933 

699 

u 

30,  1933 

698 

Margaret  S.  Humphrey 

a 

30,  1933 

697 

Sophia  E.  Koziewicz  .... 

a 

30,  1933 

696 

Geraldine  M.  Coffey  .... 

U 

30,  1933 

689 

Anna  B.  Jordan  

« 

30,  1933 

HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
PRIOR  TO  1927. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  in  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  and  for  service  as 
Junior  Assistant,  Intermediate  Schools.) 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

913       Margaret  E.  Toomey   June  30,  1932 

893       Ruth  V.  Colgan   "    30,  1931 

882       Hilda  P.  Hayes   "  30,1932 

877       Blanche  Buxbaum   "    30,  1932 

865       Mary  V.  Hubbard   "    30,  1932 

862       Helen  T.  Galvin   "    30,  1932 

860       Dora  Zimon   "    30,  1932 

851       Hazel  M.  Howard   "    30,  1932 

851       Doris  M.  Walsh   "    30,  1932 


t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidates. 
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Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  —  Concluded. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

850       Gertrude  F.  Hughes   June  30,  1932 

850       Sarra  X.  Rosenbaum   "    30,  1931 

848       Harriet  A.  Mitchell   "    30,  1931 

845       Thelma  M.  Anderson   "    30,  1932 

834       Veronica  C.  Moran   "    30,  1932 

831       Helen  M.  MacFarland   "    30,  1932 

825       Helen  B.  Gleason   "    30,  1932 

812       Labeebee  Hanna   "    30,  1931 

792       Genevieve  A.  Lane   "    30,  1932 


NORMAL   SCHOOL   ELEMENTARY   CERTIFICATES,  PRIOR 

TO  1927. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

854       Marian  A.  Warren  *   June  30,  1932 

849       Dorothy  J.  Page  *   ■  30,  1932 

847       Eleanor  M.  Jennings  *   "  30,  1932 

846       Mary  L.  Maguire  *   "  30,  1932 

844       Lauretta  M.  Walsh    .   "  30,  1932 

843       Margaret  M.  Rafferty   "  30,  1932 

842       Mary  M.  Hale   "  30,  1932 

842       Margaret  M.  Kennedy   "  30,  1932 

840       Antoinette  C.  Craffey   "  30,  1932 

839       Grace  Sullivan   "  30,  1932 

837       Margaret  M.  Corkery   "  30,  1932 

837       Lillian  L.  Burke   "  30,  1932 

836       Roberta  Selig    "  30,  1932 

836       Mildred  J.  Hannon   "  30,  1932 

835       Ruth  M.  Crowley  *   "  30,  1932 

834       Blanche  E.  Fitzpatrick   "  30,  1932 

834       Loretta  T.  Mulligan   "  30,  1932 

834       Eva  G.  Cohen   "  30,  1932 

833       Mary  J.  Burke   "  30,  1932 

831       Anna  E.  Quinn   "  30,  1932 

831       Mary  G.  Keliher   "  30,  1932 

831       Ruth  A.  O'Melia   "  30,  1932 

828       Helen  C.  Halloran   "  30,  1932 

828       Emily  F.  Doherty   "  30,  1932 

825       Josephine  A.  Finocchiaro    "  30,  1932 

823       Jessie  G.  Littlefield   "  30,  1932 

823       Mary  I.  Colwell   "  30,  1932 

823       Margaret  M.  Steptoe   "  30,  1932 

822       Mary  P.  O'Brien   "  30,  1932 

822       Lillian  M.  Connelly   "  30,  1932 

821       Lucy  M.  Chittick   "  30,  1932 

821       Ruth  M.  Schobel   "  30,  1932 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1927  —  Concluded. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

821 

Marjorie  F.  McMahon  *  . 

June 

30,  1932 

821 

Miriam  C.  Galvin  .... 

" 

30,  1932 

819 

Catharine  G.  Coleman 

u 

30,  1932 

817 

Mollie  Sirkin  *  

u 

30,  1932 

816 

Elinor  R.  Sheridan  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

812 

Lillian  Schaub  

u 

30,  1932 

814 

Marie  F.  Broder  

u 

30,  1932 

814 

Margaret  P.  Sheehan 

U 

30,  1932 

813 

Julia  M.  Clifford  .... 

30,  1932 

811 

Madeleine  C.  Dwyer  .... 

" 

30,  1932 

810 

Mary  T.  Lynch  

u 

30,  1932 

807 

Margaret  A.  Hickey  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

807 

Lucy  R.  MacDonald  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

806 

Dorothy  A.  Brennan  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

804 

Gertrude  R.  O'Doherty 

u 

30,  1932 

803 

Freda  F.  Weinberger  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

803 

Mary  F.  Lowney  * 

30,  1932 

803 

Helen  L.  Doyle  

u 

30,  1932 

801 

Anne  P.  Roe  

u 

30,  1932 

790 

Annie  F.  Weiner  .... 

30,  1932 

789 

Mollie  Segel  

u 

30,  1932 

783 

Lena  Hecht  

u 

30,  1932 

754 

Sophia  Eskin  

u 

30,  1932 

INTERMEDIATE    AND    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL  CERTIFI- 
CATES, EXAMINED  CANDIDATES. 
Intermediate  Certificate. 


Clerical  Practice. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

860  John  A.  Robertie  (I)   Dec.  31,  1933 

837       Timothy  H.  Cronin  (1)   "31,  1933 

834       Arthur  W.  Murphy  t  (1)   ■    31,  1930 

820       Walter  J.  Byrnes  ( 1 )  .......  "  31,1933 

818       Frederick  S.  Whelton  (2)   ■    31,  1933 

791       Ralph  S.  Monks  (1)   "31,  1933 

761       Philip  F.  Mackey  t  (1)   "31,  1932 

Women. 

887       Elizabeth  C.  Flynn  f  (1)   Dec  31,  1932 

861  Mary  E.  Thompson  (1)   ■    31,  1933 

827       Florette  E.  A.  Tremblay  (3j   "    31,  1933 

815       Mary  J.  Connors  (3)   ■  31,1931 

783       Helen  K.  Travers  (1)   "31,  1933 

779       Emily  L.  Shannon  (3)   "31,  1933 

Drawing. 
Men. 

736       George  0.  Carrington  (4)   Dec.  31,  1930 


♦Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate, 
t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates 

Continued. 


Rating.  Name. 

860  Madaline  M.  Eich  (5) 

858  Helena  R.  Guiney  f  (6) 

856  Mary  M.  O'Gara  (5)  . 

803  Mary  J.  O'Donnell  (1) 

800  Marie  F.  Daunt  (1)  . 

799  Helen  C.  MacLean  (3) 

777  Blanche  M.  Fish  (3)  . 

769  Mollie  E.  Collins  (7)  . 

768  Catherine  M.  Hanley  (3) 

761  Margaret  E.  Power  (1) 

750  Anna  A.  Moriarty  (5) 

713  Mary  F.  Casey  (3)  . 


Women. 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1932 

"  31,  1933 

"  31,  1933 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1933 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1933 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1928 


English. 
Men. 

759       Thomas  A.  Deely  (1)  Dec.  31,  1933 


ft  KjlllK/lv. 

911 

Marie  T.  Harrington  (8)   

Dec.  31;  1933 

881 

Louise  Sullivan  (6)  

u 

31,  1932 

866 

Rufina  M.  McCarthy  (2)  

u 

31,  1933 

858 

Sarah  G.  Stowers  (9)  

u 

31,  1933 

854 

Mary  I.  Dwyer  (10)  

u 

31,  1928 

846 

Emily  E.  Kendregan  (1)  

u 

31,  1932 

839 

Mary  B.  Kirby  (10)  

u 

31,  1929 

838 

Katherine  A.  Foley  (1)  

u 

31,  1933 

835 

Mary  O.  Mackey  (9)  

a 

31,  1933 

828 

Olive  E.  Whittier  (1)  

ft 

31,  1931 

824 

Margaret  C.  Craven  (5)  

a 

31,  1930 

822 

Mary  T.  Kelley  (1)  

u 

31,  1931 

820 

Alice  M.  O'Rourke  (6)  

a 

31,  1933 

810 

Mary  C.  Cadigan  (2)  

u 

31,  1933 

809 

Helen  B.  Gleason  (9)  

u 

31,  1933 

808 

Dorothy  L.  Winchenbach  (7)  

u 

31,  1931 

804 

Edna  D.  Taylor  (1)  

ft 

31,  1931 

798 

Blanche  M.  Hurley  (7)  

u 

31,  1931 

793 

Winifred  M.  Doyle  (1)  

ft 

31,  1932 

790 

Mary  A.  Croker  (1)  

ft 

31,  1933 

789 

Helen  T.  Galvin  (1)  

ft 

31,  1933 

783 

Mary  R.  Kirby  (4)  

ft 

31,  1933 

771 

Harriet  A.  Mitchell  (4)  

31,  1933 

769 

Hazel  M.  Howard  (9)  

31,  1933 

766 

Sarra  N.  Rosenbaum  (2)  

31,  1932 

759 

Helen  M.  Corrigan  (11)  

31,  1928 

746 

Mary  B.  Cummings  (5)  

31,  1931 

t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  29 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Continued. 

French. 
Men. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

716       John  P.  Maloney  (3)   Dec.  31,  1933 

Women. 

900       Laura  A.  Ells  f  (3)   Dec.  31,  1933 

807       Mary  A.  Geary  (3)   "    31,  1933 

Geography. 

928       Anna  C.  Gallagher  f  (4)   Dec.  31,  1933 

879      Alice  C.  Manning  f  (4)   "31,  1933 

861       Angela  M.  Perron  (1)   "    31,  1933 

858       Gertrude  M.  Wyeth  (4)   "    31,  1933 

855       Eleanor  J.  Murphy  f  (4)   "31,  1933 

833       Elizabeth  A.  Marsano  (4)   "    31,  1933 

799       Mary  M.  O'Hearn  f  (12)   "31,  1933 

-785       Josephine  V.  Dalton  (4)   "    31,  1933 

History. 
Men. 

871       Robert  E.  Pyne  f  (9)   Dec.  31,  1933 

863       Charles  O.  Ruddy  f  (9)   "    31,  1933 

850       William  F.  Barry  (9)   "31,  1933 

842       Frank  J.  Flynn  (9)   "31,  1933 

827  William  F.  Dowling  (9)   "    31,  1933 

780      William  G.  Tobin  *  (1)   "  31,1933 

777       John  R.  O'Brien  (9)   "31,  1933 

Women. 

915       Helen  A.  Barry  f  (9)   Dec.  31,  1933 

882       Lilian  E.  Goodwin  f  (9)     .      .      .      .      .      .  "31,  1933 

848       Anna  V.  Curran  (9)   "31,  1933 

847       Mabel  R.  Nathanson  (9)   "    31,  1933 

829       Marguerite  V.  Murphy  (9)   "    31,  1933 

828  Nathalie  H.  Moran  (9)   "    31,  1933 

825       Veronica  Murray  (9)   "    31,  1933 

809       Louise  C.  Leary  (9)  ......"    31,  1933 

795       Veronica  C.  Moran  (9)   "    31,  1933 

History-Geography. 
Men. 

945       George  L.  McKinnon  f  (1)   Dec.  31,  1930 

865       Harold  L.  Kendall  f  (13)   "31,  1927 

855       Leo  P.  Casey  f  (3)   "31,  1931 

852       Carlon  W.  Ray  f  (1)   "31,  1932 

726       Miles  G.  Lee  t  (1)   "    31,  1932 


t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

850       Helen  F.  Kirby  (3)                                          .  Dec.  31,  1931 

807       Elizabeth  W.  Ross  (1)   "  .  31,  1932 

802  Josephine  F.  O'Connell  (3)   "31,  1932 

795  Gertrude  M.  Burke  (14)   "31,  1928 

790       Grace  P.  Lynch  (1)                                    .  «    31,  1930 

787       Virginia  D.  Rankin  (2)   "    31,  1930 

772       Beatrice  E.  Drake  (1)   "    31,  1931 

747       Irene  M.  Cummings  (5)   "    31,  1931 

726       Adeline  E.  Cox  (15)   "31,  1929 

Italian. 

829       Jeanette  Ascolillo  f  (1)      .  '   Dec.  31,  1933 

Latin. 
Men. 

796  Frank  J.  Thornton  (1)   Dec.  31,  1933 

725       John  M.  Maloney  (1)   "    31,  1933 

Women. 

912       Doris  D.  Pike  (1)   Dec.  31,  1933 

797  Mary  A.  Delahunt  (3)   "    31,  1932 

724       Ellen  G.  White  (16)   "31,  1928 

718       Vera  N.  Guilford  (3)   "31,  1931 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

912       Edmund  H.  Barry  f  (17)   Dec.  31,  1933 

896       William  A.  O'Shea  (5)   "    31,  1933 

883       Henry  C.  Clark  f  (17)   "31,  1932 

861       John  A.  Murphy  f  (17)   "31,  1933 

838       Paul  M.  Burke  f  (2)   "31,  1933 

836       Charles  E.  Foley  (17)   "31,  1932 

825       Francis  A.  Kelly  f  (17)  "31,  1933 

820       William  J.  Roderick  (3)   "    31,  1932 

819       Thomas  J.  Cunney  (17)   "31,  1933 

814       Walter  L.  McSwiney  (2)   ■    31,  1933 

805       Cornelius  J.  O'Connell  f  (17)   "31,  1933 

803  Frederick  L.  Sweeney  f  (17)   "31,  1933 

800       Edward  Pickett  (17)   "31,  1933 

780       George  F.  Barry  (18)   "    31,  1928 

772       Arnold  L.  Ganley  f  (2)   "    31,  1930 

755       Thomas  M.  Connelly  (3)   "    31,  1933 

754       John  F.  Meade  (17)   "    31,  1933 

747       George  E.  Hayes  (19)   "31,  1928 


t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Continued. 
Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

940      Sadie  N.  Ginsburg  (2)   Dec.  31,  1933 

875      Julia  A.  O'Connell  (17)   "31,  1933 

872       Catherine  F.  Mulligan  (3)   "    31,  1933 

869       Margaret  M.  Hinchey  (3)   "    31,  1933 

858       Margaret  M.  Hosman  (12)   "31,  1933 

857      Helena  M.  Crowley  (3)   "31,  1933 

855       Bertha  L.  Fleming  (3)   "31,  1933 

852       Gladys  M.  Sullivan  (17)   "31,  1933 

844       Olive  G.  Mahoney  (17)   "31,  1933 

838  Barbara  M.  Murphy  f  (2)   "31,  1933 

821       Ida  Feldman  (17)   "31,  1933 

806  Katherine  E.  L.  Creagh  (3)   "    31,  1931 

805  Mary  A.  C.  Cleary  (17)     ......  "31,  1932 

801       Vera  K.  Flaherty  (3)   "31,  1931 

777       Margaret  F.  Fitzgerald  (3)   "    31,  1933 

770       Minna  Rosen  (2)   "31,  1932 

707       Claire  L.  Zimmerman  f  (2)   "    31,  1930 

Music. 

934       Florence  M.  Miller  f  (3)   Dec.  31,  1933 

896       Mildred  V.  Lavelle  (1)   "31,  1933 

839  Mary  J.  Deegan  (3)   "    31,  1933 

837       Mabel  A.  T.  McCloskey  (3)   "    31,  1933 

833       Mabel  L.  Augusta  f  (6)   "31,  1933 

816       Louise  W.  Vaughan  f  (D   "    31,  1933 

807  Alice  M.  Vincent  (3)    "    31,  1933 

804  Alice  C.  Kapples  (1)   "31,  1933 

801  Marguerite  Clarke  (10)     ......  «    31,  1929 

798       Mary  P.  Moran  (3)    "31,  1933 

784       Ella  R.  Lyons  f  (3)   "31,  1932 

747       Mary  C.  Hilton  (1)   "31,  1932 

Science. 
Men. 

833       Louis  Osterman  (6)   Dec.  31,  1933 

806  Eugene  A.  Wright  (4)   ■    31,  1930 

805  Lloyd  A.  Hechinger  (1)   "    31,  1928 

792      Harold  J.  Cleary  f  (10)   "31,  1929 

784       John  T.  Gibbons  (1)   "31,  1932 

765       Paul  M.  Burke  f  (D   "31,  1931 

Women. 

840  Marjorie  H.  Davenport  (1)   Dec.  31,  1928 

836       Dora  Zimon  (9)         1   "31,  1933 

819       Catherine  R.  Smith  (1)   "    31,  1933 

811       Nellie  W.  Riley  (5)     .    "  31,1933 


t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

786  Eileen  T.  Raftery  (1)   Dec.  31,  1932 

775  Constance  Bartholomew  (4)   "    31,  1932 

754  Elizabeth  M.  Heffernan  (3)   "    31,  1933 

717  Anastasia  M.  Connell  (1)   "    31,  1932 

Spanish. 

833       Mary  A.  Gleason  (9)  Dec.  31,  1933 

t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

Minor  Subjects: 

(1)  Mathematics.  (11)  History-Geography,  French. 

(2)  Science.  (12)  Drawing. 

(3)  English.  (13)  Mathematics,  Science. 

(4)  History.  (14)  Mathematics,  Music. 

(5)  Music.  (15)  English,  Mathematics. 

(6)  French.  (16)  Mathematics,  French. 

(7)  History-Geography.  (17)  Clerical  Practice 

(8)  Latin.  (18)  History-Geography,  Science. 

(9)  Geography.  (19)  History-Geography,  English 
(10)    History-Geography,  Mathematics. 


INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE.    (For  Junior  Assistants.) 
(Examination  of  April,  1927.) 


English. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

866       Helen  L.  Mulloney  (1)   Dec.  31,  1933 

797       Dorothy  L.  Leonard  (2)   "    31,  1933 

787       Catherine  M.  Doherty  (3)   "    31,  1933 

French. 

885       Amelia  C.  Malley  (4)        ......  Dec.  31,  1933 

861       Beatrice  G.  Hantz  (4)   "    31,  1933 

859       Katherine  H.  Collins  (4)   "    31,  1933 

853       Augusta  Cantor  (4)   "    31,  1933 

843       Blanche  Buxbaum  (4)   *    31,  1933 

808  Honora  G.  Lynch  (4)   "    31,  1933 

Geography. 

923       Mildred  M.  Fitzgerald  (2)       .....  Dec.  31,  1933 

History. 

827       Esther  M.  Germaine  (5)   Dec.  31,  1933 

816      Gertrude  F.  Hughes  (5)   "    31,  1933 

809  Ruth  V.  Colgan  (5)   "31,  1933 

801       Helen  M.  MacFarland  (5)   "    31,  1933 

797       Thelma  M.  Anderson  (5)   "    31,  1933 


Latin. 

819       Hilda  P.  Hayes  (4)  . 


Dec.  31,  1933 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  33 


Intermediate  Certificate  for  Junior  Assistants  —  Concluded. 


Mathematics. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

953       Mary  A.  Curran  (1)   Dec.  31,  1933 

880       Esther  M.  Crook  (6)   "31,  1933 

859       Marion  L.  Bartlett  (6)   "    31,  1933 

Introductory  Science. 

903       Katherine  F.  McArdle  (5)   Dec.  31,  1933 

899       Anna  R.  Nelson  (5)   "31,  1933 

858       Helen  J.  Higley  (5)     ......  "    31,  1933 

Spanish. 

831       Dorothy  M.  Ellis  (7)                                        .  Dec.  31,  1933 


Minor  Subjects: 

(1)  Science.  (5)  Geography. 

(2)  History.  (6)    Clerical  Practice. 

(3)  Mathematics.  (7)  French. 

(4)  English. 

Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

934  George  L.  McKinnon   Dec.  31,  1930 

872  Harold  L.  Kendall   "31,  1927 

852  Robert  E.  Pyne   "31,  1933 

836  Charles  0.  Ruddy   "31,  1933 

834  Leo  P.  Casey   "31,  1931 

829  John  A.  Murphy   "    31,  1933 

828  Paul  M.  Burke   "31,  1933 

822  Carlon  W.  Ray   "31,  1932 

807  Arthur  W.  Murphy   "31,  1932 

800  Francis  A.  Kelly   "31,  1933 

784  Cornelius  J.  O'Connell       .      ;  '    .  "31,  1933 

783  Frederick  L.  Sweeney   "31,  1933 

779  Harold  J.  Cleary        .   "31,  1931 

763  Arnold  L.  Ganley   "31,  1931 

Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate. 

{Certificate  covers  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive.) 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

892  Daniel  J.  McCarthy   Dec.  31,  1933 

877  Beatrice  P.  Eaton      .......  "31,  1933 

873  Alice  K.  Merrick   "31,  1933 

859  Ruth  E.  Hickey   "    31,  1933 

857  Katherine  D.  Sullivan   "31,  1933 

852  Laurette  A.  Campbell   "31,  1932 

849  Ruth  M.  Fitzgerald    "31,  1933 

846  Ella  H.  Hyde   "31,  1930 

845  Catherine  B.  O'Brien   "31,  1933 

838  Paul  M.  Burke   "31,  1933 

835  Mary  J.  O'Donnell   "31,  1932 
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Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate  —  Continued. 

Rating.  Name. 

834  Catherine  R.  Cullen  

831  Esther  E.  Kelley  

830  Agnes  C.  McCarthy  

829  Gertrude  A.  O'Brien  

826  Mary  C.  Downey  

824  1  Margaret  C.  Craven  

824  J  Hazel  L.  Hyde  

823  Constance  Bartholomew  

822  Alvira  Hazzard   

818  Elizabeth  M.  Downey  

814  Anna  F.  McGovern  ...... 

813  Helen  E.  Conroy  

812  Esther  J.  Yoken  

811  Mary  Miley  

809  Sarah  E.  Gallagher  

808  Josephine  L.  F.  Neary  

807  Alice  G.  Curran  

806  C.  Frances  Hobbs  

803  Mary  E.  Cavanaugh  

802  Florence  G.  Mercer  

801  ]  Marguerite  V.  Murphy  

801 )  Anne  G.  Sweeney  

800  Helen  G.  Kenney  

798  Mary  P.  Moran  

797  Edith  Kolb  

795  Elizabeth  A.  Keefe  

794  Elizabeth  M.  McDonough  .... 

791  Margaret  J.  O'Brien  

790  Gertrude  M.  Carey  

789  Eva  O.  Diack  

788  Ruth  E.  Dowd  

787  Rufina  M.  McCarthy  

786  Nathalie  H.  Moran  

784  Hannah  P.  Brown  

783  Mary  C.  McLaughlin  

782  Margaret  M.  Connelly  

781  Anna  C.  Ford  

780  Mary  McMahon  Burns  

779  Mildred  R.  Sargent  

778  Mary  E.  McCann  

777  Anna  K.  M.  Coughlin  

776  Bernadette  R.  Flynn  

775  1  Agnes  C.  Coleman  

775  J  Esther  G.  Kedian  

774  Josephine  M.  O'Neil  

773  Sadie  Berman  

772  Mary  C.  Butler  

770  Marie  R.  Ahern  


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31, 

1933 

u 

31, 

1932 

It 

31, 

1932 

8 

31, 

1933 

U 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1930 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1933 

ft 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1930 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1929 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1927 

31, 

1930 

31, 

1929 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1928 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1929 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1927 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1929 

M 

31, 

1932 

(( 

31, 

1932 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1930 

31, 

1932 

U 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1933 

U 

31, 

1933 

U 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1933 

31, 

1932 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  35 


Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate  —  Concluded. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

768       Elizabeth  Oldham  Costello  Dec.  31,  1930 

767       Anna  C.  Burns   "31,  1929 

765       Eleanor  E.  Daley   "31,  1931 

764       Theresa  C.  Curtin   "31,  1932 

763       Rosemary  E.  Finnegan   "31,  1933 

762       Lillian  G.  Arrell   "    31,  1933 

761       William  J.  Roderick   "31,  1931 

760\      Mary  A.  Hanley   "31,  1931 

760/     Emilie  A.  Murphy   "31,  1933 

759       Katharine  V.  O'Hara   "31,  1930 

758\      Mary  R.  Kirby   "31,  1931 

758/  Martha  M.  Kreidel  "31,  1929 

757      Anna  T.  Shea   "31,  1931 

756       Verdia  M.  Roust   "31,  1931 

754       Dorothy  A.  Meader   "31,  1931 

752       Mary  A.  Reynolds   "31,  1929 

751       Mary  S.  Mahoney   "31,  1932 

747       Johanna  G.  McFadden   "31,  1933 

746       Emma  L.  Gilbert   "31,  1931 

743       Marion  H.  McDonald   "31,  1933 

740       Elizabeth  Hennessey   "31,  1931 

738       Lucille  E.  Scott   "31,  1931 

733       John  P.  Degnan   "31,  1931 

727       Helen  K.  Travers   "31,  1933 

726       Loretta  A.  Sheehan   "31,  1929 

725       Elizabeth  A.  Hogan   "31,  1931 

724       Helen  M.  Lundgren   "31,  1931 

723       Catherine  A.  Hamilton   "  •  31,  1931 

722       Mary  R.  Coughlan   "31,  1931 

720       Gladys  I.  Umlah   "31,  1931 

718       Grace  G.  Galvin   "31,  1932 

714  Mary  V.  Coughlin     .......  "  31,1930 

712       Mary  A.  Quinn  ...  "    31,  1931 

711       Lillian  Ferguson   "31,  1927 

702  Margaret  H.  Griffin    .......  "31,  1930 

700  Ethel  E.  Trefry  ........  "31,  1927 


KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 
Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate,  Class  of  1927  and 
Others  as  Indicated. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

850  Mary  C.  O'Donnell    .......    June  30,  1933 

812  Edna  A.  Weierich  "    30,  1933 

808  Mildred  L.  Manning  *  (Class  of  1924)    ..."    30,  1930 

805  Eleanor  J.  McNally  "    30,  1933 

794  Loretta  M.  Monahan  "    30,  1933 

790  Helen  Gorbdetsky      .  "    30,  1933 


*  Holds  Normal  School  Special  Certificate.    Eligible  for  kindergarten  service  only. 
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Normal    Kindergarten=Primary    Certificate,   Class   of    1927  and 
Others  as  Indicated  —  Concluded. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

786       Hazel  S.  Harris   June  30,  1933 

785       Florence  G.  Bogrette   "  30,  1933 

784       Grace  G.  Kiernan   "  30,  1933 

783       Eleanor  B.  Keane   "  30,  1933 

782       Katherine  A.  Eldridge   "  30,  1933 

782       Miriam  M.  Maloney   "  30,  1933 

781       Frances  H.  Garrett   "  30,  1933 

780       Helen  W.  Maiers   "  30,  1933 

778       J.  Lillian  Bloomberg   "  30,  1933 

771       Rose  Goldsmith   "  30,  1933 

767       Kathleen  A.  Daly   "  30,  1933 

764       Rose  Levitt   "  30,  1933 

762       Annie  G.  Libby   "  30,  1933 

762       Helen  M.  Morey   "  30,  1933 

758       Myrtle  M.  McDonald   "  30,  1933 

755       Catherine  L.  Crowley   "  30  1933 

755       Sibyl  Kuskin   "  30,  1933 

751       Audrea  Bishop   "  30,  1933 

750       Alberta  H.  Nickerson   "  30,  1933 

748  Caroline  M.  Adams  *  (Class  of  1926)     ..."  30,  1932 

748       Dorothy  E.  Lurie   "  30,  1933 

745       Beatrice  Segall   "  30,  1933 

741       Hyacinth  A.  Kenneally   "  30,  1933 

Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificates.IPrior  to  1927. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

854       Marian  A.  Warren   June  30,  1932 

849       Dorothy  J.  Page   "  30,  1932 

847       Eleanor  M.  Jennings   "  30,  1932 

846       Mary  L.  Maguire   "  30,  1932 

835       Ruth  M.  Crowley   "  30,  1932 

821       Marjorie  F.  McMahon   "  30,  1932 

817       Mollie  Sirkin   "  30,  1932 

803       Mary  F.  Lowney   "  30,  1932 


KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATK 

Examined  Candidates. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expiree 

946 

Gladys  O.  Bolton  

Dec.  31,  1928 

863 

Isabel  Macdonald  

"    31,  1932 

861 

Marjorie  Macdonald  

"    31,  1931 

850 

Dorothy  M.  Smith  

"    31,  1932 

848 

Margaret  L.  McQuaid  

"    31,  1932 

847 

Mary  D.  Sullivan       .  . 

"    31,  1932 

8411 

Lucille  M.  Hayes  

"    31,  1932 

841/ 

Ruth  R.  Pengilly  

"    31,  1933 

*  Holds  Normal  School  Special  Certificate.    Eligible  for  kindergarten  service  only 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  37 
Kindergarten  Certificate,  Examined  Candidates  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

837  Catherine  M.  McCarthy   Dec.  31,  1932 

832  Kathleen  C.  Daly   "31,  1932 

827  Dorothea  E.  Meloy   "    31,  1933 

821  Katherine  M.  Delany       ......  "31,  1931 

818  Louise  C.  Galvin   "    31,  1933 

817  Mary  F.  Lyons   "31,  1931 

813  Helen  C.  Bryant   "31,  1931 

810  Mina  B.  Eaton   "31,  1931 

809  Phyllis  C.  Small   "31,  1933 

808  Annie  Baum   "31,  1931 

800  Irene  G.  Woodward   "    31,  1932 

799  Ruth  K.  Burns   "31,  1932 

797  Dorothy  F.  Toomey  .   "    31,  1932 

796  Helen  J.  McCarthy   "31,  1931 

793  Frances  R.  Sullivan   "    31,  1932 

792  Margaret  H.  Healy   "    31  1931 

790  Gertrude  E.  Tobin   "31,  1933 

788  Esther  T.  Murphy   "31,  1932 

782  Anna  C.  MacDonald   "31,  1929 

781  Ethel  S.  Joslin   "31,  1929 

778  Eleanor  C.  Fee   "31,  1931 

777  Ruth  M.  Galvin   "31,  1932 

776  Lillian  Haggerty   "31,  1932 

775  Muriel  V.  Carnes   "    31,  931 

774  Kathleen  R.  Ryan   "31,  1931 

773  Edith  V.  Neagle  ........  "31,  1932 

772  Mary  J.  Cowan   "31,  1932 

763  Isabel  Avard   "31,  1932 

759  Winifred  G.  Creed   "31,  1931 

753  Helen  J.  Quinn   "31,  1931 

751  Kathleen  T.  Murphy   "31,  1933 

750  Esther  D.  Hamilton   "31,  1931 

749  Gertrude  M.  Galvin                                        .  "31,  1932 

748  Catherine  W.  Monahan   "    31,  1932 

742  Ruth  M.  McLean   "31,  1933 

738  Mabel  F.  Cullen   "31,  1927 

737  Margaret  E.  McKenna   "31,  1932 

729  Elizabeth  Thorpe   "31,  1931 

728  Lewette  H.  Spence   "    31,  1930 

724  Katherine  M.  Langtry   31,  1931 

721  Heten  Z.  Whiteman   "31,  1930 

718  Helena  E.  Sullivan   "31,  1931 

717  Muriel  A.  Johnson   "31,  1930 

716  Mary  E.  Grant  •  .  "31,  1931 

711  Elizabeth  P.  Hoyt   "  31,1933 

7041  Mabelle  S.  Chapman   "    31,  1930 

704/  Marie  E.  McCarty   "31,  1931 

702  Pauline  G.  Davenport   "    31,  1930 
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SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY  AND 
DAY  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


Cookery. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

846  Pauline  M.  Kimball   Dec.  31,  1931 

840  Martha  Smith  Walker   "    31,  1933 

831  Margaret  M.  Comiskey   "    31,  1933 

816  Orville  Granger  Holt   "31,  1933 

812  Helen  N.  Cohen   "31,  1933 

809  Mary  A.  Scanlan   "31,  1933 

801  Clare  O.  LaMere   "31,  1932 

Sewing. 

865  Bertha  W.  Johnson   Dec.  31,  1933 

864  Martha  Clancy  Koen   "    31,  1930 

841  Louise  M.  Duffy                                             .  "  31,1933 

833  Margaret  A.  Reilly   "    31,  1933 

830  Anne  V.  Cronin   "    31,  1933 

823  Helen  C.  S.  Lynch   "    31,  1933 

806  Mary  M.  Moriarty   "    31,  1929 

776  Margaret  P.  Morrissey   "31,  1933 

768  Lillian  G.  McGee   "31,  1933 

761  Helen  P.  Derby   "31,  1933 

755  Florence  E.  Daly   "31,  1933 

Manual  Training, 
foreman,  shopwork. 

843  Walter  E.  Shaughnessy   Dec.  31,  1933 

840  Willis  C.  Brown   "31,  1932 

821  Joseph  R.  Parker   "    31,  1928 

805  Percy  R.  Stewart   "    31,  1933 

792  Emerson  Staebner   "    31,  1932 

785  Edwin  C.  Anderson   "    31,  1933 

778  Harold  J.  Lawler   "31,  1933 

777  Americo  B.  Ventura   "31,  1933 

750  Raymond  F.  Higgins   "31,  1932 

INSTRUCTORS,  SHOPWORK. 

898  John  F.  Ambrose   Dec.  31,  1933 

835  John  P.  Sweeney   "    31,  1933 

834  Edward  B.  Flaherty   "31,  1933 

833  Nathan  P.  Harris   M    31,  1933 

831  Frank  A.  Edlund   "31,  1932 

830  William  R.  Dougherty   "31,  1932 

827  Frank  L.  McGee   "31,  1932 

825  Percy  E.  Jones   "    31,  1929 

808  Thomas  F.  Dungan   "31,  1933 

775  Alfred  A.  Mann   "31,  1933 

774  J.  Wills  Oakes   "  31,1932 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  39 
Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  —  Concluded. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

758 

Max  H.  F.  Senkel  

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

736 

Francis  G.  Healey  

((      Q1     1  HOC 

nisrpripp        T^p  m  An 

Vyloil  CllvC   JLJ.    A.J OiLLlVJ LL        •              •              •              .  • 

«    31  1Q28 

730 

Edmund  B.  Alger  

.      .       "    31,  1929 

706 

James  E.  Mulvanity  

"    31,  1932 

702 

J.  Elwin  Hobart  

"    31,  1930 

Modeling. 

INSTRUCTOR,  SHOPWORK. 

755 

L.  Reginald  Chandler  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1928 

Instructor  and  Assistant  Instructor  of 

Manual  Training. 

782 

Berthe  D.  Dion 

.    Dec.  31,  1929 

SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 

Masters'  Assistants. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

906 

Anna  G.  Cauley  

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

874 

Katherine  A.  Kenney  .... 

8    31,  1933 

858 

Dorothy  C.  Foley  

■    31,  1933 

827 

Annie  Golden  

"    31,  1933 

736 

Jennie  B.  Murphy  

"    31,  1933 

Assistants. 

907 

Marjorie  L.  Bean  

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

841 

Christine  M.  Cole  

"    31,  1930 

837 

Anna  A.  Norton  

"    31,  1933 

831 

Mary  G.  Eastman  

"    31,  1928 

817 

Rachel  T.  Riley  

u    31,  1933 

814 

Doris  Ragolsky  

"    31,  1933 

809 

Ellen  E.  McEvoy  

"    31,  1931 

806 

Margaret  L.  Penney  

"    31,  1931 

799 

Marjorie  C.  Bailey  

"    31,  1932 

784 

Eleanor  Magoun        .      .      .      .  . 

.             "    31,  1933 

783 

Olive  E.  Robinson  

"    31,  1933 

777 

Helen  Z.  Kimball  

"    31,  1933 

765 

Elizabeth  K.  Ladrigan  .... 

"    31,  1933 

763 

Verna  B.  Ames  

"    31,  1931 

744 

Lillian  M.  Haggerty  

"    31,  1933 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR    THE    DEAF  CERTIFICATE. 

Assistants. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

883 

Varsenig  B.  Boyajian  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

861 

u    31,  1933. 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 


Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

841  Edward  C.  Dullea   Dec.  31,  1933 

781  Daniel  J.  Leary   "31,  1933 

777  James  A.  Delay   "31,  1931 

770  James  W.  Driscoll   "31,  1933 

755  John  F.  Meade   "31,  1931 

754  John  P.  Degnan   "31,  1931 

749  George  F.  Cronin   31,1930 

718  John  F.  Kerrigan   "31,  1930 

711  John  A.  Murphy   "  31,1930 

707  Thomas  J.  O'Leary   "31,  1930 

704  John  J.  Hoban   "31,  1931 

702  Leo  J.  Aicardi   "31,  1930 

Assistants. 

787  Catherine  G.  Murray   Dec.  31,  1932 

768  Beatrice  E.  Drake   "    31,  1933 


DAY   CLERICAL   SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Instructors. 


Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

822  Joseph  J.  Bevins   Dec.  31,  1933 

815  Robert  P.  Cunningham           .      .      .    '  .      .  "31,  1932 

Assistants. 

835  Gertrude  B.  Byrne     .......  Dec.  31,  1933 

823  Anna  R.  Moylan   "31,  1933 

760  Iva  M.  Bryant   "31,  1933 

704  Jessie  Kalter   "31,  1930 


DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 

XXX. —  (Shop    Instructors,    Vocational    Assistants    and  Trade 
Assistants  in  Dat  or  Evening  Trade,  Continuation  and 
Intermediate  Schools.) 

auto  mech. 

Rating.  Name. 

894  Gustav  F.  Virchow 

S46  William  F.  Gill  . 

821  William  McKenzie 

SOS  Edward  J.  Fickett 

793  Joseph  Beaton 

770  Edward  A.  Burns 

751  William  B.  Dahill 

749  Phillips  M.  Brooks 


CertiBcate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1928 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1932 

■  31,  1930 

■  31,  1928 
"  31,  1929 
"  31,  1933 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 

CABINETMAKING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

774       Peter  T.  Flaherty   Dec.  31,  1930 

701       Freeman  D.  Shepherd   "31,  1930 

700       Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom   "    31,  1928 

CARPENTRY. 

805       Edwin  Johnson   Dec.  31,  1928 

769       Harry  J.  Tobin   "31,  1929 

COMMERCIAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

865       Elizabeth  M.  Upton   .   Dec.  31,  1933 

864       Jennie  M.  Carlson   "    31,  1932 

DRAFTING. 

944       Edward  W.  Dixon   Dec.  31,  1932 

871]      George  W.  Seaburg   "  31,1932 

871  j     Albert  E.  Artis   "  31,1933 

861       Carl  H.  Oquist   "    31,  1928 

831       William  A.  Courchene   "    31,  1927 

828       Victor  J.  Lemay   "    31,  1932 

7921      Edward  J.  Oakes   "31,1931 

792  j      Emery  A.  Lavellee     .      .      ...      .            .  "  31,1933 

747      James  T.  Joyce                                              .  "    31,  1933 

700       Arthur  G.  Hamilton   "    31,  1928 

DRESSMAKING. 

842       Ulla  G.  Karlsson   Dec.  31,  1927 

840       Anna  C.  Craft   "31,  1931 

781       Rose  Mirabile   "31,  1933 

729       Magdalena  C.  Columbus   "    31,  1930 

ELECTRICITY. 

861       George  E.  Crabtree   Dec.  31,  1933 

840       John  F.  Sullivan   "    31,  1933 

837       Irl  Robert  Clarke   "31,  1932 

834       Robert  E.  West   "31,  1930 

825       Stanley  F.  Janik  .      .    "    31,  1933 

809       John  J.  Peers   "    31,  1933 

808      William  F.  Sheehan   "    31,  1933 

791       John  Y.  Murray   "31,  1927 

740       John  A.  Nawn   "    31,  1933 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

857      Joseph  F.  Burke   Dec.  31,  1931 

840       James  H.  Ginns   "    31,  1928 

793  Leo  Renaud   "    31,  1931 

791}     James  R.  Conners   "  31,1928 

791 J      Edward  A.  Mason   "31,  1927 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

779       James  E.  Carter   Dec.  31,  1931 

743       Charles  F.  Rosen   «  31,1930 

715       Henry  J.  McKinnon   "    31,  1928 

MASONRY. 

746       John  W.  O'Toole   Dec.  31,  1933 

MILLINERY. 

905       Agnes  F.  Graham   Dec.  31,  1931 

MILL  WORK. 

873       Anthony  F.  Mayr   Dec.  31,  1933 

PAINTING  AND  DECORATING. 

748       John  L.  Collins   Dec.  31,  1932 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

840       Freeman  D.  Shepherd   Dec.  31,  1932 

836       Alexander  F.  Rowe   "    31,  1928 

824       Thomas  H.  Johnston   "31,  1932 

809       Frederick  J.  Faulstick   "    31,  1933 

784       Charles  W.  Stahl   "31,  1933 

770       Albert  E.  Clarkson   "31,  1928 

754  Clarence  E.  Damon   "    31,  1928 

745       John  H.  Ericson   "    31,  1933 

PLUMBING. 

892       William  T.  Hanigan   Dec.  31,  1933 

858       George  W.  McXeill   "31.  1933 

828       John  F.  Murphy   "31,  1928 

POWER  MACHINE  OPERATING. 

827       Mary  T.  Doyle   Dec.  31,  1932 

PRINTING. 

804       William  C.  Walsh   Dec.  31,  1933 

786       Arthur  H.  Kipp   "31.  1933 

769       Horatio  X.  Lamont   "    31,1 933 

713       P.  Francis  Hogan   "31,  1933 

712       Harry  A.  Harris   "    31,  1931 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

855       George  B.  Van  Dalinda   Dec.  31,  1932 

850       James  M.  Macintyre   "31,  1933 

807       Ralph  R.  Callahan   "31,  1933 

773       George  Rogers   "31,  1933 

772       Stephen  T.  Reilly   "31,  1933 

755  John  Robertson   "31,  1932 

UPHOLSTERY 

898       Raymond  M.  Fallona       ......  Dec.  31,  1931 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 

XXXI-A. —  (Master's  Assistant  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls: 
Heads  of  Departments  (Both  Shop  and  Academic)  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls;  Shop  Foreman  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade 
Schools;    Continuation  School   and  Intermediate  Schools.) 


AUTO  MECHANICS. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

823       Edward  J.  Fickett   Dec.  31,  1933 

819       William  McKenzie   "31,  1930 

771       Edward  A.  Burns   "31,  1928 

721       Daniel  J.  Galvin   "31,  1931 

carpentry. 

817       John  F.  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1932 

773  Arthur  L.  MacRae     .......  "  31,1930 

759       Edwin  Johnson   "    31,  1928 

DRAFTING. 

903       Edward  W.  Dixon   Dec.  31,  1932 

840       George  W.  Seaburg   "    31,  1933 

789  Albert  H.  Hanly   "    31,  1928 

788       Edward  J.  Oakes   "    31,  1931 

774  Albert  C.  Dove   "  31,1928 

743       Victor  J.  Lemay                                            .  "31,1933 

DRESSMAKING. 

890      Kathryn  Whalen   Dec.  31,  1931 

813       Katherine  Bergen   "    31,  1931 

ELECTRICITY. 

872       Alanson  O.  Dawes   Dec.  31,  1933 

853       Chester  S.  Sevrens   "    31,  1933 

839       Francis  Tobin   "    31,  1933 

797       Francis  J.  Hynes   "    31,  1933 

759       John  Y.  Murray   "    31,  1931 

MACHINE  OPERATING. 

729       Bertha  D.  Tucker   Dec.  31,  1927 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

836      James  H.  Ginns   Dec.  31,  1928 

835       John  T.  Mendenhall   "    31,  1930 

790  Joseph  D.  Mahoney  "31,  1932 

766      Charles  Laird   "31,  1931 

765       James  E.  Carter   "    31,  1931 

720       George  N.  Bergh   "    31,  1931 

MILLINERY. 

803       Lily  W.  Jewett   Dec.  31,  1931 

PAINTING  AND  DECORATING. 

791  John  A.  England   Dec.  31,  1933 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


PLUMBING. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

780       George  H.  Hey   Dec.  31,  1933 

PRINTING. 

856       Cyril  W.  Shovelier   Dec.  31,  1933 

•846       Charles  A.  Bossi  :   "    31,  1933 

844       Frank  P.  Rich   "31,  1933 

784       John  A.  Rice   "31,  1933 

778       Albert  F.  Hanrahan   "31,  1933 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

820       Daniel  J.  Jameson   Dec.  31,  1930 

UPHOLSTERY. 

889       Raymond  M.  Fallona   Dec.  31,  1931 


XXXI-B. —  (Co-operative  Instructors  and  Co-ordinators  in  Day 
High  Schools;  Division  Foremen,  Division  Heads  and  Shop 
Superintendent  in  the  Boston  Trade  School;  Division  Fore- 
men and  Heads  of  Division  in  the  Continuation  School;  and 
Instructors  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Day  High  Schools.) 


AUTO  MECHANICS. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

820  Samuel  R.  Romano   Dec.  31,  1933 

806       Charles  M.  McKenzie   "31,  1933 

773       Edward  A.  Burns   "    31,  1928 

CARPENTRY. 

809  Orren  R.  Tarr   Dec.  31,  1931 

DRAFTING. 

932       Chester  B.  Hammond   Dec.  31  1933 

810  Edward  J.  Oakes   "31,  1933 

792       John  O.  Baker   "31,  1933 

ELECTRICITY. 

851       John  Y.  Murray   Dec.  31,  1931 

844       Vashni  M.  Marchant   "    31,  1933 

842       Charles  F.  L'Hommedieu   "31,  1933 

834       Chester  S.  Sevrens   "31,  1933 

821  Michael  J.  A.  English   "31,  1933 

819       Albert  L.  Edson   "31,  1929 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

890       Charles  F.  Rothera   Dec.  31,  1933 

849       William  J.  Doherty                                          .  "31,  1928 

790      Albert  J.  Pfau   "31,  1932 

717       Reinhold  L.  Swan   "    31,  1930 

714       Henry  S.  Needham   "  31,1929 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Concluded. 

PATTERNMAKING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

779       James  B.  Cummings   Dec.  31,  1932 

774  Louis  A.  Van  Ham   "31,  1930 

756       George  E.  Shepherd   "31,  1930 

PRINTING. 

833       Patrick  J.  Smith   Dec.  31,  1927 

775  Cyril  W.  Shovelier   "31,  1933 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

743       Daniel  J.  Jameson   Dec.  31,  1933 

717       Frank  L.  Ogilvie   "31,  1930 

UPHOLSTERY. 

829       Raymond  M.  Fallona   Dec.  31,  1931 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838       Ralph  W.  Babb  Dec.  31,  1928 


ASSISTANT  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 
Drawing. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

897  Elfrida  V.  Callister   Dec.  31,  1929 

866  Marjorie  Loring   "    31,  1933 

858  Mary  U.  Yaffee   "31,  1930 

800  Maud  J.  Bray   "    31,  1930 

754  Mollie  E.  Collins   "31,  1933 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838       James  A.  Ecker  Dec.  31,  1932 


ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

906  Elsie  M.  Eckman   Dec.  31,  1932 

844  Alice  G.  Mason   "31,  1932 

800  M.  Edith  Moran   "    31,  1933 

783  Dorothy  M.  Cuddy    ........  "  31,1932 


EXAMINER  IN  PENMANSHIP  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

814       Margaret  M.  Garvey  Dec.  31,  1931 
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INSTRUCTOR  OF  MILITARY  DRILL. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

829 

Robert  V.  Dallahan  

Dec.  31,  1933 

809 

Charles  B.  McCarthy  

31,  1928 

789 

Eugene  E.  Stowell  

31,  1929 

704 

31,  1928 

SCHOOL  NURSE  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

873 

Ivy  B.  Chase  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

854 

Mary  A.  Clifford  

« 

31,  1933 

849 

Marie  M.  Moylan  

31,  1931 

840 

Margaret  A.  Duffy  

k 

31,  1931 

825 

Ruth  M.  Thompson  

« 

31,  1931 

823 

Dorothy  F.  Cronin  

« 

31,  1932 

821 

Rose  A.  Murphy  

u 

31,  1931 

819 

Julia  G.  Cronin  

u 

31,  1930 

817 

Ruth  M.  Corcoran  

K 

31,  1932 

813 

Alice  M.  Gaffney  

« 

31,  1931 

812 

Dorothy  E.  Hooper  

« 

31,  1932 

811 

Grace  Moynihan  

31,  1933 

806 

Margaret  V.  Gill  

a 

31,  1933 

796 

Mary  E.  Barry  

u 

31,  1932 

795 

Margaret  J.  Cooper  

u 

31,  1933 

794 

Mercy  H.  Smith  

u 

31,  1931 

792 

Dorothy  A.  McManus  

a 

31,  1932 

787 

Bertha  C.  Walsh  

« 

31,  1933 

784 

Mary  M.  Donahue  

u 

31,  1932 

779 

Katharine  Reid  Sullivan  

31,  1927 

778 

Katherine  J.  Heffernan  

31,  1932 

776 

Margaret  T.  Linehan  

I 

31,  1928 

770 

Elsie  R.  Morley  

« 

31,  1928 

768 

Esther  P.  Smith  

31,  1931 

766 

Evelyn  L.  Gardner  

31,  1928 

765 

Elizabeth  F.  Powers  

31,  1932 

762 

Anna  T.  Ahern  

« 

31,  1932 

760 

Ethel  B.  M.  McKevitt  

u 

31,  1928 

758 

Josephine  G.  Gould  

u 

31,  VXV2 

756 

Anna  Gallagher  

■ 

31,  1928 

752 

Catherine  D.  McNamara  

u 

31,  1932 

750 

Mary  A.  Roach  

u 

31,  1933 

748 

Margaret  C.  Doherty  

u 

31,  1930 

730 

Lucy  T.  O'Kane  

u 

31,  1927 

692 

Gertrude  A.  Lambert  

u 

31,  1927 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.) 
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Abbott,  Dorothy  W  30  Dean  avenue,  Franklin  13 

Adams,  Caroline  M  19  Fairfax  street,  West  Newton  36 

Charlotte  L  42  Wyman  street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

A'Hearn,  Marie  E  19  Bruce  street,  Dorchester  20 

Ahern,  Anna  T  1  Hosmer  street,  Marlborough  46 

Marie  R  97  Centre  street,  Brookline  34 

Aicardi,  Leo  J  109  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  40 

Alciere,  Frank  L.  P  1024  Broadway,  West  Somerville  10 

Alemi,  Peter  A  106  Bickford  street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Alger,  Edmund  B  629  Watertown  street,  Newtonville  39 

Ambrose,  John  F  15  Howe  avenue,  South  Boston  38 

Ames,  Verna  B  20  Harrington  street,  Waverly  39 

Anderson,  Edwin  C  123  Pine  street,  Wollaston  38 

Elna  C  357  Charles  street,  Boston  16 

Robert  J  400  Main  street,  Wethersfield,  Conn.  13 

Thelma  M  26  Cornauba  street,  Roslindale  26,  32 

Armstrong,  May  E  102  Bird  street,  Dorchester  23 

Aronson,  Lillian  C  2  Sutherland  road,  Brighton  22 

Arrell,  Lillian  G  18  Salem  street,  Winchester  35 

Artis,  Albert  E  42  Bay  View  street,  Quincy  Point  41 

Ascolillo,  Jeannette  19  Gordon  street,  West  Somerville  30 

Atkinson,  Stewart  B  Upton  14 

Augusta,  Mabel  L  14  Victory  road,  Dorchester  31 

Austin,  Helen  A  103  Hemenway  street,  Suite  6,  Boston  10 

May  M  Belcher  town  15 

Avard,  Isabel  29  Amherst  street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  37 

Avin,  Samuel  220  Paris  street,  East  Boston  19 

B. 

Babb,  Ralph  W  29  Basset  street,  Lynn  45 

Bailey,  Marjorie  C  Tremont  street,  South  Duxbury  39 

Richard  E  276  Washington  avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.  15 

Baker,  John  O  109  Rockview  street,  Jamaica  Plain  44 

Rachel  F  !   North  Conway,  N.  H.  11 

Robert  E  31  Ashfield  street,  Roslindale  13 

Bamberg,  Beatrice  C  141  Hollingsworth  street,  Mattapan  21 

Barry,  Edmund  H  37  Edison  Green,  Dorchester  30 

George  F  7  Lothian  road,  Brighton  12,  30 

Helen  A  6  Maryland  street,  Dorchester  29 

Helen  L  27  Speedwell  street,  Dorchester  18 

Isabelle  C  11  Mather  street,  Dorchester  20 

Mary  E  174  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  46 

Veronica  162  Lowell  avenue,  Newtonville  12 

William  F  31  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  29 

Bartholomew,  Constance  48  South  street,  Medford  32,  34 

Bartick,  Mary  C  219  L  street,  South  Boston  18 

Bartlett,  Marion  L  80  Dakota  street,  Dorchester  33 

Bates,  Adaline  30  Preston  street,  Danvers  16 

Marian  W  8  Cypress  Apartments,  Brookline  13 

Baum,  Annie  11  Intervale  street,  Roxbury  37 

Bayard,  Hannah  R  27  Bradlee  street,  Dorchester  18 
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Bean,  Florence  E  587  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  22 

Marjorie  L  49  Grove  street,  Stougbton  39 

Beaton,  Joseph  17  Florence  avenue,  Medford  40 

Belanger,  Lillian  A  17  Constable  street,  Malone,  N.  Y.  15 

Bennett,  John  1  57  Clifton  street,  Uphams  Corner  14 

Bergen,  Katherine  32  Columbia  street,  Brookline  43 

Bergh,  George  N  779  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury  43 

Berlin,  Ruth  S  5  Park  street,  Brookline  15 

Berman,  Sadie  584  Salem  street,  Maiden  34 

Beverage,  Lyford  P  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  11 

Bevins,  Joseph  J  12  River  street,  Plymouth,  N.  H.  40 

Biggane,  Sara  T  15  Trowbridge  street,  Suite  6,  Cambridge  16 

Bishop,  Audrea  1254  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  24,  36 

Bligh,  Marguerite  A  37  Benton  road,  Somerville  11 

Blinstrub,  Wanda  H  5S  Market  street,  Brighton  14 

Bloomberg,  J.  Lillian  6  Comins  terrace,  Roxbury  22,  36 

Bogrette,  Florence  G  55  Fairmont  street,  Dorchester  22,  36 

Bolton,  Gladys  0  26  Dunreath  street,  Roxbury  36 

Bossi,  Charles  A  32  Burgess  street,  Dorchester  44 

Boyajian,  Varsenig  B  60  Westland  avenue,  Suite  23,  Boston  39 

Bragan,  Irene  M  25  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester  12 

Bray,  Maud  J  35  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Roxbury  45 

Brennan,  Dorothy  A  80  Elm  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Ellinor  M  50  Peterboro  street,  Boston  21 

Bresnahan,  Dorothy  E  39S  Essex  street,  Salem  16 

Brickley,  Edward  F  10  Whitten  street,  Dorchester  18 

Bridges,  Frank  L  189  Everett  street,  Suite  9,  Wollaston  14 

Broder,  Marie  F  11  Fenwood  road,  Boston  27 

Brodie,  Ruth  S  366  Tappan  street,  Brookline  24 

Brooks,  Phillips  N  182  Forest  street,  Medford  40 

Brown,  David  H  372  Sumner  avenue,  Springfield  12 

Hannah  P  126  Washington  street,  Marblehead  34 

Miriam  R  68  Brcokings  street,  Medford  Hillside  18 

Shirley  S  Box  105,  Onset  10 

Willis  C  66  Cleveland  street,  Arlington  38 

Bryan,  Dolores  97  Green  street,  Melrose  20 

Bryant,  Harry  E  22  Prescott  street,  Newtonville  10 

Helen  C  51  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  37 

Iva  M  54  Albano  street,  Roslindale  40 

Myrna  F  149  Birch  street,  Roslindale  22 

Burbank,  Franklyn  J  Box  196,  Livermore  Falls,  Me.  46 

Burke,  Anna  T  18  Union  street,  Charlestown  23 

Gertrude  M  57  Rogers  street,  West  Quincy  30 

Joseph  F  ■  46  Loring  street,  Hyde  Park  41, 

Lillian  L  47  Larchmont  street,  Dorchester  26 

Margaret  E  60  Alban  street,  Dorchester  19 

Mary  J  78  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Paul  M  128  Liberty  street,  Rockland  30,  31,  33 

Burns,  Anna  C  11  Emerald  street,  Hingham  35 

Anna  T  39  Henley  street,  Charlestown  22 

Edward  A  140  Willow  street,  Waltham  40,  43,  44 

Elizabeth  D  12  Woodlawn  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20,  21 

Mary  McMahon  6  Rodman  street,  West  Roxbury  34 

Ruth  K  23  Clifton  avenue,  Salem  37 

Thomas  P  11  Lenoxdalc  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Burr,  Linda  F  101  Radcliffe  street,  Dorchester  20 

Butler,  Mary  C  456  Meridian  street,  East  Boston  23 

Mary  C  38  Charles  street,  Auburndale  34 

Matthew  P  275  Prospect  street,  Cambridge  11 

Buxbaum,  Blanche  21  Munroe  street,  Roxbury  25,  32 

Byrne,  Gertrude  B  6  Mellen  street,  Dorchester  40 

Byrnes,  Walter  J  14  Samoset  street,  Dorchester  27 
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Cadigan,  Mary  C  93  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  28 

Callahan,  Anne  M  23  South  Fair  view  street,  Roslindale  24 

Margaret  R  97  Vernon  street,  Norwood  24 

Ralph  R  27  South  Stowell  street,  Worcester  42 

Theresa  M  497  Main  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  12 

Callanan,  James  A.  S  2  Fairland  street,  Boston  18 

Callister,  Elfrida  V  30  Kimball  road,  Arlington  45 

Campana,  Josephine  E  29  Cooper  street,  Boston  23 

Campbell,  Laurette  A  5  Van  Winkle  street,  Dorchester  33 

Cantor,  Augusta  136  Crawford  street,  Roxbury  32 

Carew,  Mary  T  54  Mather  street,  Dorchester  22 

Carey,  Gertrude  M  40  Custer  street,  Jamaica  Plain  34 

Carlson,  Jennie  M  72  Cleveland  street,  Arlington  41 

Carnegie,  Marion  L  77  Gustine  street,  Dorchester  11 

Carnes,  Muriel  V  77  Temple  street,  West  Roxbury  37 

Carpenter,  Bryan  L  332  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

RachelS  Sandwich  12 

Carr,  Mary  C  17  Imrie  road,  Allston  23 

Carrington,  George  O  17  Meridian  street,  Maiden  27 

Carroll,  Francis  P  29  Sunnyside  street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Carter,  James  E  2A  Buttonwood  street,  Dorchester  42,  43 

Carton,  Margaret  M  12  Surrey  street,  Brighton  25 

Carty,  Elizabeth  M  29  Prince  street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Casey,  Joseph  P  837  Third  street,  South  Boston  18 

Leo  P  1107  Winthrop  avenue,  Beachmont  29,  33 

Mary  F  42  Sharon  street,  Boston  28 

Cashman,  Katherine  G  41  Waldeck  street,  Dorchester  20 

Caton,  Florence  B  19  Bow  street,  Edgewood,  Providence,  R.  I.  13 

Cauley,  Anna  G  -  21  Athelwold  street,  Dorchester  39 

Cavanaugh,  Mary  E  South  Windsor,  Conn.  34 

Cederberg,  Charles  A  8  West  Quincy  street,  West  Somerville  15 

Chandler,  I,.  Reginald  44  Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  39 

Chapman,  George  L  9  Caton  street,  Mattapan  15 

Mabelle  S  26  Moreland  street,  Roxbury  37 

Chase,  Ivy  B  44  Rogers  avenue,  West  Somerville  46 

Cheever,  John  P  63  Taunton  avenue,  Rockland  14 

Cheney,  J.  Maynard  335  Eliot  street,  Milton  14 

Chesley,  Marion  45  Century  street,  West  Medford  12 

Childs,  Jennie  V  42  Dakota  street,  Dorchester  22 

Chittick,  Lucy  M  79  Arlington  street,  Hyde  Park  26 

Clahane,  Gladys  C  ,  626  South  street,  Roslindale  21 

Clancy,  Margaret  B  514  East  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  21 

Clark,  Henry  C  1  Highland  Park,  Roxbury  30 

Clarke,  Irl  Robert  20  Sackett  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  41 

Marguerite  35  Park  street,  Brockton  31 

Clarkson,  Albert  E  1  Maple  Leaf  road,  Worcester  42 

Cleary,  Harold  J  44  Prospect  street,  Brockton  31,  33 

Margaret  E  45  St.  Rose  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Mary  A.  C  91  Centre  street,  Dorchester  31 

Clifford,  Julia  M  203  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  •  27 

Mary  A  945  Walnut  street,  Newton  Highlands  46 

Ruth  M  11  Falmouth  avenue,  Brockton  13 

Wilhelmina  M  11  Taft  street,  Dorchester  10 

Cluck,  Julia  18  Balfour  street,  Roxbury  21 

Cobb,  Forrest  W  460  Lexington  street,  Waltham  13 

Coffey,  Geraldine  M  179  Appleton  street,  Cambridge  25 

Cohan,  Delia  G  139  Rowe  street,  Roslindale  23 

Cohen,  Eva  G  '  59  Hutchings  street,  Roxbury  26 

Florence  G  75  Waumbeck  street,  Roxbury  23 

Helen  N  1918  Beacon  street,  Brighton  38 

Cole,  Christine  M  168  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  39 
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Coleman,  Agnes  C  6  Pearl  street,  Natick  34 

Catharine  G  17  Burney  street,  Roxbury  27 

Colgan,  Ruth  V  18  Paisley  park,  Dorchester  25,  32 

Collins,  John  E  38  Nelson  street,  Dorchester  18 

John  L  92  Broadway,  Wakefield  42 

Katherine  H  47  Strathmore  road,  Brighton  32 

Mollie  E  753  East  Broadway,  South  Boston  15,  28,  45 

Columbus,  Magdelena  C  85  Audubon  road  41 

Colwell,  Eleanor  a  S  69  Birch  street,  Roslindale  24 

Mary  1  186  Heath  street,  Roxbury  26 

Comiskey,  Margaret  M  Haven  street,  Dover  38 

Condon,  Elizabeth  P  83  Ardale  street,  Roslindale  20 

John  J  98  Church  street,  Bristol,  R.  I.  14 

Connell,  Anastasia  M  14  Tremont  street,  Cambridge  32 

Katherine  A  41  St.  Andrew  road,  Orient  Heights  17 

Connelly,  Lillian  M  51  Monument  avenue,  Charlestown  26 

Margaret  G  80  Francis  street,  Boston  18 

Margaret  M  349  Adams  street,  Dorchester  34 

Thomas  M  21  Whitten  street,  Dorchester  30 

Conners,  James  R  18  Greenhalge  avenue,  Everett  41 

Connor,  Christopher  A  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  13 

Connors,  Mary  J  172  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  27 

Conroy,  Helen  E  87  Derby  street,  West  Newton  34 

Coombs,  Ruby  1  116  Putnam  street,  Quincy  15 

Cooper,  Margaret  J  8  Park  avenue,  Winchester  46 

Corchemny,  Edith  E  25  Lynde  street,  Boston  21 

Corcoran,  John  W  7  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  10 

Ruth  M  56  Windsor  street,  Arlington  46 

Corkery,  Margaret  M  15  Morley  street.  Roxbury  26 

Corrigan,  Helen  M  72  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  28 

Costello,  Alice  A  108  Whitman  street,  Maiden  23 

Elizabeth  Oldham  260  Pleasant  street,  Norwood  35 

Cotter,  Cornelius  G  100  Keith  street,  West  Roxbury  16 

Mary  E  495  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  21 

Coughlan,  Mary  R  135  Bank  street,  Abington  35 

Coughlin,  Anna  K.  M  11  Brooks  street,  Maynard  34 

Mary  V  68  Commonwealth  avenue,  Concord  Junction  35 

Ruth  F  90  Centre  street,  Dorchester  24 

Courchene,  William  A  98  Warren  avenue,  Hyde  Park  41 

Cowan,  Mary  J  20  Roslin  street,  Dorchester  37 

Cox.  Adeline  E  26  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  30 

Ruth  E  169  Buckminster  road,  Brookline  11 

Crabtree.  George  E  283  Howard  street,  Lawrence  41 

Craffey,  Antoinette  C  810  Parker  street,  Roxbury  26 

Craft,  Anna  C  599  Broadway,  Everett  41 

Crane,  Martha  E  298  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Craven,  Margaret  C  71  Winter  street,  Portland,  Maine  28,  34 

Cray,  John  F  364  Quincy  street,  Dorchester  17 

Creagh,  Katherine  E.  L  24  Kerwin  street,  Dorchester  31 

Creed,  Winifred  G  197  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  37 

Crimmins,  Bertha  M  31  Newport  street,  Dorchester  23 

Crockett.  Mark  V  33  School  street,  Gloucester    .  11 

Croker,  Mary  A  308  Needham  street,  Newton  Upper  Falls  28 

Cronin,  Anne  V  13  Hamilton  street,  Dorchester  38 

Dorothy  F  9  Ashford  street,  Allston  46 

George  F    147  Cottage  street,  New  Bedford  40 

Julia  G  27  Juliette  street,  Dorchester  46 

Timothy  H  s  4  Frederick  terrace,  Dorchester  27 

Crook,  Esther  M  7  Sumner  park,  Dorchester  33 

Crowley,  Catherine  L  11  Mansfield  street,  Allston  23,  36 

Catherine  M  21  Warrenton  street,  Boston  20 

Helena  M  302  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester  3 1 
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Crowely,  Lillian  C  41  G  street,  South  Boston  22 

Ruth  M  1015  Dorchester  avenue-  Dorchester  26,  36 

Cuddy,  Dorothy  M  114  Powderhoupe  Boulevard,  West  Somerville  45 

Culhane,  Anna  B  35  Mellen  street,  Cambridge  16 

Cullen,  Catherine  R  IS  Cherry  street,  Lynn  34 

Mabel  F  7  Austin  street,  Hyde  Park  37 

Cummings,  Irene  If  6  North  21st  street,  East  Orange,  X.  J.  30 

James  B  15  Harvard  terrace,  Allston  45 

Mary  B  140  Walnut  street,  Dorchester  28 

Mildred  P  335  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  19 

Cunney,  Thomas  J  11J  Fowler  street,  Salem  30 

Cunningham,  Robert  P  9  Rice  street,  Framingham  40 

Curran,  Alice  G  11  Bardwell  street,  Jamaica  Plain  34 

Anna  V  299  Church  street,  Marlboro  29 

Elizabeth  D  51  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  20 

Katherine  E  249  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  25 

Mary  A  22  Hiawatha  road,  Mattapan  33 

Mary  P  223  Gold  street,  South  Boston  22 

Timothy  J  299  Church  street,  Marlboro  14 

Curtin,  Theresa  C  93  Governors  avenue,  Medford  35 

D. 

Dahill,  William  B  15  Moraine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  40 

Daley,  Eleanor  E  3451  Washington  street,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Dallahan,  Robert  V  25  Endicott  street,  Canton  46 

Dalton,  Josephine  Y  42  Asbiord  street,  Allston  29 

Daly,  Florence  E  4S  Elmore  street,  Roxbury  38 

George  F  444  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  10 

Kathleen  A  83  Terrace  road,  Medford  23,  36 

Kathleen  C  320  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  37 

Damon,  Clarence  E  1450  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  39,  42 

Daunt,  Marie  F  26  Midland  street,  Dorchester  28 

Davenport,  Marjorie  H  53  Madison  street,  West  Medford  31 

Pauline  G  6  Court  street,  Concord,  X.  H.  37 

Davis,  George  T  119  Pendleton  street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  12 

Dawes,  Alan  son  O  51  Linden  street,  Everett  43 

Deegan,  Mary  J  30  Sycamore  street,  Somerville  31 

Deeley,  Gerard  J  54  Armandine  street,  Dorchester  19 

Deely,  Thomas  A  54  Armandine  street,  Dorchester  28 

Degnan,  John  P  426  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  35,  40 

Delahunt,  Mary  A  4434  Washington  street,  Roslindale  30 

Delany,  Katherine  M  12  Warwick  road,  Brookline  37 

Delay,  James  A  291  Bunker  Hill  street,  Charlestown  40 

DeMeulenaer,  Irene  J  19  Sudan  street,  Dorchester  21 

Dempsey,  Catherine  M  418  Belgrade  avenue,  West  Roxbury  20 

Denvir,  Robert  F,  jr  29  Hooker  street,  Allston  IS 

Derby,  Helen  P  Pond  street,  North  Easton  38 

Desmond,  Alice  L  5S3  Beacon  street,  Boston  23 

Helen  G  131  East  Cottage  street,  Dorchester  23 

Diack,  Eva  O  47  Independence  avenue,  Quincy  34 

Dinegan,  Alice  W  133  Oakleigh  road,  Newton  10 

Dion,  Ber the  D  85  Broad waj-,  Norwood  39 

Dixon,  Edward  W  11  Wigglesworth  street,  Roxbury  41,  43 

Mary  L  19  Rowena  street,  Ashmont  20 

Dobbyn,  John  F.,  Jr  70  Pearl  street,  Charlestown  19 

Doggett,  Agnes  G  Sandy  Valley,  Dedham  IS 

Doherty,  Aloyse  P  2  Fair  land  street,  Roxbury  10 

Catherine  M  50  Mystic  street,  Charlestown  32 

Emily  F  50  Mystic  street,  Charlestown  26 

Margaret  C  152  Park  street,  West  Roxbury  46 

Mary  C  8  Mercer  street,  South  Boston  23 

William  J  4  Mt  Vernon  avenue,  Charlestown  44 
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Dolliver,  Mildred  A  1595  Centre  street,  Roslindale  22 

Donahoe,  Alice  J  26  Everett  street.  Dorchester  23 

Mary  M  379  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  46 

Donahue,  Alice  R  60  Cedar  street,  Roxbury  24 

Elizabeth  A  278  Beech  street,  Roslindale  21 

Donigan,  Margaret  B  11  Wadsworth  street,  Allston  24 

Donlan,  Anne  C  High  School  of  Commerce,  Springfield  11 

Donovan,  Bernard  F  108  Austin  street,  Cambridge  12 

Patrick  J  65  Seymour  street,  Roslindale  10 

Dorey,  Louise  F  20  St.  John  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Dougherty,  William  R  21  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  38 

Dove,  Albert  C                                                      .119  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  43 

Dow,  Albert  J  58  Colburn  road,  Wellesley  Hills  13 

Dowd,  Constance  R  7  Atherstone  street,  Boston  18 

Ruth  E  39  East  Central  street,  Natick  34 

Dowling,  William  F  11  Agawam  street,  Dorchester  29 

Downey,  Elizabeth  M  39  High  street,  Charlestown  34 

Ethel  C  56  Linwood  street,  Roxbury  22 

Mary  C  24  Mora  street,  Dorchester  34 

Doyle,  Helen  L  105  Fletcher  street,  Roslindale  27 

Margaret  A  19  Pine  street,  Maiden  21 

Mary  T  80  Hinckley  street,  Somerville  42 

Winifred  M  98  Draper  street,  Dorchester  28 

Drake,  Beatrice  E  10  Dana  street,  Cambridge  30,  40 

Driscoll,  James  W  35  Valley  street,  Medford  40 

Duane,  Dorothea  J  216  River  street,  West  Newton  25 

Louise  216  River  street,  West  Newton  16 

Duffey,  Ellen  L  Box  57,  Hopkinton  11 

Duffy,  Louise  M  55  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  38 

Margaret  A                                                   .  .37  Train  street,  Dorchester  46 

Duggan,  Irene  G  19  Whitman  street,  Lawrence  10 

Dullea,  Edward  C  12  Willis  street,  Dorchester  19,  40 

Dunbar,  Dorothy  F  420  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Dungan,  Thomas  F  48  Cedar  street,  Newton  Lower  Falls  38 

Dunn,  Dorothy  E  160  F  street,  South  Boston  25 

Dwight,  Elizabeth  16  Browne  street,  Brookline  16 

Dwyer,  Helena  F  740  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  23 

Madeleine  C  41  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  27 

Marie  A  305  Third  street,  South  Boston  21 

Mary  1  1  Rogers  place,  Salem  28 

E. 

Eames,  Frederick  L  75  Woodside  avenue,  Winthrop  15 

Earle,  Ethel  J  464  Huntington  avenue  Boston  11 

Eastman,  Mary  G  9  Jackson  court,  Lexington  39 

Eaton,  Beatrice  P  71  Glendale  street,  Dorchester  33 

Mina  B  23  Pearl  street,  Wakefield  37 

Ecker,  James  A  35  Tonawanda  street,  Dorches-ter  45 

Eckman,  Elsie  83  Thornton  street,  Roxbury  45 

Edlund,  Frank  A  1492  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  '  38 

Edson,  Albert  L  370  Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  Brookline  44 

Edwards,  Mary  M  107  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  23 

Eich,  Madaline  M  33  Rutland  street,  Boston  28 

Eldridge,  Katherine  A  27  Conway  street,  Roslindale  22,36 

Ellis,  Dorothy  M  116  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  33 

Ells,  Harriet  E  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  12 

Laura  A  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  12,  29 

England  John  A  42  Conwell  avenue,  Somerville  43 

English,  Michael  J.  A  19  Holmes  street,  Atlantic  44 

Ennice,  Clare  L  21  Holman  street,  Allston  16 

Ericson,  John  H  92  King  street,  Dorchester  42 

Eskin  Sophia  27  Havelock  street,  Dorchester  27 
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Evans,  Grace  A  11  Price  road,  Allston  19 

Joseph  T  117  Avon  street,  Maiden  10 

Eyrick,  Grace  L  305  Harvard  street,  Cambridge  10 

F. 

Falbo,  Rose  M  224  Washington  street,  Brighton  22 

Fallon,  Katherine  M  20  Parkton  road,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Fallona,  Raymond  M  49  South  Bayfield  road,  Atlantic  42,  44,  45 

Fanning,  Julia  M.  H  Gilbertville  17 

Farley,  Genevie ve  J  377  Charles  street,  Boston  22 

Faulstick,  Frederick  J  60  Seymour  street,  Roslindale  42 

Fee,  Eleanor  C  178  Perham  street,  West  Roxbury  37 

Feldman,  Ida  121  Draper  street,  Dorchester  31 

Felton,  Alice  B  20  Woodward  street,  Dorchester  17 

Ferguson,  Lillian  420  Stafford  road.  Fall  River  35 

Fickett,  Edward  J  6  Remick  terrace,  Newton  40,  43 

Finn,  Helen  A  48  Medford  street,  Charlestown  24 

Julius  G  41  Georgia  street,  Roxbury  11 

Finnegan,  Rosemary  E  80  Campbell  street,  Woburn  35 

Finocchiaro,  Josephine  A  31  Rutland  street,  Boston  26 

Fischer,  Florence  M  11  Everdean  street,  Dorchester  19 

Fish,  Blanche  M  37  Bartlett  street,  Beverly  28 

FitzGerald,  Doris  M  19  Dawes  street,  Springfield  16 

Margaret  F  49  Jamaica  street,  Jamaica  Plain  31 

Fitzgerald,  Mildred  M  219  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  32 

Ruth  M  43  Ivy  street,  Boston  33 

Fitzpatrick,  Blanche  E  438  Walpole  street,  Norwood  26 

Flagg,  Laurice  E  17  Edgemere  road,  Quincy  10 

Flaherty,  Anna  M  28  John  street,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.  13 

Edward  B  78  Francis  street,  Roxbury  38 

Peter  T  5  West  Lake  street,  Worcester  41 

Vera  K  52  Percival  street,  Dorchester  31 

Flannelly,  Marie  C  22  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  18 

Fleming,  Bertha  L  18  Howes  street,  Dorchester  31 

Flynn,  Ann  1  47  Mason  street,  West  Somerville  23 

Bernadette  R  73  Clarkson  street,  Dorchester  34 

Elizabeth  C  25  Forest  street,  Maiden  27 

Frank  J                                                        410  High  street,  Bridgewater  29 

Mildred  M  24  Nelson  street,  Dover,  N.  H.  11 

Fogarty,  Grace  M  1  Pickering  avenue,  Roxbury  11 

Foley,  Charles  E  42  East  Newton  street,  Boston  30 

Dorothy  C  86  Willard  street,  East  Milton  39 

Katherine  A   34  Frances  street,  Melrose  11,28 

Ford,  Anna  C  15  Wilson  street,  Natick  34 

Everett  J  96  West  street,  Hyde  Park  14 

Marion  M  32  Templeton  street,  Dorchester  15 

Foristall,  Marion  G  18  Summit  road,  Watertown  16 

Olive  E  18  Summit  road,  Watertown  11 

Forslund,  Svea  E  45  Mattapan  street,  Mattapan  22 

Foss.  Amelia  A  17  Cobden  street,  Roxbury  21 

Fiazier  Francis  P  117  Pearl  street,  Newton  12 

Freiburger,  Mary  R  372  Metropolitan  avenue,  Roslindale  24 

Frolio,  Charles  M  847  Plymouth  street.  Abington  12 

Fuller,  John  E  Addison  street,  South  Essex  10, 13 

G. 

Gaffney,  Alice  M  1137  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge  46 

Rose  E  61  Adams  street,  Maiden  25 

Gale,  Eleanor  G  26  Roseclair  street,  Dorchester  15 
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Gallagher,  Anna  2  Hartford  street,  Roxbury  46 

Anna  C  Bussey  street,  Dedham  29 

Mary  B  100  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  20 

Sarah  E  100  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  34 

Gallivan,  Marian  B  50  Templeton  street,  Dorchester  23 

Galvin,  Daniel  J  389  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  43 

Gertrude  M  25  Dunster  road,  Jamaica  Plain  37 

Grace  G  38  Temple  street,  Boston  35 

Helen  T  87  Highland  avenue,  Maiden  25,28 

Louise  C  23  Beale  street,  Dorchester  24 

Louise  C  40  Harrison  street,  Brookline  37 

Miriam  C  18  Humphrey  street,  Greenwood  27 

Ruth  M  69  Mt.  Ida  road,  Dorchester  37 

Ganley,  Arnold  L  189  Everett  street,  Wollaston  30,  33 

Gardner,  Evelyn  L  35  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  46 

Garrett,  Frances  H  88  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  22,  36 

Garvey,  Margaret  M  144  Cumberland  road,  Lowell  45 

Gaudrault,  Mary  C  13  Elm  street,  Brookline  16 

Geary,  Mary  A  30  Grove  street,  West  Quincy  29 

Gemmel,  Andrew  L  32  Tappan  street,  Roslindale  11 

Germaine,  Esther  M  2  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Dorchester  32 

Gibbons,  John  T  55  Summer  street,  Maynard  12,31 

Gibbons,  Mary  T  279  Water  street,  Clinton  16 

Gilbert.  Emma  L  28  Dracut  street,  Dorchester  35 

Frank  A  72  Tnman  street,  Cambridge  19 

Gildea,  Josephine  F  43  Elmore  street,  Roxbury  20 

Gilfix,  Elliot  A  61  Clinton  street,  Newton  12 

Gill,  Margaret  V  27  Chaucer  street,  East  Boston  46 

William  F  231  Harvard  avenue,  Allston  40 

Gilman,  Marion  C  83  Broadway,  Arlington  18 

Ginns.  James  H  16  West  Baltimore  street,  Lynn  41,  43 

Ginsburg,  Sadie  N  183  Paris  street,  East  Boston  31 

Glancy,  Mary  J  35  Asticou  road,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Gleason,  Helen  B  40  Manning  street,  Roslindale  26,  28 

Mary  A  160  West  Third  street,  South  Boston  32 

Gleeson,  M.  Elizabeth  83  Foster  street,  Brighton  23 

Glennon,  Margaret  M  106  Pierce  street,  Hyde  Park  22 

Godkin,  James  K  204  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  11 

Golden,  Annie  9  Crown  street,  Somerville  39 

Goldnne,  Sadie  268  Normandy  street,  Roxbury  22 

Goldsmith.  Rose  _  32  Woolson  street,  Dorchester  22,  36 

Goodwin,  Lilian  E  48  Holbrook  street,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Gordon,  Frank  V  43  Linden  street,  Needham  13 

Mary  E  28  Alton  place,  Brookline  21 

Solomon  35  Village  street,  Boston  19 

Gorman,  Dorothy  M  27  Queen  street,  Worcester  17 

John  F  176  Howard  street,  Rockland  14 

Gorodetsky,  Helen  24  Harlem  street,  Dorchester  22,  35 

Gould,  Josephine  G  128  Orchard  street,  West  Somerville  46 

Goulston.  Julian  10  Verrill  street,  Dorchester  17 

Graham,  Agnes  F  34  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  42 

Grandfield,  Emma  L  124  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  19 

Grant,  Margaret  E  34  Rockford  street,  Roxbury  20 

Mary  E  562  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  37 

Green,  Arthur  102  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  19 

Greenburg,  Edith  L  82  Kingsdale  street,  Dorchester  22 

Greene,  Vincent  L  72  Strathmore  road,  Brighton  12 

Greenstein,  Bessie  L  59  Wilcock  street  Mattapan  25 

Griffin,  Margaret  H  33  Brookline  street,  North  Abington  35 

Grueter.  Catherine  L  234  Poplar  street,  Roslindale  22 

Guilford,  Vera  N  1  Copeland  place,  Roxbury  30 

Guiney,  Helena  R  1619  Commonwealth  avenue,  Brighton  28 
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Haggerty,  Lillian  107  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  37 

Lillian  M  249  Kittredge  street,  Roslindale  39 

Haight,  Catherine  L  35  Pierce  avenue,  Dorchester  10 

Hale,  Mary  M  250  Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Hallahan,  Agnes  E  28  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  24 

Halloran,  Helen  C  15  Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  Brighton  26 

Hamill,  Nicholas  C  115  Mt.  Auburn  street,  Cambridge  11 

Hamilton,  Arthur  G  5  Marion  road,  Belmont  41 

Catherine  A  6  Hollis  street,  Holliston  35 

Esther  D  42  Francesca  avenue,  West  Somerville  37 

Hammond,  Chester  B  66  Hillcrest  road,  Needham  44 

Hammons,  Rosalynde  47  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Hanigan,  William  T  3  Allen  street,  Boston  42 

Hanley,  Catherine  M  66  Raymond  street,  Eapt  Weymouth  28 

Mary  A  11  East  Newton  street,  Boston  35 

Hanlon,  Hannah  J  10  Appleton  terrace,  Watertown  23 

Hanly,  Albert  H  48  Flynt  street,  Norfolk  Downs  43 

Hanna,  Labeebee  263  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Hannon,  Mildred  J  4186  Washington  street,  Roslindale  26 

Hanrahan,  Albert  F  69  Tyndale  street,  Roslindale  44 

Hantz,  Beatrice  G  8  Copley  street,  Roxbury  32 

Harding,  Blanche  W  1  Cumberland  street,  Boston  19 

Harrington,  Anna  G  <•  11  Ticknor  street,  South  Boston  25 

Hazel  A  21  Harris  street,  Maiden  25 

Marie  T  11  Elmdale  street,  Dorchester  11,28 

Harris,  Harry  A  50  Townsend  street,  Roxbury  42 

Hazel  S  207  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  22,  36 

Nathan  P  82  Oak  street,  Somerville  38 

Hart,  Mary  B  17  Potosi  street,  Dorchester  24 

Haskell  Frances  B  19  Tapham  street,  Medford  17 

Hastry,  Mary  W  30  Dorset  street,  Dorchester  24 

Hawkins,  Florence  M  39  St.  Margaret  street,  Dorchester  21 

Hayes,  Anna  G  432  East  Fifth  street.  South  Boston  22 

Ella  T  282  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  25 

George  E  10  Crescent  Hill,  Wakefield  30 

Hilda  P  31  Lookout  road,  Medford  25,  32 

Lucille  M  29  Elmore  street,  Roxbury  36 

Hazzard,  Alvira  558  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  34 

Healey,  Francis  G  141  Bright  street,  Waltham  39 

Healy,  Margaret  H  .413  Washington  street,  Dorchester  37 

Hechinger,  Lloyd  A  42  Fox  street,  Dorchester  31 

Hecht,  Lena  176  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  27 

Heffernan,  Elizabeth  M  32  Orkney  road,  Brighton  32 

Katherine  J  48  Sterling  street,  Worcester  46 

Hennessey,  Elizabeth  386  West  Union  street,  East  BridgeWteter  35 

Julia  R  1322  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Louise  M  14  Perham  street,  West  Roxbury  20 

Herlihy,  Mary  M  32  East  Brookline  street,  Boston  24 

Hey,  George  H  15  Albany  street,  Wollaston  44 

Hickey,  Margaret  A  316  Summit  avenue,  Brighton  27 

Mary  E  72  Pine  street,  Milford  12 

Ruth  E  39  Emerson  street,  Wakefield  33 

Higgins,  Raymond  F  Lincoln  street,  North  Easton  38 

Higley,  Helen  J  15  Metcalf  street,  Roslindale  33 

Hill,  Olive  C  37  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  19 

Hilton,  Mary  C  64  Capen  street,  Dorchester  31 

Hinchey,  Margaret  M  17  Pine  street,  Waltham  31 

Hoban,  John  J  39  Mansfield  street,  Somerville  40 

Hobart,  J.  Elwin  316  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  39 

Hobbs,  C.  Frances  181  Temple  street,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  34 

Hoffman,  Rae  F  808  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  16 
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Hogan,  Elizabeth  A  17  Barton  street,  Salem  35 

P.  Francis  37  Royal  avenue,  Cambridge  42 

Hohman,  Marie  L  214  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  20 

Holm,  Elizabeth  76  Everdean  street,  Dorchester  22 

Holt,  Orville  Granger  169  Harvard  street,  Medford  38 

Holteen,  Ebba  P  24  Gothland  street,  Quincy  16 

Hooper,  Dorothy  E  76  Bowler  street,  East  Lynn  46 

Hosman,  Margaret  M  2  Grant  street,  Natick  31 

Howard,  Hazel  M  131  Fellsway,  West  Medford  25,  28 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth  P  127  South  street,  Hingham  37 

Hubbard,  Mary  V  91  Glen  road,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Hughes,  Florence  J  24  Stonehurst  street,  Dorchester  19 

Gertrude  F  15  Thetford  avenue,  Dorchester  26,  32 

Humphrey,  Margaret  S  3  Wallace  court,  Charlestown  25 

Hurley,  Agnes  A  88  Hubbard  street,  Maiden  18 

Blanche  M  126  Glenville  avenue,  Allston  28 

Mary  F  19  Edgemont  street,  Roslindale  25 

Sue  G  53  Prince  street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Hurwitz,  Gertrude  203  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  21 

Hutchins,  Roland  B  299  Broadway,  Methuen  14 

Hyde,  Ella  H  600  Beach  street,  Revere  33 

Hazel  L  600  Beach  street,  Revere  34 

Hynes  Francis  J  18  Dighton  street,  Brighton  43 

J. 

Jameson,  Daniel  J  19  Oakes  street,  Everett  44,  45 

Janik,  Stanley  F  27  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  41 

Jennings,  Eleanor  M  114  Aldrich  street,  West  Roxbury  26,  36 

Jewett,  Lily  W  61  Cliftondale  street,  Roslindale  43 

Johnson.  Arthur  W  Box  464,  Durham,  N.  H.  10 

Bertha  W  13  Marmion  street,  Jamaica  Plain  38 

Edwin  15  Pleasantview  avenue,  East  Lynn  41,  43 

Martha  L  26  Metcalf  street,  Roslindale  22 

Minnie  A  188A  Savin  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  15 

Muriel  A  8  Verndale  street,  Brookline  37 

Johnston,  Thomas  H  717  Bridge  street,  Lowell  42 

Jones,  Dorothea  R  10  Justin  road,  Brighton  18 

Percy  E  35  Richards  avenue,  Roslindale  38 

Jordan,  Anna  B  97  West  Milton  street,  Readville  25 

Joslin,  Ethel  S  60  Eddy  street,  West  Newton  37 

Joyce,  James  T  21  Francis  street,  Fitchburg  41 

K. 

Kahn,  Ruth  R  74  Claybourne  street,  Dorchester  21 

Kalter,  Jessie  385  Hollis  street,  Framingham  40 

Kane,  Margaret  M  7  Monument  square,  Charlestown  20 

Kapples,  Alice  C  329  Copeland  street.  West  Quincy  31 

Karcher,  Evelyn  A  5  Haverford  street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Karlsson,  Ulla  G  19  Glen  avenue,  Arlington  41 

Keane,  Eleanor  B  131  Perham  street,  West  Roxbury  22,  36 

Kearns,  George  J  49  Homes  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

Keating,  Gertrude  C  222  Webster  street,  East  Boston  16 

Kedian,  Esther  G  27  Belvidere  street,  Boston  34 

Keefe,  Elizabeth  A  11  Woodward  avenue,  Quincy  34 

Keegan,  Catherine  M  734  Massachusetts  avenue,  Arlington  13 

Keelon,  Charles  J  68  Myrtle  street,  Brockton  13 

Kees,  Helena  M  27  Ainsworth  street,  Roslindale  16 

Keliher,  Mary  G  22  Leamington  road,  Brighton  26 

Kelley,  Esther  E  4  Felton  street,  Woburn  34 

Madelon  A  65  Bynner  street,  Jamaica  Plain  10 

Mary  T  190  Massachusetts  avenue,  Springfield  28 
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Kelly,  Francis  A  11  Union  street,  Watertown  30,33 

Katherine  C  257  Broadway,  Somerville  19 

Mary  189  West  Springfield  street,  Boston  15 

Kendall,  Harold  L  11  Grove  avenue,  Westerly,  R.  I.  29,33 

Kendregan,  Emily  E  949  North  Union  street,  Rockland  28 

Kendrick,  Marjorie  P  493  Broadway,  South  Boston  24 

Kenneally,  Hyacinth  A  9  Corey  street,  Charlestown  24,36 

Josephine  G  442  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  23 

Kennedy,  Margaret  M  5  Zamora  street,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Kenney,  Helen  G  27  Brookline  street,  North  Ahington  34 

Katherine  A  11  Bayard  street,  Allston  39 

Kerrigan  John  F  363  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  40 

Kiernan,  Grace  G  3  Helena  road,  Dorchester  22,36 

Kiley,  Michael  M  41  Johnson  street,  Springfield  14 

Killion,  Florence  M  15  Fairmount  street,  Dorchester  22 

Kimball,  Helen  Z  Franklin  Square  House,  11  East  Newton  street,  Boston  39 

Pauline  M  17  Sever  street,  Plymouth  38 

King,  Dora  E  13  Thompson  street,  Hyde  Park  24 

Kipp,  Arthur  H  46  Glendale  street,  Dorchester  42 

Kirby,  Helen  F  41  East  Concord  street,  Boston  30 

Mary  B  172  Maple  street,  Danvers  28 

Mary  R  50  Jamaicaway,  Suite  No.  6,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Mary  R  600  Beach  street,  Revere  35 

Kirkjian,  Claire  B  279  Dudley  street,  Dorchester  20 

Koehler,  Selma  103  South  street,  Northampton  12  ► 

Koen,  Martha  C  62  Dayton  street,  Danvers  38 

Kolb,  Edith  37  Chestnut  street,  Danvers  34 

Koplovsky,  Sarah  31  Princeton,  street,  East  Boston  23 

Koziewicz,  Sophia  E  1  Oakland  street,  Roxbury  25 

Kreidel,  Martha  M  87  Sheridan  street,  Jamaica  Plain  15,35 

Kresser,  Mildred  A  35  Larchmont  street,  Dorchester  22 

Kuskin,  Sibyl  4  Hartwell  street,  Roxbury  23,  36 

L. 

Ladrigan,  Elizabeth  K  22  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  39 

Laird,  Charles  59  Ellery  street,  Cambridge  43 

Lambert,  Gertrude  A  46  Francis  street,  Boston  46 

LaMere,  Clare  O  Whitefield,  N.  H.  38 

Lamont,  Horatio  N  10  Willow  avenue,  Wollaston  42 

Lane,  Genevieve  A  20  Moreland  street,  Brockton  26 

Margaret  F  1061  Beacon  street,  Brookline  16 

Langtry,  Katherine  M  107  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  37 

LaPlante,  Albert  A  Northbridge  HighSchool  Whitinsville  11 

Larsen,  Arthur  M  67  Bellingham  street,  Chelsea  15 

Lavelle,  Mildred  V  632  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  31 

Lavellee,  Emery  A  Box  1092,  3  Poplar  street,  Southbridge  41 

Lawler,  Harold  J  22  Woburn  street,  West  Medford  38 

Lawson,  Harry  W  19  Melrose  street,  Framingham  14 

Leary,  Daniel  J  15  Mt.  Pleasant  street,  East  Lynn  40 

Louise  C  597  Fellsway  West,  North  Medford  29 

Lee,  Mary  M  .20  Boylston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Miles  G  31  Roosevelt  street,  Revere  29 

Lemay,  Victor  J  Tapley  lane,  East  Dedham  41,  43" 

Lenehan,  Grace  M  15  Southern  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Leonard,  Dorothy  L  30  Rockland  street,  Roxbury  32 

Leonardi,  Anna  A  259  Harold  street,  Roxbury  24 

Levitt,  Rose  46  Waverly  street,  Roxbury  23,  36 

L'Hommedieu,  Charles  F  1536  Centre  street,  Roslindale  44 

Libby,  Annie  G  30  Chilton  road,  West  Roxbury  23,  36 

Lien,  Margaret  O  136  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  21 

Lill,  Mary  H  19  Matchett  street,  Brighton  21 

Lima,  Josephine  M  22  Wolcott  street,  West  Medford  25 
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Lima,  Victoria  M  22  Wolcott  street,  West  Medford  25 

Linehan,  Margaret  T  63  Florence  street,  Brighton  46 

Lithgow,  Marion  1  182  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Little  Eva  M  183  Harvard  avenue,  Allston  11 , 18 

Littlefield,  Jessie  G  41  Orchard  street,  Cambridge  26 

Loewenstein,  Carolyn  R  103  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Lombard,  Ella  F  52  Hooker  street,  Allston  20 

Long,  Mary  C  14  Clematis  street,  Dorchester  21,23 

Lord,  Eugene  H  396  Moiaine  street,  Brockton  12 

Loring,  Marjorie  1568  Commonwealth  avenue,  Brighton  45 

Warren  E  9  Cedar  street,  Charlestown  13 

Lowney,  Mary  F  59  Mattapan  street,  Mattapan  27,36 

Lucey,  Henry  39  Henry  avenue,  Pittsfield  13 

Lundgren,  Helen  M  23  Hawthorne  Boulevard,  Salem  35 

Lurie,  Dorothy  E  41  Esmond  street,  Dorchester  24,36 

Lynch,  Grace  P  37  Lincoln  street,  North  Easton  30 

Helen  C.  S  61  Cambridge  street,  Fall  River  38 

Honora  G  23  Rice  street,  Marlboro  32 

Margaret  A  20  Fairfield  street,  Cambridge  19 

Mary  E  23  Maxwell  street,  Dorchester  17 

Mary  T  152  Savannah  avenue,  Mattapan  27 

Lyons,  Alice  A  161  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  23 

Ella  R  53  Harbor  View  street,  Dorchester  31 

Mary  F  44  South  street.  Jamaica  Plain  37 

Nora  E  44  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

M. 

MacDonald,  Anna  C  39  Leicester  street.  Brighton  37 

Lucy  R  1633  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan  27 

Macdonald,  Hazel  W  82  Rosewood  street,  Mattapan  19 

Isabel  1  New  Heath  street,  Roxbury  36 

Marjorie  39  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  36 

MacFarland,  Helen  M  2  Bush  street,  Boston  26,  32 

Macintyre,  James  M  18  Hanna  street,  Quincy  42 

Maclsaac,  Alice  R  150  Welles  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Mackey,  Mary  0  16  Upland  road,  Cambridge  28 

Philip  F  237  West  Fifth  street.  South  Boston  27 

MacLean,  Helen  C  27  Willis  street,  Dorchester  28 

MacMillan,  Adelia  611  Walnut  street,  Fall  River  11 

Katharine  B  147  Walton  park,  Melrose  Highlands  13 

MacNamara,  Katharyn  E  73  Atherton  street,  Stoughton  17 

MacRae,  Arthur  L  27  Varnum  street,  Arlington  43 

Madden,  Anna  M.  46  Tower  street,  Forest  Hills  25 

Pauline  E  850  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  24 

Magoun,  Eleanor  40  Brooks  street,  West  Medford  39 

Maguire,  Madeleine  J  96  Manthorne  road,  West  Roxbury  20 

Mary  L  196  Minot  street,  Dorchester  26,  36 

Mahoney,  Kathleen  B  33  Orchard  street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Joseph  D  11  Iowa  street,  Dorchester  43 

Mary  S  8  Wetherell  street,  Newton  Upper  Falls  35 

Olive  G  7  Tremont  street,  Stoneham  31 

Maiers,  Helen  W  7  Gay  Head  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22,  36 

Malley,  Amelia  C  3  Victor  street,  Dorchester  32 

Malone,  Dorothy  C  37  Atkins  street,  Brighton  22 

Maloney,  John  M  53  Lamartine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  30 

John  P  8  Boylston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Miriam  M  624  Cambridge  street,  Allston  22,  36 

Mangan,  Catherine  J  9  Leeds  street,  South  Boston  24 

Mann,  Alfred  A  26  Marion  avenue.  Norwood  38 

Manning,  Alice  C  46  Bullard  street,  Dorchester  29 

Catherine  T  11  Franklin  street,  Charlestown  25 

Mildred  L  80  Pond  street,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Mannix,  Katharine  L  26  Sargent  street,  Winthrop  15 
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Marchant,  Vashni  M  19  Hobson  street,  Brighton  44 

Markham,  Edward  J  55  Pelican  road,  Quincy  11 

Marsano,  Elizabeth  A  183  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  29 

Marshall,  Margery  F  96  Paul  Gore  street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Martin,  Grace  E  63  Dana  street,  Cambridge  13 

Mason,  Alice  G  69  Romsey  street,  Dorchester  45 

Edward  A  63  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  41 

May,  John  J  4  Trowbridge  place,  Cambridge  19 

Mayer,  Helen  E  42  Rosedale  street,  Dorchester  12 

Mayr,  Anthony  F  51  Atherton  street,  Roxbury  42 

McAndrew,  Katherine  F  3  Ayr  road,  Brighton  18 

McArdle,  Katherine  F  35  Corona  street,  Dorchester  33 

McCabe,  Winifred  W  284  Amory  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

McCann,  Mary  E  21  Wheelock  street,  Winthrop  34 

McCarthy,  Agnes  C  192  Boston  street,  Dorchester  34 

Catherine  M  11  Ocean  street,  Dorohester  37 

Charles  B  State  Police  Patrol,  Northampton  46 

Daniel  J                                                  30  Westf ord  street,  Saugus  33 

Helen  J  5  Holiday  street,  Dorchester  37 

Marion  L  39  Everett  Street,  Arlington  10 

Mildred  A  355  Main  street,  Lewiston,  Maine  16 

Richard  A  14  Oak  street,  Ayer  15 

Rufina  M  7  Acton  street,  Arlington  Heights  28,  34 

Theresa  C  19  Winslow  street,  Roxbury  22 

McCarty,  Katherine  E  10  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  16 

Marie  E  67  Halifax  street,  Jamaica  Plain  37 

McCloskey,  Mabel  A.  T  73  Dale  street,  Roxbury  31 

McCusker,  Mary  D  288  C  Street,  South  Boston  22 

McDonagh,  Catherine  H  20  Rosemary  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

McDonald,  Marion  H  41  High  street,  Charlestown  35 

Myrtle  M  16  Ashford  street,  Allston  23,  36 

Raymond  E  63  Marion  street,  Natick  14 

McDonough,  Elizabeth  M  647  Main  street,  Water  town  34 

Hannah  E  37  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  15 

Helen  J  74  Harvard  avenue,  Hyde  Park  23 

Sara  M  123  Selwyn  street,  Roslindale  20 

McElroy,  Catherine  M  22  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  18 

McEvoy,  Ellen  E  55  Fourth  avenue,  Lowell  39 

McFadden,  Johanna  G  616  East  street,  West  Bridgewater  35 

McGaffigan,  Owen  J  45  Payson  street,  Revere  12 

McGee,  Frank  L  70  East  Central  street,  Natick  38 

Lillian  G  '.  Cochituate  38 

McGinley,  Helen  M                                                  18  Merrill  street,  Dorchester  23 

McGinty,  Bertha  C  15  Hopedale  street,  Allston  23 

McGovern,  Anna  F  14  Park  street,  Bradford  34 

McGrath,  Herman  C  77  Billings  street,  Sharon  12 

John  J  7  Belmore  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

McGuire,  Waldemar  S  33  Samoset  avenue,  Quincy  13 

McHale,  Ruth  E  15  Avon  street,  Stoneham  19 

Mcllroy,  Cecil  D  26  Central  avenue,  Danvers  12 

Mclnerney,  Martin  H  653  Washington  street,  Brighton  18 

Mclnnis,  Mary  A  '  1580  Beacon  street,  Brookline  18 

McKenna,  Agnes  C  31  Orkney  road,  Brighton  16 

Margaret  E  78  College  road,  Chestnut  Hill  37 

McKenney,  William  V  130  North  Harvard  street,  Allston  12 

McKenzie,  Charles  M  137  Rowe  terrace,  Roslindale  44 

Helen  L  12  Norfolk  place,  Sharon  18 

William  42  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  40,  43 

McKevitt,  Ethel  B.  M  23  Thornley  street,  Dorchester  46 

McKinnon,  George  L  123  Mitchell  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  29,  33 

Grace  E  107  Etna  street,  Brighton  22 

Henry  J  254  Brookline  street,  Cambridge  42 
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McKissock,  Jean  9  Third  street,  Lowell  16 

McLane,  Leona  M  16  Gordon  street,  Allston  25 

McLaughlin,  Dorothea  A  19  Thornley  street,  Dorchester  25 

Mary  C  130  Brainerd  road,  Allston  34 

McLean.  Ruth  M  1924  Beacon  street,  Boston  37 

McMahon,  Marjorie  F  843  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  27,  36 

McManus,  Dorothy  A  23  Egleston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  46 

McNally,  Eleanor  J  386  Riverway,  Back  Bay  21,  35 

McNamara,  Catherine  D  4  Ash  street,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  46 

McNeill,  George  W  Box  126,  West  Newbury  42 

McQuaid,  Margaret  L  17  Fenwood  road,  Boston  36 

McSwiney,  Walter  L  52  Library  street,  Chelsea  30 

Meade,  John  F  25  St.  Germain  street,  Boston  30,  40 

Meader,  Dorothy  A  8  Hollis  street,  Holliston  35 

Meloy,  Dorothea  E  1322  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  37 

Mendenhall,  John  T  158  Colorado  street,  Mattapan  43 

Mercer,  Florence  G  22  Prospect  street,  Fall  River  34 

Meredith,  Violet  1  239  Broadway,  Boston  23 

Merrick,  Alice  K  18  Mt.  Ida  road,  Dorchester  33 

Mevis,  Gladys  W  869  Bridge  street,  Lowell  11 

Miley,  Mary  19  Lothrop  avenue,  Milton  34 

Miller,  Florence  M  54  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  31 

Helen  S  10  Trescott  street,  Dorchester  14 

Mirabile,  Rose  58  Main  street,  Somerville  41 

Mitchell,  Franklin  B  15  Wayland  street,  Wollaston  15 

Harriet  A  15  Bradfield  avenue,  Roslindale  26,  28 

Monahan,  Catherine  W  52  Corona  street,  Dorchester  37 

Loretta  M  5  Beacon  street,  Hyde  Park  22,  35 

Monks,  Ralph  S  201  Copeland  street,  Brockton  27 

Moore,  Alice  E  128  Cushing  avenue,  Dorchester  -25 

Moran,  Alice  G  539  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  24 

M.  Edith  39  Everett  street,  Arlington  45 

Mary  P  16  Adams  street,  Winthrop  31,  34 

Nathalie  H  44  Ashford  street,  Allston  29,  34 

Veronica  C  246  Silver  street,  South  Boston  26,  29 

Morey,  Helen  M  164  Middlesex  avenue,  Medford  23,  36 

Moriarty,  Anna  A  38  Gardner  street,  Allston  28 

Mary  M  108  High  street,  Taunton  17,  38 

Morley,  Catherine  M  163  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  20 

Elsie  R  121  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  46 

Morrissey,  Julia  G  128  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  19 

Margaret  P  48  Exeter  street,  Lawrence  38 

Moulton,  Hope  H  Box  241,  Rutland  11 

Moylan,  Anna  R  70  Brook  road,  Milton  18,  40 

Marie  M  1023  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  46 

Moynihan,  Grace  28  Commonwealth  avenue,  Marlboro  46 

Mulcahy,  Barbara  M  6  Douglass  avenue,  Roxbury  24 

Catherine  G  177  M  street,  South  Boston  20 

Mulligan,  Catherine  F  88  Manthorne  road,  West  Roxbury  31 

Loretta  T  32  St.  Margaret  street,  Dorchester  26 

Mulloney,  Helen  L  19  Cobden  street,  Roxbury  32 

Mulvanity,  James  E  12  Hemenway  street,  Boston  39 

Murphy,  Arthur  W  49  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  27,  33 

Barbara  M  56  Walter  street,  Roslindale  31 

Cornelius  J  45  Seymour  street,  Roslindale  19 

Eleanor  J  27  Roelin  street,  Dorchester  29 

Emilie  A  Elm  street,  North  Easton  35 

Esther  T  25  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  37 

Francis  J  5  Mather  street,  Dorchester  16 

Jennie  B  28  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  39 

John  A  4  Benefit  terrace,  Worcester  30,  33,  40 

John  F  49  Speedwell  street,  Dorchester  42 
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Murphy,  Kathleen  T  7  Westcott  street,  Dorchester  37 

Marguerite  L  28  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  12 

Marguerite  V  68  Holbrook  avenue,  South  Braintree  29,  34 

Rose  A  58  Court  street,  Newtonville  46 

Murray,  Catherine  G  100  Waldemar  avenue,  Winthrop  40 

Frederick  J  32  Mallet  street,  Dorchester  12 

John  Y  26  Gould  avenue,  Maiden  41,  43,  44 

Muriel  H  163  Train  street,  Dorchester  21 

Veronica  8  Canal  street,  Millbury  29 

N. 

Naber,  Ruth  P.  G  72  Greaton  road,  West  Roxbury  25 

Nagle,  Arthur  C  P.  O.  Box  164,  Lenox  12 

Nathanson,  Mabel  R  228  Magnolia  street,  Roxbury  29 

Naughton,  Margaret  A  509  Audubon  road,  Boston  16 

Nawn,  John  A  58  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  41 

Neagle,  Edith  V  19  Rockingham  road,  Mattapan  37 

Neary,  Josephine  L.  F  150  River  street,  West  Newton  34 

Needham,  Henry  S  70  Moulton  street,  Lynn  44 

Nelson,  Anna  R  29  Corbet  street,  Dorchester  33 

John  E  3  Hill  place,  Springfield,  Vt.  13 

Nickerson,  Alberta  H  381  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Roslindale  24,  36 

Norton,  Anna  A  9  Dwight  street,  Brookline  16,  39 

Cyril  D  22  Aldie  street,  Allston  11 

Mary  C  28  Asticou  road,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Noyes,  Phillips  A  Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham  12 

o. 

Oakes,  Edward  J  53  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  41,  43,  44 

J.  Wills  53  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  38 

O'Brien,  Catherine  B  50  John  street,  Lowell  33 

Gertrude  A  11  Eddie  street,  East  Milton  34 

Helen  R  14  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  10 

James  L  85  Johnswood  road,  Roslindale  10 

John  R  152  Walnut  street,  Abington  29 

Margaret  J  33  Elm  street,  Hingham  34 

Marie  G  28  Beaufort  road,  Jamaica  Plain  10 

Mary  P  11  Merlin  street,  Roslindale  26 

William  B  35  Waumbeck  street,  Roxbury  14 

O'Connell,  Cornelius  J  31  Savin  Hill  street,  Canton  30,  33 

Helen  M  78  Carruth  street,  Dorchester  23 

Josephine  F  50  Quincy  avenue,  Quincy  30 

Julia  A  31  Savin  Hill  avenue,  Canton  31 

Mary  T  9  Monument  square,  Charlestown  23 

O'Connor,  Alice  L  350  Highland  avenue,  Maiden  24 

Elizabeth  M  1  Wallace  court,  Charlestown  13 

Margaret  B  3642  Cook  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  13 

Margaret  L  16  Ellsworth  avenue,  Cambridge  18 

William  E  24  Almont  street,  Mattapan  14 

O'Doherty,  Elizabeth  A  29  Justin  road,  Brighton  20 

Gertrude  R  29  Justin  road,  Brighton  27 

O'Donnell,  Mary  B  95  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  17 

Mary  C  9  Barbara  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21,  35 

Mary  J  211  Friendship  street,  Providence,  R.  L  28,  33 

O'Dowd,  James  E  158  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  18 

O'Gara,  Mary  M .  .  23  Eliot  street,  Watertown  28 

Ogilvie,  Frank  L  11  Simpson  terrace,  Newtonville  45 

O'Hara,  Katharine  V  ".  28  Farragut  avenue,  Medford  35 

Ruth  M  64  Mapleton  street,  Brighton  25 

O'Hearn,  Mary  M  11  Copley  street,  Roxbury  29 

O'Kane,  Lucy  T  146  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  46 
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O'Keefe,  Cornelius  A  41  Newcastle  road,  Brighton  17 

Elizabeth  M  41  Newcastle  road,  Brighton  21 

Marion  E  87  Gardner  street,  Peabody  14 

O'Leary,  Margaret  T  123  Russell  street,  Maiden  23 

Thomas  J  17  Lagrange  street,  Worcester  40 

O'Malley,  Louise  P  344  Main  street,  Medford  13 

O'Melia,  Ruth  A  242  Cabot  street,  Roxbury  26 

O'Neil,  Alice  L  54  Idaho  street,  Mattapan  23 

Josephine  M  76  Trenton  street,  Melrose  34 

O'Neill,  Mary  P  58  Autumn  street,  East  Lynn  13 

Opper,  Freda  R  20  Hewins  street,  Dorchester  24 

Oquist,  Carl  H  28  Harwood  street,  Dorchester  41 

O'Rourke,  Alice  M  107  Walter  street,  Roslindale  28 

O'Shea,  William  A  30  High  street,  West  Somerville  30 

Osterman  .Louis  106  Sheridan  street,  Jamaica  Plain  31 

O'Toole,  John  W  74  Cohasset  street',  Worcester  42 

P. 

Page,  Dorothy  J  126  Coleridge  street,  East  Boston  26,  36 

Panico,  Anne  M  115  Adams  street,  Dorchester  24 

Parker,  Joseph  R  20  Wabon  street,  Roxbury  15,  38 

Partridge,  Ethel  M  141  Rutherford  street,  Charlestown  23 

Patch,  Esther  M  28  Lincoln  street,  Stoneham  10 

Pearce,  Angela  M  56  Westbourne  road,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Peers,  John  J  84  Goodenough  street,  Brighton  41 

Pengilly,  Ruth  R  31  Elmore  street,  Roxbury  36 

Penney,  Margaret  L  14  Ivy  street,  Boston  39 

Perkins,  Basil  N  49  Pearson  avenue,  West  Somerville  15 

Perron,  Angela  M  29  Crocker  street,  Somerville  29 

Peters,  Ruth  O  424  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  20 

Pfau,  Albert  J  35  Richards  street,  Worcester  44 

Phelps,  Elmer  H  Dean  Academy,  Franklin  12 

Pickett,  Edward  415  High  street,  Bridgewater  30 

Pierce,  Virginia  E  Brockton  High  School,  Brockton  16 

Pike,  Doris  D  509  Audubon  road,  Boston  30 

Plimpton,  Mary  H    12  Cherry  street,  Lynn  15 

Pottinger,  Pereis  M  31  Bowdoin  street,  Cambridge  14 

Powderly,  Hubert  J  36  Union  street,  Randolph  12 

Power,  Margaret  E  12  Eldora  street,  Roxbury  28 

Powers,  Elizabeth  F  49  Mapleton  street,  Brighton  46 

Henry  J  88  Maple  street,  West  Roxbury  19 

Pyne,  Robert  E  29  Presley  street,  Maiden  29,  33 

Q. 

Queen,  Ethel  M  23  Dunlap  street,  Dorchester  23 

Quilty,  Marguerite  E  25  Jenkins  street,  South  Boston  22 

Quinlan,  Francis  S  40  Wyman  street,  Jamaica  Plain  14 

Quinn,  Anna  E  14  Mellen  street,  Dorchester  26 

Helen  J  17  Gates  street,  South  Boston  37 

Mary  A  80  East  Central  street,  Natick  35 

R. 

Rabinowitz,  Sarah  J  40  Harlem  street,  Dorchester  24 

Rafferty,  Margaret  M  38  Falmouth  street,  Boston  26 

Raftery,  Eileen  T  15  Auburn  street,  Roxbury  32 

Ragolsky,  Doris  1338  Massachusetts  avenue,  Arlington  Heights  39 

Rankin,  Virginia  D  South  Easton  30 

Rasmussen,  Ruth  P  73  Winchester  road,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Rattigan,  M.  Frances  15  Dell  avenue,  Hyde  Park  25 

Ray,  Carlon  W  ,  124  Brookside  avenue,  Brockton  29,  33 

Reardon,  Beatrice  M  6  Carmel  street,  Roxbury  20 
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Reardon,  Emmett  J  9  Plain  street.  North  Abington  19 

Marie  A.  505  Broadway.  South.  Boston  16 

ReiUy,  Margaret  A.  27  Hewins  street.  Dorchester  3S 

Stephen  T  44  Francis  street,  Boston  42 

Renaud,  Leo  1S1  Elm  street,  Southbridge  41 

Reycroft,  William  J  32  Winthrop  street,  Charletown  19 

Reynolds,  Alice  741  Washington  street.  Canton  10 

Mary  A  741  Washington  street.  Canton  35 

Sarah  G  72  Gardner  street,  AUston  17 

Rhodes,  Agnes  K  826  Main  street,  Waltham  11 

Rice,  Alice  V  119  West  Selden  street,  Mattapan  IS 

John  A  77  Howard  avenue,  Dorchester  44 

Rich,  Frank  P  96  Vernon  street,  Roxbury  44 

Richter,  Herman  W  East  Carver  14 

Pucker,  Shipley  W  14  Brooks  street,  West  Medford  13 

Riley,  Nellie  W  32  Sanford  street,  Melrose  31 

Rachel  T  9  Doane  street,  Fitchburg  39 

Roach,  Mary  A  360  Market  street,  Brighton  46 

Robbins,  Grace  A  37  Upland  avenue.  Bradford  15 

Robertie,  John  A  3S  Lincoln  street,  Lexington  27 

Roberts,  Mary  L  107  Parade  street.  Providence,  R.  I.  11 

Robertson,  John  1  Cedar  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  42 

Robinson,  Olive  E  210  South  street,  Wrentham  39 

Roderick,  William  J  25  Conwell  street,  Provincetown  30.35 

Roe,  Anne  P  19  Wharf  street,  Boston  27 

Rogers,  George  94  School  street,  Watertown  42 

Romano,  Samuel  R  2S7  Park  street.  Medford  44 

Rooney,  Idessa  A  29  Belmont  avenue,  Northampton  13 

Rose,  Stella  D  103  Waumbeck  street .  Roxbury  21 

Rosen,  Charles  F  36  Newbern  street.  Roxbury  42 

Minna  9  Charlotte  street,  Dorchester  31 

Rosenbaum,  Sarra  N  364  Park  street,  Dorchester  26.  2S 

Rosengard,  Ruth  61  Whiting  street,  Roxbury  24 

Rosenwald,  Ethel  40  Gaston  street.  Roxbury  21 

Ross,  Arthur  L  35  Dudley  street.  Fitchburg  15 

Elisabeth  W  216  Liberty  street,  South  Quincy  30 

Rothera,  Charles  F  13S  Franklin  street.  Quincy  44 

Roust,  Verdia  M  137  Quincy  street,  Quincy  35 

Rowe.  Alexander  F  774  Watertown  street.  West  Newton  42 

Ruddick,  Mary  J  549  Blue  Hill  avenue.  Roxbury  24 

Ruddy,  Charles  O  Saxonville  Junior  High  School.  Framinghiru  29.  3-3 

Rudman.  Barnet  46  Gordon  street.  PittsfieLd  13 

Russell,  Violet  L  6S  Millet  street,  Dorchester  17 

Ryan,  Barbara  E  20  Spring  Park  avenue.  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Eleanor  M  27  Coolidge  road,  AUston  17 

Grace  E  12S  Chestnut  street,  Wakefield  10 

Kathleen  R  1S2  Thacher  street.  Milton  37 

s. 

St.  Thomas,  Mary  V  14  Monadnock  street,  Dorchester  25 

Sanborn,  Martin  G  IS  Union  avenue.  Everett  13 

Sandberg,  Allan  A  10  Florence  street.  Boston  12 

Sargent,  Florence  K  21  Archdale  road.  Rosiindale  24 

Mildred  R  21  Archdale  road.  Rosiindale  34 

Saver,  Dorothy  23  Dakota  street.  Dorchester  16 

Soanlan,  Mary  A  36  Munroe  street,  Sorter  vule  3S 

Scanlon,  Nora  A  342  West  Third  street.  South  Boston  24 

Schaub,  Lillian  I . . 20  Deckard  street.  Roxbury  27 

Schobel,  Ruth  M  43  Millet  street,  Dorchester  26 

Scott,  Lucille  E  4S  Nichols  street,  Everett  35 

Scully,  Benjamin  C  107  Antrim  street,  Cambridge  11 

Seaburg,  George  W  7  Rosewood  street,  Mattapan  41,43 
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Segall,  Beatrice  108  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  24,36 

Segel,  Mollie  35  Ellington  street,  Dorchester  27 

Selig,  Roberta  16  Idlewilde  street,  Allston  26 

Senkel,  Max  H.  F  583  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  39 

Sevrens,  Chester  S  58  Elm  street,  Woburn  43,44 

Sexton,  Vera  A  21  Garrison  road,  Brookline  10 

Shain,  Rhoda  E  29  Stratton  street,  Dorchester  23 

Shannon,  Emily  L  62  Washington  avenue,  Natick  27 

Sharkey,  Dorothy  G  125  Willow  street,  West  Roxbury  20 

Mary  J  34  Bartlett  street,  Somerville  16 

Shaughnessy,  Walter  E  Manning  Court,  Woburn  38 

Shea,  Anna  T  41  Royal  avenue,  Cambridge  35 

Shea,  Margaret  F  17  Fletcher  street,  Roslindale  11 

Sheehan,  Charles  W  Carmel  Hall,  Stratford,  Conn.  13 

Loretta  A  Norwich,  Conn.,  R.  F.  D.  7  35 

Margaret  P  89  Monroe  street,  Norwood  27 

William  F  51  Ridgewood  street,  Dorchester  41 

Shepard,  Bertha  84  Prescott  street,  Cambridge  16 

Shepherd,  Freeman  D  21  Murray  Hill  road,  Roslindale  41,  42 

George  E  56  Brookdale  street,  Roslindale  45 

Sheridan,  Anne  402  Washington  street,  Wellesley  Hills  16 

Elinor  R  58  Dudley  avenue,  Roslindale  27 

Shiels,  Katherine  H  11  Sparhawk  street,  Brighton  39 

Shovelier,  Cyril  W  63  Gilbert  road,  Belmont  44,  45 

Silverman,  Sara  1  1242  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan  21 

Simms,  Ruth  H  30  Preston  street,  Hathorne  17 

Sir  kin,  Mollie  313  Warren  street,  Roxbury  27,  36 

Sloan,  Mary  J  4  Dean  Way,  South  Boston  18 

Small,  Phyllis  C  9  Rockland  avenue,  Roxbury  37 

Smith,  Catherine  R  1953  Columbus  avenue,  Boston  31 

Dorothy  M  39  Walnut  avenue,  Stoughton  36 

Esther  P  School  street,  Hingham  .  46 

Gertrude  L  115  Prospect  street,  Gloucester  12 

Mercy  H  6  Arcadia  street,  Dorchester  46 

Patrick  J  137  Redlands  road,  West  Roxbury  45 

Snushall,  Wilson  8  Putnam  street,  Cliftondale  10 

Spear,  Waldo  W  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey  14 

Spence,  Lewette  H  59  Maple  street,  Auburndale  37 

Staebner,  Emerson  25  Savoy  road,  Salem  38 

Stahl,  Charles  W  55  Grandfield  street,  Dedham  42 

Stavrinos,  Mary  M  348  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  14 

Steptoe,  Margaret  M  30  Gaylord  street,  Dorchester  26 

Stevens,  Vera  L  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.  15 

Stewart,  Percy  R  5  Vine  avenue,  Winthrop  38 

Stowell,  Eugene  E  19  Patten  street,  Watertown  46 

Stowers,  Sarah  G  388  Medford  street,  Winter  Hill  28 

Sullivan,  D.  Frank  622  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  15 

Elizabeth  K  26  Coolidge  road,  Allston  24 

Ernest  L  55i  Roseclair  street,  Dorchester  17 

•    Frances  R  47  Hammond  street,  Waltham  37 

Francis  J  33  Neptune  road,  East  Boston  18 

Gladys  M  25  Sound  avenue,  Stamford,  Conn.  31 

Grace  725  Second  street,  South  Boston  26 

Helen  F  40  Saxton  street,  Dorchester  20 

Helena  E  19  Standard  street,  Mattapan  37 

Jeremiah  F  25  Dustin  street,  Peabody  10 

John  F  36  Mayhew  street,  Dorchester  41,  43 

Josephine  J  .'  36  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  18 

Katherine  D  116  Dennison  avenue,  Framingham  33 

Katharine  R  10  Bradford  avenue,  Bradford  46 

Louise  210  Bay  State  road,  Boston  28 

Margaret  L  56  Bradfield  avenue,  Roslindale  23 
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Sulh  van.  Marion  C  99  Aldrieh  street.  Rosiindale  17 

Mary  D                                                     47  Hammond  street.  Walt  ham  36 

Mary  F  33  Neptune  road.  East  Boston  IS 

Mary  M  114  Melville  avenue.  Dorchester  IS 

Thomas  L  43  Parkton  road.  Jamaica  F'.a.r.  14 

Swan,  Reinhold  L  22  Hope  avenue.  East  Milton  44 

Sweeney,  Anne  G  11  Plantation  street.  Worcester  34 

Frederick  L  35  Bennington  street.  Ease  Boston  13.  30.  33 

John  P  12  Hemenway  street.  Boston  ■ 

Marion  T  40  Wellington  road.  Medford  24 

William  J  24  West  cot  t  street.  Dorchester  14 

Swift,  Bertha  M  75  Robert  street.  Rosiindale  ■ 


T. 

Tagen,  Mildred  H     46  Dorse:  street.  Dorchester  17 

Tahmirian.  Zabelle  D    S3  Coclidge  street.  Brookkne  IS 

Tapp.  Mary  C                                                                 22  France  street.  Boston  24 

Tarr.  Orren  R  63  Dean  street.  Everett  14.  44 

Taylor.  Alma                                                              225  Vernon  street.  Norwood  17 

Archibald  132  Oxford  street.  Cambridge  16 

Edna  D                                                                56  Spring  street.  Maiden  2S 

Teabeau.  Mary  L  Hopkinton  13 

Teaffe,  Eliiabeth  1  72  Wmthrop  street.  Charlestown  25 

Thompson.  Mary  E  16  Ackers  avenue.  Brookl.ne  27 

Ruth  M  .  SO  Peterborough  street.  Boston,  care  of  E  J  MacNaughton  46 

Thornton.  Frank  J  School  street.  Med  way  30 

Thorpe.  Elitabeth  23  Gleason  street.  West  Medford  37 

Tilley,  Helen  M  99  Ruthven  street.  Roxbury  22 

Tobin.  Francis                                                           39  Leicester  street.  Brighton  43 

Gertrude  F.                                              5  Telegraph  street.  South  Boston  37 

Harry  J  5S  Pinehurst  street.  Rosiindale  41 

Joanne  F  43  Fenwood  road-  Boston  16 

William  G  67  Bloomneld  street.  Dorchester  29 

Toland.  Kathleen  A  63  Peter  Parley  road.  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Toomey.  Dorothy  F  136  Savin  Hill  avenue.  Dorchester  37 

Margaret  E  167  Welles  avenue.  Dorchester  25 

Torpey.  Mary  R  4  Sturps  street.  Worcester  10 

Travers.  Helen  K  102  Alban  street.  Dorchester  27.  35 

Trefry  Ethel  E  32  Pine  street.  Greenwood  35 

Tremblay.  Florette  E.  A  429  Faneuil  street.  Brighton  17.  27 

Troy.  J.  Dorothy  9  Hartland  street.  Dorchester  20 

Tryon.  Sylvia    177  Brook  View  road.  Medford  11 

Tucker.  Bertha  D  109  Queens  berry  street.  Boston  43 

Turnbull.  Virginia  E  4S  Boston  street.  SotnervJJe  11.  17 

Turner.  Marie  C                                                              31  Batavia  street.  Boston  17 

Tuson  Richard  H  136  Hemenway  street.  Boston  17 

Twiss.  Helen  F.   75  Hastings  street.  West  Roxbury  25 

Twomey,  Mary  M.  P  1S2  Huron  avenue.  Cambridge  IS 


1. 

llrich.  Mary  T  19  Johnswood  road.  Rosiindale  21 

Unilah,  Gladys  1  107  Thorndike  street.  Brookkne  35 

Under  hill.  Orra  E  161  Main  street.  Amesbury  14 

Upton,  Eliiabeth  M  S6  Fuller  street.  Dorchester  41 


\  . 


Valuski,  Ellen  A  11  East  Newton  street.  Boston  24 

Van  Dalinda.  George  B  591  Saratoga  street.  East  Boston  42 

Van  Ham.  Louis  A  14  Granada  avenue.  Rosiindale  45 

Vaughan.  Louise  W  90  "Fremont  street.  Charlestown  31 

Vecchione.  Elvira  L  7  Border  street.  East  Boston  22 
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Ventura,  Americo  B  2A  Aberdeen  road,  Somerville  38 

Veracka,  Mary  T  908  Broadway,  South  Boston  22 

Vincent,  Alice  M  15  Edison  Green,  Dorchester  31 

Virchow,  Gustav  F  P.  O.  Box  74,  Wrentham  40 

w. 

Wahlstrom,  Arvid  J  85  Itasca  street,  Dorchester  14,  41 

Wales,  Robert  W  110  Danforth  street,  Saxonville  13 

Walker,  Martha  S  80  Brookside  avenue,  Newtonville  38 

Walsh,  Bertha  C  18  Langley  road,  Brighton  46 

Doris  M  234  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  25 

Lauretta  M  15  Harbor  View  street,  Dorchester  26 

Mary  L  50  Rosewood  street,  Mattapan  23 

William  C  23  Wait  street.  Roxbury  42 

William  F  21  Walker  street,  West  Somerville  18 

Warren,  Marian  A  48  Templeton  street,  Dorchester  26,  36 

Webster,  Harry  M  44  Magnolia  road,  Swampscott  14 

Weierich,  Edna  A  6  Perry  street,  Brookline  21,  35 

Weinberger,  Freda  F  1039  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  27 

Weiner,  Annie  F  38  Leroy  street,  Dorchester  27 

Weiss,  Helen  C  57  Bennett  street,  Brighton  24 

Welch,  Gertrude  A  179  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  11 

Louis  R  54  Armandine  street,  Dorchester  19 

Margaret  M  12  Pacific  street,  South  Boston  25 

West,  Robert  E  10  Floral  place,  Hyde  Park  41 

Whalen,  John  W  29  Richards  street,  Worcester  15 

Kathryn  103  Bennett  street,  Brighton  43 

Whelan,  Gertrude  F  198  Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Whelton,  Frederick  S  58  Metropolitan  avenue,  Roslindale  27 

White,  Ellen  G  306  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Forest  Hills  30 

Mary  T  15  Homes  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Whiteman,  Helen  Z  6  Lynden  street,  Stoneham  37 

Whittemore,  Francis  D  47  Brington  road,  Brookline  12 

Whittier,  Olive  E  214  Stratford  street,  West  Roxbury  28 

Wigren,  August  H  128  Menlo  street,  Brockton  14 

Wild,  Lawrence  W  854  New  Boston  road,  Fall  River  12 

Williams,  Elizabeth  G  89  Munroe  street,  Roxbury  20 

Wilson,  Caroline  H  Elm  street,  South  Dartmouth  13 

Winchenbach,  Dorothy  L  18  Hayes  street,  Framingham  28 

Winer,  Esther  130  Homestead  street,  Roxbury  21 

Wise,  Harold  R  1427  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  14 

Wood,  Walter  D  140  Mt.  Auburn  street,  Cambridge  14 

Woodward,  Irene  G  53  Mora  street,  Dorchester  37 

Wright,  Eugene  A  143  Cottage  street,  Everett  31 

Wyeth,  Gertrude  M  98  Foster  street,  Brighton  29 

Y. 

Yaffee,  Mary  U  91  Walker  road,  Swampscott  45 

Yoken,  Esther  J  828  Second  street,  Fall  River  34 

York,  Charles  P  373  Linwood  avenue,  Newtonville  12 

Young,  Annie  L  115  Selwyn  street,  Roslindale  24 

z. 

Zimmerman,  Claire  L  227  Belgrade  avenue,  Roslindale  31 

Zimon,  Dora  16  Seaver  street,  Roxbury  25,  31 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  "Course  of  Study,"  prepared  by  the  " Revision 
Committee,"  is  submitted  to  the  teachers  of  the  fourth  grade  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  their  work  along  the  several  lines  of  educa- 
tional progress  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and 
approved  by  the  School  Committee. 

It  represents  the  combined  thought  and  experience  of  elemen- 
tary classroom  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  directors,  and 
other  educational  experts,  and  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
most  highly  approved  present-day  thought  concerning  curriculum 
construction. 

This  Course  of  Study  covers  all  subjects  included  in  the  curri- 
culum except  citizenship,  drawing,  manual  training,  physical  train- 
ing, and  spelling,  which  are  provided  for  in  special  " Outlines"  and 
"  Courses." 

Each  subject  is  organized,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  following 
heads : 

General  Aims 

Specific  Aims 

Subject  Matter 

Activities  and  Projects 

Helpful  Hints  and  Suggestions 

Standard  Attainments 

Books  Etc.  for  Study  and  Reference 

With  reference  to  each  subject  in  the  curriculum,  the  "  General 
Aim"  is  intended  as  a  statement  of  the  objective  that  should  be 
constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  during  every  lesson  period. 
The  "Specific  Aims"  are  the  several  aims  that  should  serve  to 
motivate  and  guide  the  activities  of  the  successive  lessons. 

Under  "Subject  Matter"  are  listed  the  several  units  of  study 
representing  the  standard  requirement  for  all  pupils  of  the  grade 
with  suggestions  for  additional  requirement  for  the  abler  pupils. 

The  less  able  pupils  are  expected  to  cover  all  the  units  of  the 
standard  requirement  but  with  a  lesser  degree  of  efficiency  than  is 
attained  by  those  of  greater  ability. 

In  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened  present-day  tendency 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  carefully  directed,  purposeful 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  child,  considerable  space  has  been 
assigned  to  the  enumeration  of  activities  and  projects  involving  the 
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use  of  the  required  subject  matter.  It  is  not  expected  that  any 
child  will  undertake  all  the  activities  listed;  but,  guided  by  their 
teacher,  the  children  will  select  activities  that  seem  best  adapted 
to  their  educational  needs  and  individual  possibilities.  The  abler 
children  should  undertake  more  activities  and  should  carry  out 
more  difficult  projects  than  the  less  able. 

"Helpful  Hints  and  Suggestions"  together  with  " Lesson  Out- 
lines," Lesson  Types,"  "Plans  of  Procedure,"  "Monthly  Assign- 
ments," etc.  are  included  in  the  Course  of  Study  to  serve  as  guides 
to  those  teachers  who  need  guidance  and  as  exemplifications  and 
illustrations  of  approved  tendencies  in  educational  method. 

"Standard  Attainments"  represent  the  outcomes  that  should 
be  derived  by  all  pupils  in  the  grade  with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency. 

Committee  ox  Revision  of  the  Fourth-Grade 
Course  or  Study 
Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of 

Revision  Committee 
E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Principal,  John  Marshall  District,  General 

Chairman 

Arithmetic  —  Agnes  Tarpey,  Chairman;  Mary  S.  Conway, 
Elizabeth  Devlin,  Annie  G.  Flaherty,  Isabel  R.  Gardner,  Sadie 
Guttentag,  Harriet  A.  Haggerty,  Helen  P.  Kelley,  Elizabeth  Kiggen, 
Caroline  C.  Moy,  Emma  McDonald 

English  —  Ellen  Carver,  Chairman;  Margaret  M.  Briel,  Marion 
I.  Evans,  Mary  A.  Fouhy,  Theresa  B.  Finneran,  Marie  J.  Kupelian, 
Ora  M.  McDonnell,  Daisy  McDowell,  Marguerite  MacKay 

Geography —  Agnes  A.  Watson,  Chairman;  Josephine  B.  Gilson, 
Mary  C.  Hilton,  Mary  C.  Marron,  Lillian  A.  Pennell,  Mary  M. 
Russell,  Annie  M.  Sheahan,  Gertrude  Sullivan 

History  —  Gertrude  E.  Puffer,  Agnes  M.  Lynch,  Nora  A. 
Mf  higan,  Mildred  Sullivan 

Health  Training  —  Margaret  L.  Higgins,  Hazel  B.  Kane,  Rose 
A.  O'Connell,  Helen  V.  Weissbach 

Nature  Study  —  Mary  A.  Bassett,  Natalie  T.  Callanan,  Grace 
M.  Curry,  Annie  A.  Doran,  Marion  I.  Sherman,  Josephine  Smith 

Reading  and  Literature  —  Theresa  V.  Arato,  Mary  M.  Dacey; 
Louise  M.  Murphy,  Winifred  Golden,  Mary  Dunlevy,  Regina 
O'Connor 

The  courses  in  penmanship,  household  science,  and  music  have 
been  revised  with  the  approval  of  the  directors  of  the  several 
departments  concerned. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT 

Minutes 

per  week 

Arithmetic  .   

230 

Drawing   

.  *  90 

English 

Oral  

90 

Written  

60 

Geography  

150 

Health  Training  

30 

History  

30 

Household  Science  —  Sewing  —  Girls  .... 

120 

Manual  Training  —  Boys  

120 

Music   -  .      .  . 

60 

Nature  Study  

30 

Opening  Exercises  *  

75 

Penmanship  

Physical  Training  

75 

Reading  and  Literature  

210 

Recesses  .  

100 

Spelling  

75 

Total  

.  1500 

*See  "A  Course  in  Citizenship  Through  Character  Development,"  School 
Document  No.  10,  1924. 
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ARITHMETIC 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  develop  the  child's  power  to  express  and  to  understand 
expressions  of  number  facts  and  relations  that  may  come  within 
his  experience;  to  develop  accuracy  and  a  fair  degree  of  rapidity  in 
the  fundamental  processes  with  small  numbers;  to  develop  the 
power  to  interpret  and  solve  simple  arithmetical  problems;  to  culti- 
vate ideals  of  honesty,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and  good  work- 
manship 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1.  To  acquaint  the  child  with  the  tools  of  arithmetic 

The  primary  number  facts 

The  tables  of  common  measures  as  used  in  present-day  life 
The  fundamental  processes  —  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  of  whole  numbers 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations 

One  hundred  per  cent  accuracy 

Standard  speed  for  fourth-grade  pupils  as  established  by 
"standard"  tests 

3.  To  cultivate  abilities  and  habits  that  make  for  mathematical 

efficiency 

The  ability  to  read  simple  mathematical  language  with  com- 
plete comprehension 

The  ability  to  s<m>  existing  relations  between  numbers 

The  ability  to  analyze  and  solve  simple  problems 
To  find  out  what  is  wanted 
To  realize  what  is  given 
To  discover  what  is  needed  to  be  done 
To  do  the  abstract  work  needed  to  solve  the  problems 

The  habit  of  checking  for  accuracy 

The  habit  of  clear,  orderly  expression  in  oral  and  written  work 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  certain  ethical  values  in  the  study 

of  arithmetic 

Performing  assigned  tasks  with  promptness  and  thoroughness 

(duty) 
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Telling  the  truth  in  oral  and  written  work  (honesty) 
Maintaining  personal  efficiency  at  the  highest  possible  point 
(self  control) 

Discovering  and  ehininating  error  by  individual  effort,  as  in 

checking  work  (self  reliance) 
Feeling  a  just  pride  in  personal  achievement  (self  respect) 
Achieving  success  in  order  to  uphold  the  honor  of  class  and 
§    school  (loyalty) 

Constructing  number  projects  with  care  and  precision  (good 
workmanship) 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
Standard  Requirement 
"In  a  course  in  arithmetic,  we  should  teach  the  child  that 
which  he  will  need  and  can  learn,  and  waste  no  time  in  teaching  him 
that  which  he  will  never  use.  or  in  trying  to  teach  him  that  which 
he  cannot  learn."  John  C.  Stone — The  Recent  Trend  in  The 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic. 

I.    Reading  numbers  to  1.000.000 
EL    Expressing  numbers  by  figures  to  1,000.000 

III.  Primary  number  facts 

Review  of  addition  and  subtraction  facts 
Series  work  in  addition  and  subtraction  facts 

(See  Course  of  Study  for  Grade  III.) 
Multiplication  tables  to  12.  including  multiplication  by  zero 

as.  0x9  and  9x0 
Division  tables 

Even  and  uneven  divisions 

IV.  The  fundamental  processes 
Addition 

Number  language  continued 

Sign  +,  plus,  add,  addend,  addition,  sum 
Columns  limited  to  six  addends  with  numbers  of  five  orders 
Subtraction  — ■  one  method  only 
Number  language  continued 
Sign — ,    minus,   subtrahend,    minuend,   remainder,  or 
difference 

Numbers  of  not  more  than  six  orders 
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Multiplication 

Number  language  continued 

Sign  x,  multiplier,  multiplicand,  product 
Multiplicands  limited  to  numbers  of  four  orders,  multi- 
pliers to  numbers  of  two  orders 
As  multipliers,  10-11-12  to  be  treated  as  units 
Position  of  multiplier  and  multiplicand  interchangeable 
Units  under  units  as  in  addition  and  subtraction  t 
327  400 
x30  x60 

Division 
Number  language  continued 

Sign  4-,   divide,    division,    divisor,    dividend,  quotient, 
remainder 
Short  division  —  even  and  uneven 

Dividends  limited  to  numbers  of  six  orders 
Divisors  to  include  numbers  from  1  through  12 
As  divisors,  10-11-12  to  be  treated  as  units 
Long  division 

Number  language  similar  to  that  of  short  division 
Sign  and  written  form  the  same  as  in  short  division 
Dividends  limited  to  numbers  of  six  orders,  divisor  to 
numbers  of  two  orders 

V.    Fractional  numbers 
Oral  work  only 

Application  of  division  tables,  \  through  , 

( 1oncrete  illustrations 
Parts  of  single  things,  as,  \  of  an  apple,  i  lb.  of  tea 
Parts  of  a  group,  as,  f  of  the  class,  £  of  the  population 

VI.    United  States  Money 

Recognition  of  coins  and  paper  money 
Recognition  and  use  of  signs,  $,  cts.,  c,  decimal  point 
Practice  in  making  change 
Work  in  the  four  processes 

N.  B. —  All  multipliers  and  divisors  should  be  whole 
numbers. 

VII.  Mensuration 

Linear  measure 

Review  of  inch,  foot,  yard 

Fractional  parts  of  units,  as,  \  in.,  J  ft.,  \\  yds. —  oral  work 
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Time  —  completed 

Review  of  second,  minute,  hour,  day,  week,  month,  year 
Fractional  parts  of  above  units,  as,  J  minute.  H  days, 
i  of  a  year  —  oral  work  only 
VIII.  Problems 

Very  simple  oral  problems  to  accompany  teaching  of  every 

fundamental  process 
Problems  simply  worded,  so  that  the  proper  relation  of 
numbers  may  be  easily  recognized  and  correct  process 
decided  upon 
Problems  calling  for  one  process  only 
Problems  dealing  with  the  child's  experiences  and  interests 
Simple  original  problems  made  by  children 
Calling  for  definite  process 
Calling  for  any  one  of  the  four  processes 
Teacher  making  statement  of  conditions,  pupil  asking  ques- 
tions 

Pupils  making  statement,  other  pupils  asking  questions 
Simple,  concise  oral  explanations  of  problems 

ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 

"All  mental  growth  comes  through  the  self -activity  of  the 
individual  pupil  in  solving  situations  that  to  him  are  concrete  and 
vital."  J.  C.  Stone  —  The  Recent  Trend  in  The  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic 

Finding  the  cost  of  text  books  in  each  pupil's  desk  and  in  it  he 
classroom    (See  Authorized  List  for  prices) 

Finding  how  many  people  may  be  seated  in  the  school  hall 

Finding  the  cost  of  a  specified  list  of  pictures  for  schoolroom 
decoration,  consulting  catalogues  for  prices 

Computing  the  amount  of  time  spent  during  the  year  on  each 
school  subject 

Keeping  a  record  of  quantities  of  produce  obtained  from  school 
and  home  gardens  and  computing  total  value  of  same 

Finding  cost  of  milk  and  lunches  for  a  month  or  a  year 
Keeping  individual  records  of  varying  height  and  weight 
Computing  the  cost  of  shoes  etc.  for  the  family 
Finding  the  time  called  for  by  a  program  consisting  of  several 
parts 

Computing  actual  cost  of  the  family  dinner  and  finding  average 
cost  per  person 
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Computing  cost  of  traveling  to  interesting  places  by  rail,  on  the 
basis  of  distance  as  measured  on  the  map  or  as  recorded  on  the  time 
table  and  the  price  per  mile  with  added  tax 

Conducting  flash  card  and  other  drill  exercises 

Finding  total  number  of  pupils,  total  attendance,  and  total 
absence  for  school  building 

Keeping  an  expense  or  cash  account 

Computing  the  total  expense  of  a  party 

Finding  the  cost  per  pupil  of  ice  cream  for  a  classroom  party 

Finding  out  how  much  money  is  needed  to  buy  Christmas 
presents  for  family  and  friends 

Finding  cost  of  carfares  for  one  or  more  years  to  and  from  a 
special  high  school 

Computing  the  distance  to  various  places  by  pacing,  or  counting 
steps  of  measured  value 

Computing  number  of  sheets  of  construction  paper  needed  for 
making  models,  calendars,  Christmas  cards,  valentines,  etc. 

Keeping  temperature  record  for  each  month  and  finding  average 
temperature  during  the  several  months  or  seasons 

Sharing  oranges,  apples,  candy,  paper,  blackboard  space,  etc. 
equally  with  children 

Conducting  a  sale  or  exchange  of  toys 

Making  graphs  and  keeping  arithmetic  and  other  scores 

Filling  out  savings  bank  stamp  folders,  deposit  slips,  and 
receipts 

Playing  store  once  or  twice  a  week 

Buying  and  selling  imaginary  articles  in  small  groups  at  pupils' 
desks  or  in  a  corner  of  the  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose 

Using  pictures  or  empty  cases  for  articles 

Using  toy  money  for  payments  and  change 

Making  price  lists  to  post  in  store  window 

Keeping  a  record  of  the  cost  of  goods 

Keeping  a  record  of  the  day's  and  the  week's  sales 

Computing  the  week's  earnings  or  profits 

Writing  and  giving  orders  for  goods 

Serving  as  customers  and  order  clerks 

Serving  as  sales  clerks  and  cashiers 
Conducting  class  and  interclass  contests  and  competitive  drills 
for  accuracy  and  speed 

Comparing  and  measuring  progress  in  achievement 
Playing  number  games 

(See  "The  Use  of  Games  in  Number  Work"  in  "The  Teach- 
ing of  Arithmetic"  by  J.  C.  Stone) 
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Making  up  different  types  of  original  problems  to  be  solved  by 
the  class 

Concerning  work  of  parents  and  acquaintances 

Dealing  with  bank  savings 

Based  upon  advertised  bargain  sales 

Using  catalogues  and  price  lists 

Concerning  household  expenses 

Suggested  by  building  operations  in  the  neighborhood 
About  going  on  picnics  and  excursions 
Correlating  with  health  training,  history,  geography,  etc. 
Making  flash  cards  to  indicate  work  to  be  done  in  solving  prob- 
lems (abstract  combinations) 


Activities  Correlating  Arithmetic  with  Other  Studies 
I.  Spelling 

Pronouncing,  syllabifying,  and  spelling  all  arithmetical  terms 
as  they  are  presented 


sum 

dollar 

decimal 

half 

money 

divisor 

cent 

quarter 

quotient 

cents 

divide 

multiplier 

fourth 

fraction 

addition 

prove 

product 

subtraction 

proof 

subtract 

multiplication 

Classifying  words  used  in  the  different  processes  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  alphabetical  lists 

Arranging  alphabetical  lists  of  words  used  in  measures  of 
time,  long  and  liquid  measures,  and  United  States  money 

II.    Oral  Language 

Making  correct  statements  using  arithmetical  phrases 


Divided  between  two 
Divided  among  many 
Total  cost 
Average  price 
How  much  farther 
Highest  score 


One-tenth  as  large 

Ten  times  as  many  or 
as  much 

How  much 

How  many 

More  or  less  than 

The  greater  sum 
Oral  reading  or  stating  of  original  problems  to  the  class 
Simple  explanation  of  problems  for  clarifying  ideas 
Describing  an  arithmetical  process  step  by  step  for  the 

benefit  of  the  pupil  who  does  not  understand 
Asking  concise  questions  to  clear  up  individual  difficulties 
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III.  Written  Language 

Composing  and  writing  interesting  original  problems  to 

present  to  the  class  for  solution 
Making  up  arithmetical  puzzles 

(See  ''Number  stories  of  Long  Ago,"  by  David  Eugene 
Smith) 

IV.  Reading,  silent  and  oral  * 

For  comprehension  and  organization  of  problems 
V.    Manual  Training  and  Drawing 

Constructing  diagrams  showing  dimensions  and  shapes  of 
gardens,  parks,  camp  sites,  etc.,  to  illustrate  original 
problems 

Constructing  clock  faces  with  movable  hands,  for  use  in 
lower  grades  for  ''telling  time7' 

Making  signs  and  price  lists  for  ''playing  store" 
VI .  Geography 

Making  numbered  lists  of  different  kinds  of  people,  ways  of 
traveling,  varieties  of  homes,  etc. 

Making  use  of  map  scales  to  find  distances  between  places 
studied  in  geography  and  computing  approximate  length 
of  time  required  to  travel  by  rail,  ocean  steamship,  auto- 
mobile, airplane,  etc. 

Making  comparative  studies  of  population  of  cities,  length 
of  rivers,  height  of  waterfalls,  height  of  mountains,  etc. 

Making  original  problems  about  the  earth  as  a  great  revolv- 
ing globe.  (At  what  rate  am  I  carried  along  by  the 
turning  of  the  earth?; 

Note:  The  correlating  activities  here  listed  may  serve  as  suggestions 
for  extra  work  for  the  brighter  pupils 

HELPFUL  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

All  number  facts  and  processes  should  be  presented  concretely 
or  objectively. 

Every  process  should  be  in  answer  to  the  child's  inquiry. 

Progress  in  arithmetic  is  an  individual  matter. 

Children  should  be  grouped  and  regrouped  for  economy  of  time 
and  effort. 

All  terms  and  definitions  should  be  presented  after  the  child 
understands  their  meaning  and  use. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  check  his  work  from  the  very 
first  step  in  the  written  process. 
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Every  pupil  should  feel  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work 
before  submitting  it  for  marking. 

Select  problems  that  deal  with  the  experiences  of  children. 
In  order  to  solve  a  problem  the  child  must  form  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  the  situation  described 

(Read  "Elementary  School  Journal",  January,  1922  — 
"Improving  Ability  to  Read  Arithmetic  Problems", 
by  Estaline  Wilson) . 
Stimulate  the  child  to  seek  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Remember  that  play  is  the  chief  occupation  of  children,  hence 
the  appeal  through  the  play  instinct  is  very  strong. 

Oral  work  should  usually  precede  the  written  exercise. 
Train  the  children,  as  far  as  possible,  to  solve  problems  without 
pen  or  pencil. 

"  Much  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  arithmetical  calculations 
of  the  real  world  are  with  numbers  under  a  hundred,  so  the  newer 
methods  emphasize  facility  and  absolute  accuracy  with  small  num- 
bers."   ("New  Methods  in  Arithmetic,"  by  Thorndike.) 

From  the  first  insist  upon  neat  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
written  work. 

Motivate  problem  work  by  selecting  problems  taken  from 
local  environment  . 

Eliminate  from  certain  drill  exercises  those  pupils  who  are 
found  to  be  possessed  of  standard  ability. 

Drill  should  be  accompanied  by  a  conscious  desire  to  improve. 

"Children's  knowledge  of  their  previous  performances,  com- 
bined with  the  desire  to  surpass  these  records,  is  the  greatest  factor 
contributing  to  improvement."  (  "  Principles  of  Method  in  Teaching 
Arithmetic,"  by  Monroe,  in  "Eighteenth  Year  Book,"  Part  II.) 

Effective  drill  is  the  repetition  of  a  meaningful  fact. 

Pupils  should  dispense  with  the  use  of  crutches  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Require  pupils  to  earry  numbers  mentally. 

Insist  upon  correct  form  in  reading  numbers:  seven  hundred 
fifty,  not  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

All  facts  should  be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to 
develop  the  attention  span. 

Avoid  questions  that  are  so  suggestive  that  they  fail  to  stimulate 
thought. 

Make   constant   use   of   scoring   devices  —  graphs,  progress 
charts,  etc.  —  for  recording  achievement  in  arithmetic. 
Motivate  drills  by  competitive  tests  with  time  limit. 
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Secure  attention  by  providing  variety  in  the  forms  of  drill,  be- 
setting time  limits  and  by  arousing  the  desire  to  excel. 

Secure  interest  by  allowing  the  lesson  to  take  on  the  nature 
of  play  — ■  a  game  for  which  the  goal  is  set,  the  score  kept,  and  the 
winners  announced  and  applauded. 

Give  frequent  testing  exercises 

1 .  To  determine  individual  difficulties 

2.  To  measure  the  progress  of  individual  and  class 

3.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  given 

4.  To  determine  achievement  for  purposes  of  classification 

and  for  comparison  with  other  classes 


WRITTEN  WORK 
Illustrating 
Skills  Needed  in  the  Fundamental  Processes 
Addition  Types 

3  5  0  3  8  1 

5  3  3  0  1  8 


B.  C.  D.  E.  F. 

4  21  38  17  8 

2  34  26  2  6 

3  —  —  5 


G.  H.  I. 

17  8 
5  9 
5 


J.  K. 

7             5  365 

6             7  426 

9            6  978 

3            8  342 

4  685 
376 


Subtraction  Types 

A. 

10  10  11  12  13  14  15 

-8  -5  -6  -7  -8         -9  -6 
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C. 

720  731  37  37  376        376  376 

-28         -46         -14         -10        -145       -105  -150 


E 

32  30         432  630       '  485  485 

-14  -14  -14  -14        -132  -32 


G. 

639  609  653  153  490 

297  -237  -128  -27  -127 


I. 

724  730  602  602  600 

-368  -176  -437  -37  -243 


K. 

6975  6002  6275  6075 

-4352  -3427  -2300  -4003 


Multiplication  Types 

B.                  C.            D.  E.  F. 

3  X  8      3  X  8+  6          78             28  280  208 

X5          X37  X38  X42 


G.  H.  I.  J. 

200  230  200  365 

X42  X50  X60  X94 


Division  Types 
A.  B.  C.  F. 

3)9  3)8  20)60  30)65 

D.  G. 
3)12  3)T9  20)70  30)78 

E. 

3)39  3)56  H. 


21)945  38)1728 
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ORAL  DRILLS  TO  PREPARE  FOR  LONG  DIVISION 


rv 


"Seeing  Quotients  Quickly" 

V. 

IX. 

20)60 

60)180 

20)4o 

20)80 

60)300 

20)63 

20)100 

60)420 

20)87' 

20)120 

60)240 

20)l0o 

20U40 

60)480 

20)128 

aojiGO 

60)340 

20)164 

20)180 

60)360 

60)120 

X. 

30)63 

30)90 

30)92 

30)120 

VI. 

30 102 

30)180 

70)210  * 

30)136 

30  210 

70)280 

30)To7 

30)240 

70j3o0 

30)T82 

30 1 270 

70)560 
70)490 

30T214 

70)140 

XL 

40780 

40)87 

40  160 

40)l2o 

40)240 

VII. 

40)13? 

40)320 

80)240 

40TT6d 

40.280 

80)400 

40)172 

40)360 

80)480 

40)206 

40)200 

80)560 

80)320 

XII 

50)107 

50.150 

50)126 

50)300 

VIII 

50)154 

50^3o6 

90)180 

.50)160 

50100 

90)360 

50)204 

SO}  450 

90)340 

50)2o3 

50^00 

90^630 

50)312 
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SUGGESTIONS  OX  TEACHING  OF  LONG  DIVISION 

The  special  topic  of  the  fourth-grade  arithmetic  that  seems  to 
present  the  most  difficulties  is  long  division. 

The  following  suggestions  on  a  method  of  presenting  this  sub- 
ject are  offered  in  the  hope  that  some  uniformity  of  procedure  may 
be  attained. 

Long  division,  involving  as  it  does  a  number  of  steps,  each  of 
which  must  be  taken  in  its  turn,  is  a  complex  process;  and  in  the 
following  grouping  of  examples  the  thought  is  that  the  pupil  may, 
as  he  progresses,  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time  until  all  are 
finally  mastered. 

The  sequence  of  steps  is  as  follows: 

1.  Choose  trial  divisor. 

2.  Divide. 

3.  Multiply. 

4.  Compare  the  product  obtained  with  the  part  of  the  divi- 
dend used. 

5.  Subtract. 

6.  Compare  the  remainder  with  the  divisor. 

7.  Bring  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend. 

Group  I. —  In  which  the  tens  figure  of  the  divisor  is  used  as  the 
trial  divisor  and  the  trial  quotient  is  the  true  quotient 

26 

Example:  23)598 
46 

138 
138 

0 

In  this  group,  the  use  of  the  trial  divisor  is  emphasized  and  the 
four  simple  steps,  viz.,  divide,  multiply,  subtract,  bring  down,  are 
mastered. 

Sub-divisions  of  this  group  include  examples  in  which  (a)  no 
remainders  occur,  (b)  remainders  occur,  (c)  zeros  appear  in  the 
answers  with  and  without  remainders. 
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Group  II. —  In  which  the  tens  figure  of  the  divisor  is  used  as 
the  trial  divisor  but  the  trial  quotient  is  not  the  true  quotient 


23  28 

Examples:    245562  24)672 

48  48 

82  192 

72  192 

10  0 


In  this  group,  the  comparison  of  the  product  obtained  in  each 
step  with  the  part  of  the  dividend  used  in  that  step  is  the  additional 
point  emphasized. 

Sub-divisions  of  this  group  may  be  made  as  in  Group  I . 

Group  III. —  In  which  the  next  higher  tens  figure  of  the  divisor 
is  used  as  the  trial  divisor  and  the  trial  quotient  is  the  true  quotient 

24 

Example:  26)643 
52 

123 
104 

19  (remainder) 

In  this  group,  the  choice  of  a  trial  divisor  is  emphasized. 
Sub-divisions  of  this  group  include  Group  I,  (b)  and  (c)  only. 

Group  IV. —  In  which  the  next  higher  tens  figure  of  the  divisor 
is  used  as  the  trial  divisor  but  the  trial  quotient  is  not  the  true 
quotient 

24 

Example:  29)696 
58 

116 
116 

0 

In  this  group,  the  comparison  of  the  remainder  with  the  divisor 
is  emphasized. 

Sub-divisions  of  this  group  may  be  made  as  in  Group  I. 
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Examples,  arranged  according  to  the  above  groups,  follow: 

Geo  up  I. 


(a.) 


651 

-s-  31 

=  21 

994 

71 

14 

462 

-f-  21 

=  22 

• 

876 

73 

12 

770 

"5"  22 

=  35 

913 

83 

11 

504 

-J-  24 

=  21 

972 

81 

= 

12 

C70 

—  SZ 

OI 

=  Zl 

1  f\  1  O 

lmz 

no 
\)Z 

11 

682 

-f-  31 

=  22 

6944 

32 

= 

217 

441 

~  21 

=  21 

5280 

32 

165 

992 

-5-  31 

=  32 

9951 

31 

321 

882 

-5-  42 

=  21 

8988 

42 

= 

214 

A  O  A 

484 

—  ZZ 

oo 
=  ZZ 

KCO/l 

ooz4 

CO 

oZ 

1  1  o 

llz 

990 

4-  22 

=  45 

70497 

"5" 

63 

= 

1119 

989 

-f-  23 

=  43 

9625 

77 

125 

987 

-f-  21 

=  47 

99744 

32 

3117 

984 

-f-  41 

=  24 

876393 

21 

= 

41733 

9oo 

A  O 

—  4z 

oo 
=  Z6 

~ 

A  O 

42 

OI  1  1 

zlll 

943 

-r-  41 

=  23 

401056 

32 

— 

12533 

899 

-f-  31 

=  29 

684750 

T" 

22 

— 

31125 

918 

-s-  51 

=  18 

738622 

~ 

23 

32114 

854 

-s-  61 

=  14 

698643 

33 



21171 

744 

-  62 

=  12 

[p.) 

453 

^  21 

=  21 

(r 

12)  * 

68424 

61 

= 

1121 

(r  43) 

681 

-f-  32 

=  21 

(r 

9) 

67959 

61 

— 

1114 

(r  5) 

892 

-T-  41 

=  21 

0 

31) 

OAOAA 

89899 

41 

2192 

(r  27) 

471 

-f-  22 

=  21 

(r 

9) 

69883 

31 

2254 

(r  9) 

284 

+  23 

-  12 

(r 

8) 

79892 

22 

3631 

(r  10) 

373 

-5-  33 

=  11 

(r 

10) 

95751 

41 

2335 

(r  6) 

493 

23 

=  21 

(r 

10) 

78694 

23 

3421 

(rll) 

485 

+  43 

=  11 

(r 

12) 

73548 

22 

3343 

(r  2) 

8790 

"T"  41 

=  214 

(r 

16) 

95765 

43 

2227 

(r  4) 

20053 

^  64 

=  313 

(r 

21) 

687996 

22 

31272 

(r  12) 

*  Remainder. 
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(c) 


4510 

-7- 

22 

= 

205 

8830 

42 

= 

210 

(r  10) 

8976 

-f" 

44 

= 

204 

6548 

-7- 

32 

= 

204 

(r  20) 

4510 

-5- 

41 

= 

110 

6435 

-T- 

21 

= 

306 

(r  9) 

9362 

-f- 

31 

= 

302 

6676 

-T- 

33 

= 

202 

(r  10) 

4554 

-5- 

22 

= 

207 

5842 

-T- 

54 

= 

108 

(r  10) 

9486 

-r- 

31 

306 

89121 

-7- 

84 

= 

1060 

(r  81) 

6624 

-f- 

32 

= 

207 

71982 

"T" 

66 

= 

1090 

(r  42) 

8353 

-s- 

41 

= 

203 

(r  30) 

67328 

-T- 

32 

= 

2104 

4336 

™5™ 

21 

= 

206 

(r  10) 

63525 

+ 

21 

= 

3025 

4842 

-7- 

23 

= 

210 

(r  12) 

64259 

-7- 

32 

= 

2008 

(r  3) 

Group  II. 

(a.) 

814 

22 

= 

37 

638 

-f- 

22 

29 

819 

21 

= 

39 

952 

-T- 

34 

= 

28 

836 

-=- 

22 

= 

38 

897 

-7" 

23 

= 

39 

928 

32 

= 

29 

888 

-7- 

24 

= 

37 

957 

-7- 

33 

= 

29 

912 

-T- 

24 

= 

38 

816 

24 

34 

9555 

39 

245 

456 

24 

19 

9106 

58 

157 

630 

35 

18 

9071 

47 

193 

918 

34 

27 

61800 

24 

2575 

986 

34 

29 

63477 

27 

2351 

59706     31  =  1926 
64377  -T-  23  =  2799 
47496     24  =  1979 
994770  -5-  42  =  23685 
154008  -h  54  =  2852 


(b.) 


483 

-  22 

21 

(r21) 

6440 

-r-  33 

195 

(r  5) 

881 

-  21 

41 

(r  20) 

9625 

+  33 

291 

(r  22) 

836 

■4-  31 

26 

(r  30) 

7138 

+  42 

169 

(r  40) 

687 

+  23 

29 

(r  20) 

8817 

"5"  24 

367 

(r  9) 

838 

4-  42 

19 

(r  40) 

8406 

+  23 

365 

(r  ID 

681 

-5-  31 

21 

(r  30) 

1014 

+  51 

19 

(r  45) 

501 

"i"  42 

11 

(r  39) 

86915 

"T™  41 

2119 

(r  36) 

392 

-  33 

11 

(r  29) 

89234 

-  45 

1982 

(r  44) 

8817 

-f-  24 

367 

(r  9) 

75287 

+  33 

2281 

(r  14) 

1876 

~  29 

168 

(r  4) 

69104 

-  54 

1279 

(r  38) 

73098 

-  53  = 

1379  (r 

11) 

89037 

-5-  79  - 

1127  (r 

4) 
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(c. 


6914 

33 

=  209 

(r  17) 

4992 

24 

=  208 

8336 

27 

=  308 

(r  20) 

87069 

-  43 

«  2024 

(r  37) 

97241 

^  32 

=  3038 

(r  25) 

23547  22 
85796  41 
568279  -s-  71 
496938  -5-  23 
822134  ^  91 


) 


56061 

-r-  51 

=  1099 

(r  12) 

65242 

61 

=  1069 

(r  33) 

93461 

-  46 

=  2031 

(r  35) 

64132 

-  31 

=  2068 

(r  24) 

12490 

-f-  41 

=  304 

(r  26) 

1070  (r  7) 

2092  (r  24) 

8003  (r  66) 
21606 

9034  (r  40) 


Group  III. 
(a.) 

There  are  no  even  divisions. 

(6.) 


999 

39 

25 

(r  24) 

65231 

57 

1144 

(r  23) 

980 

39 

25 

(r  5) 

79235 

59 

1342 

(r  57) 

990 

29 

34 

(r  4) 

75498 

67 

1126 

(r  56) 

990 

28 

35 

(r  10) 

91254 

68 

1341 

(r  66) 

998 

37 

26 

(r  36) 

79572 

69 

1153 

(r  15) 

980 

37 

26 

(r  18) 

95147 

75 

1268 

(r  47) 

961 

26 

36 

(r  25) 

8957 

76 

117 

(r  65) 

8241 

36 

228 

(r  33) 

92483 

78 

1185 

(r  53) 

8723 

37 

235 

(r  28) 

89765 

79 

1136 

(r  21) 

9361 

27 

346 

(r  19) 

9764 

85 

114 

(r  74) 

9104 

46 

197 

(r  42) 

9856 

86 

114 

(r  52) 

9253 

47 

196 

(r41) 

9976 

87 

114 

(r  58) 

9351 

48 

194 

(r  39) 

99657 

88 

1132 

(r  41) 

71340 

49 

1455 

(r  45) 

27543 

96 

286 

(r  87) 

7203 

56 

128 

(r  35) 

32467 

97 

334 

(r  69) 

(c.) 

6013  +  29  =  207  (r  10) 

4104  +  38  =  108  (r  20) 

1012  ^  49  =  206  (r  26) 

24010  +  59  =  406  (r  16) 

291132  -f-  97  =  3001  (r  35) 
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Group  IV. 
(a.) 


999  ^ 

37 

=  27 

888  -r- 

37 

=  24 

986  * 

29 

=  34 

912  -v- 

38 

=  24 

983  -5- 

26 

=  37 

910  -f- 

26 

=  35 

972  "J* 

27 

=  36 

900  -s- 

36 

=  25 

988 

38 

=  26 

897  -f- 

39 

=  23 

14996  -T-  46  =  326 
17955  +  57  =  315 
27948  ^  68  =  411 
62031  -r-  87  =  713 
89866  -f-  98  =  917 


(6.) 

739  ■¥ 

27 

27 

(r  10) 

9987 

47 

212 

(r  23) 

899  ^ 

28 

32 

(r  3) 

3276 

48 

68 

(r  12) 

997 

36 

27 

(r  25) 

8573 

68 

126 

(r  5) 

839  + 

38 

22 

(•r  3) 

7829 

79 

99 

(r  8) 

938  + 

39 

24 

(r  2) 

7496 

87 

86 

(r  14) 

858  ^ 

57 

15 

(r  3) 

39858 

58 

687 

(r  12) 

6532  - 

26 

251 

(r  6) 

28973 

76 

381 

(r  17) 

8428  -f- 

36 

234 

(r  4) 

65759 

78 

843 

(r  5) 

2937  + 

37 

79 

(r  14) 

56997 

87 

655 

(r  12) 

2367 

38 

62 

(r  11) 

79659 

89 

895 

(r  4) 

35909 

89 

403 

(c.) 
(r  42) 

17748 

87 

204 

88437 

98 

902 

20691 

99 

209 

60434  -5- 

67 

902 

70674 

88 

803 

(r  10) 

33880 

56 

605 

37936 

47 

807 

(r  7) 

31512  -5- 

78 

404 

15354 

76 

202 

(r  2) 

COMMON  ERRORS  IN  FUNDAMENTAL  PROCESSES 

Addition 

Failure  to  observe  orderly  placing  of  figures, —  units  under 

units,  tens  under  tens,  etc. 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  primary  addition  facts,  especially  those 

facts  calling  for  the  adding  of  zeros,  as,  9  +  0  =  9  and  0+8=8 
Incorrect  " carrying"  habits 

Subtraction 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  primary  subtraction  facts,  including  facts 

with  zeros,  as,  6  —  0  =  6 
Lack  of  understanding  of  the  subtraction  process  when  a  zero 

occurs  in  the  minuend 
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Multiplication 

Carrying  before  multiplying,  —  confusion  with  the  habit  de- 
veloped in  the  addition  process 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  primary  multiplication  facts,  including 
multiplication  of  and  by  zero 

Incorrect  placing  of  partial  products 

Failure  to  preserve  order  in  multiplying 
Short  division 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  primary  division  facts 

Failure  to  carry  remainder  to  next  order 

Failure  to  record  zero  in  quotient 

Disregard  of  zero  at  the  end  of  dividend 
Long  division 

Lack  of  skill  in  fundamental  processes 

Failure  to  " bring  down"  next  figure  in  dividend 

Disregard  of  zero  in  quotient 

Lack  of  skill  in  estimating  quotient  figures 
Causes  of  errors 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  process  as  a  whole 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  some  detail  in  the  process 

Carelessness  in  copying 

Carelessness  in  performing  operation 

Mental  lapse  in  attention  and  concentration  in  the  performance 
of  a  long  process,  due  to  undeveloped  attention  span 

CHECKING  WRITTEN  WORK 

.Checking  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  each  process  is  well 
fixed.  It  increases  accuracy  and  makes  for  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence. 

In  checking,  the  pupil  must  go  through  a  different  process,  or 
use  different  combinations  of  numbers  from  those  used  in  original 
problem. 

Addition 


689 

1. 

For  work,  begin  to  add  at  bottom. 

325 

26 

2. 

Record  sum  at  right  in  small  figures. 

792 
684 

32 
34 

3. 

For  check,  begin  to  add  at  top. 

936 

4. 

If  sums  are  alike,  check  and  record 

answer. 

3,426 

28 

Subtraction 
753 
276 
477 
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Check 
276 

477 

753 


For  check,  add  subtrahend  and  difference. 
Sum  equals  minuend. 


Multiplication 
729 
X57 

5103 
3645 


41.553 


Short  Division 
21 
9)189 


X729 

513 
114 

399 

41,553 


21 

X9 


189 

20  rem.  8 


9)188 


20 

X9 

180 

8 

188 


For   check,    reverse   multiplicand  and 

multiplier,  getting  new  products  in 

multiplying. 
The  final  products  should  be  equal. 
Multiplication  may  also  be  checked  by 

long  division  when  this  process  has 

been  learned. 
Product  divided  by  multiplicand  equals 

multiplier. 


Check  by  multiplying  quotient  by  divisor. 
If  there  is  a  remainder,  add  to  product . 

Quotient  multiplied  by  divisor,  plus  re- 
mainder, equals  dividend. 


Check  as  in  short  division. 


Long  Division 
Problem 

At  38c  a  dozen,  how  much  will  4  dozen  oranges  cost? 
Work  Check 

8  .38 

S.38  4)81. 52 

4 


81.52 
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TYPE  PROBLEMS 
To-  Introduce  Work  in  the  Four  Processes 

I .  Addition 
Oral 

Grandfather  had  two  turkeys  ready  for  Thanksgiving.  One 
weighed  12  lbs.,  the  other  10  lbs.    How  many  lbs.  did 
they  both  weigh? 
Written 

The  number  of  children  visiting  the  Children's  Museum  on 
Monday  was  126;  on  Tuesday,  201;  on  Wednesday,  102; 
on  Thursday,  143;  on  Friday,  98.  How  many  children 
visited  the  Museum  during  the  week? 

II.  Subtraction 
Oral 

Jack's  pencil  box  cost  20c.    Henry  wants  to  buy  one  like 
it,  but  he  has  only  13c\    How  much  more  money  does  he 
need? 
Written 

The  fourth  grade  deposited  $12.40  in  the  school  bank.  The 
fifth  grade  deposited  $15.75.  How  much  more  did  the 
fifth  grade  deposit  than  the  fourth  grade? 

III.  Multiplication 
Oral 

If  John  earns  25^  a  week  for  doing  errands,  what  does  he 
earn  in  four  weeks? 
Written 

Our  new  geographies  cost  95c7  apiece.  What  did  the  whole 
set  containing  48  books  cost? 

IV.  Division 
Oral 

Mother  packed  15  sandwiches  in  a  box  for  Jack,  Tom,  and 
Fred,  when  they  went  on  their  hike.    How  many  was 
that  for  each  boy? 
Written 

A  club  of  32  boys  goes  on  a  picnic.  The  fare  to  the  lake  is 
$11.20.  If  they  share  the  expense  equally,  how  much 
will  each  boy  pay? 
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MARKING  AND  SCORING  OF  WRITTEN  WORK  BY 

PUPILS 

I.  Papers  are  passed  for  marking,  backward,  forward,  to  the 
left  or  right,  once  or  twice  in  the  same  direction.  Answers 
are  placed  on  blackboard.  Pupils  mark  correct  answers 
and  return  papers  to  owners  for  correction. 
II.  "Markers"  are  chosen  for  each  row  to  mark  papers  for  the 
week.  The  pupil  having  highest  score  in  his  row  is 
"  Marker." 

III.  First  pupil  in  each  row  who  finishes  and  gets  a  perfect  mark 

marks  for  his  row. 

IV.  Class  is  divided  into  two  or  more  teams  and  a  captain  is 

chosen  for  each  team.    Scores  are  placed  on  blackboard. 
V.    Extra  points  are  given  for  good  workmanship. 
VI.    If  a  "test"  question  is  given  to  find  "rights"  and  "wrongs," 
work  and  answer  are  placed  on  board,  "rights"  and 
"wrongs"  stand,  the  score  is  taken,  and  papers  are  col- 
lected according  to  scores. 
VII,    Each  pupil  has  a  small  blank  book  in  which  he  records  his 
personal  difficulties,  as,  7  X  9  =  63   9  X  0  =  0  8  —  0  =  8. 
VIII.    Every  pupil  keeps  his  personal  scores  and  also  his  class  scores. 
IX.    Class  score  that  may  be  kept  on  board  for  the  week 


TEAM  1 

TEAM  2 

Row  1 

Row  2 

Row  3 

Row  4 

Row  5 

Row  6 

M.T.W.Th.F. 

M.T.W.Th.F. 

M.T.W.Th.F. 

M.T.W.Th.F. 

M.T.W.Th.F. 

M.T.W.Th.F. 

Add 

6  4  6  5  5 

Total 
26 

Sub. 

3  5  7  6  5 

Total 
26 

Mult. 

4  6  7  7  6 

Total 
30 

Short  Div. 

4  5  6  7  7 

Total 
29 

I/mg  Div. 

2  3  4  7  7 
Total 

26 
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" Score  keepers"  find 

Total  score  for  the  week  for  each  row 
«       «     «    «      «     "     "  team 

u         a       u      a       a       a  clagg 

Score  in  addition  for  row,  team,  class 
"     "  subtraction  for  row,  team,  class 
u     a  multiplication  for  row,  team,  class 
"     *  short  division   "  " 
"     *  long  division    "  " 


STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 

1 .  Ability  to  read  and  write  numbers 

Whole  numbers,  1  to  1,000,000  in  Arabic  figures 
Dollars  and  cents  in  decimal  form 

Common  fractions,  \  |>  |>  \  |>  \>  |'  \>  ±>  ±>  ^ 

2.  Ability  to  read  and  to  express  the  number  language  that 
has  to  do  with  the  fundamental  processes  — arithmetical  signs, 
terms,  and  phrases 

3.  Ability  to  perform  the  fundamental  operations  with  accu- 
racy and  standard  speed    (See  Courtis  Standard  Tests.) 

To  add  6  numbers  of  not  more  than  5  orders  each 
To  subtract  numbers  of  6  orders 

To  multiply  numbers  of  4  orders  by  numbers  of  2  orders 
To  divide  numbers  of  6  orders  by  numbers  1  to  12,  using 
short  division 

To  divide  numbers  of  6  orders  by  numbers  of  2  orders , 
using  long  division 

4.  Ability  to  solve  simple,  one-process  problems  that  deal  with 
the  child7s  experiences  and  interests 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  meanings  and  uses  of  numbers  in  the 
activities  related  to  child  life 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  nature  and  relative  values  of  the  measures 
of  length,  the  measures  of  time,  and  liquid  measures 

7.  Appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  workmanship,  a  fair  rate 
of  speed,  one  hundred  per  cent  accuracy,  and  honest  achievement 
in  dealing  with  numbers 
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DRILL  AND  TEST  MATERIALS 

Bradley's  Flash  Cards 
Bradley's  Self-keyed  Arithmetic  Cards 
No.  8370  —  Milton  Bradley  &  Co. 
Courtis  Practice  Tests 
Fassett's  Standardized  Number  Tests 
Iroquois  Graded  Difficulty  Number  Cards 
Lamprey's  Practice  Sheets 

Maxson's  Practical  Self-keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work 
Rice  Drill  Cards  in  Arithmetic 
Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials 
Thorndike's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  No.  2 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  READING  AND  REFERENCE 

Brown  &  Coffman.       The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 
Hillegas,  Milo  B.       Teaching  Number  Fundamentals 
Jones,  Marshal.       A  Short  Discussion  on  Mathematics 
Klapper.       The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 
Smith,  David  Eugene.       Number  Stories  of  Long  Ago 
Stone,  John  C.       The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

How  to  Teach  Primary  Number 
The  Recent  Trend  in  the  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic (Monograph.  29  pp.) 
Thorndike.       New  Methods  in  Arithmetic 

The  arithmetic  textbooks  with  accompanying  manuals  on  the 
latest  revision  of  the  "Authorized  List" 
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ENGLISH  — SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  strengthen  the  language  habits  begun  in  preceding  grades 
and  to  develop  in  constantly  increasing  measure  the  power  of  self- 
expression  by  means  of  clear,  correct,  and  orderly  sentences 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1 .  To  develop  the  sentence  sense 

2.  To  enlarge  the  child's  vocabulary  and  to  store  his  mind 
with  approved  idiomatic  language  forms 

3.  To  develop  fluency  and  skill  in  expressing  thoughts  in 
orderly  sequence  in  oral  and  written  narrative,  description,  explana- 
tion, and  friendly  letters 

4.  To  habituate  the  child  to  correct  usage  in  regard  to  certain 
language  forms  and  technicalities 

5.  To  cultivate  correct  language  habits 

Thinking  before  speaking  or  writing 
Expressing  thoughts  in  time  and  place  order 
Talking  without  unnecessary  words 
Speaking  clearly  and  writing  legibly 
Talking  and  writing  to  someone 
Keeping  to  the  point 

6.  To  correct  improper  habits  of  speech 

Caution  —  While  it  is  true  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  it  is 
just  as  true  that  we  learn  to  do  wrong  by  doing  wrong  as  it  is  that 
we  learn  to  do  right  by  doing  right. 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
Standard  Requirement 

I.    The  sentence 

A  complete  statement,  question,  or  command 
Begins  with  capital 
Ends  with  period  or  question  mark 
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II.    The  paragraph 

A  group  of  sentences  about  one  topic 

Indented  first-line   margin,   the   written  assignment 
limited  to  one  paragraph  except  in  conversation 

III.  The  story 

An  orderly  group  of  sentences  about  one  subject 
Narrating  the  child's  real  life  experience 
Narrating  the  child's  imaginary  experience 
Recounting  the  experience  or  imagination  of  another ' 
Telling  the  story  illustrated  by  a  picture 

IV.  Conversation 

A  series  of  related  sentences  by  two  or  more  individuals  in 
a  group 

For  spontaneous  expression  of  complete  thoughts 
Written  in  paragraph  form,  the  words  of  each  person  in 
separate  paragraph 

V.  Discussion 

The  spontaneous,  purposeful,  oral  expression  of  thoughts 

that  bear  on  a  given  topic 
As  exercise  in  co-operative  composition 
For  purposes  of  correction  and  evaluation  of  work  done  by 

pupils 

VI .  Description 

In  stories  about  persons  and  things  that  are  of  interest  to 
the  child 

In  riddles  to  be  guessed  by  classmates 
In  letters  to  relatives  and  friends 
In  conversation  and  discussion 

VII.  Technicalities 

Abbreviations 

As  previously  taught  —  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  St.,  Ave.,  Mass. 
Months  of  the  year 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
Days  of  the  week 

Sun.  Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat. 
Initials  of  names  of  persons 

Names  of  states  as  called  for  in  schoolroom  practice 
Titles  as  they  actually  occur  in  practice 
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Contractions 

Isn't,  won't,  doesn't,  etc. 
I'll,  they'll,  etc. 
You've,  I've,  etc. 
I'm,  she's,  they're,  etc. 

Possessive  forms  of  words  in  common  use  by  fourth-grade 
children 
Ending  in 's 
Ending  in  ' 

Without  apostrophe  —  its,  yours,  hers,  etc. 

Plural  forms  of  words  in  common  use  by  fourth-grade 
children 
Ending  in  s  or  es 

Irregular  plurals  as  they  may  occur  in  actual  practice,  as, 
men,  women,  children,  sheep,  etc. 
Letter  forms 
Heading 
Beginning 
Body 
Closing 
Signature 

Address  on  envelope 
Capitals 

As  previously  taught  in  names  of  persons,  places, 
months,  days  of  week,  streets,  schools,  holidays,  and 
titles  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  line  of  poetry 

In  abbreviations  taught 

In  titles  used  with  names,  as,  Uncle  Tom,  Cousin  Mary 
At  the  beginning  of  every  direct  quotation 
In  the  first  word  of  the  salutation  and  the  closing  of  a 
letter 

In  names  of  churches,  libraries,  and  other  buildings 
Punctuation 

As  previously  taught:  at  end  of  the  statement,  question, 

and  abbreviation 
Comma  after  yes  and  no  as  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 

sentence  in  conversation 
Hyphen  to  connect  syllables  of  a  word  that  are  written 

on  different  lines 
Comma  to  separate  the  direct  unbroken  quotation  from 

the  rest  of  the  sentence 
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VIII.    Correct  usage  of  certain  words  and  expressions 

1.    As  previously  taught:  bring  and  take,  can  and  may, 
there  and  they,  there  and  their,  at  and  to 


4. 


5. 


came  and  come 
saw  and  seen 
went  and  gone 
did  and  done 
rang  and  rung 
sang  and  sung 
is  and  are 
was  and  were 
wrote  and  written 


Learn  and  teac/i 
iVo  and  know 
New  and  fcnew 
Hear  and  /iere 
Of  and  off 
Sit  and  se£ 
Threw  and  through 
To,  too,  and  Zwo 
77ws  and  tf?a£ 
These,  those,  and 

^4m  no£  and  are  not,  or  aren't;  not  am'£ 
Different  from;  not  different  than 
Somewhere;  not  some  pZace 

morning,  afternoon,  or  evening;  not  all  morning, 

etc. 

From  /w'm;  not  o^f  or  ojf'tt  fa'm 

Haven't  any;  not  haven't  no 

There  rsn'£  anything;  not  ^ere  am'£  nothing 

Didn't  do  anything;  not  didn't  do  nothing 

Words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original  sentences 
written  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions 

Other  words  and  expressions  as  called  for  by  local 
usage 


ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 

Express  complete  thoughts  in  sentences. 
To  develop  the  sentence  sense 
Answer  and  ask  questions. 
Take  part  in  conversation  and  discussion. 
Play  language  games. 
Talk  as  on  the  telephone. 
Talk  as  for  radio  broadcasting. 
Tell  riddles  to  be  guessed. 
Give  directions  to  be  followed. 
Make  rules  and  slogans. 

Set  off  with  capitals,  periods,  and  question  marks  sentences 
that  are  written  without  separating  symbols. 
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Learn  stories. 

To  enlarge  the  vocabulary  and  to  store  the  mind  with  approved  idio- 
matic language  forms 
Listen  to  story-telling  and  reading. 

Reproduce  selected  stories  in  form  similar  to  the  original. 
Dramatize  stories  that  have  been  read  or  learned. 
Make  composite  groups  of  related  sentences. 

To  develop  fluency  and  skill  in  expressing  thought  in  orderly  sequence 
in  oral  and  written  narrative,  description,  explanation,  and 
friendly  letters 
Arrange  given  sentences  in  proper  sequence. 
Tell  stories. 

Describe  persons,  things,  and  scenes  of  interest. 
Give  directions  for  finding  places  and  for  finding  things. 
Tell  how  things  are  done  or  made . 
Write  letters  to  friends  and  relatives. 

Fix  correct  language  forms  by  speaking,  copying,  and  writing 
them  in  dictated  and  original  sentences  and  phrases  and  by  using 
them  in  games  designed  for  the  purpose. 

To  habituate  the  child  to  correct  usage  in  regard  to  certain  language 
forms  and  technicalities 
Words  that  begin  with  capitals 
Abbreviations 
Contractions 

Words  that  are  liable  to  be  confused 
Words  that  are  liable  to  be  misused 
Common  plural  forms 
Common  possessive  forms 
Addresses 

Titles  of  persons,  pictures,  and  stories 
Dates 

Correct  errors  in  enunciation,  articulation,  pronunciation  and 
spelling  as  noted  in  classroom  and  community. 
To  correct  improper  habits  of  speech 
Answer  questions  orally  and  in  writing. 
Check  results  by  means  of  the  socialized  recitation. 
Write  from  dictation. 

Check  results  by  pupil  and  teacher  co-operation. 
Take  part  in  class  and  interclass  contests  and  games. 
Record  progress  and  final  scores  on  individual  score  sheets  or 
on  blackboard. 
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Write  and  mail  or  deliver  real  letters  to  real  people  for  real 

reasons : — 

Letters  to  the  teacher  in  answer  to  letters  she  has  written  to  the 
children 

Letters  to  cheer  classmates  who  are  ill 
Letters  to' relatives  and  friends 

Letters  asking  people  to  visit  the  school  on  special  occasions 

Letters  of  thanks  for  Christmas  and  birthday  gifts 

Read  to  the  class  letters  received  through  the  mail  in  answer  to 
letters  written  in  school. 

Make  a  class  paper  by  putting  the  best  compositions  into  a 
folder  that  may  be  placed  in  the  "Room  Library"  to  be  borrowed 
and  read  by  the  pupils. 

Four  or  five  children  who  have,  in  the  opinion  of  their  class- 
mates, done  the  most  creditable  work  in  oral  composition  for  two 
weeks,  may  entertain  their  classmates  by  telling  stories  on  alternate 
Friday  afternoons. 

Committees  of  children,  chosen  in  due  season  by  the  members 
of  the  class,  may  find  or  prepare  simple,  brief  dramatizations  for 
such  occasions  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  and  for  other  days 
that  are  specially  observed. 

Children  who  tell  or  write  interesting  stories  may  give  pleasure 
by  telling  or  reading  their  stories  to  the  children  of  other  classes. 

Plan  and  make  language  charts :  — 
Rules  for  sentences 

Clippings  from  newspapers  showing  possessives,  plurals, 

titles,  abbreviations,  etc. 
Letters. and  envelopes 

Specimens  actually  received  through  the  mails 

Models  written  by  the  pupils 
Salutations  for  friendly  letters 
Closings  for  friendly  letters 
Quotations 

Plan  and  make  individual  and  class  scrapbooks  of  poetry  and 
prose  composition. 

Form  and  conduct  a  "Correct  English  Club". 
Report  and  discuss  errors  observed  in  and  out  of  school. 
Print  and  exhibit  words  frequently  mispronounced  or  misused. 
Make  "English"  posters. 

Send  exceptionally  worthy  efforts  in  the  way  of  English  compo- 
sition to  the  editor  of  the  school  paper  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  accepted. 
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Make  calendars  or  almanacs,  recording  daily  observations  of 
weather,  wind,  sky,  sunrise  and  sunset,  moon,  etc.,  making  use  of 
real  calendar  language. 

Make  bird  and  flower  calendars,  recording  observations  in  regard 
tothe  appearance  of  birds  and  flowers. 

Keep  individual  diaries. 

SELF-EXPRESSIOX,  ORAL  AXD  WRITTEN 

Subjects  Suggested  for  Conversation,  Discussion,  Dramati- 
zation, Letter  Writing,  Story  Telling,  and  Story 
Writing 

I.    Happenings  in  the  Child's  Own  Life 
Telling  about  things  that  children  do 
Helping  the  Postman 
Having  a  Picnic 
Surprising  Mother 
Teaching  My  Dog  Tricks 
Learning  to  Skate 
Trying  Out  a  Xew  Sled 
"Listening  in"  on  the  Radio 
Going  Fishing 
Try,  Try  Again 
Having  Fun  at  Hallowe'en 
Playing  Indian 
Learning  to  Sew 
Using  the  Telephone 
Playing  House 
Playing  Circus 
Learning  to  Swim 
Planting  a  Garden 
Making  a  Gift  for  Mother 
Making  a  Snow  Man 
Making  a  Kite 
Saving  my  Money 
Making  Xew  Clothes  for  Dolly 
Helping  Mother 
Playing  a  Game 
Taking  Care  of  my  Pet  Rabbit 
Finding  the  Xorth  Star 
Going  to  Franklin  Park 
Gathering  Wild  Flowers 

Telling  a  Stranger  How  to  Get  to  the  State  House 
Helping  the  "Red  Cross" 
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Telling  how  things  appear  through  the  senses 
A  Kind  Act 
Tricks  of  the  Wind 
A  Bright  Sunset 
Our  Baby 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down 

The  Parade 

The  Baseball  Game 

Our  Friend,  the  Policeman  (or  Fireman) 

When  the  Fire  Alarm  Sounds 

When  My  Dog  is  Cross 

My  Mother 

My  Summer  Home 

Signs  of  Spring 

After  the  Rain 

The  Circus 

The  Best  Man  I  Know 

A  Lost  Dog 

A  Friendly  Squirrel 

The  Tame  Pigeons 

My  Garden 

A  Slippery  Day 

What  I  Saw  From  My  Window 
A  Snowy  World 
Sunny  Fields 

As  the  titles  indicate,  the  child  describes  familiar  objects, 
scenes  full  of  life  and  action,  and  natural  scenery,  getting  his  ideas 
from  observation,  from  pictures,  or  from  lantern  slides. 

The  teacher  helps  the  child  in  choosing  new  things  to  see,  new 
games  to  play,  new  ways  of  being  useful. 

II.    Stories  the  Child  Has  Heard  or  Read 
Fables  —  Msop 

Fairy  and  Wonder  Tales  — ■  Hans  Andersen 

Stories  of  child  life  taken  from  real  life  or  from  the  world 

of  fiction 
Animal  Stories  —  Burgess 

Stories  from  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women  (See 
"  Course  in  Citizenship  Through  Character  Develop- 
ment") 

Old  Hero  Tales 
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III.    Stories  from  the  Child's  Own  World  of  Make-Believe 

My  Greatest  Wish 

The  Fairy  Sunbeam 

What  the  Wind  Says 

What  I  Hear  in  the  Shell 

A  Fairy  I  Saw  in  a  Dream 

The  Man  in  the  Moon 

What  My  Dog  Thinks 

Jack  Frost,  the  Artist 

The  Raindrop's  Journey 

In  the  Sea-Caves 

A  Lump  of  Coal  Talks 

My  Penny's  Travels 

What  the  Polar  Bear  Dreams 

Pictures  in  the  Fire 

Pictures  in  the  Clouds 

Santa  Claus's  Workshop 

If  I  Were  Grown  Up 

A  Friendly  Light 

Being  an  Indian 

Hunting  for  Treasure 

If  I  Were  a  Bird 

The  Book's  Complaint 

The  Empty  Nest 
The  teacher  reads  to  the  children  myths  and  imaginative  stories 
of  fairies,  of  good  spirits,  of  personified  objects  and  animals,  and  so 
helps  them  to  gain  and  exercise  imaginative  power  of  their  own, 
which  they  use  in  oral  and  in  written  language. 

The  teacher  also  shows  the  children  how  to  interpret  pictures 
by  reading  stories  into  them. 

LETTER  WRITING 

In  this  grade,  letter  writing  should  be  confined  to  the  writing 
of  "friendly"  letters,  consisting  of  one  paragraph  each,  containing 
only  four  or  five  sentences.  The  form  and  arrangement  should  be 
clearly  and  carefully  taught,  one  step  at  a  time. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ARRANGEMENT  AND  PUNCTUATION 

Leave  no  line  entirely  vacant. 

Use  ruled  note  paper  6"  by  9". 

Write  the  heading  on  the  first  lines  of  the  paper. 
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Begin  the  heading  and  also  the  complimentary  closing  near  the 
middle  of  the  line. 

Begin  each  line  after  the  first  in  the  heading  and  in  the  compli- 
mentary closing  a  little  farther  to  the  right  than  the  preceding  line. 

Put  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  salutation. 

Leave  a  margin  of  one-half  inch  on  the  left  side  of  the  paper. 

Make  the  paragraph  margin  twice  the  width  of  the  regular 
margin. 

Begin  the  complimentary  closing  with  a  capital,  and  put  a 
comma  at  the  end. 


STANDARD  FOURTH-GRADE  LETTERS 


598  Centre  Street 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
October  12,  1924 

Dear  Mary, 

I  am  going  to  have  a  party.  It  will  be  next 
Friday  on  my  birthday.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
come.    My  party  will  begin  at  three  o'clock. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Alice  George 


406  E.  Fourth  Street 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
October  1,  1924 

Dear  George, 

Yesterday  after  school  I  had  a  great  time.  Frank, 
John,  and  I  played  ball.    We  had  a  bat  and  so  we 
tried  hitting  and  running  bases.    Saturday  we  are 
going  to  play  again.    Why  don't  you  join  us? 
Your  friend, 

.    William  Long 
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67  Warren  Place 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
January  14,  1924 

Dear  Mr.  Smith, 

You  were  very  kind  to  lend  me  "  Treasure  Island." 
Tom  read  some  of  it  with  me.  We  both  think  it  a 
great  story.  We  are  planning  to  get  some  of  the  boys 
together  to  act  some  of  the  most  exciting  parts.  When 
we  are  ready,  you  must  come  and  be  one  of  our 
audience . 

Your  affectionate  pupil, 

John  Adams 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENVELOPE 

Use  ink  in  addressing  letters  and  other  mail  matter. 

Write  plainly  the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  the  street  and 
number,  the  post  office,  and  the  state. 

Note: — ■  In  the  fourth  grade,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  handwriting  to  a  suitable  size,  the  return  address  is  omitted. 

Write  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  in  the  middle  of  the 
envelope  and  each  following  line  of  the  superscription  beginning  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  preceding  line. 


Stamp 

s 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Smith 
785  Central  Avenue 
Cambridge 

Massachusetts 
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HINTS  AS  TO  PROCEDURE 
Before,  During,  and  After  the  Oral  Language  Exercise 

Make  careful  preparation  for  the  oral  language  exercise  by 
preliminary  suggestion  and  assignment  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating thought  and  obtaining  necessary  information. 

Have  one  specific  aim  in  every  lesson,  and  be  sure  to  let  the 
children  know  what  that  aim  is.  Let  all  errors  that  do  not  pertain  to 
the  day's  objective  be  treated  as  incidental  and  corrected  without  stress. 

Lead  the  children  to  realize  that  they,  as  listeners,  have  as 
much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  oral  exercise  as  does 
the  speaker.  It  is  their  part  to  listen  attentively,  to  think  con- 
stantly, to  look  at  the  speaker  with  kindly  expression,  and  to  show 
feeling  in  a  polite  manner,  without  seriously  hindering  the  progress 
of  the  performance. 

Let  most  of  the  criticism  receive  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  teacher,  who  by  question  and  suggestion,  guides  the  perform- 
ance to  a  purposeful  close. 

Be  sure  to  provide  opportunity  for  every  individual  in  the  ciass 
to  have  such  share  of  practice  in  oral  expression  as  will  make  for 
measurable  progress  and  certain  achievement  in  every  lesson.  (As 
a  result  of  this  lesson,  what  does  the  child  know  that  he  did  not 
know  or  what  can  he  do  that  he  could  not  do  before  the  lesson?) 

Never  overlook  a  misspelled  word. 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original 
sentences,  written  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions. 

During  and  After  the  Written  Language  Exercise 

Examine  every  child's  work  while  it  is  being  done  to  correct 
errors  before  they  are  impressed  as  habits  by  repetition. 

As  soon  as  an  error  is  found  to  be  common,  call  a  halt  in  the 
work  and  set  the  class  right,  then  let  the  work  proceed. 

Keep  ideals  of  correct  expression  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  children  —  on  blackboard,  on  charts,  by  precept,  and  by  example. 

Train  children  to  use  guiding  questions  and  rules  in  revising 
composition  before  it  is  passed  to  the  teacher  and  to  make  correc- 
tions and  improvements  freely,  even  at  the  risk  of  damaging  the 
appearance  of  the  paper. 

Allow  conversation  within  small  groups  for  correction  of  spelling 
and  technical  errors. 

Let  children  locate  probable  error  in  one  another's  work  by 
drawing  a  light  pencil  line  under  the  word  in  question,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  make  changes  in  their  neighbors'  writings. 
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Occasionally  write  a  child's  composition  on  the  blackboard  to 
be  used  for  class  discussion,  criticism,  and  correction,  being  careful 
to  keep  it  covered  until  ready  to  use  and  erasing  or  covering  it  as 
soon  as  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

Correct  without  comment  errors  that  are  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  the  child. 

Individual  errors  call  for  correction  through  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

Only  prevailing  errors  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  class  as  a  whole. 

Do  not  attempt  to  correct  everything.  Remember  that  the 
aim  is  to  develop  power,  not  to  produce  a  finished  product. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  have  compositions  copied  or  rewritten 
except  for  special  purpose,  as  in  case  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  or  delivered 
or  a  page  for  the  (lass  Book. 

Correction,  to  be  of  greatest  value,  must  be  personal  and  must 
result  from  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Questions  calling  for  use  of  "spelling"  vocabulary  should  be 
carefully  related  to  the  child's  past  experience  and  present  interest. 

SUGGESTED  MONTHLY  ASSIGNMENTS 

Covering  the  Work  in  Spoken  and  Written  English  During 

the  Fourth  Year 
Xote  —  The  order  in  which  language  forms  are  to  be  studied  is 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  children.    The  order  here  given  is 
merely  suggestive. 

September 

Teach  the  children  to  write  the  name  of  their  school,  of  their 
principal,  and  of  their  teacher,  and  have  each  name  used  in  several 
sentences  in  the  form  of  statement  and  question. 

Give  practice  in  writing  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  months  of  the  year  with  their  abbreviations;  the  names  of  the 
seasons,  without  capitals. 

Let  the  children  ask  and  answer  questions  in  complete  sentences, 
making  use  of  the  names  taught,  thus:  — 

The  last  Thursday  in  November  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Next  Fourth  of  July  comes  on  Wednesday. 
The  first  day  of  summer  is  the  twenty-first  of  June. 
What  are  the  autumn  months? 
Provide  exercise  to  fix  the  correct  use  of  bring  and  take,  can  and 
may,  and  learn  and  teach. 

Call  attention  to  the  two  kinds  of  margin,  wide  and  narrow, 
and  have  the  children  copy  sentences  that  are  written  as  separate 
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paragraphs,  as  in  stories  in  First  Readers,  in  conversation  stories, 
and  in  certain  text  books,  as,  "A  History  Reader  for  Elementary 
Schools"  by  Wilson. 

Correct  common  errors  in  articulation,  enunciation,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  spelling  as  actually  noted  in  the  school. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  hyphen  to  connect  the  two  parts  of  a  word 
that  are  written  on  different  lines. 

Encourage  the  children  to  start  and  continue  building  a  calendar, 
recording  each  day  thereon  their  observations  about  the  weather 
and  other  timely  observations. 

Let  the  children  tell  stories  of  their  own  vacation  experiences 
and  other  stories  as  suggested  by  the  current  morning  talks.  Aim 
thus  early  in  the  year  to  secure  spontaneous  self-expression  on  the 
part  of  the  story  teller  and  a  sympathetic,  helpful  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  listeners. 

Let  the  teacher  tell  worth-while  stories  that  are  in  harmony 
with  the  home  and  school  life  of  the  community  in  which  the  children 
live . 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  sen- 
tences, original  and  dictated. 

October 

Give  practice  in  writing  from  dictation,  in  the  form  of  one- 
sentence  paragraphs,  sentences  that  fourth-grade  children  are 
likely  to  use  in  their  citizenship,  hygiene,  and  nature  talks,  and 
check  results  in  regard  to  language  forms  taught  to  date.  (Consult 
Syllabus  for  Third  Grades.) 

Teach  the  children  to  arrange  related  sentences  in  proper  time 
order.  Let  them  re-arrange  given  related  but  disordered  sentences 
in  proper  sequence  to  make  a  story,  thus: — 

(6)  The  king  then  gave  Columbus  money  to  pay  for  ships 

and  sailors. 

(4)  King  Ferdinand  at  first  refused  to  aid  him. 

(3)    He  went  to  king  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella. 

(7)  Columbus  sailed  westward  and  discovered  America  in 

1492. 

(2)    He  wished  to  raise  money  for  his  voyage. 
(1)    Columbus  thought  he  could  find  a  shorter  way  to 
India  by  sailing  westward. 

(5)  Queen  Isabella  offered  to  sell  her  jewels  to  get  the 

money  for  Columbus. 
(To  be  re-arranged  in  order  as  indicated  by  the  figures  given) 
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Teach  the  children 

1.  To  recognize  plural  and  possessive  forms  of  nouns  as 

used  in  sentences 

2.  To  write  from  dictation,  in  sentences,  plural  forms  of 

such  nouns  as  they  are  likely  to  use  in  the  fourth 
grade 

3.  To  write  the  possessive  form  of  any  noun  whose  pos- 

sessive ends  in  's,  i.  e.,  any  noun  (singular  or  plural) 
that  adds  the  sound  of  s  to  form  its  spoken  possessive, 
as,  a  boy's  game,  the  children's  toys,  Miss  Foss's  home 

4.  To  use  in  oral  and  written  answers  to  given  questions 

the  plural  and  possessive  forms  that  have  been 
learned 

Let  the  children  tell  stories  suggested  by  the  season,  the  hygiene 
talks  and  projects,  and  the  morning  talks  on  citizenship.  Call 
upon  many  children  to  tell  stories  that  they  want  to  tell,  giving 
special  thought  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  complete  sentences. 

Let  the  teacher  tell  stories  of  Columbus  and  of  Hallowe'en. 

Socialize  the  lessons  in  oral  English  by  encouraging  the  listeners 
to  ask  pertinent  questions  and  to  give  expression  to  friendly  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  each  performance. 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original 
sentences  written  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions. 

November 

Teach  certain  written  forms  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  letters 
to  be  written  by  the  children :  — 

Names  of  nearby  and  well  known  streets  and  avenues 

with  numbers,  as,  125  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Dates,  as,  Nov.  28,  1924 

Names  of  persons  to  whom  the  different  children  may 
write   letters,  —  classmates,   relatives,   neighbors,  and 
school  and  family  doctors,  stressing  approved  spelling  of 
names,  proper  use  of  capitals  and  abbreviations,  and 
correct  usage  as  to  the  titles,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  &  Dr. 
Review  and  give  drill  exercises  on  plural  and  possessive  forms, 
and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  possessives  are  written 
without  the  apostrophe,  as,  hers,  its,  ours,  yours,  theirs. 

Let  the  children  study  and  copy  several  short  friendly  letters, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  form  and  placing  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  letter, —  the  place  and  date,  the  salutation,  the  body,  the 
closing,  and  the  name  of  the  writer. 
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Let  them  write  from  dictation  several  letters  similar  to  those 
previously  copied. 

Provide  exercises  to  fix  the  correct  use  of  this,  that,  these,  those  r 
and  them. 

Teach  the  children  to  distinguish  between  to,  too,  and  two  (the 
little  to,  the  big  too,  and  the  number  two),  and,  by  means  of  games 
and  other  socialized  exercises,  give  much  practice  in  the  correct  use 
of  these  words  in  spoken  and  written  expression . 

Give  frequent  dictation  tests,  and  carefully  check  results. 

Let  the  teacher  read  the  story  of  The  First  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  let  the  children  ask  and  answer  questions  concerning  its  signifi- 
cance etc. 

Let  the  children  imagine  that  they  are  Pilgrim  boys  and  girls, 
and  let  them  tell  stories  about  Thanksgiving  Day;  then  let  them, 
either  as  Pilgrims  or  Indians,  write  stories  about  the  feast. 

Let  every  child  write  a  series  of  statements  telling  what  he 
should  be  thankful  for.  Let  the  class  discuss  the  statements,  then 
revise  and  put  into  proper  form  as  a  page  for  the  " Class  Book" 
those  that  are  pronounced  good. 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original 
sentences  written  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions. 

December 

Let  the  children  co-operatively  insert  capitals,  periods  and 
question  marks  to  set  off  whole  sentences  in  a  given  paragraph  that 
is  written  without  capitals  or  punctuation  marks. 

Continue  practice  in  letter  writing  by  requiring  the  children  to 
write  orderly  answers  to  letters  that  they  have  before  them,  either 
on  the  blackboard  or  on  individual  papers.  The  letters  to  be 
answered  are  written  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  who  thereby  pro- 
vides proper  models  for  suggestion  as  to  form  and  content. 

Let  the  children  write  letters  in  answer  to  one  written  to  the 
school  by  the  principal  or  his  representative,  who  writes  as  Santa 
Claus. 

Encourage  the  children  to  collect,  discuss,  select,  and  mount, 
to  be  used  as  models,  envelopes  and  postcards  that  have  actually 
come  through  the  mail. 

Let  them  address  envelope  and  postcard  forms  similar  to  models. 

Teach  the  difference  between  no  and  know,  their  and  there,  and 
give  frequent  drills  to  fix  correct  habits  of  use. 

Give  exercise  to  fix  correct  usage  in  regard  to  come  and  came, 
saw  and  seen,  and  to  correct  faulty  pronunciation  of  common  words 
and  phrases,  such  as  teas,  than,  can,  going  to,  (jive  me,  told  you,  etc. 
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Test  by  dictation  the  language  forms  taught  to  date,  and  check 
results. 

Let  the  children  tell  stories:  — ■ 

Stories  of  their  own  Christmas  experiences 
Stories  told  by  Christmas  pictures,  poems,  and  songs 
Let  the  teacher  tell  a  good  Christmas  story,  and  let  each  child 
write  in  a  few  well-ordered  sentences  the  parts  of  the  story  that  he 
likes  best. 

Let  the  children  tell  stories  from  their  own  life  experiences  as 
suggested  by  the  various  school  activities  and  by  the  character- 
building  thought  of  the  day. 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original 
sentences  answering  questions  asked  by  the  teacher. 

January 

Let  the  children  continue  the  study  of  the  letter. 

1.  Study  various  forms  of  salutation  and  endings  of  the 

friendly  letter. 

2.  Copy  several  different  forms  of  each. 

3.  Supply  appropriate  salutations  and  endings  for  letters 

in  which  these  parts  are  missing. 

4.  Write  letters  of  one  or  two  sentences  using  the  different 

forms  learned. 

Teach  the  possessive  of  any  noun  whose  possessive  ends  in  ' 
without  s.  (Any  noun  ending  in  s  (singular  or  plural)  that  does 
not  add  the  sound  of  another  s  to  form  its  spoken  possessive,  as, 
girls1  schools,  Mr.  Waters7  house). 

Teach  the  direct  quotation  in  its  simplest  form,  using  such 
words  as  said,  cried,  answered,  and  whispered  immediately  preceding 
a  very  brief  quotation  at  the  end  of  a  statement,  thus:  — 
Dr.  Brown  whispered,  "Be  quiet ." 
My  father  said,  "All  right." 
We  all  answered,  "Yes." 
The  little  kitten  cried,  "Meow." 

Test  by  dictation  exercises  and  check  results. 

Let  the  teacher  read  Washington's  "Rules  of  Conduct"  to  the 
children,  and  let  the  children  discuss  and  apply  each  rule,  then  write 
as  many  as  they  remember. 

Let  every  child  write  a  set  of  Rules,  or  Resolutions,  for  himself, 
in  form  similar  to  Washington's.  Revise  after  discussion  and 
suggestion  in  which  teacher  and  pupils  co-operate,  and  make  a 
composite  set  of  Class  Rules  of  Conduct  for  the  New  Year  to  be  placed 
in  the  "Class  Book,"  where  they  may  serve  as  reminders. 
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Let  the  children  discuss,  plan,  and  make  picture  books  for  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  composing  titles  and  inscriptions  for  title  pages 
and  titles  for  the  pictures,  and  writing  a  class  letter  to  send  with 
the  books. 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original 
sentences  answering  questions  asked  by  the  teacher. 

February 

Teach  the  proper  placing  and  capitalization  of  titles  of  stories, 
poems,  and  pictures. 

Provide  games  and  exercises  to  train  the  children  in  the  proper 
use  of  sit  and  set,  ring,  rang,  and  rung. 

Let  every  child  write,  and,  after  checking  and  revising,  deliver 
to  his  father  or  mother  a  letter  of  three  or  four  sentences. 

Note:  It  is  suggested  that  parents  be  invited  to  answer  the 
letters  they  receive,  thereby  establishing  helpful  relations  between 
home  and  school. 

Teach  the  children  to  distinguish  between  threw  and  through, 
and  give  practice  in  using  each  in  oral  and  written  sentences. 

Teach  the  children  to  write  the  quoted  statement  and  request  in 
direct  form,  thus: — 

Dr.  Wells  writes,  "I  believe  Tom  will  get  well." 
"Now  get  ready  for  the  story,"  said  Aunt  Mary. 

Teach  the  proper  way  of  writing  yes  and  no  when  used  as  part 
of  the  sentence,  thus: — 
Yes,  I  do. 

Xo,  that  is  not  fair. 

Review  plurals  and  possessives  as  previously  taught. 

Test  for  correct  use  of  language  forms  studied,  and  check  results. 

Let  the  teacher  tell  the  story  of  Lincoln's  and  of  Washington's 
life  and  encourage  the  children  to  discuss  points  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested. 

Let  the  children  find  appropriate  anecdotes  concerning  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  as  related  in  children's  histories,  reading  books, 
and  current  magazines. 

Let  them  read  or  tell  these  anecdotes  to  the  class,  and  let  chil- 
dren and  teacher  discuss  the  stories  and  their  significance. 

Let  them  write  a  series  of  complete  sentences  about  Washington 
or  Lincoln  in  answer  to  a  series  of  carefully  formulated  questions  by 
the  teacher,  who  arranges  her  questions  in  the  form  of  a  paragraph 
that  will  serve  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  by  the  children. 
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Have  the  resulting  paragraphs  read  and  checked,  and  have  one 
or  two  selected  and  put  into  proper  form  for  preservation  in  the 
"Class  Book." 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original 
sentences  written  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions. 

March 

Provide  games  and  exercises  to  fix  correct  habits  in  the  use  of 
do,  did,  done;  give,  gave,  given. 

Teach  the  children  to  write  the  quoted  question  in  a  sentence, 
thus: — 

"Will  you  sing  me  a  song?"  asked  sly  Mr.  Fox. 
The  old  man  asked,  "  Which  is  the  way  to  Boston?  " 

Give  a  lesson  on  diaries, —  their  form,  content,  and  use. 

Read  a  few  pages  from  some  real  diary  (Louisa  Alcott's  or 
R.  L.  Stevenson's) . 

Let  the  children  copy  several  diary  entries  as  written  on  the 
blackboard,  or,  if  possible,  on  note-size  pages  like  those  of  a  real 
diary,  noting  the  constant  use  of  dates  and  observing  the  personal 
character  of  the  entries. 

Suggest  the  spring  as  a  good  time  for  every  child  to  start  a 
diary,  recording  therein  some  of  his  own  observations  in  regard  to 
the  wonderful  happenings  out  of  doors, — ■  the  return  of  the  blue- 
bird, the  budding  maple  tree,  the  green  grass,  etc. 

Let  the  teacher  read  to  the  children  some  imaginative  nature 
story,  legend,  myth,  or  poem,  as,  "How  the  Woodpecker  Got  His 
Red  Cap",  "Why  the  Owl  Flies  at  Night",  Selections  from  Hia- 
watha, "The  Little  Fir  Tree"  by  Van  Dyke. 

Let  every  child  pretend  that  he  is  some  animal,  tree,  or  flower, 
and  let  him  write  two  or  three  sentences  about  himself  to  make  a 
riddle  to  be  solved  by  the  child  to  whom  it  is  addressed  in  letter 
form  or  otherwise,  thus : — 

I  have  stood  for  many  years  on  the  side  of  a  big  hill. 
Many  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  standing  all  around  me . 
The  winter  birds  come  to  me 'for  shelter. 
I  hold  them  close  in  my  arms  and  cover  them  with  my 

thick,  green  cloak. 
Who  am  I? 

Answer:    Hemlock   tree   on  Hemlock   Hill   in  Arnold 
Arboretum 
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Let  the  children  play  the  story  of  "The  Country  Mouse  and 
The  City  Mouse"  or  some  other  nature  story  that  teaches  a  good 
citizenship  lesson. 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original 
sentences  written  in  reply  to  the  teacher's  or  a  pupil's  questions. 

April 

Provide  games  and  exercises  to  fix  correct  habits  in  regard  to 
the  oral  and  written  negative  forms,  not,  isn't,  aren't,  doesn't,  don't, 
didn't,  haven't,  won't,  etc. 

Train  children  to  use  correctly  write,  wrote,  and  written;  go, 
went,  and  gone. 

Continue  work  with  quotations  by  having  children  write  co- 
operatively and  individually  verbatim  reports  of  brief  conversations 
between  teacher  and  pupil  or  between  two  pupils.  (Not  more  than 
three  sentences) . 

Let  the  teacher  tell  the  history  of  Patriot*'  Day,  illustrating  by 
story  and  anecdote  the  ideas  of  courage,  bravery,  and  loyalty  as 
essential  to  good  citizenship. 

Let  children  tell  stories  of  brave  deeds  they  have  witnessed,  of 
courageous  acts,  and  of  loyal  men  and  women  of  whom  they  have 
read. 

Let  children  and  teacher  plan  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
exercises  appropriate  to  Patriots'  Day.  Let  children  write  letters 
inviting  some  one  or  more  persons  to  be  present  at  the  exercises. 

Let  the  children  write  letters  in  answer  to  one  written  to  the 
class  by  the  teacher,  who  asks  questions  and  makes  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  spring  vacation  may  be  spent. 

Let  the  children  engage  in  language  contests  and  tournaments 
in  which  progressive  scores  are  recorded  upon  some  form  of  graph 
on  the  blackboard. 

Teach  the  children  to  copy  poetry  in  approved  form,  —  in  lines 
exactly  as  composed  by  the  author,  every  line  beginning  with  a 
capital,  with  double  space  between  stanzas,  or  poetry  paragraphs. 

Let  them  copy  one  or  two  stanzas  of  poetry  that  they  have 
memorized  and  check  for  lines,  capitals,  margin,  and  spacing  as  well 
as  for  accuracy  of  language. 

Let  the  children  use  the  words  of  the  spelling  lessons  in  original 
sentences  written  in  reply  to  the  teacher's  or  a  pupil's  questions. 
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May  and  June 

Give  a  thorough  general  review  of  all  language  forms  taught 
during  the  year,  making  use  of  games,  class  and  inter-class  con- 
tests, and  other  socializing  devices  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the 
subject  and  to  cultivate  a  just  pride  in  the  use  of  excellent  English. 
Drill  on  the  language  forms 

Is  there  There  is 

Are  there  There  are 

That  book  Those  boys . 

These  papers  This  girl 

Let  the  children  write  from  memory 

1 .  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag 

2.  Memory  gems 

Brief  quotations 

Stanzas  of  songs  and  poems  learned 

Let  every  child  write  a  summary  of  his  year's  work  in  English, 
— ■  a  truthful  report  in  single-sentence  paragraphs,  that  shall  fittingly 
illustrate  the  fourth-grade  objectives  in  English. 

Let  them  write  a  title  page  and  preface  for  their  " Class  Book", 
and  let  the  class  president  or  a  chosen  representative  present  it  in  a 
brief  speech  to  the  incoming  class  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Give  the  children  instruction  and  practice  in  making  verses :  — 

1.  Completing  lines  of  poetry  by  supplying  appropriate 

rhyming  words 

2.  Matching  given  lines,  or  verses  as  to  rhythm  and 

rhyme 

3.  Writing  original  verses  as  the  spirit  moves  them  to  do 

so 


SPECIMENS  OF  FOURTH-GRADE  VERSE  MAKING 

"My  mother  is  a  lady  fair 
With  very  pretty  auburn  hair 
She  looks  at  me  with  eyes  so  true 
I'm  sure  I'd  never  swap  with  you." 

"Washington  as  a  boy  was  true, 
He  learned  to  take  life's  joys 
And  by  and  by  when  he  grew  up 
He  ruled  the  other  boys." 
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"My  dolls  like  to  have  a  party  with  me 
We  always  have  cookies  at  afternoon  tea 
We  dress  in  good  clothes  and  we  curl  our  hair 
Don't  you  wish  that  you  could  be  there?" 

"  With  paper  dolls  I  like  to  play 
And  often  on  some  rainy  day 
I  take  them  from  their  hiding  place 
And  dress  them  up  in  gowns  of  lace." 


STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  even'  normal  child  should  have 
attained  the  ability 

To  stand  before  his  class  and  talk  for  two  or  three  minutes, 

using  clear-cut,  correct,  orderly  sentences 
To  write  correctly  any  sentence  that  he  may  wish  to  use 
To  write  a  short,  interesting,  friendly  letter  in  correct  form 
To  tell  many  stories  in  approved  form 
To  use  capitals,  periods,  commas,  and  question  marks 

correctly  in  the  letters  that  he  writes 
To  use  correct  language  forms  in  ordinary  conversation 
To  write  one  paragraph  of  three  related  sentences  in  correct 

form 

To  write  simple,  direct,  unbroken  quotations  correctly 

To  write  correctly  such  possessive  forms  as  he  may  wish 

to  use  in  letters 
To  know  when  a  sentence  is  complete 
To  write  correctly  titles  of  stories,  poems,  and  pictures 
To  use  correctly  in  sentences  the  words  in  his  spelling 

vocabulary 


BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  STUDY  AND  REFERENCE 
Bolenius.       The  Teaching  of  Oral  English 

Charters  and  Paul.  Games  and  Other  Devices  for  Improving 
Pupils'  English  'Bulletin  No.  43,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.j 

Hosic.       The  Elementary  Course  in  English 

Klapper.       The  Teaching  of  English 

Mahoney.       Standards  in  English 

Savitz,  Bates,  and  Starry.       Composition  Standards 

Sheridan.    Speaking  and  Writing  English 
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READING  AND  LITERATURE 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  develop  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  with  accuracy 
and  fidelity  the  thought  expressed  by  the  printed  page,  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading  and  a  desire  to  read,  to  develop  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate simple  masterpieces  of  prose  and  poetry,  to  train  pupils  in 
effective  study-reading  habits,  to  develop  ability  to  give  pleasure 
and  to  convey  information  to  an  audience  by  means  of  oral  reading, 
and  to  enrich  the  child's  intellectual  and  emotional  experience  by 
bringing  him  into  friendly  contact  with  the  ennobling  influence  of 
the  idealized  experiences  of  good  literature 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1.  To  improve  the  child's  ability  to  understand  the  meanings 
of  words  from  the  context 

2.  To  enable  him  to  select  the  main  point  or  essential  meaning 
in  paragraph  or  story 

3.  To  train  him  to  compare  and  weigh  values  in  what  he  reads 

4.  To  increase  his  power  to  recognize  words  readily  and  to 
pronounce  them  correctly 

5.  To  cultivate  his  power  to  read  aloud  with  fluency  and  with 
proper  pitch,  tone,  and  inflection 

6.  To  cultivate  a  correct  reading  posture 

7.  To  enrich  the  child's  vocabulary  and  to  store  his  mind  with 
choice  literary  gems 

8.  To  increase  speed  in  silent  reading 

9.  To  train  the  child  to  acquire  desired  information  from  books 
quickly  and  completely 

10.  To  provide  training  in  the  use  of  index,  vocabulary,  table 
of  contents,  title  page,  etc. 

11.  To  correct  undesirable  reading  habits 

12.  To  stimulate  the  child's  desire  to  read  and  discuss  several 
or  many  good  books  from  home,  school,  and  public  library 

13.  To  train  the  child  to  be  a  courteous,  attentive,  sympathetic 
listener 
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14.  To  instil  lessons  in  character  building  through  intensive 
reading  of  standard  literature  that  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  child's 
young  mind 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
Standard  Requirement 

A.  Silent  Reading 

Comprehending  the  thought  expressed  by  the  printed  page  — 
a  simple  process,  three  times  as  rapid  as  oral  reading 

Short  selections 
For  enjoyment 

For  comprehension  and  speed 

Stories,  fables,  myths 

For  enjoyment  and  appreciation 

For  interpretation,  reproduction,  and  dramatization 

For  organization 

Analysis 

Outline 

Summary 

Informational  or  study  reading 

For  acquiring,  organizing,  and  evaluating  knowledge 
History  stories,  biographical  sketches,  anecdotes 
Travel  stories,  stories  of  other  lands  and  people 
True  nature  stories 

Arithmetic  problems  (Tor  comprehension  only) 
Health  stories 

Books  from  home,  school,  and  Public  Library 
For  independent  seat  assignment 
For  home  reading 
For  report  and  recommendation 
For  pure  enjoyment 

For  estabhshing  permanent  interests  in  books 

B.  Oral  Reading 

Comprehending  the  thought  expressed  by  the  printed  page 
and  commiinicating  it  to  others  in  the  exact  language  of  the  author 

—  a  complex  process 
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Short  selections  of  third-grade  difficulty 
For  drill  in  the  mechanics  of  reading 
Word-getting,  word-grouping 
Pronunciation,  enunciation,  articulation 

Simple  plays  and  dialogues 

Short  stories  and  selections 
For  entertainment  of  audience 
For  dramatization 
By  way  of  introduction  to  books 

Selected  parts  of  complete  stories  that  have  been  read  silently 
For  purpose  of  discussion 
To  clarify  statements 
To  prove  points 
To  answer  questions 
To  describe  pictures 

To  compare  and  illustrate  different  interpretations 
For  the  joy  of  expression 

Books  treated  as  continued  stories 

(Required  as  a  continuous  exercise  throughout  the  year 

By  best  readers  and  the  teacher 

For  entertainment  of  an  audience 

For  establishing  permanent  interests  in  literature 

For  practice  in  sustaining  interest  in  books 

For  presentation  of  material  that  is  too  difficult  for  independent 
reading 

Clippings  from  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 
To  convey  information  on  current  events 
To  correlate  reading  with  other  activities 

Bible  readings 
By  the  teacher 

Selected  to  correlate  with  course  in  character  building 
Poems 

Selected  for  ethical  and  literary  value 
Read  aloud  by  the  teacher 

For  children's  enjoyment  and  appreciation 

To  serve  as  models  to  be  imitated 
Read  aloud  by  children 

For  joy  of  expression 

For  appreciation  of  rhythmic  beauty,  beauty  of  thought  and 
diction,  and  beautiful  imagery 
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Memorized 

(One  poem  every  month  required) 
For  enjoyment 

For  establishing  permanent  interests  in  poetry 
For  future  use  in  assembly  programs 

EXERCISES   FOR   DEVELOPMENT   OF  DESIRABLE 
HABITS,  SKILLS,  AND  ATTITUDES 

1 .  Preliminary  and  incidental  drills 

(Blackboard  and  flash  card  exercises,  physical  exercises,  games, 
etc.) 

To  secure  clearness  and  good  expression 
Breath  control 

Deep  breathing 

Rapid,  silent  inhalation 

Proper  use  of  the  diaphragm 
Voice  control 

Volume  adapted  to  size  of  room,  distance  from  audience, 

and  character  of  selection 
Pitch,  natural,  varied  to  express  different  ideas  and  emotions 
Emphasis 1 
Inflection 

Speech  control 

Speech  on  outgoing  breath  only 

Accurate  and  clear  articulation  and  enunciation 

Correct  pronunciation 

Fluency 

Unhesitating  pronunciation  of  words 

Proper  grouping  of  related  words 
Natural  expressiveness 
Facial  expression 

Portraying  emotions  aroused 
Audience  response 
Posture 

Adapted  to  the  performance 

2 .  Intellectual  and  emotional  introduction  by  the  teacher 

To  provide  the  necessary  background  for  clear  understanding 
of  thought 

To  secure  the  proper  mental  and  emotional  attitude 
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3.  Supervised  preliminary  silent  reading 

For  comprehension  of  thought  and  feeling 

4.  Dramatization,  impersonation,  and  pantomime 

For  development  of  naturalness  of  expression 

5.  Imitation  of  the  teacher's  rendering 

For  effectiveness  and  refinement  of  expression 

6.  Socialization  of  the  lesson 

For  motivation,  criticisrn,  correction,  and  evaluation 

READING  LESSON  TYPES 

1.  Oral  reading  of  a  story  or  poem  to  the  class  by  the  teacher 
(The  teacher's  best  effort  toward  a  finished  performance) 

2.  Oral  reading  of  selection  previously  studied  by  selected 
group  of  pupils  who  need  practice  in  word  recognition,  enunciation, 
pronunciation,  and  word  grouping 

3.  Oral  readings  in  reply  to  questions  carefully  formulated  to 
bring  out  the  thought  and  feeling  expressed  by  the  several  paragraphs 
or  stanzas 

4.  Silent  reading  of  prose  selection  followed  by  oral  reading  of 
selected  units  after  discussion  and  suggestion  by  pupils  and  teacher 

5.  Reproduction  in  language  similar  to  author's,  with  quota- 
tions, following  silent  reading  and  discussion  by  class 

6.  Unsupervised  silent  reading  of  a  story  or  chapter  of  a  book 
by  the  best  group 

7.  Oral  discussion,  comparison,  and  evaluation  of  books  and 
stories  that  have  been  read  independently  by  best  readers 

8.  Silent  reading  under  time  pressure  with  emphasis  upon 
effort  to  comprehend  every  essential  idea  expressed  by  the  language 
of  the  selection,  followed  by  testing  for  comprehension 

(The  time  limit  should  be  set  by  the  best  readers) 

9.  Silent  reading  of  a  play  with  reproduction  in  pantomime 

10.  Oral  reading  of  story  poem  previously  studied,  accom- 
panied by  expression  in  pantomime 

11.  Competitive  oral  readings  of  the  several  paragraphs  or 
stanzas  of  a  selection  with  class  discussion  as  to  relative  merits  of 
contestants  and  class  selection  of  winners 

12.  Dramatization  of  story  or  of  selected  parts  following 
silent  reading  of  same 

13.  Unstudied  oral  reading  of  brief,  interesting  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  as  a  test  of  applied  reading  power 
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READING  LESSON  OUTLINES 
I 

Interpretation  and  Oral  Expression 

1.  Choice  of  prose  selection  by  pupils  or  teacher 

(Preferably  a  day  or  two  before  the  lesson  is  given) 

2.  Brief  intellectual  and  emotional  preparation 

(See   Klapper — "Teaching   Children   to   Read",  pp. 
131-134) 

3.  Silent  reading  of  whole  selection  by  class 

4.  Discussion  and  explanation  suggested  by  questions  of 
pupils  directed  by  the  teacher 

5.  Drill  on  technicalities  to  prevent  speech  errors 

6.  Oral  reading  of  selected  units  by  pupils  standing  before  the 
class  one  at  a  time 

7.  Helpful  questions  and  suggestions  by  pupils  and  teacher 

8.  Re-reading  of  parts  in  answer  to  questions  and  suggestions 

9.  Oral  reading  of  closing  paragraph  by  best  reader  or  by  the 
teacher 

II 

Reading  to  Solve  a  Problem 

1 .  Selection  of  story  by  pupils  or  teacher 

2 .  Motivation  — ■  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  reading 

3.  Silent  reading  in  response  to  teacher's  questions  that  aim 
to  stress  the  essential  facts  bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem 

4.  Discussion  of  characters,  situations,  and  meanings 

5.  Statement  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  form  of  a 
summary  of  essential  facts 

III 

Memorizing  A  Poem  For  Appreciation 

1 .  Selection  of  poem  to  be  memorized 

2.  Introduction  by  the  teacher  to  secure  necessary  background 
and  proper  emotional  attitude 

3 .  Reading  of  whole  poem  by  teacher,  as  a  work  of  art 

4.  Recall  and  description  of  pictures  by  different  pupils  in 
words  of  the  poem 

5.  Second  reading  of  whole  poem  by  the  teacher,  who  pauses 
frequently  to  allow  children  to  supply  words  and  lines 
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6.  Repetition  of  whole  poem  on  successive  days  until  it  is 
accurately  and  completely  memorized 

7.  Conducting  a  contest  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  pupil 
to  recite  the  poem  in  an  " assembly"  or  other  program 

8.  Recitation  of  poem  before  a  large  audience 

IV 

Reading  Exercise  For  Speed  With  Comprehension 

1.  Children  begin  to  read  silently  at  signal. 

2.  Children  stop  reading  when  the  teacher  calls,  "Stop". 

3.  Children  count  words  backwards  from  stopping  point. 

4.  Children  answer  questions  on  content  in  order  of  word 
scores,  the  child  having  best  score  answering  first. 

5.  The  one  who  has  read  the  greatest  number  of  words  with 
100%  comprehension  is  the  winner. 

V 

Reading  To  Obtain  Information  On  Given  Topic 

1.  Teacher  lists  references  on  blackboard. 

2.  Children  are  supplied  with  different  books,  one  kind  to 
each  row. 

3.  Children  read  silently  to  prepare  for  discussion. 

4.  Pupils  discuss  their  findings,  directed  by  the  teacher. 

5.  Children  read  orally  to  settle  disputed  points. 

6.  Children  make  a  summary  of  information  gathered. 

VI 

Reading  To  Remember  And  Recall 

1.  Children  read  story  silently. 

2.  Children  ask  questions  concerning  points  not  understood. 

3.  Teacher  reads  the  story  aloud,  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled 
by  the  pupils. 

4.  Children  write  omitted  words  on  slips  of  paper. 

5.  Teacher  reads  list  of  omitted  words. 

6.  Children  check  and  score. 

7.  The  row  that  has  the  highest  total  score  is  the  winning  row. 

ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 


Listen  to  reading  by  the  teacher. 
Listen  to  reading  by  a  pupil. 
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Read  short  selections  for  specified  purposes:  — 

To  get  information 

To  prove  a  statement 

To  find  out  how  to  do  something 

To  find  the  main  thoughts  in  a  story 

To  make  a  summary  or  report 

To  give  enjoyment  to  an  audience 

To  give  information  to  others 

To  solve  problems 

To  find  pictures 

To  answer  specific  questions 

To  find  humorous  passages 
Read  arithmetic  problems  for  comprehension . 
Read  history  stories  for  information. 
Read  geography  texts  for  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Read  true  nature  stories  for  information  and  experience . 
Read  poems  and  prose  selections  to  correlate  with  the  course  in 
citizenship. 

Read  much  easy  material  for  pure  enjoyment. 

Read  the  same  selection  several  times  for  different  purposes. 

Read  within  time  limits. 

Re-read  to  increase  speed. 

Read  short  stories. 

Read  the  paragraphs  of  a  story,  pupil  and  teacher  alternately. 

Select  stories  of  specified  kinds:  animal  stories,  fairy  stories,  etc. 

Choose  favorite  stories  and  poems. 

Select  word  pictures. 

Choose  favorite  stanzas  of  poems. 

Read  books  in  classroom  library. 

Read  books  at  home  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters. 

Read  Public  Library  books. 

Make  use  of  index,  table  of  contents,  glossary,  frontispiece,  and 
'ace. 

Search  for  selections  appropriate  for  special  occasions. 
Search  for  specified  quotations. 
Search  for  specified  stories  in  the  classroom  library. 
Divide  long  stories  into  short  stories. 
Collect  pictures  and  articles  suggested  by  reading. 
Bring  to  school  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  stories  to 
1. 

Make  reports  to  class  on  current  events  read  at  home. 
Form  competitive  reading  clubs. 
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Keep  lists  of  books  read. 

Make  scrapbooks  of  interesting  stories  clipped  from  periodicals. 

Play  games  for  drill  purposes. 

Play  games  according  to  directions  read. 

Follow  directions  as  indicated  by  flash-card  exercises. 

Follow  directions  that  have  been  read  silently. 

Tell  stories  and  jokes  read  at  home. 

Dramatize  stories,  and  let  classmates  guess  the  titles. 

Fill  blanks  in  sentences  that  have  been  read  silently. 

Guess  riddles  that  are  read. 

Sketch  pictures  of  scenes  described  in  stories. 

Help  other  children  to  overcome  speech  and  word  difficulties. 

Conduct  a  time  contest  in  the  reading  and  comprehension  of 
selected  books. 

Use  graphs  to  measure  and  record  progress  in  reading. 

Keep  individual  and  class  scores  for  speed  and  comprehension. 

Take  formal  and  informal  speed  and  comprehension  tests. 

Memorize  selected  poems  and  prose  quotations. 

Discuss  stories,  literary  characters,  descriptions,  explanations. 

Make  lists  of  periodicals,  magazines,  and  newspapers  taken  in 
the  home. 

Make  lists  of  books  read  at  home. 

Make  books  of  quotations  from  selections  read. 

Make  books  of  jokes  for  hospitals  or  sick  friends. 

Make  scrapbooks  of  short  stories  for  the  classroom  library. 

Make  lists  of  authors  of  stories  and  poems  read. 

Make  lists  of  new  words  met  in  silent  reading. 

Solve  yes  and  no  problems  in  arithmetic. 

Take  proper  care  of  books  —  holding,  turning  pages,  packing 
in  desk,  standing  on  shelf,  dusting. 

Find  most  popular  book  in  classroom  library. 
Act  stories  in  pantomime. 
Keep  " reading"  diaries. 
Conduct  classroom  library  clubs. 
Give  movie  shows. 

Give  a  "tableau''  entertainment  with  oral  reading  to  describe 
the  tableaux. 

Recite  poems  in  assembly. 

Act  plays  for  entertainment . 

Conduct  a  pageant  of  story-book  children. 

Give  literary  entertainment  to  parents  and  friends. 
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HELPFUL  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  according  to  reading  abilities  as 
indicated  by  formal  and  informal  tests. 

Test  for  comprehension,  word  recognition,  speed,  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  test  for  appreciation  is  enjoyment.  Make  every  reading 
lesson  a  pleasurable  exercise . 

Every  speed  test  should  be  accompanied  by  a  comprehension 

test. 

There  should  be  frequent  regrouping  for  improvement  exercises. 

Pupils  who  need  help  in  word  mastery  and  other  mechanics  of 
reading  should  be  taken  apart  from  the  class,  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  for  unobtrusive  study  and  drill  while  the  remainder  of 
the  class  engage  in  silent  reading  or  other  seat  assignment. 

By  means  of  graphs  and  other  scoring  devices,  let  every  child 
know  where  he  stands  in  reading  abilities  and  what  progress  he  is 
making. 

Be  guided  in  making  and  recommending  selection  of  material 
for  class  or  group  study  by  the  needs  of  the  class  or  group,  by  cur- 
rent interests,  holidays,  the  season,  and  by  concurrent  school  work 
in  other  school  subjects. 

Provide  additional  improvement  tasks  and  extra  curricula 
activities  for  best  readers. 

Partition  reading  selections  to  provide  logical  units  (not  neces- 
sarily one  paragraph)  for  individual  reading. 

Plan  every  assignment  with  definite  purpose. 

Select  interesting  and  enjoyable  material  of  different  types: 
hero  stories,  Bible  stories,  anecdotes,  travel  stories,  fairy  stories, 
stories  of  adventure,  humorous  stories,  etc. 

The  silent  reading  period  should  be  a  period  of  reasonable  quiet, 
during  which  the  "library  atmosphere"  prevails. 

Silent  reading  material  for  purposes  of  study  and  testing  should 
be  wholly  now  to  the  pupil. 

Make  due  allowance  for  individual  differences.  All  children 
cannot  become  equally  good  readers.  All  children  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  selections.  Let  each  child  draw  his  own  "lesson."  The 
child's  response  should  be  spontaneous  and  sincere  even  though  not 
in  agreement  with  the  teacher's  judgment. 
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In  the  reading  lesson,  the  play,  or  enjoyment  spirit  should 
prevail. 

Every  child  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  to  his  credit  to 
ask  for  help  when  he  needs  it. 

Encourage  the  children  to  talk  over  with  teacher  and  classmates 
what  they  read  and  enjoy. 

Encourage  children  to  buy  good  books  with  money  saved.    St  i 

lists. 

Make  sure  that  the  children  know  the  aim  of  every  reading 
lesson . 

Have  a  classroom  library,  which  may  consist  of  supplementary 
books  furnished  by  the  city,  books  contributed  by  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, books  solicited  from  friends,  sample  books  from  the  master's 
office . 

The  Silent  Reading  Lesson 

Motivate  the  silent  reading  lesson  by  setting  problems  to  be 
solved,  making  suggestions  as  to  some  pleasurable  outcome,  or  asking 
questions  to  be  answered . 

Stimulate  the  desire  to  read  rapidly. 

Insist  upon  silent  reading  without  lip  movement.  Lip  move- 
ment checks  speed. 

Do  not  allow  children  to  point  with  their  fingers  as  they  read. 
• '  A  good  reader  picks  up  his  words  with  his  eyes,  not  with  his  fingers .' 1 
Bolenius,  Reading  Manual,  p.  16. 

Make  constant  use  of  friendly  competition  to  improve  abilities 
and  skills. 

Let  the  children  know  the  standard  rate  for  their  grade,  and 
encourage  them  to  make  frequent  tests  of  their  progress. 

In  silent  reading  every  individual  should  be  provided  with  a 
book. 

The  Oral  Reading  Lesson 

In  oral  reading,  except  for  drill  in  the  mechanics,  only  the 
reader  should  read  from  the  book.  The  books  of  the  audience  may 
lie  closed  upon  the  desks  or  open  for  occasional  reference. 

The  teacher  should  make  constant  use  of  her  own  best  powers 
to  present  to  her  class  models  of  artistic  oral  reading,  story  telling, 
play  acting,  and  recitation. 

Every  oral  lesson  should  be  brief  and  well  motivated. 
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The  teacher  should  aim  to  develop  and  maintain  an  enlivening 
social  spirit  in  the  oral  reading  lesson: 

To  make  every  reader  feel  that  he  is  reading  to  a  willing, 

sympathetic  audience  and  for  a  worthy  purpose 
To  encourage  a  proper  degree  of  spontaneous  emotional 

expression  on  the  part  of  reader  and  audience 
To  train  pupils  to  invite  suggestion  and  criticism  from 

classmates  and  teacher 
To  make  the  whole  class  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  by 

choosing  selections  and  by  electing  those  who  shall  read 
To  make  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  wholly  responsible  for 

giving  correct  and  forceful  expression  to  the  words  that 

he  reads 

To  make  the  audience  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain 
themselves  physically  quiet  but  mentally,  spiritually,  and 
emotionally  alert,  and  to  accomplish  the  aim  for  which 
the  lesson  is  set 

To  make  the  audience  feel  responsible  for  getting  the 
thought  completely  and  accurately  as  expressed  by  the 
one  who  reads 

The  teacher  of  oral  reading  should  limit  the  field  of  trial  and 
error 

By  preliminary  phonic  drill  and  word  study 
By  preparatory  intellectual  and  emotional  appeal 
If  the  reader  hesitates,  prompt  him;  if  he  miscalls  a  word,  let  it 
pass.    Afterwards,  if  necessary  for  clear  understanding,  let  him 
re-read,  after  correction,  the  affected  part  only. 

"The  success  of  the  lesson  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
teacher's  preparation."  Stone,  "Silent  and  Oral  Reading",  Twen- 
tieth Yearbook. 

By  way  of  preparation  for  the  reading  lesson  the  teacher  should 
have  ready  at  hand  pictures,  maps,  globes,  lantern  slides,  and  ref- 
erence books  that  arc  to  be  used.  She  should  know  her  lesson  thor- 
oughly, so  that  she  may  guide  the  reading  without  looking  at  the 
book.  She  should  be  prepared  to  assign,  without  hesitation,  thought  - 
provoking  questions  and  interesting  problems  to  direct  the  reading 
to  a  purposeful  end. 

Children  who  bring  into  class  clippings  from  papers  and  from 
other  outside  sources  should  be  expected  to  practise  reading  them 
at  home  in  preparation  for  the  oral  reading  in  class. 

Insist  upon  a  dignified,  healthful  standing  or  sitting  posture 
while  reading  or  listening. 
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The  teacher  should  read  aloud  to  the  children,  without  com- 
ment, many  beautiful  poems  and  stories  for  appreciation  without 
required  interpretation.  From  this  series  of  poems  and  stories 
children  may  choose  poems  to  memorize  and  stories  to  tell. 


CORRECTION  OF  FAULTS 


Faults 

Remedies 

Slow  comprehension 

Individual  or  group  work 
Easy  material 

Reading  to  find  answers  to  specific 

questions 
Reading  to  reproduce 
Reading  to  list  every  idea  expressed 
Reading  to  ask  questions 
Flash-card  drills  calling  for  action 
Reading  under  time  pressure  for 

concentration 

Slow  rate  of  speed  in  ^silent 
reading 

Reading  within  time  limits 
Reading  without  moving  lips 
Reading  flashed  phrases  as  wholes 
Flash-card  drills  calling  for  reac- 
tion other  than  pronunciation 
of  words 

Sketching  pictures 

Answering  direct  questions 

Guessing  riddles 

Following  directions 

Obeying  orders 
Tests  and  competitive  speed  drills 

To  point  out  speed  defects 

To  show  pupils  their  relative 
standing 

To  arouse  interest  in  progress 
Re-reading  for  increase  of  speed 

Lack  of  pleasing  quality  and 
tone  of  voice 

Conversational  reading  as  between 

pupil  and  teacher 
Voice  and  breathing  drills 
Imitation 
Dramatization 
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Faults 


Remedies 


Lack  of  clearness 

(poor  articulation,  enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation) 


Ear  training  and  speech  control 
through  phonic  analysis  and 
synthesis 
Practice  with  "  tongue  twisters' ' 
Explanation  of  correct  placing  and 

use  of  speech  organs 
Reading  in  front  of  a  mirror 
Imitation  of  exaggerated  enuncia- 
tion 


Lack  of  power 
new  words 


to  recognize 


Lack  of  skill  in  grouping  words 


Phonic  analysis  and  blending 
Drills  on  words  and  meanings 

Much  reading  of  easy  material 
Flash-card  exercises 


Lack  of  power  to  read  with 
natural  expressiveness 


Preliminary  study 
Silent  reading  for  acquisition  of 
content  preceding  oral  reading 
Conversation  and  free  discussion 
Skillful  emotional  preparation 
Dramatization 
Dialogue  impersonation 
Imitation  of  the  teacher 

(Pupil  and  teacher  reading  alter- 
nately) 

The  socialized  reading  lesson 


STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 

*  1.  Ability  to  read  simple  prose  silently  at  the  rate  of  140  to 
180  words  per  minute 

*  2.  Ability  to  reproduce  50%  of  the  ideas  in  a  400-word 
passage  after  one  reading 

3.  Ability  to  pronounce  all  new  phonetic  words 

4.  Some  ability  to  use  the  context  to  discover  the  meanings  ot 
new  words 

5.  Ability  to  select  the  essential  points  in  a  paragraph  or  story 

read 


*  Twentieth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
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6.  Ability  to  form  intelligent  opinions  concerning  what  is  read 

7.  The  power  to  read  so  as  to  give  pleasure  or  to  convey 
information  to  an  audience 

8.  A  constantly  increasing  reading  and  speaking  vocabulary 

9.  Effective  study-reading  habits 

10.  Correct  reading  posture  and  book-holding  habits 

11.  Some  skill  in  using  index,  glossary,  and  other  reference 
material 

12.  The  habit  of  listening  to  reading  and  story  telling  quietly, 
attentively,  and  sympathetically 

13.  Some  appreciation  of  literary  prose  and  poetry  and  a 
desire  to  read  books 

14.  Ability  to  recite  from  memory  one  hundred  lines  of  poetry 
and  to  tell  five  good  stories  from  standard  literature 

15.  A  character  strengthened  and  improved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  ideals  and  standards  of  right  living  and  right  thinking 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  READING  ABILITIES 


By  Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  May, 

1921 


Remembrance 
Organization 

Comprehension 
Speed 

Interpretation 
Appreciation 


of  facts,  points,  ideas 

for  selection,  use,  association,  emphasis  of  what 
is  read 

for  clarifying,  defining,  judging,  what  is  read 

for  accomplishing  effort  with  ease  and  pleasure  up 
to  the  point  where  it  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
child  according  to  his  mental  capacity 

for  use  in  clarifying,  sharing,  and  creating  ideas 

of  the  beautiful,  the  humorous,  and  the  worth- 
while in  what  is  read 


BOOKS  CONTAINING  GOOD  STORIES  TO  READ  AND 
TELL  TO  CHILDREN 

Bailey  —  Firelight  Stories 

Baldwin  —  An  American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds 

Old  Stories  of  the  East    (Old  Testament  Stories) 
Bryant,  Sara  Cone  — ■  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 
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Dickenson  and  Skinner —  Book  of  Christmas  Stories 

Field  —  A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales 

Hale,  Edward  Everett  (Ed.)  —  Arabian  Nights 

Harris — •  The  Uncle  Remus  Stories 

Kipling  — ■  Just  So  Stories 

Lucas  —  Forgotten  Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Metcalf,  J.  H.  —  World  Stories 

Miller,  Olive  B.  (Ed.)—  My  Bookhouse 

Nixon-Rowlet  —  Japanese  Folk  Stories 

Olcott  —  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays 

Richards,  Laura  E. —  Golden  Windows 

Riverside  Literature  Series —  German  Household  Tales 

Scudder  —  The  Book  of  Legends 

Tappan  —  European  Hero  Stories 

Thompson-Seton  —  Lives  of  the  Hunted 

BOOKS  CONTAINING  POEMS  SUITABLE  FOR  READING 
AND  MEMORIZING 

Bates —  Fairy  Gold 

Burt  —  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Chisholm  —  Golden  Staircase  Poems 
Coates  —  Children's  Book  of  Poetry 
Conkling  —  Shoes  of  the  Wind 
Coussens  —  Poems  C  hildren  Love 
Eliot  —  Poetry  for  C  hildren 
Field  —  Poems  of  C  hildhood 
Fyleman  —  C  himneys  and  Fairies 

The  Fairy  Flute 
Ingpen  —  One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children 
Knight  —  Poems  for  C  hristmas 
Lucas  —  Book  of  Verse  for  C  hildren 
Olcott  — ■  Story  Telling  Poems 
Richards  —  The  Melody  of  Earth 
Riley  —  Poems  of  C  hildhood 
Sherman  —  Little  Folk  Lyrics 
Shute  —  Land  of  Song 
Skinner  —  Selections  for  Memorizing 
Stevenson  —  Days  and  Deeds  in  Poetry 

Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks 
Wiggan  —  The  Posy  Ring 

Also  the  fourth-grade  reading  books  on  the  "Authorized  List"  ^ 
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BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 

Alcott  — ■  Under  the  Lilacs 

Carroll  —  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Craik  —  The  Little  Lame  Prince 

Kingsley  —  Water  Babies 

Martin  —  Emmy  Lou 

Richards,  Laura  E.  — ■  Captain  January 

Saunders  —  Beautiful  Joe 

Sewell  —  Black  Beauty 

Spyri  —  Heidi 

BIBLE  READINGS 

Beatitudes  — ■  Matthew  —  Chap.  V,  verses  7  to  9 
Courage  — ■  David  and  Goliath  —  1  Samuel  — ■  Chap.  XVII 
Courtesy —  1  Kings  —  Chap.  V 
Education  —  Luke  II 
Fidelity— Luke  XVI 

Matthew  VI 
Gratitude  —  Psalms  CVII 
Hopefulness  —  Luke  VIII 
Justice  —  Exodus  XVIII 

Kindness —  The  Good  Samaritan  —  Luke  —  Chap.  X,  verses  30  to  38 
Kindness  to  Animals  —  Luke  XV 
John  X 

Patience  —  Proverbs  XXX  and  XXXI 
Perseverance  —  Galatians  VI 

2  Corinthians  IV 
Responsibility  —  1  Kings  XX 
Reverence  —  Psalms  CIV 

Proverbs  XVI 
Self  Control  —  Isaiah  LIII 

Mark  XV 
Self  Reliance  —  Judges  VI,  VII,  VIII 
Sympathy  —  Luke  X 
Temperance  —  Proverbs  XXIII 
Truthfulness  —  Isaiah  XXV  and  XXVI  t 
Psalms  XLII  and  XLIlf 
Unselfishness  —  Matthew  XXV 
Work  —  Proverbs  VI  and  XXIV 
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BOOKS  FOB  THE  CLASSROOM  LIBRARY 
(Good  Books  for  Children  to  Own) 

Aanrud  —  Lisbeth  Longfrock    (Norwegian  peasant  story 

Abbott  —  The  Rollo  Books 

Adams  —  Wisp    (Story  of  a  little  Irish  girl) 

Alden —  Why  the  Chimes  Rang 

Anderson  —  Stories  and  Tales 

Aulnoy  ■ —  Children's  Fairyland 

Bailey  —  Sure  Pop  and  the  Safety  Scouts 
Tell  Me  Another  Story 

Bailey  and  Lewis  —  Home  Stories 

Baldwin  —  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Retold 

Beard  — ■  Jolly  Book  of  Boxcraft 

Blumenthal  —  Folk  Tales  from  the  Russian 

Brooks  —  True  Story  of  Columbus 
True  Story  of  Washington 

Brown  —  In  the  Days  of  Giants 

Browne,  Frances  —  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair 

Burnett  —  Sara  Crewe.  Little  St.  Elizabeth,  and  Other  Stories 

Collodi  —  Pinocchio 

Craik  —  Adventures  of  a  Brownie 

Crommelin,  E.G.  (Ed.)  —  Famous  Legends 

Curtis —  Little  Maid  of  Providence 

Defoe  —  Robinson  Crusoe  Told  Anew  (J.  Baldwin,  Ed.) 

Dunham  —  Jogging  Around  the  World    (Ways  of  moving  about  in 
different  lands^ 

Eggleston  —  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans 
Eisenwein  and  Stockard  —  Children's  Stories 
Gate  —  The  Broom  Fairies  and  Other  Stories 

Tales  from  the  Secret  Kingdom 
Grimm  —  Household  Tales  and  Best  Stories 
Harrison  —  Story  Land 

Hawthorne  —  Tanglewood  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Holbrook  —  Book  of  Nature  Myths 
Ingelow  —  Mopsa.  the  Fairy 
Jacobs  —  Celtic  Fairy  Tales 

English  Fairy  Tales 

Indian  Fairy  Tales 
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Jacobs  (Ed.)  —  JEsop's  Fables 

Kipling —  Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know  —  Vol.  II 
Lang  —  Dick  Whittington  and  Other  Stories 

Blue  Fairy  Book 
Lindsey  —  Little  Missy    (A  story  of  the  Old  South) 
Lofting —  The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle    (Kindness  to  animals 
Mabie  —  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Heroines  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Legends  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Macdonald  —  At  the  Back  of  the  Xorth  Wind    (A  fairy  story) 
Morley  —  Donkey  John  of  the  Toy  Valley 
Peck  —  Near  and  Far  Stories 
Phillips  —  Little  Friend  Lydia 
Phyllips  — ■  Wee  Ann 

Powers  —  Stories  the  Iroquois  Tell  Their  Children 
Pyle  —  Pepper  and  Salt    (Fairy  tales 

The  Wonder  Clock 

The  Black-eyed  Puppy 
Rankin  — ■  Dandelion  Cottage 
Richards,  L.  E. —  The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto 
Schultz  —  Sinopah,  the  Indian  Boy    (A  true  story 
Scudder  —  Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories 
Children's  Plays 

Segur — Story  of  a  Donkey  (C.  F.  Dole,  Ed.)  (Animal  autobiog- 
raphy) 

Skinner  —  Children's  Plays 

Snedden  —  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara 
Spyri  — ■  Moni,  the  Goat  Boy,  and  Other  Stories 
Thorne-Thomsen  —  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon  (Nor- 
wegian folk  tales) 
Wiggin  and  Smith  —  Tales  of  Laughter    (Fairy  stories 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  REFERENCE  AND  STUDY 

Barnes.       Types  of  Children's  Literature 
Briggs  and  Coffman.       Reading  in  the  Public  Schools 
Forbes.       Good  Citizenship  Through  Story  Telling 
Germane  and  Germane.       Silent  Reading 
Gray,  W.  S.       Remedial  Cases  in  Reading,  Their  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment 

Gray,  C.  T.  Deficiencies  in  Reading  Ability 
Hosic.       Empirical  Studies  in  School  Reading 
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Hunt.       What  Shall  We  Read  to  the  Children? 
Kerfott.      How  to  Eead 
Klapper.       Teaching  Children  to  Read 
MacClintock.       Literature  in  the  Elementary  School 
N.  E.  A.       Eighteenth  Year  Book,  Part  II 
Twentieth  Year  Book,  Part  II 
Pennell  and  Cusack.       How  to  Teach  Reading 
Stone.       Silent  and  Oral  Reading 
Uhl.       The  Materials  of  Reading 


Also  the  manuals  accompanying  modern  text  books  in  reading 
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GEOGRAPHY 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  develop  clear  and  correct  basal  geography  concepts  and  to 
cultivate  good  American  citizenship,  with  a  friendly,  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  people  of  all  nations 


SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1.  To  develop  certain  geography  concepts: 

The  earth,  a  great  land  and  water  globe 
Land  and  water  forms 

Coast,  peninsula,  isthmus,  cape,  island,  continent 

Harbor,  gulf,  bay,  ocean,  pond,  lake,  river,  strait 
Surface  features 

Hill,  mountain,  plain,  valley 
Climatic  conditions  and  changes 

Temperature,  winds,  rainfall,  seasons,  sun's  position 
Varying  length  of  day  and  night 
Kinds  and  conditions  of  soil 

Sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam 

Rich,  fertile,  poor,  barren 
Direction,  distance,  location 
Map,  globe,  equator,  North  Pole.  South  Pole 
Kinds  of  people 

Races,  nationalities,  natives,  (or  native-born),  immi- 
grants 
Needs  of  people 

Clothing,  food,  shelter,  amusement,  exercise,  rest 
Ways  in  which  people  of  different  regions  play,  work, 
move  about,  dress,  talk,  live 

2.  To  lead  the  children  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
''City  of  Boston",  the  ''State  of  Massachusetts'7,  and  the  "United 
States  of  America";  to  appreciate  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live,  and  to  realize  its  dependence  upon 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  other  people 
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3.  To  lead  the  children  to  see  how  people  of  certain  typical 
regions  are  affected  by  their  environment,  and  to  realize  that  in 
some  ways  they  are  like  and  in  other  ways  unlike  the  people  of 
Boston 

4.  To  teach  the  children  how  to  study  geography  by  the  use 
of  field  work,  stereographs,  lantern  slides,  pictures,  phonograph 
records,  globes,  maps,  and  books 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
A.   Home  Geography 
Only  such  of  the  selective  examples  should  be  considered  as  may  be 
actually  observed  and  experienced  by  the  children  through  individual  or 
class  field  work  and  investigation . 
I.    Historical  geography 

1.  Reasons  for  choice  of  location 

Excellent  harbor  for  shipping  and  anchorage 
Rivers  for  navigation  and  water  power 
Hills  for  observation,  for  protection,  for  pleasure 
Valleys  and  plains  for  farming  lands 

2.  Called  by  the  Indians  "Shawmut" 

Shawmut  Avenue 

3.  Named  by  the  first  English  explorers  "  Trimountain ' ' 

or  "Tremont" 
Tremont  Street 

4.  Named  by  early  settlers  "Boston,"  in  memory  of 

Boston,  England 

5.  Became  a  city  in  1822    (See  city  seal.) 

6.  Original  area  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  adjoining 

towns  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Brighton,  and 
Hyde  Park  and  by  making  of  large  areas  of  arti- 
ficial land  (Back  Bay,  Atlantic  Avenue,  Dewej7 
Sq.) 

II.    Where  we  live  ■ — location 

1 .    Community,  or  home  district,  as, — 

Boston  Proper,  including  North  End,  South  End, 

West  End,  and  Back  Bay 
Charlestown,  East  Boston,  South  Boston 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park 
West  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  Roslindale 
Brighton,  Allston 
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2.  City  —  Boston,  a  large  group  of  people,  owning  and 

using  certain  things  in  common,  as, — 
Boston  City  Hall 
Boston  Common 
Boston  Harbor 
Boston  Schools 
Boston  City  Hospital 

3.  Adjoining  cities,  towns,  and  waters 

(Map  study  arid  local  field  work) 
North 

Across  the  Charles  River  —  Watertown,  Cam- 
bridge, Somerville 

Across  the  Mystic  River — Everett,  Chelsea, 
Revere 

East 

Massachusetts  Bay 
South 

Across  the  Neponset  River  —  Milton  and  Quincy 
Across  the  Charles  River  —  Dedham 
West 

Newton  and  Brookline 

4.  Suburbs — towns  and  cities  within  a  few  miles  of 

Boston,  where  many  people  who  work  in  Boston 
have  their  homes,  as, — 
Chelsea,  Everett,  Revere,  Winthrop 
Maiden,  Melrose,  Medford,  Somerville 
Cambridge,  Arlington,  Watertown,  Newton,  Brook- 
line 

Dedham,  Milton,  Quincy,  Needham 

III.    Shape  —  boundary  and  coastline  irregular 

(Map  study,  pictures,  and  local  field  work,  if  possible) 

1 .  Peninsula  ■ —  South  Boston 

2.  Cape  —  City  Point 

3.  Beaches —  City  Point  and  Savin  Hill 

4.  Bay  —  Dorchester  Bay 

5.  Isthmus —  Charlestown  Neck 

6.  Harbors 

Boston  Harbor,  between  So.  Boston  and  Charlestown 
Old  Harbor,  between  So.  Boston  and  Dorchester 
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7 .    Islands  —  pieces  of  land  with  water  all  around  them 
Examples  for  local  selection  and  map  study 

The  little  island  in  Scarboro  Pond,  Franklin  Park 
In  Boston  Harbor 

Long  Island  —  almshouse 

Deer  Island  — ■  prisons 

Castle  Island  —  Fort  Independence 

Rainsford  Island  —  Reform  School  for  Boys 

Spectacle  Island  —  Fertilizer 

Moon  Island  —  Sewer  outlet 

Governor's  'Island 

Thompson's  Island  —  Farm  and  Trades  School 
Apple  Island 
Size  —  area  and  population 

1 .  More  than  five  times  original  area,  a  growing  city 

2.  About  12  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide 

3.  Has  more  people  than  any  other  city  in  Massachusetts 
Surface 

1 .  Hills  —  high  lands  with  summits,  bases,  and  sloping 

sides 

Illustrative  examples  for  local  selection  and  study 
The  coasting  places  in  the  several  neighborhoods 
Copp's  Hill,  North  End 
Beacon  Hill,  West  End 
Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown 
Dorchester  Heights,  South  Boston 
Blue  Hills,  near  Dorchester 
Savin  Hill,  Dorchester 
Meeting  House  Hill,  Dorchester 
Parker  Hill,  Roxbury 
Mt.  Bellevue,  West  Roxbury 
Forest  Hills,  West  Roxbury 
Clarendon  Hills,  Roslindale 
Orient  Heights,  East  Boston 
Fairmount,  Hyde  Park 
Schoolmaster's  Hill,  Franklin  Park 
Hemlock  Hill,  Arnold  Arboretum 

2.  Plains — level  lands 

Selective  examples  for  type  study 

Playgrounds,  lawns,  gardens,  schoolyards,  and 

parks 
Jamaica  Plain 
Back  Bay  Fens 
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3 .    Parks  —  plains,  valleys,  hills 

Selective  examples  for  local  study  of  type  forms 
Marine  Park,  South  Boston  —  a  coastal  plain 
Franklin  Park,  Dorchester  —  plains,  hills,  valleys, 

with  brook  and  pond 
Franklin  Field,  Dorchester  —  grassy  plain 
Charlesbank,  West  End  —  a  river  plain 
North  End  Park  —  a  plain 
Wood  Island  Park,  East  Boston 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Forest  Hills — plains,  hills, 

and  valleys,  with  forest,  brook,  and  pond 
Boston  Common  —  plain,  slope,  pond 
Public  Garden  —  plain,  pond 

VI .    Rivers  —  streams  of  water  flowing  along  in  beds  and 
between  banks 

1.  Source  and  mouth 

2.  Banks  —  right  and  left 

3.  Direction  of  current 

4.  Current  —  upstream  and  downstream;  swift,  or  rapid; 

slow,  or  sluggish 

5.  River  dam  —  an  artificial  waterfall,  as  at  Dorchester 

Lower  Mills 

6.  Boston  Rivers  (Map  study,  experience,  and  local  field 

work,  if  possible) 
Charles  —  South  of  West  Roxbury  and  north  of 

Brighton  and  Back  Bay  to  Charlestown  Navy 

Yard  and  Boston  Harbor 
Mystic  —  North  of  Charlestown 
Neponset  —  South  of  Hyde  Park  and  Dorchester 

VII .    Ponds  —  hollow  places  filled  with  water 

Selective  examples  for  local  type  study  and  map  expres- 
sion 

Scarboro  Pond  in  Franklin  Park 
Jamaica  Pond 

Frog  Pond  in  Boston  Common 
Pond  in  Public  Garden 
Pono\  in  Arnold  Arboretum 

VIII.    Climate  —  temperate 

1 .    Winter  —  December,  January,  February 
Personal  observations 

Cold  most  of  the  time,  often  freezing  (32  F.)  some- 
times very  cold  (below  zero) 
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Snow,  ice,  and  frozen  ground;  sometimes  a  frozen 
harbor 

Wind  most  commonly  northwest  and  west,  some- 
times stormy,  northeast 

Sun  low  in  the  sky,  never  overhead 

Days  short,  nights  long 

Trees  bare,  except  evergreens 

People  wear  woolen  and  fur  coats. 

Many  birds  have  gone  south  for  food  and  warmth. 

Some  animals  are  sleeping  in  their  burrows  under- 
ground . 

Children  skate  and  coast  and  build  snow  houses. 
Spring  —  March,  April,  May 
Personal  observations 

Cool  to  warm  weather,  seldom  freezing 
Abundant  rain,  frequent  showers,  cloudy  skies 
Wind  most  commonly  east,  southeast,  west,  and 

southwest 
Sun  higher  in  sky  than  in  winter 
Days  longer,  nights  shorter  than  in  winter 
Budding  trees,  sprouting  shrubs,  blossoming  plants 
Grass  and  foliage  green  and  tender 
Returning  birds  build  nests  and  rear  young. 
The  gardener  plows  the  land  and  plants  his  crops. 
(  hildren  gather  wild  flowers  and  look  for  birds  in 
parks  and  gardens. 
Summer  —  June,  July,  August 
Personal  observations 

Warm  weather,  sometimes  hot  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time 

Less  rain  than  in  spring 

Wind  most  commonly  south  and  southwest 

Sun  almost  overhead  at  noon 

Skies  mostly  clear  or  with  white,  fleecy  clouds 

Thunder  showers 

Days  long,  nights  short 

People  wear  cotton,  linen,  and  light  woolen  cloth- 
ing. 

The  gardener  weeds,  hoes,  and  waters  his  garden 

and  gathers  his  summer  vegetables. 
Bees  store  away  honey  for  the  winter. 
Birds  fly  about  and  sing  in  the  trees. 
Children  go  wading  and  swimming  to  keep  cool. 
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4.    Autumn  —  September,  October,  November 
Personal  observations 

Warm  to  cool  weather  with  frosty  nights 
Abundant  rain 

High  winds,  west,  northwest,  and  northeast 
Sun  lower  than  in  summer 
Days  shorter,  nights  longer  than  in  summer 
Ripening  fruits,  brilliant  foliage,  falling  leaves 
The  gardener  gathers  his  later  fruits  and  vegetables 

and  clears  his  garden  of  rubbish. 
Squirrels  hide  away  their  winter  store  of  nuts  and 

acorns. 

Many  birds  fly  south;  wild  geese  come  from  the 
north. 

People  put  on  storm  doors  and  windows  and  cover 

tender  shrubs  with  pine  boughs. 
Children  gather  autumn  leaves  and  nuts. 
IX.    People  who  live  in  Boston 

1 .  Native  born  —  people  born  in  the  United  States 

2.  Immigrants  —  people  born  in  foreign  countries 

English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  Swedes 
French,  Italians,  Greeks 
Russians,  Lithuanians,  Syrians,  Armenians 
Chinese,  African  negroes 
X.    Occupations  of  the  people 

(Selection  of  study  units  and  examples  on  the  basis  of 
neighborhood  interests  and  personal  experiences) 

1 .  Manufacturing  —  making  things  in  factories 

City  Proper  —  candy,   crackers,   cigars,  clothing, 

furniture,  pianos 
Jamaica  Plain  — ■  shoes 
Roxbury  —  rubber  goods 
Dorchester  —  chocolate  and  cocoa 
South  Boston  —  tools  and  machinery 

2.  Trading  —  buying  and  selling 

Exports  —  things  shipped  out  of  Boston 
Things  made  in  Boston 

Things  brought  from  other  cities  to  be  shipped 
from  Boston 
Wool,  cotton,  meat,  grain 
Machinery,  garden  tools 
Hides,  leather,  automobiles 
Books,  magazines,  newspapers 
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Imports  — ■  things  brought  into  Boston  from  other 
countries 

Japanese  tea  and  silk,  Chinese  fireworks 
Irish  linen,  Brazilian  coffee,  Spanish  olives 
Italian  macaroni,  French  dolls,  Swiss  watches 
English  broadcloth,  Cuban  sugar,  Oriental  rugs 

3.  Building  and  decorating 

Architects,  carpenters,  plumbers,  masons,  painters 

4.  Transportation  — ■  carrying  people  and  goods  from 

place  to  place 
Railroad  engineers,  conductors,  mo tormen 
Chauffeurs,  truck  drivers 
Sea  captains,  sailors 

5.  Ship  and  boat  building 

At  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  and  South  Boston 

6.  Banking  and  insurance 

7.  Doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers 

8.  Government  officials  and  employees 

XI.    Connection  with  parts  and  suburbs 

1 .  Highways  —  streets  and  avenues 

2.  Steam  and  electric  railroad  lines 

Surface,  elevated,  and  underground 

3.  Ferries  to  East  Boston  and  Chelsea 

4.  Bridges 

To  Cambridge  over  the  Charles  River 
To  Everett,  Chelsea,  and  Revere  over  the  Mystic 
River 

To  Milton  and  Quincy  over  the  Neponset  River 

XII.    Connection  with  distant  parts  of  our  country  and  with 
foreign  countries 

1.  Steamship  lines  to  Europe,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  West 

Indies 

2.  City  streets  connecting  with  state  roads  to  all  parts  of 

the  country 

3.  Railroads 

(Map  study  and  local  selection  for  observation  and 

discussion) 
Boston  and  Maine 

North  Station,  Causeway  Street 
Running  northward  and  connecting  with  lines  to 
Canada  and  the  Pacific  coast 
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New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 

South  Station,  Dewey  Square 

Running  southward  and  westward  and  connecting 
with  lines  to  the  far  West  and  South  and  Mexico 
Boston  and  Albany 

South  Station,  Dewey  Square 

Running  westward 

Connecting  with  lines  to  the  far  West 

XIII.  Schools,  hospitals,  libraries 

Selective  examples  for  local  observation  and  study 

Public  and  private  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high 
schools 

Boston  University,  Teachers  College,  Normal  Art 
School 

Harvard  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  Tufts  Dental 

College 
Hospitals 

Massachusetts  General,  City,  Homeopathic 

Peter  Bent  Brigham,  New  England  Hospital  for 

Women  and  Children 
Floating  Hospital,  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 

Infirmary 
Public  Library  and  branch  libraries 

XIV.  Places  of  geographic  interest  in  and  near  Boston 

Selective  examples  for  local  observation  and  study 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard 
Aquarium,  South  Boston 
Franklin  Park  Zoo  and  Aviary 
Fort  Independence,  Castle  Island,  South  Boston 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Forest  Hills 
Blue  Hills  Observatory,  Milton 
Marine  Park,  South  Boston 
Middlesex  Fells,  Medford 
Spot  Pond,  Stoneham 
Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge 
Wharves  along  Atlantic  Avenue 
Cunard  Line  Docks,  East  Boston 

XV.    City  government 

1 .  Mayor,  general  manager  of  city  affairs 

2.  City  Hall,  School  Street 

3.  City  Council,  makers  of  city  laws 
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4.  School  Committee  —  managers  of  school  affairs 

5.  Board  of  Health  —  makers  of  health  regulations 

6.  Police  Department  — ■  defenders  of  law  and  order 

7.  Fire  Department  —  for  protection  against  fire 

XVI.    County  — Suffolk 

Examples  of  county  ownership  and  operation 
Suffolk  County  Court  House 
Suffolk  County  Jail  (Charles  Street  Jail) 

XVII.    State  —  Commonwealth  —  Massachusetts  —  "The  Old 
Bay  State" 

State  Legislature,  or  General  Court  —  makers  of  State 
Laws 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

State  capital,  Boston 

State  House  on  Beacon  Hill 

Old  State  House  on  State  St. 

State  flag  —  Indian  ■ —  motto 

State  Prison  at  Charlestown 

State  Police 

State  Board  of  Education 
State  Board  of  Health 
State  Reservations 

Selective  examples  of  state  ownership  and  operation 

Blue  Hills  Reservation 

Charles  River  Embankment 

Neponset  River  Reservation 

Stony  Brook  Reservation 
Places  bearing  the  state's  name 

Massachusetts  Avenue 

Massachusetts  Bay 

Commonwealth  Avenue 

Commonwealth  Pier 

Bay  State  Road 

XVIII .    Group  of  States  —  New  England 

Selective  examples  of  things  that  concern  New  England 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 
New  England  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company 
New  England  Food  and  Dairy  Council 
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XIX.  Country  —  United  States  of  America 

United  States,  " National",  or  "Federal"  government 
President  of  the  United  States 
Capital  of  the  United  States  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Congress  of  the  United  States  —  maker  of  national, 

federal  laws 
United  States  Post  Office 
United  States  Custom  House 
United  States  money 
United  States  Army  and  Navy 
United  States  flag 

XX.  Continent  of  North  America 

North  American  Indians 
American  people 

XXI .    The  Earth  —  World  —  Globe 

1 .  Shape  of  the  Earth  —  a  globe 

2.  Motions  of  the  Earth 

Whirling  around  from  west  to  east 
Moving  around  the  sun 


B.   World  Geography 
Life  in  far-away  typical  regions 
One  cold  region  (selected) 
Norway 
Greenland 
Alaska 

One  inland  mountain  region 

Switzerland 
One  hot,  rainless  region  (selected) 

Egypt 

Sahara 
One  lowland  delta  plain 

Netherlands 
One  hot,  rainy  region 

The  Congo  region 
Two  great  river  valleys  (selected) 

The  Valley  of  the  Rhine 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile 

The  Valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 

The  Valley  of  the  Ganges 
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Coastal  mountain  slopes  and  coastal  plains 
Mediterranean  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 

Island  regions  (optional) 
Hawaii 

The  Philippines 

Cuba 

Japan 

Interesting  far-away  regions  (optional) 
China 
India 

C.    Map  and  Globe  Symbols 
Flat  forms  and  shapes  to  represent  land  and  water  masses 
Lines  for  shores,  boundaries  and  rivers 
East-west  lines  and  north-south  lines  for  direction 
East-west  line  marked  0  for  equator 
Scale  for  measuring  distance  ■ 
Color  and  shading  for  highlands  and  lowlands 
Dots  and  circles  for  towns  and  cities 

Colored  sections  for  towns,  cities,  counties,  states,  countries,  and 
continents 

Convergence  of  north-south  lines  for  North  and  South  Poles 
The  globe  —  a  ball-shaped  symbol  of  the  earth  with  a  world  map 
covering  its  surface 

Suggested  Distribution  of  Subject  Matter 
Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. — "Home  Geography"  with  "Map  and  Globe 

Study" 

Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May —  "World  Geography" 
June  —  Review  projects 
Interclass  contests 

Dramatic  performances  and  pageants 

Lantern  slide  talks  and  exhibitions  for  parents 

Exhibition  of  sand  table  models,  plasticene  models,  scrap  books, 
and  collections  of  postcards  and  objects  of  geographic  interest  for 
third-grade  pupils 

ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 
Home  Geography 
Make  charts  of  principal  streets  of  neighborhood,  first  on 
paper  lying  on  the  floor  or  table,  then  on  blackboard. 
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Mark  points  of  compass  on  schoolroom  floor,  using  compass 
and  sun  observations. 

Make  a  weather  vane,  and  place  on  school  grounds  for  actual 

use. 

View  Boston  from  some  high  place,  as  the  schoolhouse  roof,  a 
hill,  or  tower. 

Visit  factories  and  industrial  plants  and  discuss  findings. 
Visit  places  of  geographical  interest  and  report. 
Find  on  a  map  of  the  state  the  source  of  each  of  the  Boston 
rivers. 

Point  toward  surroimding  towns  and  landmarks. 

Using  the  school  as  a  starting  point,  give  directions  for  finding 
points  of  interest  in  Boston  and  nearby  towns. 

Find  well-known  streets,  parks,  sections,  rivers,  ponds,  and 
surrounding  towns  on  a  large  map  of  Boston. 

Make  a  "picture  dictionary''  of  places  in  Boston. 

Make  lists  of  Boston  streets  named  for  geographical  reasons,  as — 
Atlantic  Avenue,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  leading  to  Blue  Hills 
Bunker  Hill  Street,  over  Bunker  Hill 
River  Street,  extending  along  the  Xeponset  River 
Hillside  Street,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
Commercial  Street,  where  commerce  is  carried  on 
Canal  Street,  where  a  canal  used  to  be 
Pond  Street,  extending  along  Jamaica  Pond 
London  Street,  near  the  Cunard  docks  from  which  ships 
sail  to  London 

East  and  West  Canton  Streets  —  Canton  Street  east  and 
west  of  Washington  Street 
Keep  a  "Weather  Record",  tabulating  actual  observations: 
Temperature  —  very   cold   (below  freezing"),  cold,  cool, 

warm,  very  warm 
Weather  —  clear  (a  cloudless  sky),  fair  (some  white  clouds), 

cloudy  (dark  clouds),  rain,  snow,  sleet,  fog.  showers 
Wind  —  direction  and  velocity 
Calm  —  not  moving  the  leaves 
Light  breeze  —  gently  moving  leaves  and  grass 
Brisk  wind  —  blowing  dust  from  street 
Strong  wind  —  blowing  off  hats  and  bending  and  swaying 
the  trees 

Gale  —  breaking  off  branches  of  trees,  blowing  down 
signboards,  and  tearing  off  awnings  and  blinds 
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Make  drawings  and  paper  cuttings  to  show  different  forms  of 
land  and  water. 

Make  sand  table  and  plasticene  models  of  land  and  water  forms . 

Draw  pictures  of  the  state  and  the  United  States  flags. 

Find  out  what  the  Latin  words  on  the  city  seal  and  on  the 
state  flag  mean . 

Read  about  Boston  in  geographies  and  geographical  readers. 

Correlate  geography  with  citizenship  by  showing  how  the  people 
of  Boston  may  serve  their  city,  their  state,  their  country,  and  the 
world . 

World  Geography 
Take  imaginary  trips  by  ocean  steamer  and  airplane  to  distant 
regions. 

Ask  and  answer  questions  suggested  by  pictures  of  foreign  lands . 

Collect  pictures  of  foreign  scenes. 

Collect  pictures  of  different  kinds  of  homes  and  people. 

Make  titles  for  unnamed  pictures  of  foreign  scenes. 

Collect  stamps  of  many  countries. 

Collect  flags  of  different  nations. 

Fill  blanks  in  incomplete  statements  about  regions  studied. 
Play  geography  games. 
Make  sand  table  models  of  regions  studied. 
Make  plasticene  and  cardboard  models  of  people,  houses,  boats, 
animals,  etc. 

Give  plays,  exhibitions,  and  pageants  depicting  life  in  foreign 
lands. 

Exhibit  and  describe  lantern  pictures  related  to  life  as  studied. 
Color,  cut  and  mount  picture  cut-outs. 
Dress  dolls  to  represent  people  studied. 

Listen  to  phonograph  music  that  portrays  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  people  studied : 
Folk  songs 
National  airs 
Characteristic  music 
Examine  and  discuss  specimens  of  foreign  clothing  and  other 
articles  from  homes  of  foreign  children. 

Learn  a  few  foreign  words  and  phrases. 

Read  poems,  short  stories,  and  books  concerning  the  people  of 
the  regions  selected  for  study. 

Make  constant  use  of  a  large  terrestrial  globe,  and,  if  possible, 
of  small,  individual  desk  globes,  to  establish  true  concepts  in  regard 
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to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  masses, 
direction  and  distance  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  called  for  in  the 
study  of  "World  Geography 

Locate  distant  regions,  routes  of  ocean  travel,  and  long  journeys 
between  distant  lands  on  the  globe  rather  than  on  a  world  map,  in 
order  to  fix  true  relative  directions  and  distances. 

Indicate  direction  by  pointing  with  the  hand  and  by  reading 
the  map  and  globe. 

Measure  distance  in  time  units,  as.  a  five-days'  journey  or  a 
two-weeks'  trip,  and  by  comparisons. 

SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINES 
Study  of  Life  in  Selected  Regions 

Norway 

Introduction  to  the  people  of  Norway 
The  Land  where  reindeers  five 
The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
The  journey  —  a  map  study 

The  western  part  of  a  mountainous  peninsula 

Location  on  globe  and  on  several  maps 

Direction  and  distance  from  Boston  and  from  regions  previously 
studied 

Route  of  travel  from  region  last  visited 
Coastline  very  irregular 
Mountains  near  the  coast 
Cities 
Bergen 
Hammerfest 
The  people  in  their  homeland 

Picture  study,  reading,  story  telling,  and  discussion 
Native  Norwegians 

Light-complexioned,  fair-haired,  large,  strong  people 
Dressed  in  clothing  of  wool,  fur,  cotton,  and  linen,  accord- 
ing to  the  season 
Peasants  wearing  characteristic  Norwegian  costume 
Living  in  wooden  houses  in  towns  and  villages  near  the 
shore 

Speaking  the  Norwegian  language 

Cutting  spruce,  fir,  and  pine  trees  for  masts,  lumber,  and 

wood  pulp 
Running  saw  and  pulp  mills 
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Building  boats  of  wood 

Burning  wood  for  fuel  in  big  porcelain  stoves  and  in  fire- 
places 

Working  as  sailors  on  ships  sailing  to  all  parts  of  the  world 

Fishing  for  herring  and  cod  in  the  fjords 

Drying,  salting,  smoking,  and  packing  fish  for  exporting 

from  Bergen 
Making  fish  oil  (cod  liver  oil) 

Tending  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes 

Making  butter  and  cheese 

Working  on  small  farms  and  gardens 

Raising  potatoes,  turnips,  barley,  and  oats  for  food 

Drying  hay  on  racks 

Skating,  coasting,  and  skiing  on  the  snow  and  ice  in  winter 
Folk  dancing  and  singing  out  of  doors  in  summer 

(Make  use  of  phonograph  records  of  Norwegian  songs 
and  folk  dances.) 
Lapps,  or  Laplanders 

Small,  dark-complexioned  people  of  the  yellow  race 
Living  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Norway 
Dressed  in  furs  and  reindeer  skins 

Living  in  movable  tents  covered  with  reindeer  skins,  and 

in  earth-covered  stone  huts 
Traveling  on  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer 
Eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  milk  of  the  reindeer 
Spearing  seals  and  walruses 
Hunting  polar  bears 

Going  to  bed  in  the  daytime  during  the  very  long  day 
Seeing  the  sun  at  midnight  during  the  very  long  night 
Working  and  traveling  by  the  light  of  the  ''Northern  lights" 
Switzerland 
Introduction 

Hero  stories,  pictures  of  Alps  — ■  a  Swiss  chalet,  etc. 
The  journey  ■ — ■  a  map  study 
An  inland  mountain  region 
Location  on  globe  and  on  several  maps 

Distance  and  direction  from  Boston  and  from  several  regions 

previously  studied 
Route  from  the  region  last  visited 
The  Alps  Mountains 
Swiss  Lakes 
Bordering  countries 
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Italy 

France 

Germany 

Picture  study,  reading,  story  telling,  discussion,  and  dramatization 
The  native  Swiss  people 
Light-complexioned,  rosy-cheeked,  white  people 
Dressed  in  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woolen  clothing  according  to 
the  season 

Peasants  wearing  characteristic  Swiss  costumes 

Speaking  Italian,  German,  or  French  according  to  the  country 

near  which  they  live 
Living  in  villages,  or  groups  of  stone  and  wood  cottages,  on 

the  grassy  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  valleys;  in  plaster 

or  stone  houses  in  towns  and  cities  on  the  shores  of  lakes 

and  rivers 

Tending  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  in  mountain  pastures 
Planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  flax,  hay,  rye,  potatoes 

and  other  garden  vegetables 
Planting  and  cultivating  grapevines  on  the  mountain  slopes 
Milking  goats  and  cows 
Making  cheese  out  of  goats'  and  cows'  milk 
Carving  toys  and  other  things  out  of  wood 
Making  embroideries  and  lace 

Working  in  factories,  making  watches,  cotton  cloth,  cheese, 

milk  chocolate,  and  condensed  milk 
Climbing  mountains  to  find  pasturage  for  cattle,  to  gather 

firewood,  and  to  guide  tourists  to  places  of  interest 
Training  St.  Bernard  dogs  to  find  lost  travelers 
Picking  wild  flowers  on  the  mountain  sides,  coasting  down 

snow-covered  slopes,  playing  with  carved  wooden  toys 
Summer  tourists 

People  from  all  parts  of  the  world 

Traveling  on  foot,  by  lake  steamers,  by  train  through 

mountain  passes  and  tunnels,  by  cog-wheel  railroad  up 

the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains,  by  automobiles  over 

the  well-paved  streets  of  cities  and  towns 
Visiting  snow-capped  mountain  peaks,  glaciers,  waterfalls, 

lakes  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  picturesque  villages 

Netherlands 

Introduction  by  the  teacher 

"The  Race/'  from  "Hans  Brinker" 
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The  journey  —  a  map  study 

The  low  delta  plain  of  the  lower  Rhine  River 
Location  on  globe  and  map 

Direction  and  distance  from  Boston  and  from  regions  pre- 
viously studied 
Route  of  travel  from  region  last  visited 
The  Rhine  River 

Source  —  Alps  Mountains  and  Lake  Constance 

Direction  —  north  and  west 

Upstream  —  east  and  south 

Downstream  —  west  and  north 

Right  bank  —  Germany 

Left  bank  —  France 

Mouth  —  a  delta 
Cities 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

Picture  study,  reading,  story  telling,  discussion 
Dutch  people 

Light-complexioned  people  like  many  seen  in  Boston 
Peasants  wearing  characteristic  Dutch  costumes 

Boys  in  loose,  long  trousers,  short  jackets,  close  caps,  and 
wooden  shoes 

Girls  in  full,  ankle-length  skirts,  short,  close-fitting  waists, 
white  Linen  bonnets,  and  wooden  shoes 
Living  in  houses  of  brick  with  red-tiled  roofs 
Loading  and  unloading  ocean  steamships,  river  boats  and 

canal  barges  at  the  docks  and  wharves  of  Amsterdam 

and  Rotterdam 

Towing  canal  barges  with  cargoes  of  hay,  cheese,  butter, 

and  milk 
Cutting  and  drying  peat  for  fuel 
Tending  and  milking  black  and  white  cows 
Making  butter  and  cheese  for  food  and  export 
Pumping  rain  water  from  farm   basins  into  canals  by 

windmills 

Pumping  ocean  water  out  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  make  farm 
lands 

Building  and  repairing  dikes 
Walking  on  roads  that  run  along  the  tops  of  dikes 
Cultivating  lilies,  tulips,  narcissi  and  other  plants  that  grow 
from  bulbs 
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Raising  hay.  potatoes,  and  other  garden  crops 

Fishing  for  herring  along  the  coast 

Skating  and  sledding  on  the  frozen  canals 

Cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  in  Amsterdam 

Playing  on  the  sand  dunes 

Driving  dog  carts  to  market  with  milk 

The  Congo  Region 
Introduction. 

Story  of  exploration  —  The  search  for  ivory 
The  journey  —  a  map  study 

The  valley  of  the  Congo  River  in  Central  Africa 
Location  on  globe  and  on  several  different  maps 
Direction  and  distance  from  regions  previously  studied 
Route  of  travel  from  region  last  visited 
The  Congo  River 

Source  —  several  mountain  lakes 
Direction  —  northwest  ancf  southwest 
Upstream  and  downstream 
Right  and  left  banks 
Many  large  tributaries 
A  very  long,  winding  river 
Picture  study,  reading,  story  telling,  discussion 
Native  negroes 

Black-skinned  people  with  woolly  hair 
Wearing  little  clothing,  made  of  palm  and  banana  fibers 
Living  in  villages  composed  of  huts  made  of  palm  leaf 
stems  with  roofs  thatched  with  banana  leaves  to  keep 
out  the  heavy  rains 
Sailing  down  the  rivers  in  log  canoes 

Hunting  elephants,  hippopotami,  and  crocodiles  in  forests, 

grassy  plains,  lakes,  and  rivers 
Spearing  fish  from  log  rafts 

Tramping  through  dense  forests  and  wading  through  swamps 

infested  with  insects,  under  a  tropical  sun 
Carrying   elephant    tusks,  rubber,   and   heavy  hardwood 

timbers  to  the  trading  posts 
Pounding  manioc  roots  to  make  flour  for  bread 
Tramping  the  oil  out  of  oil  palm  seeds  to  be  used  in  place  of 

butter 

Making  spear  and  arrow  heads,*  knives,  and  bracelets  out  of 
iron 
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Gathering  and  preparing  rubber  from  rubber  vines  that 

grow  in  the  damp,  hot  forests 
Gathering  bananas  for  food 

Trading  ivory  tusks  and  rubber  for  cloth,  salt,  knives,  and 
bracelets  at  the  trading  posts 
Pygmies 

Shy  little  negroes  four  and  a  half  feet  tall,  who  live  in  the 
dense  forests 

Living  in  little  dome-shaped  huts  covered  with  bark 
Wearing  no  clothes 
Hunting  and  fishing  for  food 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  River  —  Egypt  and  the  Upper  Xile 
Introduction  — 

Story  of  the  rinding  of  the  infant  Moses  ("Old  Testament 

Stories") 
The  journey  —  a  map  study 

Location  on  globe  and  on  several  different  maps 

Distance  and  direction  from  Boston  and  from  regions  previously 

studied 

Route  of  travel  from  region  last  visited 
The  Xile  River 

Source  —  Lake  Victoria 

Direction  —  northerly 

Upstream  —  towards  the  south 

Right  and  left  banks  —  east  and  west  respectively 

The  White  and  the  Blue  Xile  —  tributaries 

The  mouth  —  a  delta 
Cities 

Alexandria  —  a  seaport 
Cairo 

Picture  study,  reading,  story  telling,  and  discussion 
The  people  of  the  Lower  Xile 
Xative  Egyptians 
White  people  with  very  dark,  sun-burned  skin 
Dressed   in   long,   loose   cotton  and  linen  garments  as 

protection  from  the  sun 
Living  in  flat-roofed  mud  houses,  in  tents,  or  in  plaster 

apartment  houses 
Sailing  boats  on  the  river 
Loading  and  unloading  ships  at  Alexandria 
Carrying  drinking  water  from  the  river  in  goat-skin  bags 
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Driving  donkeys  to  turn  water  wheels  that  carry  water 
from  the  river 

Driving  camels  and  donkeys  with  loads  of  grain  to  the 
markets 

Tending  goats,  sheep,  camels,  and  cattle 
Pruning  date  palm  trees 

Bringing  rich  soil  from  the  delta  plains  to  spread  on  the 
wheat  fields 

Planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  shipping  rice  and 
cotton 

Gathering  and  packing  dates,  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons 
Guiding  tourists  to  great  works  of  ancient  Egyptian  art 
—  pyramids,  sphinxes,  obelisks,  temples,  and  columns 
Excavating  to  make  interesting  historical  discoveries 
Trading  with  Arabs  from  the  great  western  desert 
The  Mediterranean  Region 
Introduction  to  the  ''Old''  world  and  its  people 
The  journey  —  a  map  study 

Peninsulas,  coastal  plains,  and  rocky  shores  of  Southern  Europe 

and  Asia  Elinor 
Location  on  globe  and  on  several  different  maps 
Distance  and  direction  from  Boston  and  from  regions  previously 
studied 

Route  of  travel  from  region  last  visited 
The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  —  Gateway  to  the  Mediterranean 
The  Mediterranean  Sea 
The  Peninsula  of  Spain 
The  southern  slope  of  France 
Rhone  River 

Source  —  a  mountain  glacier 
Direction  —  southerly 

Upstream,  northward  —  downstream,  southward 
Right  and  left  banks 
Delta  lands 

Marseilles,  a  busy  seaport 
The  Peninsula  of  Italy 

Bay  of  Naples 

Naples 

Mt.  Vesuvius 

Pompeii 
The  peninsula  of  Greece 

Athens 
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The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor 
Bethlehem 
Jerusalem 

Observation  and  personal  experiences,  picture  study,  reading, 
story  telling,  and  discussion 
The  nations  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  the 
Holy  Land 

Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Syrian  people 
White  people  —  somewhat  tanned  by  the  hot  sun 
Dressed   in   clothing   of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool, 

according  to  the  season 
Peasants   wearing  bright-colored   clothing  characteristic 

of  the  several  countries  in  which  they  live 
Living  in  cottages  and  apartment  houses  of  white  plaster 

or  gray  stone 
Loading  and  unloading  ships  in  the  harbors 
Sailing  and  rowing  boats  along  the  shores,  into  the  bays, 

and  up  and  down  the  rivers 
Playing,  wading,  swimming  in  the  water  of  seas,  bays, 

harbors  and  rivers 
Fishing  from  rocky  shores  and  from  boats  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean 

Tending  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle  on  the  lower  mountain 

slopes  and  plains 
Gathering  fagots  for  fuel 

Planting  and  cultivating  grapevines,  olive,  fig.  orange, 
and  lemon  trees  and  garden  crops  on  plains  and  hillside 

slopes 

Gathering  grapes,  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons 
Drying  grapes  to  make  raisins 

Drying  currants  and  figs  for  exporting  to  foreign  countries 
Making  olive  oil.  wine,  and  macaroni 

Cultivating  and  gathering  sweet-scented  flowers  for  per- 
fumery and  scented  soap 
Making  embroideries  and  laces 

Weaving  rugs,  tapestries,  and  silk  cloth  on  hand  looms 
Diving  for  coral  and  sponges 

Singing,  folk-dancing,  and  playing  in   the   streets  and 
public  squares    (Phonograph  records  of  folk  songs  and 

dances) 

Living  out  of  doors  most  of  the  time 

Speaking  the  languages  of  their  several  countries 
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Map  Development  and  Reading 
Construct  a  sand  table  model  of  Boston  in  its  earliest  days. 

Place  the  sand  table  so  as  to  bring  the  model  into  correct  position 
as  to  points  of  the  compass. 

Draw  a  floor  plan  of  the  original  town  as  modeled,  indicating 
by  proper  map  symbols  boundary  and  coast  lines,  rivers,  ponds  and 
hills.  Mark  the  edges  of  the  map  X,  S,  E,  and  W  to  indicate  the 
correct  position  of  points  of  the  compass. 

Make  additions  and  changes  in  the  model  to  illustrate 
the  growth  of  the  town  in  area,  population,  clearings,  buildings, 
streets,  etc. 

Transfer  the  floor  plan  to  the  blackboard,  with  X  at  the  top, 
and  make  additions  and  changes  on  this  map  to  correspond  with 
the  additions  and  changes  in  the  model. 

Display  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
children,  a  large,  up-to-date  Map  of  Boston.  Let  the  children 
study  the  map,  with  and  without  supervision,  locating  places  of 
interest,  tracing  routes  of  travel,  and  observing  map  representations 
of  land  and  water  forms  and  surface  features  as  discussed  in  and  out 
of  class. 

Display  large  maps  of  Massachusetts.  United  States,  and 
North  America. 

Lead  the  children  to  observe  and  read  map  symbols  for  direc- 
tion, land  and  water  forms,  surface  features,  cities,  states,  and 
countries,  as  called  for  in  the  study  of  ''Home  Geography." 

ILLUSTRATIVE  STEPS  IX  STUDY  PROCEDURE 

The  descriptive  text  should  be  used  to  supplement  previous 
observations  of  real  people,  things,  and  places,  and  of  stereographs 
and  other  pictures  portraying  geographical  ideas. 
I .    To  establish  and  clarify  a  concept 
A  river 

1 .    Field  work  —  class  excursion  or  concrete  pupil  experience 
Observation  of  a  section  of  a  real  river 
Water  —  fresh,  or  salty,  if  near  the  ocean 
Bed  —  deep,  shallow,  pebbly,  muddy,  sandy 
Banks —  high,  love,  rod:y,  grassy,  marshy,  wooded 
Current  —  slow,  sluggish,  swift,  rapid 
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Upstream  —  against  the  current,  towards  the  source 
Downstream  —  with  the  current,  towards  the  mouth 
Direction 

Width  —  estimated 

Use  —  boundary,   drainage,   transportation,  water 
power,  fishing,  pleasure 

2.  Class  discussion  —  conversation,  story  telling,  and  oral 

description  concerning  the  river  as  observed  and 
concerning  other  rivers  within  the  experience  of 
the  children 

3.  Map  study 

Location  of  the  river  on  a  map 
Source 

Course  and  direction 

Towns  and  cities  on  its  banks 

Tributaries 

Mouth 

II.    To  show  how  people  of  distant  regions  are  affected  by  their 
environment 

1 .  Introduction  by  the  teacher 

To  arouse  interest  and  a  keen  desire  to  visit  the  selected 

people  in  their  homeland 
In  the  form  of  hero  story,  travel  talk,  life  story  of 

product,    accounts   of    experiences   of  immigrant 

children,  etc. 

2.  Map  and  globe  study 

Location  of  region  on  globe 
Route  of  imaginary  journey 

3.  Picture  study  —  stereographs,  lantern  slides,  postcards, 

pictures  in  text-books 
Observation,  comparison,  discussion 
People 

.  Appearance,  dress,  houses,  work,  play,  customs 
Environment 
Mountain,  river,  ocean,  desert,  etc. 

4 .  Story  telling  and  reading  by  teacher  and  pupils 

Descriptions  and  stories  on  backs  of  stereographs,  in 
text-books,  and  in  classroom  library  books 
5     Reviewing,  re-enforcing  and  testing  concepts  and  knowledge 

Lantern  slide  shows,  games,  contests,  dramatizations, 
and  formal  tests 
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STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 

As  a  result  of  fourth-grade  activities  in  geography  as  outlined, 
the  normal  child  should  be  able 

To  picture  the  earth  as  a  great  land  and  water  globe 
To  recognize  the  common  land  and  water  forms  and  sur- 
face features  and  to  apply  to  them  their  correct  type 
names 

To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  various  conditions  and 

changes  of  climate 
To  realize  some  of  the  effects  of  climatic  conditions  upon 

the  lives  of  the  people. 
To  appreciate  the  need  of  a  fertile  soil  for  production  of 

food  for  the  people 
To  tell  general  direction  by  the  use  of  compass,  and  sun's 

position 

To  estimate  and  measure  distance  by  comparing  with  known 
distance,  by  computation,  and  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
steps,  and  of  length  of  time  required  to  cover;  also  as 
represented  on  the  map 
To  locate  places  in  correct  geographical  terms 
To  read  the  ordinary  map  and  globe  symbols 
To  recognize  and  name  the  races  of  men  —  white,  black, 

red,  and  yellow 
To  name  many  different  nationalities  —  English.  French,  etc . 
To  understand  the  meaning  of  natives,  immigrants,  citizens 
To  appreciate  the  essential  needs  of  people — food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter 

To  enumerate  many  ways  in  which  people  work.  play, 
travel,  dress,  talk,  and  live 

He  should  understand 

That  the  "City  of  Boston''  is  a  large  group  of  people  living, 
working,  and  playing  together  within  a  certain  limited  extent  of 
land  and  water  surface,  under  similar  conditions  of  cUmate  and 
soil,  with  similar  needs  and  similar  ways  of  living,  and  owning  many 
things  in  common  —  streets,,  fire  houses  and  apparatus,  police 
stations,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  schools 

That  the  " State  of  Massachusetts"  is  a  larger  group  of  people, 
composed  of  many  cities  and  towns  having  many  common  interests, 
owning  many  things  in  common,  and  living  under  the  same  laws 
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That  the  "United  States  of  America"  is  a  very  large  group  of 
people,  composed  of  many  states  united  under  one  government  and 
one  flag,  the  flag  of  our  country 

He  should  realize 

That  the  City  of  Boston  possesses  many  advantages,  that  it 
has  more  of  some  things  than  it  needs,  but  that  it  needs  some  things 
that  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  called  upon  to  supply 

That  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  of  our  own  country 

That  the  many  groups  of  people  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  unlike  one  another  in  color,  dress,  home,  life,  food,  and 
ways  of  traveling,  working,  and  playing  because  of  different  condi- 
tions of  soil,  surface,  climate  and  location 

BOOKS  FOR  CLASSROOM  LIBRARY 

Allen  — ■  Children  of  the  Palm  Land 

How  and  Where  We  Live 
Andrews  —  Seven  Little  Sisters 
Carpenter  —  Around  the  World  with  the  Children 
Chance  —  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands 
Fairgrieve  &  Young  —  Children  of  Many  Lands  —  Book  I 

Homes  Far  Away  —  Book  II 
Finnemore  —  Peeps  into  Other  Lands 

George,  Marion  M. —  A  Little  Journey  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
Hall  —  Jan  and  Betje  —  A  story  of  Two  Dutch  Children 
Knox,  Thos.  W. —  The  Voyage  of  the  Vivian  (Greenland) 
Lane  — ■  Toward  the  Rising  Sun 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple  —  Little  People  Everywhere 

Mirick  and  Holmes  —  Home  Life  Around  the  World 

Peary  —  The  Snow  Baby 

Perdue  —  Child  Life  in  Other  Lands 

Perkins  —  Eskimo  Twins 

Japanese  Twins 

Dutch  Twins 
Schwartz  —  Five  Little  Strangers 
Schwatka  —  Children  of  the  Cold 
Shaw  —  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands 
Smith  —  Holland  Stories 
Thompson  —  Our  Neighbors  Near  and  Far 
Wade  —  Our  Little  Cousin  Series 
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VISUALIZING  AIDS 

Stereographs  and  stereoscopes 

Lantern  slides  with  lantern  for  classroom  use 

Films  with  projecting  machine  —  moving  or  still  pictures 

Mounted  pictures  supplied  by  Boston  Public  Library 

Pictures  from  National  Geographic  Magazine 

Text-book  pictures 

Posters  published  by  railroad  companies,  foreign  and  domestic 
Posters  published  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  illustrating  types  of 
child  life 

MAP  AND  GLOBE  EQUIPMENT 

Large  wall  maps 
Boston 

Massachusetts 
United  States 
North  America 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres 

Map  of  Geographical  Terms 
Large  world  globe 
Small  desk  globes 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  REFERENCE  AND  STUDY 
Branom.       The  Teaching  of  Geography 

Dodge  and  Kirch  way.       The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the 

Elementary  Schools 
Gregory.       Visual  Aids  in  Education,  Principals'  Fourth  Year 

Book 

Holtz.       Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography 
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HISTORY 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  lead  the  children  to  understand  how  our  present  conditions 
are  the  result  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  have  lived 
before  us;  to  promote  good  citizenship  by  establishing  ideals  of 
unselfishness,  bravery,  patriotism,  civic  usefulness  and  devotion  to 
right:  to  lay  a  foundation  of  historical  truth  that  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  further  study  of  history 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1.  To  give  the  children  some  idea  as  to  how  Boston  has  come 
to  be  the  city  that  it  is 

2.  To  fix  correct  and  vivid  mental  pictures  of  life  in  the  early 
Massachusetts  colonies 

3.  To  arouse  interest  and  to  impart  knowledge  concerning 
certain  events  of  national  importance  in  which  Boston  played  a 
leading  part 

4.  To  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  children  two  personal 
ideals  of  good '  citizenship  —  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
Standard  Requirement 
I.    The  Pilgrim  settlement  at  Plymouth 
More  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
The  Puritans  in  England 

Religious  persecution 
The  Pilgrims  in  Holland 

Reasons  for  leaving  Holland 
The  departure  for  America 

One  hundred  and  two  English  Pilgrims 
John  Carver,  governor 
The  voyage  of  the  '* Mayflower" 

Peregrine  "White  and  Oceanus  Hopkins  born  on  voyage 
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The  landing 

At  Provincetown 

At  Plymouth  (named  for  Plymouth,  England) 
Plymouth  Rock 
Mary  Chilton 
The  first  winter 
One  log  house 
The  starving  time 
Burial  Hill 

Relief  ship  from  England  in  the  spring,  bringing  seeds  for 

planting,  cows,  sheep,  hens,  clothing 
Friendly  Indians 

Samoset 

Squanto 

Massasoit 
Tnfriendly  Indians 

Canonicus  and  his  tribe 

King  Philip,  50  years  later 
Indian  troubles 

Governor  Bradford,  Elder  Brewster,  Capt.  Miles  Standish, 

John  Alden,  Priscilla  Mullins 
The  family  log  house 
The  meeting  house 
The  school 
The  block  house 

Clearing  the  land,  farming,  dairying 

Hunting  and  trapping  animals  for  food  and  clothing 

Fishing  and  curing  fish 

Spinning  yarn  and  thread  from  wool  and  flax  fibers 
Weaving  cloth  and  blankets  from  homespun  yarn  and  thread 
The  first  Thanksgiving 

The  last  Thursday  in  November,  1621 
Religious  service  at  the  Meeting  House 
Feast  of  roast  turkey  and  chicken  pie,  venison  (the  flesh 
of  the  deer),  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  pumpkin  pies, 
baked  Indian  pudding,  and  brown  bread 
Guests  —  a  few  friendly  Indians 
The  Puritan  settlement  at  Boston 
Ten  years  after  Plymouth 

Puritans  from  England  seeking  religious  freedom 
Place  —  a  thickly  wooded  country  with  three  hills,  a  good 
harbor,  and  two  rivers 
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Called  by  the  Indians  "Shawmut" 

Named  by  the  first  explorers  "Trimountain"  or  "Tremont" 
(meaning  three  hills) 

Named  by  the  Puritan  settlers  " Boston'',  in  memory  of 
Boston,  England 

William  Blackstone,  the  first  white  settler,  from  the  neigh- 
boring Salem  Colony 

The  Indians  and  John  Eliot,  the  missionary 

John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  the  colony 

III.    Life  in  Old  Boston 
Houses 

At  first,  only  log  houses 

Later,  wooden  frame  houses  and  a  few  brick  and  stone 
mansions 
Highways 

At  first,  Indian  trails,  bridle,  foot,  and  cart  paths 
Gravel,  clay,  and  sand  roads . 

Turnpikes  — ■  straight  roads  over  which  stage  coaches 
ran  to  places  somewhat  distant,  as  Providence  and 
Newburyport 
Means  of  travel 

Horseback  and  horse-drawn  vehicles,  as  the  chaise  and 

the  stagecoach 
Sail  and  row  boats  and  canoes 
Heat 

Wood  fires  in  fireplaces 
Warming  pans  and  foot  stoves 
Brick  ovens 
light 

At  first,  candles  and  pine  knots 
Later,  whale  oil  lamps  and  lanterns 
Water 

From  springs,  wells,  ponds,  brooks,  and  rivers 
Rain  water  stored  in  rain  barrels  and  cisterns 
Pood 

At  first,  wild  turkeys  and  other  birds,  rabbits,  deer,  fish, 
berries,  hickory  nuts,  Johnny  cake,  brown  bread,  hasty 
pudding,  buckwheat  cakes,  maple  sugar,  corn  from  the 
Indians 

Later,  the  flesh  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  fowl,  and  garden 
vegetables  that  were  raised  on  the  farms  in  the  colony 
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Clothing 

Homespun  and  home-woven  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  some  fine  English  broadcloth  and 
silk  i 
Churches 

Called  " meeting  houses" 

Unheated  and  bare  of  decoration 

No  music  except  the  singing  of  psalms  by  the  congregation 

and  minister 
Three-hour  sermons 

Men,  women  and  children  obliged  to  attend 
The  tithing  man 
Schools 

Dame  schools  for  girls  and  young  boys 
Grammar  schools  for  older  boys 

The  Boston  Latin  School,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  one  of  the 
first  masters  (See  Hawthorne's  " Grandfather's  Chair") 
Harvard  College 

How  Boston  helped  to  make  our  country  free 
Gen.  Gage  and  the  Boston  boys 
The  Boston  Tea  Party 

The  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  —  April  19 

The  Old  North  Church 

Paul  Revere's  Ride 

John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams 

The  minute  men 
The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  —  June  17 

Col.  Prescott 

Gen.  Warren 

Gen.  Putnam 
Evacuation  of  Boston  —  March  17 

Siege  of  Boston 

George  Washington,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 

Army 
Dorchester  Heights 

Two  men  who  helped  to  make  our  country  great 
George  Washington 

Born  in  Virginia  - —  February  22 

An  honest  boy,  a  careful  scholar,  a  leader  in  boys'  sports 
A  young  surveyor,  industrious  and  brave 
A  loyal  soldier  in  the  English  Army 
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Anecdotes 

"Rules  of  Conduct" 

Pictures 

Commander  of  American  Army 

Our  first  president 

"The  Father  of  His  Country'7 

Memorials 

Washington  Monument  (the  tallest  monument  in  the 

country)  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
The  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  state  of  Washington 

Washington  St  .  in  Boston  and  in  many  other  cities  and 
towns 

The  Washington  School 

Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of  Washington 

Poems 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Born  in  Kentucky  —  February  12 

Boyhood  spent  in  poverty  and  hardship 

An  earnest,  determined  student 

A  young  store  clerk,  honest  and  industrious 

A  lawyer,  honorable,  fair,  intelligent 

President  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War 

A  wise,  just,  kind  man  who  loved  the  common  people 

Author  of  the  "Emancipation  Proclamation" 

"Our  Martyred  President" 

Pictures 

Anecdotes 

Memorials 

Lincoln  Highway 

The  Emancipation  Monument  in  Park  Square,  Boston 

The  Town  of  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Lincoln  Street,  Boston 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  School 

Poems 


ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 

Listen  to  history  stories  that  are  read  and  told  by  the  teacher. 
Tell  and  discuss  history  stories  that  have  been  read  to  the  class. 
Read  silently,  discuss,  and  dramatize  history  stories. 
Tell  stories  about  historical  places  and  things  visited. 
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Visit  places,  buildings,  monuments,  and  statues  of  historical 
interest . 

Talk  with  people  who  are  descended  from  the  colonists;  examine 
heirlooms,  such  as  samplers,  books,  furniture,  etc.:  and  listen  to 
family  and  neighborhood  traditions  that  have  come  down  from 
colonial  times. 

Construct  a  family  tree  to  show  the  meaning  of  ancestors,  or 
forefathers,  and  descendants. 

Do  things  in  the  colonial  way. 

Light  a  fire  with  a  spark  from  flint  and  steel. 

Make  quill  pens  and  write  with  them. 

Make  candles  and  soap. 

Make  sun  dials  and  use  them  for  telling  time. 

Dry  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  apples  and  use  them  for  food. 

Spin  a  piece  of  yarn  by  twisting  wool  fibers  together. 

Weave  a  piece  of  cloth  on  a  hand  loom. 

Read  by  the  light  of  a  candle . 
Collect  historical  pictures  for  a  historical  scrap  book. 
Make  a  list  of  streets  and  schools  named  for  historical  characters 
and  events  that  have  been  mentioned  in  class 

Find  on  a  map  of  the  state  towns  and  cities  named  for  "Colonial " 
characters. 

Make  table  models  of  Old  Plymouth  and  of  Old  Boston. 
Draw,  cut,  and  mount  cardboard  cut-outs  to  form  a  border 
illustrating 

1.  The  Pilgrims  in  Holland 

2.  The  departure 

3.  The  voyage 

4.  The  landing 

5.  The  settlement  at  Plymouth 
Make  and  act  plays  from  historical  stories. 

Make  United  States  flags  of  paper,  cloth,  or  ribbon 
Raise  and  lower  the  schoolroom  flag  every  day  with  appropriate 
ceremony. 

Make  and  carry  out  simple  programs  for 
Columbus  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Forefathers'  Day  (Dec.  20.) 
Lincoln's  Birthday 
Washington's  Birthday 
Evacuation  Dav 
Patriots'  Day 
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Memorial  Day 
Flag  Day 
Bunker  Hill  Day 
Play  history  games. 

Make  a  doll  house  showing  a  colonial  living  room  with  fire  place, 
mantel,  candlesticks,  pewter  dishes,  gourd  cups,  straight-back  chairs, 
rag  or  braided  rugs,  a  spinning  wheel,  a  cradle,  people  dressed  in 
colonial  costumes. 

[Memorize  sayings  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  that  are  within 
the  comprehension  of  fourth-grade  children. 
Listen  to  the  reading  of  historical  poems: 

"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  by  Felicia  Hemans 
"Paul  Revere ?s  Ride"  by  Longfellow 
"Grandmother's  story  of  Bunker  Hill"  by  0.  W.  Holmes 
"The  [Mary  and  John"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth 
Arrange  and  conduct  a  Pilgrim  or  Colonial  pageant . 

HISTORY  SUGGESTED  BY  BOSTON  STREETS 
Beacon  Street 

Leading  to  Beacon  Hill,  on  which  burned  the  settlers'  beacon  light 
Blackstone  Street 

Named  for  William  Blackstone,  the  first  white  settler 
Carver  Street 

Named  for  Gov.  John  Carver  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims 
Columbia  Road 

Over  which  Washington  marched  on  his  way  to  fortify  Dorchester 
Heights;  named  for  Columbus. 
Columbus  Avenue 

Named  for  Christopher  Columbus,  who  discovered  America  in 
1492 

Devonshire  Street 

Named  for  Devonshire,  a  county  in  England,  from  which  some  of 
the  early  settlers  came 
Dudley  Street 

Near  the  old  home  and  burial  place  of  Thomas  Dudlej-,  second 
governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
Eliot  Street 

Named  for  John  Eliot,  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians" 
Endicott  Street 

Named  for  John  Endicott,  the  Puritan  leader  of  the  Salem  colony, 
who  afterwards  came  to  Boston 
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Franklin  Street 

Near  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  represented  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  Courts  of  England  and  France 
Hancock  Street 

Named  for  John  Hancock,  a  governor  of  Massachusetts 
Mather  Street 

Named  for  Richard  Mather,  a  F*uritan  minister 
Prescott  Street 

Named  for  Gen.  Prescott,  who  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill 
Puritan  Avenue,  named  for  the  Puritan  settlers 
Revere  Street 

Named  for  Paul  Revere,  who  rode  to  Lexington  to  warn  the 
patriots  that  the  British  were  coming 
School  Street 

Where  the  first  Public  Latin  School  was  located  —  1635 
Shawmut  Avenue 

Shawmut,  the  Indian  name  of  the  place  we  call  Boston 
Tremont  St. 

From  "Trimountain'*  (Three  Hills)  the  name  given  to  Boston  by 
the  earliest  explorers 
Warren  St . 

The  home  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  a  doctor,  who  was  killed  at 
Bunker  Hill 
Washington  St. 

Boston's  principal  street,  leading  from  Charlestown  to  Providence. 
R.I.  —  the  old  turnpike  road  —  named  for  George  Washington 
Winthrop  St. 

Named  for  John  Winthrop,  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  EN  BOSTON 
Faneuil  Hall 

Given  by  Peter  Faneuil  to  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  use  of  its 

people 
Market  on  first  floor 
Hall  for  meetings  upstairs 
Portraits  of  great  men 
Old  North  Church 

Formerly  a  Puritan  meeting  house 

Where  the  lanterns  were  hung  to  tell  Paul  Revere  that  the  British 

were  leaving  Boston  for  Concord 
Still  used  as  a  church  (Christ  Church  > 
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Old  South  Church 

Formerly  a  Puritan  meeting  house 

Now  a  historical  museum  and  lecture  hall 
Old  State  House 

The  colonial  government  building 

Now  a  historical  museum 
King's  Chapel 

The  first  English  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston 

Still  used  as  a  church 

The  oldest  burying  ground  in  Boston 
Old  Granary  Burying  Ground 

The  burial  place  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  parents 
Old  Blake  House 

The  oldest  house  in  Dorchester 
Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground 

Where  many  early  inhabitants  lie  buried 

THINGS  TO  HELP  US  TO  REMEMBER 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COLONIES 

1  Adams  Square  and  Samuel  Adams  School 

2  Wm.  Blackstone  School,  Blackstone  River,  and  Town  of  Black- 

stone,  Mass. 

3  William  Bradford  School  and  Town  of  Bradford,  Mass. 

4  William  Brewster  School  and  Town  of  Brewster,  Mass. 

5  Bunker  Hill,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Bunker  Hill  School 

6  Dorchester  Heights  Monument 

7  Dudley  School  and  Town  of  Dudley.  Mass. 

8  Eliot  School  and  Eliot  Church 

9  Franklin  School,  Franklin  Union,  and  Franklin  Park 

10  Hancock  School  and  Town  of  Hancock,  Mass. 

11  James  Otis  School 

12  Mather  School  (the  first  public  school  in  America) 

13  Meeting  House  Hill,  where  the  first  meeting  house  in  Dorchester 

stood 

14  Myles  Standish  Monument  at  Duxbury,  Mass. 

15  Paul  Revere  School  and  Town  of  Revere 

16  Peter  Faneuil  School  and  Faneuil  Hall 

17  Pilgrim  Monuments  at  Plymouth  and  Provincetown  and  Pilgrim 

Church 

18  Prescott  School 

19  Quincy  School  and  City  of  Quincy 
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20  Warren  School  and  Town  of  Warren,  Mass. 

21  John  Winthrop  School,  Fort  Winthrop,  and  Town  of  Winthrop, 

Mass. 

Also  gravestones  in  old  burying  grounds  and  tablets  and  statues  in 
different  parts  of  the  city 

PICTURES  FOR  VISUALIZING  COLONIAL  HISTORY 

Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims 

Departure  from  Delft  Haven 

The  "Mayflower"  in  Plymouth  Harbor 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

Pilgrim  Exiles 

Plymouth  Rock 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 

The  Return  of  the  "Mayflower'* 

Portraits 

Priscilla  and  John  Alden 

Miles  Standish  and  Soldiers 

Governor  Bradford 

Elder  Brewster 

Washington  at  Dorchester  Heights 

STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 

1 .  Some  knowledge  of  life  in  the  early  Massachusetts  colonies 

2.  Some  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  certain  days 
that  commemorate  important  events  in  the  historj^  of  our  country: 
Columbus  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Forefathers'  Day,  Evacuation 
Day,  Patriots'  Day,  Bunker  Hill  Day,  Independence  Day 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  the  life  and  character  of  Washington 
and  of  Lincoln 

4.  Ability  to  account  for  the  name,  location,  and  settlement 
of  Boston  and  for  the  names  of  districts,  hills,  and  streets  that 
commemorate  early  Colonial  history 

5.  Ability  to  explain  in  a  very  simple  way  the  growth  of 
Boston  from  a  one-man  settlement  to  a  city  of  nearly  a  million 
inhabitants 

6.  Ability  to  name  and  locate  several  places  of  historical 
interest  in  Boston 

7.  Ability  to  tell  at  least  three  stories  about  events  in  the 
early  history  of  Boston 
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HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  FOR  A  FOURTH-GRADE 
CLASSROOM 


Baldwin 

Four  Great  Americans 

Bass 

Stories  of  Pioneer  Life 

Blaisdell 

American  History  Story  Book 

Blaisdell  &  Ball, 

Child's  Book  of  American  History 

Butterworth 

Young  Folks  History  of  Boston 

Earle 

Child  Life  in  New  England 

Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days 

Guindon 

Boston  and  Her  Story 

Hart     .     .  . 

Colonial  Children 

Hubbard 

Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little  Americans 

Merrill  . 

American  History  for  Little  Folks 

Olcott    .     .  . 

Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays 

Perkins  . 

The  Puritan  Twins 

Pratt     .     .  . 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 

Pumphrey  . 

Pilgrim  Stories 

Stevenson  . 

Days  and  Deeds 

Tappan 

Letters  from  Colonial  Children 

Little  Book  of  the  Flag 

Taskell  .     .  . 

Boy  Scouts  Life  of  Lincoln 

Wilson  . 

A  History  Reader  for  Elementary  Grades 
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HEALTH  TRAINING. 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  arouse  and  maintain  a  growing  interest  and  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  healthy  living;  to  cultivate  habits  that  tend  to 
conserve  and  promote  the  health  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity; and  to  promote  good  citizenship  through  a  practical 
application  of  accepted  laws  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  health 
and  the  prevention  of  disease  and  bodily  injury 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1.  To  bring  to  bear  upon  the  children  the  conscious  influence 
of  a  healthy  environment 

2.  To  lead  the  children  to  understand  why  they  should  desire 
to  be  healthy  and  to  feel  the  need  of  cultivating  proper  health  habits 

3.  To  cultivate  desirable  habits  in  regard  to  certain  health 
requisites 

Cleanliness  of  body  and  environment 

Protection  of  body 

Correct  posture 

Hygienic  eating  and  drinking 

Health-promoting  exercise 

Necessary  rest 

4.  To  correct  undesirable  health  habits  that  are  known  to 
prevail  in  the  school  and  community 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
Standard  Requirement 
A.    Needs  of  a  Healthy  Body 
1 .    A  healthy  environment 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  with  sunshine  if  possible 
Through  open  windows 
By  means  of  ventilating  systems 
A  comfortable  temperature  of  surrounding  air  as  indicated  by 

a  standard  thermometer  (65  to  70  F.) 
Seats  and  desks  adjusted  or  selected  to  fit  individuals 
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A  clean  schoolroom 
A  clean-swept  floor 

Furniture  dusted  with  a  cloth  and  frequently  washed 
Blackboards  and  chalk  trays  free  from  accumulated  chalk 
dust 

Waste  baskets  emptied  at  least  once  a  day 
Entire  absence  of  rubbish,  soiled  cloths,  faded  flowers,  very 
unclean  books,  and  all  other  forms  of  filth 

Cleanliness  of  the  body 
Skin 

Frequent  bathing  of  entire  body  with  warm  water,  soap, 

wash  cloth,  brush,  and  clean  towel 
Special  need  of  washing  face  and  hands  before  eating  and  of 

washing  the  hands  after  going  to  the  toilet 
Nails 

Keeping  the  nails  clean  and  properly  trimmed 
Danger  from  unclean  nails  as  disease  carriers 
Eyes 

Careful  bathing  to  remove  unclean  secretions 
Nose 

Keeping  the  nostrils  free  from  anything  that  obstructs  the 

passage  of  air  —  mucous  secretions  etc. 
Need  of  giving  prompt  attention  to  obstructing  growths  and 

malformations  within  the  nose 
Teeth 

Brushing  the  teeth  with  a  clean  toothbrush 
Need  of  having  all  dental  work  attended  to  promptly  and 
thoroughly 

Hair 

Combing,  brushing,  and  washing  the  hair 

Special  need  of  daily  inspection  of  children's  hair  by  parents 
to  discover  possible  presence  of  pediculosis,  a  commu- 
nicable disease 
Elimination  of  waste  from  the  body 

Need  of  regularly  cleansing  the  bowels 

Cleanliness  of  the  clothing 

Frequent  changing  of  clothing  needed  to  remove  unclean 

waste  that  comes  from  the  body 
Brushing  and  cleansing  of  outside  garments  needed  to  free 

them  from  dust  and  disease-bearing  dirt 
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4.  Cleanliness  of  food  and  drink 

Necessity  of  protecting  food  from  dust,  insects,  and  mice 
Danger  from  unclean  fruit 

Danger  from  sharing  partly-eaten  food  with  others 
Danger  from  eating  decayed  fruit 
Danger  from  the  unwashed  milk  bottle 
Danger  of  drinking  polluted  water 

5.  Protection  of  the  body 

From  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 

From  eye  and  muscle  strain 

From  communicable  disease 

From  accidental  injury 

From  danger  in  wearing  wet  clothing 

From  discomfort  of  heavy  or  cumbersome  clothing  indoors 

From  tight  clothing  and  high-heeled  shoes 

From  the  evil  effects  of  cigarette  smoking 

From  poisonous  and  harmful  food  and  drink  (alcohol  etc.) 

6.  Good  posture 

Sitting  —  active  and  relaxed 
Standing,  walking,  and  marching 
Sleeping 

7.  Eating  and  drinking 

Selection  of  healthful  food  and  drink 

Importance  of  learning  to  eat  many  kinds  of  vegetables 

Danger  from  eating  much  sweet  food 

Danger  from  drinking  tea  and  coffee 

Mastication  of  food  —  chewing  and  moistening  with  saliva 

Unhealthful  effects  of  gum  chewing 
Great  need  of  drinking  abundantly  of  pure  water 

8.  Exercise 

Need  of  out-of-door  exercise 

Avoidance  of  over  exertion  and  untimely  exercise 

9.  Rest 

Sitting  or  lying  in  a  relaxed  position 
Sleeping  under  healthful  conditions 
Need  of  long  hours  of  restful  sleep 

B.    Health  Habits 

1 .    Habits  of  cleanliness 

Taking  a  warm  bath  more  than  once  a  week 
Washing  the  hands  and  face  before  every  meal 
Washing  the  hands  after  going  to  the  toilet 
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Wiping  on  clean,  individual  towel 
Cleaning  nails  before  every  meal 
Carefully  bathing  eyes  with  soft  cloth  every  morning 
Wiping  eyes  with  clean  towel  or  handkerchief  —  never  with 
the  hand 

Blowing  and  wiping  the  nose  on  clean  handkerchief 

Brushing  the  teeth  in  the  morning  and  before  going  to  bed 

Combing  and  brushing  the  hair  every  morning 

Washing  the  hair  and  scalp  frequently 

Having  the  hair  inspected  frequently 

Changing  underclothing  at  least  twice  a  week 

Brushing  and  cleaning  outside  clothing 

Covering  food  to  protect  it  from  dust  and  flies 

Washing  fruit  before  eating 

Putting  decayed  fruit  and  waste  into  a  garbage  can  —  never 

on  street  or  sidewalk 
Drinking  only  from  an  individual  cup  or  from  a  bubbling 

fountain 

Washing  the  milk  bottle  before  pouring  out  the  milk 
Drinking  water  only  as  provided  by  the  city  or  town  —  never 
from  roadside  wells,  brooks,  or  ponds 

2.  Protective  habits 

Wearing  clothing  adapted  to  the  weather 
Wearing  loose  clothing,  especially  shoes 
Keeping  the  feet  and  clothing  dry 

Protecting  the  eyes  from  the  sun's  glare  while  reading  or 
writing 

Reading  and  writing  only  when  there  is  sufficient  light 

Exercising  great  care  in  lifting  heavy  objects 

Keeping  the  house  free  from  flies  and  mosquitoes  as  well  as 

from  rats  and  mice 
Avoiding  persons  afflicted  with  communicable  diseases 
Covering  the  nose  when  sneezing 

Stopping,  listening,  and  looking  before  crossing  the  street 

Walking  on  the  sidewalk,  not  in  the  street 

Playing  in  the  yard  or  vacant  lot  or  on  the  playground,  not 

in  the  street 
Crossing  the  street  only  when  necessary 

3.  Habits  of  correct  posture 

Maintaining  good  posture  in  sitting 
Active  sitting  posture 

Body  well  back  on  the  seat 
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Feet  flat  on  floor 

Trunk  bent  slightly  forward  from  the  hips 
Back  straight 

Forearms  resting  on  desk  or  table 
Relaxed  sitting  posture 
Body  well  back  on  seat 
Feet  flat  on  floor 

Trunk  resting  against  back  of  chair 
Back  straight 

Hands  in  lap  or  on  edge  of  desk 

Maintaining  good  posture  while  standing 
Head,  trunk,  and  legs  in  vertical  line 
Chest  and  abdomen  stretched  upward 
Feet  pointing  directly  forward  and  a  little  apart 

Maintaining  good  posture  while  walking 
Body  thrown  slightly  forward  from  the  ankle 
Knee  bent  only  as  foot  is  lifted,  straightened  as  foot  touches 

the  ground 
Otherwise  as  in  standing  posture 

4.  Eating  and  drinking  habits 

Eating  slowly  and  masticating  thoroughly 
Eating  fruit  every  day 

Eating  some  vegetable  other  than  potato  every  day 
Drinking  milk  and  cocoa,  but  no  tea  or  coffee 
Drinking  at  least  six  glasses  of  water  every  day 

5.  Habits  of  exercise  and  rest 

Walking,  running,  jumping,  and  playing  games  out  of  doors 
Swimming  and  riding  bicycle 

Taking  gymnastic  exercises  indoors  with  windows  open 
Breathing  deeply 
Going  to  bed  early 

Sleeping  at  least  ten  hours  every  day  with  windows  open 


ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 

Make  health  posters  by  sticking  cut-out  pictures  on  cards  to 
illustrate  health  habits. 

Make  health  scrap  books  with  pictures  and  stories. 
Make  health  menus. 

Weigh  and  measure  children  during  the  year  and  make  graphs 
to  show  individual  growth. 
Sing  health  songs. 
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Recite  health  jingles  and  rhymes. 
Dramatize  health  stories. 

Keep  individual  and  class  records  of  actual  exercise  in  health 
habits. 

Make  oral  reports  of  personal  observations  as  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  neighborhood  markets  and  food  stores. 

Organize  and  conduct  health  clubs  —  clean  clubs  and  posture 
clubs  —  in  which  membership  depends  upon  proper  health  practices 
and  in  which  the  work  of  the  club  pertains  to  matters  that  make 
for  the  improvement  of  health. 

Conduct  daily  inspection  and  give  credits  for  clean  faces, 
hands,  neck,  ears,  nails,  teeth,  handkerchiefs,  clothing,  etc. 

Make  lists  of  vegetables  that  are  good  to  eat. 

Make  sets  of  "Rules  of  Health". 

Dust  the  schoolroom,  clean  blackboard,  adjust  windows  and 
shades  in  he  sanitary  way. 

Make  health  programs  for  the  child's  day. 

Listen  to  health  talks  with  lantern  pictures  in  assembly  halls 
(As  provided  free  of  expense  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  New 
England  Dairy  and  Food  Council). 

Play  indoor  games  on  stormy  days  in  a  way  to  provide  healthful 
exercise. 

Help  to  adjust  seats  and  desks  to  fit  the  different  children. 
Drink  milk  or  eat  fruit  instead  of  cake  and  candy  at  recess 
luncheon. 

Choose  inspectors  and  other  leaders  on  the  basis  of  meritorious 
health  achievement. 

Make  friendly  suggestions  for  improvement  of  health  habits 
among  classmates. 

Display  tables  and  charts  illustrating  standards  of  height  and 
weight  of  children  of  different  ages. 

Keep  individual  and  class  scores  to  show  achievement  in  health 
habits. 

Write  health  stories  and  plays. 
Read  and  dramatize  health  stories. 

(See  poster  leaflets  published  by  the  New  England  Dairy 

and  Food  Council  with  stories  by  J.  Mace  Andress  and 

others.) 

Discuss  health  problems  in  the  light  of  personal  experience. 
Correlate  health  teaching  with  all  other  subjects,  reading  stories 
that  stress  health  as  a  virtue.    (Junior  Red  Cross  Magazine) 
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Draw  and  color  pictures  for  Health  Book. 
Print  slogans  for  health  and  safety  posters. 
Solve  problems  concerning  comparative  height,  weight,  strength, 
endurance,  etc. 

Talk  and  write  letters  and  paragraphs  about  health  experiences 
and  observations. 

Spell  words  used  in  children's  health  records : 

health  weight  height  cleanliness 

bathe  breathe         doctor  out-of-doors 

fruits  comb  posture  vegetables 

Consider  health  conditions  in  relation  to  the  different  peoples  as 
studied  in  geography. 

Record  health  practices  and  achievements  in  diaries. 

Collect  and  mount  pictures  that  illustrate  the  different  health 
topics  —  good  foods  to  eat,  fruits  that  are  wholesome,  healthful 
play,  safety,  etc. 

Plan  and  carry  out  a  "Health  Day"  program. 

Give  entertainment  to  parents  and  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money  to  buy  soap  and  towels  for  the  school. 

Take  an  active  part  in  play  activities  at  recess. 

Practise  all  the  health  habits  with  serious  effort  and  determina- 
tion. 

Correct  undesirable  habits,  as  of  untidiness  and  poor  posture, 
through  self -inspection,  preferably  before  a  mirror. 

Discuss  safety  topics:  crossing  streets,  playing  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school,  carrying  umbrellas,  getting  on  and  off  street  cars, 
jumping  on  moving  vehicles,  avoiding  fires,  escaping  gas,  etc. 
Read  "Sure  Pop  and  the  Safety  Scouts"  by  Bailey. 
Make  a  list  of  "Health  Don'ts". 

Don't  stay  in  a  room  while  it  is  being  swept  . 
Don't  use  the  common  drinking  cup. 
Don't  put  fingers  or  pencils  into  your  mouth. 
Don't  put  anything  into  the  mouth  except  good  food  and 
drink. 

Don't  kiss  anyone  on  the  mouth. 
Don't  cough  or  sneeze  in  another's  face. 
Don't  carry  a  soiled  handkerchief. 
Don't  go  without  a  handkerchief. 
Don't  pick  your  nose  or  hps. 
Don't  spit  on  floor  or  sidewalk. 

Don't  wet  your  fingers  when  turning  the  pages  of  a  book. 
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Don't  put  anything  into  your  ear. 

Don't  rub  your  eyes. 

Don't  crack  hard  nuts  with  your  teeth. 

Don't  use  another's  comb,  brush,  or  towel. 

Don't  stroke  or  handle  stray  cats  and  dogs. 

Don't  hold  the  cat  near  your  face. 

Don't  let  dog  or  cat  lick  your  face. 

Don't  accept  any  food  or  drink  from  strangers. 

Don't  play  with  matches  or  fire. 

Don't  hop  on  trucks. 

Don't  cross  the  street  without  looking  and  listening. 

Don't  go  out  in  cold  weather  without  proper  clothing. 

Don't  go  with  wet  feet  or  clothing. 

Don't  fail  to  wear  glasses  if  you  need  them. 

Don't  read  or  write  in  a  dim  light. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

"The  teacher  who  is  healthy,  mentally  and  physically,  teaches 
health  by  contagion." 

(Health  Education  Bulletin  No.  10,  Bureau  of  Education  — 
1922) 

By  means  of  approval,  praise,  reward,  and  satisfaction,  make 
the  practice  of  health  habits  a  pleasurable  exercise. 

The  pupil's  mark  in  hygiene  should  be  the  measure  of  his 
achievement  in  actual  health  practices  as  indicated  by  inspection 
and  by  various  testing  devices, —  the  child's  practical  observation 
of  the  rules  of  health. 

Allow  only  those  with  clean  hands  to  hold  new  books,  pictures, 

etc. 

Study  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  make  note  of  symptons  of 
illness  for  immediate  personal  attention  or  for  later  reference  to  the 
school  doctor  or  nurse. 

Make  the  lessons  in  hygiene  usually  oral  and  always  simple, 
practical,  and  direct:  telling  a  story,  discussing  an  experience, 
commenting  upon  a  picture,  solving  a  problem. 

A  full  length  mirror  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  conscious  develop- 
ment of  proper  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and  posture. 

The  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  child  demands  that  the 
work  of  the  school  be  so  adjusted  to  his  interests  and  capacities  that 
he  may  be  free  from  worry  and  anxiety  and  impelled  only  by  a 
joyous  spirit  of  personal  achievement  and  friendly  service. 
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STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 
A  desire  to  be  healthy 

Some  knowledge  of  the  signs  of  health  in  a  child 
Constant  growth 
Standard  weight 
Muscular  strength 

Appetite  for  wholesome  food  and  drink 
Clear  skin 
Sound  teeth 

Clear  vision  and  hearing 
Easy  breathing  through  nose 
Erect  posture 
Physical  comfort 
A  happy  disposition 
Some  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  body 
Fresh  air 
Sunshine 
Cleanliness 
Protection 
Good  posture 
Proper  food  and  drink 
Exercise 
Rest 

Habitual  exercise  of  correct  health  practices 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 
Andress.       Teaching  Hygiene  in  the  Grades 

Andress  &  Bragg.  Suggestions  on  a  Program  of  Health  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools  (Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.) 

Bancroft.       The  Posture  of  School  Children 

Cromie.       Keeping  Physically  Fit 
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NATURE  STUDY 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  awaken  and  foster  a  love  of  nature  and  a  healthy,  enduring 
interest  in  the  outdoor  world;  to  develop  habits  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  the  power  to  gain  knowledge  through  personal  observation 
and  investigation:  to  lead  children  to  .gain  knowledge  of  natural 
things  by  scientific  methods  of  study 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1.  To  awaken  and  cultivate  a  friendly  spirit  toward  birds  and 
animals  that  five  in  the  neighborhood 

2.  To  arouse  an  abiding  interest  in  trees,  plants,  flowers, 
grass,  rain,  snow,  hail,  wind,  sun,  moon 

3.  To  lead  children  to  gain  knowledge  by  studying  animals, 
plants,  and  natural  phenomena  without  the  use  of  books  —  by 
experiment,  observation,  comparison,  and  conclusion 

4.  To  lead  children  habitually  to  observe  whatever  of  nature  is 
presented  to  them 

5.  To  help  children  to  understand  the  common  needs  of  plants 
and  ammals  in  home  and  garden 

6.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  and  caring  for  plants  and 
animals 

7.  To  teach  children  how  to  verify  and  supplement  by  the  use 
of  pictures  and  books  knowledge  gained  by  observation 

8.  To  lead  children  to  appreciate  man's  dependence  upon 
nature 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
Standard  Requirement 
Fifteen  units  selected  from  the  twenty-one  enumerated  below 
I.    Two  or  more  neighborhood  trees  that  are  ornamental  and 
useful 

Maple,  oak,  elm,  horse  chestnut,  locust,  beech 
Fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  aspects 
II.    Two  or  more  evergreen  trees 

Pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  fir 
Shape,  foliage  (needles,  scales) 
Fruit  (cones,  berries) 
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III.  A  vine  that  climbs  by  tendrils 

Grapevine,  Boston  ivy,  woodbine  (5-fingered  leaf) 
(Poison  ivy  has  3-fingered  leaf.) 

IV.  A  vine  that  climbs  by  twining 

Morning  glory,  pole  bean,  scarlet  runner 
V.    A  vine  that  trails  along  the  ground 

Squash,  pumpkin,  melon,  cucumber  (large-fruited  vines) 
Ground  ivy,  myrtle,  trailing  evergreen  (underground 
stems) 

VI.    Two  or  more  fall  flowers  that  are  available  for  classroom 
study 

Goldenrod,  Queen  Anne's  lace,  salvia 
Dahlia,  marigold,  cosmos,  aster 
A  study  of  composites,  or  flowers  composed  of  many 
flowerets 

VII.    Two  or  more  flowers  that  are  to  be  seen  growing  in  the 
schoolroom 
Geranium,  begonia,  fern,  primrose 

A  study  of  plant  growth  and  its  needs  —  soil,  water,  airf 
sunlight,  warmth 

VIII.    Two  or  more  spring  flowers  available  for  close  observation 
by  individual  pupils 
Violet,  dandelion,  crocus 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Lily  of  the  valley 
A  study  of  the  awakening  of  plants  —  the  effect  of  warmth 
and  moisture 
IX.    Two  ornamental  flowering  trees  or  shrubs 
Japanese  cherry  or  crab  apple 
Flowering  dogwood,  lilac,  azalea 
Rhododendron,  forsythia,  snowball 
A  study  of  yard,  lawn,  and  park  decoration  by  the  use  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
X.    Two  or  more  plants  growing  from  bulbs  in  the  classroom 
Paper  white  narcissus  (in  water) 
Hyacinth,  crocus,  tulip,  daffodil,  onion  (in  soil) 

A  study  of  the  bulb  as  a  storehouse  for  plant  food  and  of 
the  usual  order  of  plant  growth:  (1)  roots,  (2)  leaves, 
(3)  blossoms 

XI.    Food  plants  that  may  be  observed  and  studied  in  the 
classroom 
Spinach  and  cabbage  (leaves) 
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Beans,  peas,  corn,  cereals,  nuts  (seeds) 

Melons,   squashes,   apples,   pears,   peaches,  oranges, 

lemons,  berries,  tomatoes  (seed  containers) 
Cauliflower  (blossoms) 
Onions  (bulbs) 

Potatoes,  turnips,  beets  (tubers  —  not  roots) 
XII.    One  insect  that  may  be  observed  in  the  classroom  to  show 

the  several  stages  of  development  from  worm  or 

caterpillar  to  moth  or  butterfly 
Cabbage  or  tomato  worm,  hairy  caterpillar 

XIII.  Two  or  more  birds  that  are  available  for  actual  observa- 

tion as  to  appearance,  manner  of  moving  about  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air,  and,  if  possible,  nest 
building,  and  feeding  young 

Robin,  bluejay,  grackle,  woodpecker,  pigeon 

Canary,  gull,  crow,  parrot,  sparrow 

XIV.  Several  animals  that  may  be  observed  in  detail  on  the 

streets,  in  the  home,  or  in  the  classroom,  with  special 
reference  to  their  usefulness  to  man,  their  friendli- 
ness, their  dependence  upon  man,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  treating  them  kindly 

Horse,  cow,  dog,  cat,  tame  rabbit 
XV.  Several  wild  animals  that  may  be  observed  in  Franklin 
Park,  Public  Garden,  Common,  Marine  Park, 
Xorumbega  Park,  circus  parade,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  distinguishing  features  and  habits,  and 
with  the  specific  aim  of  fixing  in  the  minds  of  the 
observers  correct  and  vivid  pictures  of  animals 
that  are  sure  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  geography  and  literature 

Elephant,  bear,  lion,  tiger,  leopard 

Raccoon,  fox,  monkey,  seal 
XVI.    Clouds  —  masses  of  tiny  water  spheres  floating  high  in 
air,  in  constant  motion  as  blown  by  the  wind 

White,  fleecy  clouds  in  a  blue  sky 

Clouds  that  look  like  mountains  of  snow 

Clouds  tinted  with  sunset  colors 

Clouds  that  foretell  rain  or  snow 

Mackerel  sky 

Wind  clouds 

Thunder  clouds  —  lightning 
Peculiar  and  beautiful  cloud  effects 
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XVII.    Fog  —  a  mass  of  tiny  water  spheres  resting  on  earth  or 
water 
Near  the  sea 
At  sea 

Above  marshes,  meadow  land,  brooks,  ponds,  rivers, 
lakes 

In  valleys  and  hollow  places 

Useful  in  supplying  moisture  to  vegetation 

Dangerous  for  ships  at  sea  and  for  travelers 

Cause  —  sudden  cooling  of  warm  air 

Scattered  away  by  wind  or  evaporated  by  heat  of  the  sun 

XVIII.  Rain  —  spheres  of  water  falling  from  the  clouds,  each 
composed  of  many  little  spheres  of  cloud  mist 
clinging  together 

Cause  —  the  cooling  of  the  cloud  mist 

Effect  —  upon  vegetation,  animals,  man,  temperature, 
snow  and  ice,  mountain  slopes,  rivers  and  lakes 

Cloudburst 

Thunder  showers  and  storms 
Rainbow 

The  rain  cycle  —  how  the  rain  gets  back  into  the  clouds 

XIX.  Hail  —  frozen  raindrops  formed  high  up  in  the  sky,  en- 
larged by  successive  layers  of  ice  as  they  fall  through 
the  clouds 

Hailstones,  varying  in  size  from  small  ones  the  size  of  a 
pinhead  to  large  ones  the  size  of  a  glass  marble 

Hail  storms  —  effect  upon  vegetation,  animals,  man, 
buildings 

XX.    Snow  —  frozen  particles  of  cloud  mist  that  are  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  finally  collecting  upon  the  earth  in  a 
white  mass  or  falling  into  the  water  where  they  melt 
Snowflakes  —  small  masses  of  six-pointed  crystals 
Snowstorms  —  effect  upon  vegetation,  animals,  man 
XXI.    Wind  —  a  current  of  air  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
Named  for  direction  from  which  it  comes 
Prevailing  wind  —  wind  that  blows  most  commonly 
Breeze  —  moderate  wind  —  gale  —  hurricane  —  tornado 

cyclone  —  whirlwind 
Temperature  and  climate  dependent  upon  wind 
Effects  of  the  various  winds  upon  different  forms  of  life 
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ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 

Provide  drinking  places  and  baths  for  birds  in  gardens  and  on 
lawns . 

Put  up  feeding  boxes  for  birds . 
Construct  and  set  up  houses  for  birds . 

Provide  strings,  cotton,  and  hair  for  nest-building  material  to 
be  used  by  the  birds. 

Feed  winter  birds  with  seeds  and  crumbs. 

Place  Christmas  trees  in  the  back  yard  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  the  birds. 

Hang  pieces  of  suet  in  Christmas  trees  and  watch  the  birds  that 
come  to  eat. 

Collect  old  birds'  nests,  and  put  a  cut-out  of  the  proper  bird  in 
each  nest. 

Construct  a  bird's  nest,  using  materials  such  as  the  birds  use 
in  nest  building. 

Make  bird  and  flower  calendars  for  the  Xature  Book. 

Make  collections  of  feathers  that  have  dropped  from  birds. 

Mount  insects  in  their  several  stages  of  development  in  Riker 
Mounts  supplied  by  the  School  Department  . 

Collect  anecdotes  and  pictures  of  dogs  from  papers  and  maga- 
zines and  mount  in  the  Scrap  Book. 

Listen  to  phonograph  records  of  bird  and  animal  calls,  and 
imitate  the  sounds. 

Sing  songs  about  birds. 

Keep  a  bowl  of  goldfish  in  the  classroom,  and  feed  and  care  for 
them. 

Make  lists  of  all  the  kinds  of  trees  that  grow  within  a  selected 
space,  on  one  street,  or  within  a  given  distance. 

Adopt  a  neighboorhood  tree  as  "the  class  tree",  and  learn  as 
much  as  possible  about  it  . 

Make  charts  of  tree  pods  and  seeds. 

Place  twigs  of  various  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  water  in 
the  classroom  in  February  or  March,  and  watch  them  develop  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

Grow  radishes  from  seed  planted  in  a  window  box. 

Plant  bulbs  in  water  and  in  soil  indoors  and  in  the  garden  plot . 

Plant  Narcissus  bulbs  (Von  Sion)  in  window  boxes,  among  the 
ferns  that  shelter  the  bulbs  from  too  much  light. 

Grow  crocuses  in  a  narrow  crevice  in  the  paved  yard  or  near  a 
wall. 
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Grow  flax  from  flax  seed  planted  in  the  pores  of  a  wet  sponge 
in  a  dish  on  the  window  sill. 

Grow  wandering  Jew  or  begonia  from  slips  placed  in  bottles  of 
water. 

Press,  mount  and  label  whole  plants,  leaves,  and  flowers  for  the 
Nature  Book. 

Arrange  and  care  for  flowers  in  bowls  and  vases. 

Plan  and  plant  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  at  home  and  on 
the  school  grounds. 

Transplant  pansies  from  basket  in  which  they  are  bought  to 
window  box  or  garden. 

Cut  pictures  of  plant  forms  from  seed  catalogues  and  paste  in 
Nature  Book. 

Collect  pictures  of  beautiful  gardens  and  trees. 

Cut  out  paper  forms  of  leaves,  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
animals;  color  and  paste  into  Nature  Book. 

Make  lists  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 

Make  drawings  of  all  nature  forms  studied. 

Take  walks  for  the  purpose  of  observing  specific  plants  and 
animals. 

Put  a  nature  calendar  on  the  blackboard,  recording  weather 
conditions,  birds,  flowers,  insects, —  making  use  of  dates,  names,  and 
descriptive  words. 

Hold  a  ''Nature  Exhibition''  of  things  collected  during  the  year. 

Read  and  listen  to  true  nature  stories  and  to  poems  that  impress 
Nature's  truths. 

Observe  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day  and  Humane  Day  with  appro- 
priate activities. 

Make  a  list  of  don'ts  in  regard  to  Nature. 

Don't  gather  all  the  wild  flowers  you  can  find. 

Don't  tread  on  harmless  insects. 

Don't  crush  growing  plants  by  walking  on  them. 

Don't  disfigure  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  when  picking 
flowers  and  twigs. 

Don't  let  flowers  remain  in  a  vase  without  water. 

Don't  let  dead  parts  remain  on  plants. 

Don't  brush  against  plants  and  flowers. 

Don't  touch  poison  ivy. 

Don't  put  any  part  of  any  plant  into  the  mouth  unless  you 

know  it  to  be  good  to  eat. 
Don't  play  roughly  with  a  cat  or  dog. 
Don't  tease  any  animal. 
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Don't  fail  to  have  your  cat  or  dog  cared  for  while  you  are 

away. 

Solve  problems  in  the  scientific  way  —  by  performing  experi- 
ments, making  observations,  and  drawing  conclusions. 

1 .  Problem :  To  show  how  plants  drink 

Put  a  fresh  celery  stalk  with  roots,  if  possible,  into  a 

jar  containing  red  ink 
Observe  the  red  liquid  rising  to  the  leaves. 
Cut  the  stalk  and  examine  a  cross  section . 
Conclusion :  Water  from  the  soil  rises  into  the  leaves 

through  little  tubes  in  the  stems. 

2.  Problem:  To  show  that  plants  need  light 

Place  a  healthy  young  plant  in  a  dark  cellar  or  under 

a  dark  cover  for  several  days. 
Observe  its  pale,  sickly  color  and  its  weakened 

condition. 

Conclusion:  The  plant  needs  sunshine  to  make  it  green 
and  strong. 

3.  Problem:  To  show  that  plants  need  food 

Transplant  one  young  nasturtium  plant  into  a  pot 
filled  with  sand,  and  another  into  a  pot  filled  with 
rich  soil  (sand  containing  leaf  mold  or  manure). 

Place  the  two  plants  side  by  side  and  keep  them  well 
watered . 

Observe  that  the  one  planted  in  good  soil  grows 
larger  than  the  other. 
Conclusion :  The  plant  needs  nourishing  soil  to  make  it 
grow. 

4.  Problem:  To  show  that  plants  grow  towards  the  light 

Place  nasturtium  seedling  near  a  sunny  window. 
Observe  that  it  bends  toward  the  window  as  it  grows. 
Conclusion:  Plants  tend  to  grow  towards  the  light. 
Test  children's  knowledge  of  nature  facts  by  means  of  contests, 
riddles,  pantomime,  dramatization,  and  story  telling. 

bark 

Teacher  shows  leaves  and  children  name  specific  plant  forms 
fruits 

represented. 

A  child  imitates  the  movements  and  sounds  of  some  animal, 
and  classmates  name  the  animal. 

Teacher  shows  pictures  of  birds,  and  children  make  charac- 
teristic sounds  and  motions. 
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Children  fill  blanks  in  sentences  that  tell  interesting  nature 
facts. 

Children  match  descriptive  words  and  phrases  with  pic- 
tures of  natural  objects. 

Blindfolded  children  identify  natural  objects  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  smell,  taste. 

Children  give  wild  and  garden  flowers  to  those  who  call  for 
them  by  name. 

A  child  tells  a  story  about  himself  as  if  he  were  some 
animal,  bird,  insect,  plant,  or  tree,  and  classmates 
answer  questions,  as,  Where  do  I  live?"  "What  do  I 
eat?"  "Who  are  my  friends?"  '"'Who  are  my  enemies?'" 
"  What  am  I  good  for?" 

Teacher  flashes  pictures  before  the  class.  Children  name 
the  object,  and,  if  right,  get  the  pictures. 

TYPE  LESSONS 
The  American  Elm 
Beautiful  shade  trees  planted  along  the  sides  of  streets,  on 
ns,  and  in  the  city  parks 
Observe  and  describe  whole  trees: — 
Height 

Tall  — ■  often  taller  than  houses 
Shape 

Like  an  umbrella  or  vase  —  wide  and  flat  at  the  top 
Trunk 

Straight  and  bare  of  branches  for  some  distance  from  the 
ground 

Covered  with  rough,  gray  bark 
Branches 

Growing  upward  as  they  leave  the  trunk 
Spreading  out  at  the  top 
Gracefully  drooping 
Bare  in  winter 

Nests  of  birds  in  the  crotches  and  hanging  on  the  swaying 
branches  (orioles'  nests) 
Foliage 

Leaves  long  and  pointed 
Green  in  spring  and  summer 
Y'ellow  and  brown  in  fall 
Leaf  buds  open  in  May 

New  leaf  buds  form  in  the  fall,  pushing  off  the  dry  leaves 
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Flowers 

Clusters  of  very  small  flowerets  with  reddish  green  cups 
Flower  buds  open  in  April 
Fruits 

Clusters  of  winged  seed  pods  that  fall  singly  and  are 
scattered  by  the  wind 
Seedlings 

Young  trees  that  spring  up  near  fences,  roadsides,  and 
houses 

Examine  twigs  containing  leaf  and  flower  buds  that  have  stood 
for  several  days  in  water  in  the  classroom. 
Examine  a  stick  of  elm  —  very  tough . 
Talk  about  the  uses  of  the  tree : — 

Wood  used  for  barrels,  wagon  frames,  cart  and  automobile 
wheels 

Trees  planted  for  shade  and  ornament 

Read  and  talk  about  the  "Washington  Elm"  that  stood  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  under  which  General  Washington  took  com- 
mand of  the  American  army  during  the  American  Revolution. 

Collect  pictures  showing  elm  trees  used  for  shade  and  ornament 

Draw  pictures  of  elm  trees. 

Evergreen  Tree> 
Trees  that  bear  a  thick  mass  of  green  foliage  throughout  the 

year 

Observe  and  describe  whole  trees: — 
Pines  in  woods  and  parks 

Spruces  on  lawns  and  grounds  of  beautiful  estates  and  in 

the  shops  for  Christmas  trees 
Red  Cedars  on  Schoolmaster's  Hill  in  Franklin  Park,  in 

cemetery  hedges,  and  in  dooryards 
Hemlocks  on  Hemlock  hill  in  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  in 

markets  to  sell  as  Christmas  trees 
Fir  trees  in  the  shops  for  Christmas  trees 

Examine  branches  of  evergreen  trees  in  the  classroom: — 
White  pine,  with  long,  slender  needles,  five  in  a  bunch 
Yellow  pine,  with  long,  coarse  needles,  three  in  a  bunch 
Spruce,  with  short,  stiff,  pointed,  green  needles  arranged 
singly  around  the  stem  of  the  twig 
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Fir,  with  needles  like  the  spruce  but  silvery  gray  on  the 
under  side 

Hemlock,  with  needles  like  the  fir  but  arranged  in  regular 
rows  on  only  two  sides  of  the  stem  of  the  twig,  making 
the  branch  flat 

Red  cedar,  with  short,  stiff,  pointed,  green  scales  for  leaves; 

called  b\r  the  early  settlers  sarin  (Savin  Hill) 
Arborvitae,  or  white  cedar,  with  short,  flat,  overlapping 

scales  for  leaves 

Examine  and  compare  cones  of  the  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  hem- 
lock as  they  may  be  brought  to  the  classroom . 

Observe  the  grayish  blue  cedar  berries  that  grow  on  the  red 
cedar  tree . 

Talk  about  the  uses  of  evergreen  trees : — 
Shelter  for  winter  birds 
Shade  for  summer  birds  and  for  travellers 
Decoration  for  parks  and  private  grounds  and  cemeteries 
Food  for  winter  birds  (cedar  berries) 
Christmas  trees  —  spruce,  fir,  hemlock 
Lumber  and  fuel  —  pine,  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  cedar 
Wooden  pencil  casings  —  red  cedar 
Pine  tar,  for  medicine  and  for  preserving  ships'  ropes 
Rosin,  used  on  violin  strings 
Turpentine  used  by  painters 

Shelter  from  the  wind  for  more  delicate  trees  and  shrubs 
Fir  balsam  pillows 

Collect  pictures  of  evergreen  trees  and  label  them. 
Mount  and  label  evergreen  twigs  on  a  cardboard  chart. 
Draw  and  paint  pictures  of  evergreen  trees  for  the  Nature  Book. 
Read  and  listen  to  stories  and  poems  about  evergreen  trees: — 

The  First  Christmas  Tree 

Christmas  in  Norway 

The  Little  Fir  Tree 

Think  of  streets  and  places  that  are  named  for  the  evergreen 
trees : — 

Hemlock  Hill,  Arnold  Arboretum 

Cedar  St.,  Roxbury 

Savin  Hill,  Dorchester 

Pine  St.,  Spruce  St. 

The  Pine  Tree  State  (Maine") 
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The  Morning  Glory  Vine 
A  plant  that  climbs  by  twining 
Observe  and  discuss  the  whole  plant 

Growing  in  the  gardens  where  the  seed  is  planted  in  the 
spring 

Climbing  to  get  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight 
Clinging  to  hold  its  leaves  and  flowers  high  above  the 
shaded  ground 

Clinging  by  twining  its  slender  stem  around  a  nearby  pole 
or  tree 

Observe  its  leaves  growing  far  apart  on  the  stem, —  not  very 
good  for  shade. 

Draw  pictures  of  several  leaves,  and  color  them  to  show  veining. 

Observe  and  tell  about  the  brighth'-colored,  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  that  open  in  the  early  morning  and  close  after  noon  to  open 
on  several  successive  mornings. 

Press,  mount,  and  label  some  flowers  on  a  piece  of  the  vine  to 
make  a  page  for  the  Nature  Book. 

Observe  the  ripened  seed  pods  on  the  vine  with  the  flowers,  and 
note  their  manner  of  scattering  seeds  by  bursting. 

Save  some  of  the  little  seeds  to  plant  in  the  garden  next  May 

Find  other  vines  that  climb  by  twining. 

The  Begoxia 

A  plant  that  grows  in  a  flower  pot  or  window  box  in  the  class- 
room 

Observe  the  appearance  of  the  plant: — 

Leaves  —  red  and  green,  shiny  or  hairy,  one-sided 
Leaf  stems  —  red  or  green,  juicy 
Flowers  —  white,  red,  or  pink,  wax-like,  in  clusters 
Study  by  experiment  and  observation  to  learn  the  needs  of  the 
plant : — 

Air  breathed  into  the  plant  through  the  cool  and  moist 

leaves  that  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant 
Sunlight  to  give  strength  and  color  to  the  leaves,  stems, 

and  flowers 

Water  to  dissolve  the  plant  food  in  the  soil,  to  carry  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  into  the  plant,  and  to  cleanse  the  plant 
from  dust 

Soil  containing  leaf  mold  or  fertilizer  to  provide  nourish- 
ment for  the  plant 
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Removal  of  dead  blossoms  and  leaves  and  of  any  insects 

that  may  appear  on  the  leaves 
Gentle  treatment  to  prevent  bruising  the  tender  plant 
Frequent  turning  of  the  plant  in  the  pot,  to  keep  it  growing 

straight 

Collect  leaves  of  many  different  kinds  of  begonia. 
Draw  and  color  pictures  of  begonia  leaves  and  blossoms  for  the 
Nature  Book. 

The  Hairy  Caterpillar 
To  be  found  in  September  and  October  in  gardens  where  there 
are  plants  with  tender  leaves,  or  by  the  roadside  near  bushes  or 
sweet  clover 

Place  several  specimens  in  a  glass  and  supply  daily  with  fresh 
and  tender  leaves. 

Observe  and  describe 

Covering 

Head 

Feet 

Manner  of  eating  (nibbling) 

Manner  of  spinning  cocoon  (in  a  week  or  so)  with  threads 
made  of  a  sticky  substance  from  its  mouth  and  with 
hairs  taken  from  its  own  body 
Cut  open  one  cocoon  and  examine  the  living  pupa. 
Put  the  glass,  covered  with  netting,  into  a  cool  basement  until 
the  first  of  March,  then  hang  the  cocoons  where  they  may  be  watched 
by  the  children. 

Observe  the  moth  emerging  from  the  cocoon  and  see  how  it 
unfolds  its  wings. 

Observe  the  moth  as  to  size,  color,  markings,  and  shape.  Com- 
pare with  the  hairy  caterpillar  from  which  it  grew. 

The  Crow 

A  bird  that  lives  in  our  woods  and  parks  all  through  the  year 
Observe  and  discuss  the  crow 

Flying  through  the  air,  its  large  wings  flapping  as  it  flies 

Alighting  on  the  topmost  branches  of  tall  trees 

Calling  "Caw,  caw,  caw" 

Walking  in  the  meadow 

Feeding  in  the  fields  upon  seeds,  worms,  insects,  and  dead 
animals 
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Observe  an  old  crow's  nest 

In  the  high  branches  of  a  tall  tree  in  the  woods  or  in  a 

park  far  away  from  the  homes  of  men 
Made  of  sticks,  grass,  and  tangled  vines 

Tell  and  listen  to  stories  about  the  crow. 

Draw  pictures  of  crows  for  the  Nature  Book. 

Questions  to  answer: — 

Why  does  the  farmer  dislike  the  crow? 

What  is  a  scarecrow? 

Why  do  we  say,  "A  wise  old  crow"? 

What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "As  the  crow  flies"? 

What  is  the  ''crow's  nest"  on  board  ship? 

Apples 

Observe,  describe  and  discuss  many  specimens: — 
Baldwins  —  red  and  green 

Hard,  juicy,  tart 

Keep  all  winter  in  cool  cellar 

Used  for  pies  and  for  winter  food 
Mackintosh  reds 

Large,  bright  red,  smooth  and  shiny 

Mellow,  juicy,  not  very  tart 

Pulp  tinted  with  red 

Excellent  fall  eating  apples 

Russets 

Rusty  brown  and  light  green 

Rough  skin,  hard,  not  very  juicy,  moderately  sour 
Keep  longer  than  any  other  kind  if  stored  in  cool  cellar 
Excellent  for  cooking  and  for  winter  eating 

Rhode  Island  greenings 

Large,  green,  smooth,  oily  feeling 
Mellow  and  tart 

Used  for  eating  and  for  jellies  and  preserves 

Draw  and  paint  pictures  of  apples  to  show  characteristic  size, 
coloring,  and  markings  for  Nature  Book. 

Observe  the  cores  of  different  apples  and  the  seed  pockets. 

Count  and  compare  the  seeds  of  different  varieties. 

Compare  as  to  feeling  of  skin,  color,  size,  taste,  juiciness. 
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Cut  an  apple  into  small  sections,  remove  the  seed  pockets, 
string  pieces  on  a  coarse  thread,  and  dry  in  the  sun,  making  dried 
apples  such  as  the  early  settlers  made  for  winter  use . 

Chop  several  apples  fine  and  press  out  the  juice,  making  sweet 
cider,  then  let  the  juice  stand  in  a  loosely-corked  bottle  until  it 
turns  into  vinegar. 

Rain 

Drops  of  water  falling  from  the  sky 
Observe  and  discuss 

Dark  rain-clouds  overspreading  the  sky  and  shutting  out 
the  sunshine 

Raindrops 

Falling  on  fields  and  gardens,  on  trees,  flowers,  birds, 

beasts,  and  on  the  city  streets 
Bathing  leaves  and  flowers,  streets  and  houses,  and 

leaving  them  fresh  and  clean 
Wetting  the  farmer's  hay,  driving  birds,  insects,  and 

other  animals  to  places  of  refuge  or  into  the  homes 

that  they  have  built  for  shelter  and  driving  worms  out 

of  the  wet  ground 
Running  off  in  little  streams,  or  rivulets,  down  the  hillside 

slopes 

Moistening  the  meadow  soil 
Deepening  the  brooks  and  rivers 

Collecting  in  the  hollow  places  to  form  pools  or  to  add 

depth  to  ponds  and  lakes 
Soaking  into  jthe  ground,  leaving  the  soil  damp  and  soft 
Disappearing  into  catch  basins  from  which  it  flows 
through  sewers  into  the  sea 
Listen  to  the  story  telling  what  becomes  of  the  rain: — 
Some  of  the  rain,  sinking  into  the  ground  until  it  comes  to  a 
hard  layer  of  rock  or  clay,  flows  along  as  its  rock  or  clay  bed  slopes 
and  comes  bubbling  out  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
through  a  crack  in  the  rock,  thus  forming  a  spring  of  pure  water, 
which  flows  down  the  hillside  until  it  meets  the  water  of  other  springs. 
These  join  together  to  form  a  brook.    Several  brooks  unite  to  form  a 
river  which  flows  into  the  sea.    Some  of  the  sea  water  evaporates 
into  the  air  and  is  carried  upward  by  the  wind,  where  it  changes  by 
cooling  into  mist  and  forms  rain  clouds  from  which  the  raindrops  fall 
again  to  earth. 

Read  poems  that  impress  truth  and  feeling  about  the  rain. 
Sing  songs  about  the  rain. 
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Snow 

Frozen  particles  of  cloud  mist  that  are  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
finally  collecting  upon  the  earth  in  a  ichite  mass 
Observe  and  discuss 

Snow  flakes  as  they  appear  on  a  dark  cloth  —  six  pointed 

crystals  clinging  together  in  various  shapes  and  sizes 
Snow  flurries,  when  the  wind  blows  in  sudden  gusts 
Snow  drifts  —  masses  of  snow  that  are  blown  into  the 

hollow  places  and  against  the  hills  and  buildings. 
Snow  fields  where  the  snow  lies  evenly  spread  over  the  plains 
Snow  storms,  when  the  snow  flakes  fall  thick  and  fast,  cover- 
ing trees,  fields,  hills,  and  buildings  with  a  blanket  of 
snow 

Examine  pictures  and  read  or  listen  to  stories  about  snow: — 
Snow  fields  that  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  and  that 
last  through  the  long  winter  night  in  the  cold  countries  of 
the  North 

Snow  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  or  reindeer  in  the  land  where 
it  is  always  cold 

Snow  houses,  or  igloos,  in  which  the  Esquimaux  live 

Snow-capped  mountains  that  rise  above  green  fields  and 
flower-covered  slopes,  as  in  Switzerland 

Snow  storms  during  which  the  winter  birds  seek  shelter  in 
the  evergreen  trees,  among  the  branches  or  in  the  hollows 
of  the  leafless  trees,  behind  blinds  or  under  eaves  of 
houses  and  other  buildings:  when  rabbits  hide  under  the 
snow-laden  bushes  or  in  burrows  under  ground  and 
squirrels  huddle  close  together  in  their  homes  in  the 
hollows  of  the  big  old  trees:  and  when  the  woodchucks 
are  quietly  sleeping  in  their  dugouts,  waiting  for  the 
winter  cold  to  pass 
Feed  the  hungry  birds  and  squirrels  whose  food  is  buried  under 
the  snow. 

Bring  to  the  classroom  a  pair  of  snow  shoes  for  observation  and 
for  exhibition  of  use. 

Build  an  igloo  of  snow  in  the  school  yard  or  at  home. 
Make  drawings  of  snow  crystals. 
Learn  a  poem  about  the  snow. 
Sing  songs  about  the  snow. 
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Questions  to  answer: — 

Where  does  the  snow  come  from? 

What  becomes  of  the  snow? 

In  what  ways  is  the  snow  like  a  blanket? 

What  makes  a  crust  sometimes  form  on  top  of  the  snow? 


STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 
A  friendly,  inquiring  interest  in  nature 

The  habit  of  observation  and  discussion  of  animals,  plants, 
trees,  flowers,  sky,  weather 

Some  skill  in  caring  for  living  animals  and  plants 

Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  about  us 
—  in  garden,  field,  park,  home,  and  yard  —  names,  characteristics, 
conservation,  relation  to  man 

Some  ability  to  solve  problems  concerning  animals,  plants,  and 
natural  phenomena,  by  the  scientific  method 

A  growing  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  a  feeling 
of  joyous  pleasure  in  being  a  part  of  God's  wonderful  world 

NATURE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Allen     .     .     .    Our  Neighbors  of  the  Forests 
Bailey    .     .     .    The  Nature  Study  Idea 
Chapman    .         Handbook  of  Birds 
Comstock   .     .    Handbook  of  Nature  Study 
Insect  Life 

How  to  Know  the  Butterflies 
Dana     .     .     .    How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
Henshaw    .     .    Book  of  Birds  ( National  Geog.  Society,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 
Hodge    .     .     .    Nature  Study  and  Life 
Matthews   .     .    How  to  Know  Trees  by  Their  Leaves 
McMurray      .    Nature  Study  Lessons 
Miller    .     .     .    First  Book  of  Birds 

Second  Book  of  Birds 
Morley  .     .     .    Bees  and  Butterflies 
National  Geographic  Bird  Book  (Nat.  Geog.  Soc.) 
Seton         .     .    Life  Histories  of  North  American  Animals 
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Burgess 


Burroughs  . 
Carter  . 

Hawks  worth 
Jenkins  . 
Meyer 

Miller    .  . 

Pateh  .  . 
Saunders 

Serl  .     .  . 

Seton     .  . 

Schwartz 
Weed     .  . 


NATURE  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

.    Animal  Book  for  Children 

Bird  Book  for  Children 

Flower  Book  for  Children 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers 
.    Cat  Stories  (Retold  from  St.  Nicholas) 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs  (Retold  from  St.  Nicholas) 

Clever  Little  People  with  Six  Legs 

Interesting  Neighbors 
.    The  Outdoor  Book 

Field  and  Tree 

Children's  Gardens 

True  Bear  Stories 

Little  Gateway  to  Science  (Insect  Stories) 
Beautiful  Joe 
In  Animal  World 

Krag  and  Johnny  Bear  (from  Lives  of  the  Hunted) 
Wahb,  the  Story  of  a  Grizzly 
Wilderness  Babies 
Insect  Stories 


NATURE  POEMS 

Thaxter      .  .    The  Sandpiper 
Arnold  .  The  Swallow's  Nest 

McDonald  .         The  Wind  and  the  Moon 

Field     .     .  .    The  Night  Wind 
Emerson  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel 

Wordsworth  The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves 
Jackson  October's  Bright  Blue  Weather 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  PORTRAYING  NATURE 

Seton  Animal  Calls    Columbia  3131  &  3132 

Bird  Calls    Columbia  3118  &  3139 
Song  of  the  Wood  Bird  \    Columbia  3016 


Avis 
( iialdini 
Wiggert 
Reich 


Birds  in  Springtime  / 
Song  of  a  Nightingale  \ 
Song  of  a  Thrush 


Victor  45057 
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Reich 


Kellogg 


Gorst 


Song  of  a  Sprosser  (Field  Nightingale)  Victor 
45058 

Canary  and  Thrush  Duet    Victor  45058 
How  Birds  Sing    \    _    '  A.*ao 
The  Bird  Chorus  }    VlCt0r  45163 
Songs  of  Our  Native  Birds    Victor  55049 
Sounds  of  the  Forest  I  and  II    Victor  55092 
Songs  and  Calls  of  Our  Native  Birds    Victor  17735 
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MUSIC 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  provide  the  child  with  a  wholesome  means  of  enjoying  his 
leisure  time;  to  enliven  the  day's  program  by  providing  opportunity 
for  a  joyous  response  to  the  desire  for  self  expression ;  and  to  cultivate 
habits  and  ideals  that  make  for  strength  and  refinement  of  character : 
loyalty,  patriotism,  reverence,  co-operation,  love,  sympathy,  harmony, 
and  peace 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

To  give  to  the  child  abundant  musical  experience 
To  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  music 

To  train  the  child  to  listen  with  joy  and  appreciation  to  beauti- 
ful music 

To  train  the  ear  to  distinguish  and  to  recognize  pitch  and  tone 
differences 

To  cultivate  a  feeling  for  rhythm  and  melody 
To  cultivate  a  free,  light,  natural  tone 
To  develop  the  habit  of  correct  posture  and  breathing 
To  build  a  repertoire  of  beautiful  songs  for  present  and  future 
enjoyment 

To  enable  the  child  to  read  simple  music  independently 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

I.    Class,  group,  and  individual  singing 
Rote  songs 
Hymns 

"Community"  songs 

Literary  gems  in  musical  form 

Songs  for  special  programs 
Unison  songs  in  the  major  keys 

From  text  book  as  prescribed  by  Department  of  Music 
II.  Technicalities 
Tune 

The  G  clef  and  the  pitch  names  of  the  staff  degrees 
Tonic  skips  and  skips  other  than  tonic  within  the  octave 
u Sharp  four" 
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Time 

Two,  three,  four,  and  six-part  time 
Whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  notes 
Quarter  and  half  rests 
One,  two,  three,  and  four-beat  notes 
Two  equal  sounds  to  a  beat  in  4-part  time 
The  use  of  the  dot  following  the  half  note  in  f  and  |  time 
Beginning  on  the  latter  half  of  the  beat 
The  hold 
Reading 
By  numbers  and  syllables 

III.  Appreciation 

Intelligent  enjoyment  of  good  music 

IV.  Interpretation 

Enunciation,  tone  quality,  phrasing 
Knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  printed  music 

ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 

Sing  rote  songs  learned  in  lower  grades. 
Sing  songs  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Sing  memorized  literary  gems  that  have  been  set  to  music . 

Sing  Christmas  carols  in  corridors  and  on  stairways  of  school . 

Whistle  tunes  learned,  with  humming  accompaniment . 

Take  active  part  in  musical  games  at  recess. 

Play  games  imitating  musical  sounds:  echoes,  bugle  calls,  calls 
of  animals  and  birds,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind. 

Conduct  a  listening  contest  for  recognition  of  sounds  and  of 
tunes. 

Read  musical  phrases  in  monotone  of  given  pitch  to  express 
rhythm  only. 

Read  the  pitch  names  in  musical  phrases. 

Recognize  familiar  tunes  through  silent  music  reading  from 
blackboard . 

Recognize  familiar  tunes  as  played  on  piano  or  as  hummed  by 
teacher  or  pupil. 

Take  breathing  exercises  with  sustained  tone  of  specified  pitch 
on  outgoing  breath . 

Take  part  in  musical  dialogues. 

Take  part  in  sight  music  reading  contests  between  organized 
teams . 
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Select  individuals  and  groups  to  sing  before  an  audience  on 
some  special  occasion. 

Arrange  and  carry  out  musical  programs  for  holiday  celebrations 
and  special  occasions. 

Provide  a  singing  orchestra  for  folk  dancing  or  marching. 

Take  part  in  a  children's  orchestra  composed  of  drum,  tam- 
bourines, rhythmic  and  jingle  sticks,  triangles,  bells,  xylophone, 
and,  if  possible,  with  violin  and  piano  or  phonograph. 

Interpret  in  pantomime  the  action  expressed  by  a  musical 
story  as  played  by  the  phonograph.  (" Hansel  &  Gretel",  "The 
Shoemaker  and  the  Elves,"  etc.) 

Arrange  a  musical  performance  by  combining  songs  learned  dur- 
ing the  year  into  a  harmonious  group  with  appropriate  action,  fit- 
tingly staged  and  costumed. 

Make  use  of  the  singing  of  songs  and  listening  to  phonograph 
records  to  enliven  and  enrich  the  day's  program 

By  way  of  relaxation  after  continued  mental  strain 

To  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  history  lesson 

To  interpret  the  life  and  spirit  of  peoples  studied  in  the  geography 
lesson 

To  give  fuller  meaning  to  the  reading  of  literature 
To  illustrate,  exemplify,  and  re-enforce  the  lessons  in  nature 
study 

To  impress  ethical  lessons  in  the  study  of  citizenship 

Helpful  Hints  and  Suggestions 

The  singing  lesson  calls  for  an  environment  of  fresh  air,  not 
above  68  degrees  F.,  a  correct  active  sitting  or  standing  posture 
with  chest  and  abdomen  stretched  upward,  and  an  attitude  of 
spontaneous  enthusiasm . 

Children  should  be  seated  so  that  good  singers  are  behind 
poorer  singers  with  monotones  in  front  seats  where  they  may  hear 
correct  singing  from  behind  and  on  either  side. 

Make  constant  use  of  pitchpipe  or  piano  to  start  and  to  preserve 
proper  pitch  in  singing. 

The  teacher  who  lacks  ability  to  sing  in  tune  should  never 
present  her  incorrect  rendering  to  the  class. 

Make  frequent  use  of  selected  pupils  to  assist  in  the  presentation 
of  models  for  rote  singing,  tone  quality,  articulation,  etc. 

Train  children  to  listen  to  their  own  voices  as  they  sing  in  con- 
cert and  to  keep  their  voices  in  tune  with  the  rest . 
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Never  allow  two  or  more  children  with  "untrue"  voices  to  sit 
near  each  other  in  the  music  lesson. 

Give  frequent  opportunities  for  the  encouragement  of  singing 
by  small,  selected  groups. 

Make  frequent  use  of  directed,  active,  rhythmic  expression 
befitting  the  music  in  hand;  tapping  with  the  fingers,  swinging  the 
arms,  rocking  or  swaying  the  body,  etc. 

Every  music  lesson  should  begin  and  end  with  the  singing  of  a 
song  for  pure  enjoyment. 

STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 

Ability  to  sing  the  songs  prescribed  for  the  grade  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music 

Voice  control  in  concert  or  group  singing;  pitch,  tone,  volume, 
and  rhythm 

Ability  to  read  at  sight  songs  and  exercises  involving  intervals 
and  rhythms  studied 

Ability  to  recognize  the  introductory  phrases  of  many  hymns, 
and  patriotic  and  community  songs  when  played  as  preludes  on 
piano  or  other  instrument 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  — SEWING 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  cultivate  a  growing  interest  and  some  degree  of  skill  in  the 
art  of  sewing  as  a  home-making  industry 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

To  make  the  girls  acquainted  with  the  essential  tools,  materials, 
and  processes  of  plain  sewing 

To  impart  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  uses  of  the  different 
stitches  commonly  used  in  sewing 

To  cultivate  skill  with  speed  in  the  various  elementary  sewing 
processes 

To  set  approved  standards  of  excellence  in  sewing 
To  develop  correct  habits  of  work:  posture,  holding  and  handling 
of  materials  and  implements,  caring  for  work 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

Tools 

Needle,  thimble,  emery 
Cardboard  measure 
Materials 
Thread 
Cloth 

Selvedge  and  raw  edge 
Buttons 

Two-eyed,  four-eyed,  and  shank 

Processes 

Threading  a  needle 
Knotting  a  thread 
Using  a  thimble 
Using  an  emery 
Basting,  even  and  uneven 
Backstitching 

Overcasting  and  top  sewing 
Hemming  and  running 
Sewing  on  buttons  (3  kinds  as  above) 
"Outline"  and  " chain"  stitches 
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Standards  of  excellence 

Neatness,  regularity.,  and  accuracy 
Fitness  and  firmness 

ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 

Making  several  small,  useful  articles 
Sewing  bag 
Dish  towel 

Handkerchief  (plain,  hemmed; 
Sewing  apron  (optional  style) 
Sweeping  cap 
Child's  bib 

Other  articles  approved  by  the  sewing  teacher 
Making  banners  and  simple  costume  parts  for  pageants  and 
tableaux 

Dressing  dolls  for  a  model  of  the  Pilgrim  Village 
Making  simple  peasant  costumes  for  dolls 
Fitting  out  sewing  baskets  for  Christmas  gifts 

STANDARD  ATTAINMENTS 

Knowledge  of  the  forms  and  uses  of  the  common  sewing  tools 
and  of  the  several  processes  of  plain  sewing 

Ability  to  do  plain  sewing  in  its  simplest  forms 
Correct  habits  in  sewing 
Some  appreciation  of  excellence  in  sewing 
Completion  of  at  least  six  articles 
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PENMANSHIP 


GENERAL  AIM 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  correct  writing  posture,  condi- 
tion and  management  of  writing  materials,  and  to  combine  these  in 
the  writing  process  with  an  improved  understanding  and  a  more 
intensive  consideration  of  control  of  product  both  in  the  intensive 
penmanship  lesson  and  in  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  applied 
written  work  which  the  child  experiences  in  this  grade 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

To  inculcate  the  habit  of  correct  posture  and  management  of 
writing  materials 

To  develop  an  improved  understanding  of  all  letter  and  figure 
features  and  their  more  difficult  combinations,  with  an  increased 
speed  and  assurance  of  writing  process  warranted  by  the  increased 
age  of  the  pupil,  namely,  a  speed  of  about  ten  words  a  minute 

To  obtain  a  subsequent  improved  calibre  of  line 

To  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  more  intensive  considera- 
tion of  control  of  product  and  to  encourage  definitely  by  all 
available  means  the  habit  of  applying  in  the  written  work  of  all 
subjects  the  posture,  management  of  material,  process  and  product 
developed  in  the  formal  penmanship  class 

EQUIPMENT 

Palmer  Method  Textbook  (red) 

Penholder  of  the  variety  supplied  by  the  School  Department, 

School  Committee  Pen  No.  7 
White  paper  S"  x  10"  with  ?"  ruling 
Black  ink  of  consistency  sufficient  to  make  a  black  line 

FIVE-STEP  PRESENTATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Presentation  by  teacher  at  the  blackboard  of  count,  rhythm 
and  salient  features  of  the  letter,  word  or  figure  to  be  presented 

2  Performance  by  the  teacher  before  the  class  with  pen,  ink  and 
paper  to  show  class  performance  at  the  correct  speed  of  the 
letter,  word  or  figure  of  the  day's  letter 
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3.  Attempt  by  the  class  with  dry  pen,  directed  by.  teacher's  count, 

to  perform  in  correct  posture  and  correct  process  and  speed 
the  work  of  the  day 

4.  The  attempt  by  the  class  with  pen  and  ink  to  write  under  the 

direction  of  the  teacher's  count  and  suggestion  the  day's 
lesson 

5.  Criticism  by  members  of  the  class  of  their  individual  work,  setting 

forth  their  success  and  their  need  of  improvement 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  TEXTBOOK 
Drills  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9 

Drills  10,  11,  page  29,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  21 
Drills  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33 
Drills  35,  36,  37,  39,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  and  47 
Drills  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  55,  56,  58,  59.  60,  and 
page  52 

Drills  62,  63,  64,  66,  68,  69,  70,  71 
Drills  72,  73,  74,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  and  82 
Drills  83,  84,  85,  86,  88,  89,  90,  92,  94,  95,  96,  and  97 
Drills  104,  106,  108,  109,  and  111 
Review  Drills  26,  27,  31,  41,  45,  51,  52,  55,  59,  63,  06. 
73,  and  74 

YEARLY  IMPROVEMENT  WORK 

This  work  is  done  in  October  and  June  to  show  the  individual 
progress  of  the  pupil  and  to  set  forth  the  personal  equation. 

HONOR  ROLL  WORK 

Carried  on  in  the  spring  of  each  year  to  indicate  the  ability  in 
applied  written  work  and  to  set  forth  the  social  equation 

GROUP  PLAN 

To  provide  each  pupil  during  the  penmanship  lesson  with  the 
most  advantageous  seating  for  his  development  in  this  subject 

SETTING-UP  EXERCISES  BEFORE  WRITTEN  WORK 

To  form  the  association  between  the  formal  penmanship  lesson 
and  the  application  of  its  principles  in  all  written  work 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 
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HELPFUL  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Weekly  exhibits  of  applied  written  work 

Blackboard  lists  of  pupils  showing  applied  writing  ability 

The  monitor  system 

Teachers'  blackboard  writing  as  a  standard  for  pupils  to  follow 
Only  standard  writing  equipment  used  and  that  kept  in  excellent 
condition     (This  includes  well-filled  inkwells  at  all  times  and 
the  use  of  ruled  paper  for  all  written  work  with  the  exception 
of  arithmetic.) 

GRADIENT  WORK 

At  the  end  of  every  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  school  a  Gradient 
Test,  as  outlined  on  the  Instruction  Sheet  in  the  Gradient  envelope, 
should  be  given  to  the  class  and  work  rated  subsequently  by  teacher 
and  pupils  and  kept  on  file  for  reference. 
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PREFACE. 


In  1923  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  gave  a  set  of  20  problems  in  Grades 
IV  to  VIII,  inclusive.  These  examples  were  so  arranged 
that  they  were  easy  enough  for  fourth  grade  children 
to  do  some  of  them  and  the  whole  test  was  difficult 
enough  so  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  did 
the  entire  20  examples  and  got  them  right.  These 
problems  covered  almost  the  entire  range  of  the  arith- 
metic taught  in  fourth  to  eighth  grades.  A  test  similar 
to  this  was  repeated  in  1926.  The  outstanding  result 
of  these  two  tests  was  that  children  failed  in  the  simple 
division  problems.  In  1923  the  per  cent  of  accuracy  for 
problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication, 
where  no  points  were  involved,  was  between  98  and  100 
per  cent  in  the  eighth  grade.  In  a  simple  division 
example,  where  no  points  were  involved,  the  accuracy 
was  70  per  cent.  This  was  largely  due  to  failure  in 
interpretation  of  the  example  as  a  division  example.  In 
1926  the  percentage  of  accuracy  was  even  smaller  due 
partially  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  division  example  and 
partially  to  the  fact  that  because  the  answer  was  20f 
they  failed  to  put  in  the  zero.  The  accurac\^  in  1926  in 
the  eighth  grade  was  a  little  over  40  per  cent. 

After  studying  the  results  in  1923  the  department 
asked  the  teachers  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
who  were  willing,  to  send  to  the  office  30  problems:  10 
covering  the  first  third  of  the  year,  10  covering  the  sec- 
ond third,  and  10  covering  the  last  third.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  worked  over,  and  out  of  approximately 
2,000  which  were  sent  in  by  fourth  grade  teachers,  900 
have  been  selected  and  arranged  in  30  lessons  with  30 
problems  in  each  lesson.  In  arranging  these  problems 
care  has  been  taken  to  divide  the  problems  among  the 
four  operations  so  that  division  will  get  the  most  prac- 
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tice.  The  percentage  of  occurrence  is  approximately 
as  follows:  addition  18  per  cent,  subtraction  20  per  cent, 
multiplication  26  per  cent,  division  36  per  cent. 

Typewritten  copies  were  made  and  submitted  to  17 
fourth  grade  teachers  who  used  them  through  the  year 
1926-27  and  they  were  returned  to  the  office  of  the 
department  on  June  1,  1927,  in  order  that  their  criti- 
cisms might  be  studied. 

Problems  —  Their  Uses. 

During  the  early  grades  the  emphasis  is  constantly 
on  the  mechanical  arithmetic.  Children  are  learning 
the  so-called  fundamental  combinations  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Until  these 
fundamental  combinations  are  learned  it  is  useless  to 
expect  that  anything  can  be  accomplished  in  problems. 
However,  as  fast  as  these  combinations  become  fixed 
they  should  be  used  in  a  simple  problem  and  continue 
to  a  more  complex  problem. 

The  reason-  for  giving  a  problem  is  often  stated  as  a 
method  of  making  a  concrete  use  of  the  number  com- 
binations which  have  been  taught  and  learned.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  even  a  simple  problem  may  be 
even  more  abstract  than  the  simple  combination.  For 
example,  the  combination  "2  plus  3"  may  be  concrete 
because  the  child  is  thinking  in  terms  of  splints,  marks, 
or  pegs,  whereas  such  a  problem  as  "A  man  has  2  acres 
of  land  and  buys  3  acres  more.  How  many  acres  has 
he?"  becomes  abstract  because  the  word  "acre"  has  no 
meaning  to  the  child. 

How  do  we  distinguish  between  an  addition  problem 
and  a  subtraction  problem?  If  children  are  to  solve 
problems  correctly,  this  becomes  a  vital  question.  Some 
teachers  are  depending  on  some  word  occurring  in  the 
expression  to  indicate  the  process.  "Less"  indicates  a 
subtraction  process;  "of"  indicates  multiplication; 
"average"  indicates  division;  and  so  on.  Such  teaching 
is  poor  because  such  "key"  words  may  be  used  in  any 
example. 
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In  the  statement  of  any  problem  there  is  a  relation 
expressed  or  implied  between  two  or  more  numbers. 
This  relation  indicates  the  process.  Teachers  therefore 
recognize  the  process  in  a  simple  example  because  they 
have  sensed  this  relation  in  hundreds  of  experiences. 
Children  must  have  a  large  number  of  experiences  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  tell  which  process  or  processes  to 
use  in  a  given  situation.  Most  of  the  arithmetics  do  not 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  to  enable  many 
children  to  gain  this  knowledge. 

Purposes  of  this  Set  of  Problems. 
This  set  of  problems  contains  30  lessons  of  30  examples 
each.  It  thus  provides  a  large  number  of  problems 
covering  all  four  operations.  They  attempt  to  cover  the 
ordinary  common  experiences  of  the  child.  There  is  a 
very  wide  variety  of  expression  used  so  that  the  child  may 
become  familiar  with  the  different  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  relation.  For  example,  there  are  over  40 
different  ways  of  expressing  the  multiplication  relation. 

Gradation. 

The  examples  have  been  carefully  graded.  It  is 
intended  that  the  30  lessons  should  be  a  full  year's 
work  giving  one  lesson  a  week.  The  first  ten  lessons  are 
to  be  used  the  first  third  of  the  year,  the  second  ten 
lessons  are  for  use  during  the  second  third  of  the  year, 
and  so  on. 

However,  scattered  through  all  the  lessons  are  simple 
problems  to  enable  certain  pupils  to  have  a  continual 
review  of  a  relation  with  very  simple  numbers.  The 
number  of  these  examples  grows  less  as  the  work  of  the 
year  progresses. 

Suggestions  for  Use. 
A  problem  becomes  a  problem  only  when  it  demands 
on  the  part  of  a  child  some  thought  in  its  solution. 
Finding  the  value  of  2  plus  2  to  a  first  or  second  grade 
child  is  a  problem.    For  a  third  grade  pupil  2  plus  2  is 
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no  problem.  The  statement  of  the  example  given  in  the 
second  paragraph  (Problems  —  Their  Uses)  will  be  a 
hard  problem  to  some  children.  To  others  it  will  be  no 
problem  at  all  because  it  involves  the  minimum  amount 
of  thinking. 

This  group  of  900  problems  may  be  used  in  a  number 
of  different  ways. 

1.  The  child  may  read  the  example  and  give  the 
process  involved  as  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  with  no 
explanation. 

2.  The  child  may  be  required  to  give  orally  the  cor- 
rect answer  or  approximate  answer. 

3.  The  child  may  be  required  to  write  the  answers  on 
paper  in  either  of  the  above  ways. 

(Note. —  It  is  unwise  to  require  children  to  do 
the  work  on  paper  if  they  can  do  the  work  mentally 
and  give  the  answer,  although  sometimes  they 
should  be  required  to  write  the  answer  on  paper, 
doing  the  work  mentally.) 

4.  Reading  lesson:  Find  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  10  cents,  apple  pie  for  20  cents,  and  a  quart  of  milk 
for  15  cents. 

What  is  the  cost  of  the  bread? 
What  is  the  cost  of  the  pie? 
What  is  the  cost  of  the  milk? 
Which  costs  the  most? 
Which  costs  the  least? 
How  will  you  find  the  cost  of  three  things? 
To  find  the  cost  of  three  things  what  must 
you  know? 

What  does  the  example  ask  you  to  find  out? 

Tom  had  48  pieces  of  wood  on  his  truck.  How 
many  pieces  stayed  on  if  17  pieces  fell  off? 

How  many  pieces  were  on  the  truck? 
What  happened  to  some  of  the  pieces  of 
wood? 

How  many  pieces  fell  off? 
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After  17  pieces  fell  off,  were  there  more  or 
less  than  48  pieces  on  the  truck? 

Will  your  answer  be  more  or  less  than  48? 

What  does  the  example  ask  you  to  find  out? 

(Note. —  Remember  this  is  a  reading  lesson 
and  no  solution  of  the  example  is  called  for.) 

Teaching  of  Technical  Terms. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  problems  involves 
the  use  of  technical  terms.  Words  when  used  outside 
of  a  problem  may  be  within  the  vocabulary  of  the  child 
but  when  used  in  a  problem  may  be  strange  because  of 
technical  use. 

A  short  list  of  such  words  follows: 


How  many  For  3  dollars 

One  side  Both  cost 

Sell  Now  (after  two  things  happen) 

In  all  Pay 

If  For  both,  etc. 

More  Per 

Less  At 

In  two  weeks  Total 

Cost  Entire 

All  cost  At  that   )  rate 

How  much  At  what  / 

Buy  Average  rate  or  price 


Many  of  these  words  show  the  relation  between  the 
two  numbers  and  therefore  should  be  watched  for. 
Some  children  will  have  no  trouble  with  many  of  them. 
Other  children  will  need  careful  leading.  Problems 
therefore  become  a  matter  of  reading  correctly. 

I  wish  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  large  number 
of  teachers  who  furnished  the  examples  which  formed 
the  basis  of  this  document  and  particularly  to  Helen 
P.  Kelly,  Katherine  L.  Campbell,  Elisabeth  Kiggen, 
Alice  K.  Schulenkorf,  Agnes  G.  Tarpey,  Madeline  M. 
Daley,  Wilhelmina  M.  Crosson,  Catherine  I.  Farrell, 
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Mary  F.  Canning,  Louise  Stalker,  Mary  M.  Crampton, 
Lillian  A.  Penell,  Dorothy  D.  Johnson,  Rose  Arenson, 
Marjorie  Ellis,  William  Vosburgh,  and  Isabelle  M. 
Harvey.  These  teachers  have  used  the  examples  in 
their  rooms  during  the  past  year  and  furnished  invalu- 
able criticisms  for  revising  the  original  manuscript.  I 
would  also  extend  my  thanks  to  many  principals  and 
teachers  who  have  offered  suggestions  and  encourage- 
ment during  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript 

ARTHUR  W.  KALLOM, 
First  Assistant  Director, 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PRACTICE  PROBLEMS 
IN  GRADE  IV. 


Arthur  W.  Kallom,  Chairman,  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Representing  the  Teachers  College: 
William  Vosburgh. 

Representing  Intermediate  Schools: 
Isabelle  M.  Harvey      .      .  Shurtleff. 
Helen  P.  Kelly      .      .      .     Washington  Allston. 

Representing  Grade  VIII  Schools: 
Catherine  I.  Farrell      .      .    Blackinton-John  Cheverus. 
Mary  M.  Crampton  .      .      .  Lowell. 
Katherine  L.  Campbell  .      .  Prince. 

Representing  Grade  VI  Schools: 
Alice  K.  Schulenkorf     .      .    Bowdoin.  . 

Mary  F.  Canning)  ^        A  ~n 

T  0  Emily  A.  Fifield. 

Louise  Stalker    J  J 

Wilhelmina  M.  Crosson  .  .  Hancock. 

Madeline  M.  Daley  .      .  .    John  Marshall. 

Rose  Arenson 

Marjorie  Ellis  ^       w  , 

-~  ^   T  >  Roger  Wolcott. 

Dorothy  D.  Johnson 

Lillian  A.  Penell 

Elisabeth  Kiggen     .      .      .  Wells. 

Agnes  Tarpey     ....    Wendell  Phillips 


LESSON  I. 


1.  Tom  had  5  marbles,  Fred  7,  and  John  2.    How  many 

marbles  did  they  have  all  together? 

2.  If  John  has  12  stars  and  Thomas  has  9  stars,  how  many 

stars  have  they  for  their  team? 

3.  There  were  8  boys  on  one  side  of  a  sand  table  and  7  on  the 

other.    How  many  boys  were  at  the  table? 

4.  Fred  is  a  newsboy.    He  sold  12  papers  in  the  forenoon 

and  26  papers  in  the  afternoon.  How  many  papers  did 
he  sell  in  all? 

5.  How  many  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  if  there  are 

9  houses  on  one  side  and  6  houses  on  the  other  side? 

6.  A  pencil  cost  6  cents,  a  book  9  cents,  and  a  pen  7  cents. 

How  many  cents  did  all  cost? 

7.  Grace's  mother  bought  her  a  new  coat  for  $12  and  a  hat 

for  $3.    How  many  dollars  did  both  cost? 

8.  How  many  apples  will  Mary  have  if  she  had  4  apples  and 

her  mother  gave  her  2  more? 

9.  A  store  keeper  sold  8  marbles  to  John  and  10  marbles  to 

James.    How  many  marbles  did  he  sell  to  both  boys? 

10.  There  are  18  girls  in  May's  class  and  11  girls  in  Edna's 

class.    How  many  girls  in  both  classes? 

11.  John  saved  10  cents  last  week  in  the  school  bank  and  12 

cents  the  week  before.  How  much  money  did  he  save 
in  the  two  weeks? 

12.  Helen  bought  a  blank  book  for  8  cents.    How  much  money 

did  she  have  if  she  had  enough  to  buy  a  pen-holder  for 
9  cents  also? 

13.  At  the  store  Rose  bought  a  quart  of  milk  for  14  cents  and 

a  bar  of  soap  for  6  cents.  How  many  cents  did  she  pay 
for  both? 

14.  For  the  sewing  class  Mary  bought  a  spool  of  thread  for 

6  cents,  and  a  package  of  needles  for  10  cents.  How 
much  did  both  cost  her? 

15.  Margaret  put  7  cents  in  the  school  bank  on  Monday  and 

6  cents  on  Tuesday.  How  much  did  she  put  in  the 
bank  both  days? 
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16.  Harold  had  9  books.    For  Christmas  he  received  4  more. 

How  many  books  had  he  then? 

17.  Helen  brought  7  dolls  to  a  dolls'  party  and  Mary  brought 

9  dolls.  How  many  dolls  did  both  girls  bring  to  the 
party? 

18.  John's  mother  gave  him  enough  money  to  buy  an  orange 

for  5  cents,  an  ice  cream  cone  for  5  cents,  and  a  top  for 
1  cent.    How  many  cents  did  John's  mother  give  him? 

19.  How  much  money  will  it  take  to  pay  for  a  six  cent  book 

and  a  nine  cent  pencil  box? 

20.  William  pays  15  cents  for  a  tube  of  paste  and  10  cents  for 

a  box  of  crayons.  How  much  money  does  he  pay  for 
both? 

21.  Mary  was  getting  ready  for  school  in  September.  Her 

mother  gave  her  enough  money  so  that  she  could  pay 

10  cents  for  a  blank  book,  5  cents  for  a  pencil,  3  cents  for 
an  eraser,  and  2  cents  for  a  ruler.  How  much  money  did 
her  mother  give  her? 

22.  A  boy  had  25  cents  in  the  bank  and  he  put  in  20  cents 

more.    How  much  money  did  he  have  then? 

23.  Mother  had  36  eggs  in  a  basket  and  then  found  8  more. 

How  many  did  she  have  in  all? 

24.  When  butter  is  52  cents  a  pound  and  sugar  is  6  cents  a 

pound,  how  much  money  must  you  have  to  buy  a  pound 
of  each? 

25.  George  went  to  the  store  and  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  for 

12  cents,  a  pound  of  sugar  for  8  cents,  and  a  piece  of 
chocolate  for  3  cents.  How  much  money  did  he  spend 
for  all? 

26.  How  many  books  are  in  our  school  library  if  there  are 

11  books  on  one  shelf  and  14  books  on  another  shelf? 

27.  There  are  18  people  in  one  street  car  and  21  in  another. 

How  many  people  are  there  in  both  cars? 

28.  How  many  dollars  will  John  earn  if  he  earns  4  dollars  in 

June,  5  dollars  in  July,  and  8  dollars  in  August? 

29.  George  spelled  correctly  9  words  today,  8  words  yester- 

day, and  7  words  the  day  before.  How  many  words 
did  he  spell  correctly  on  these  three  days? 

30.  Find  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  at  ten  cents,  an  apple  pie  at 

twenty  cents,  and  a  quart  of  milk  at  fifteen  cents. 
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LESSON  II. 

1.  Tom  had  7  cents.    How  many  cents  had  he  left  after  he 

gave  away  4  cents? 

2.  Gladys  wrote  20  words  and  misspelled  9  of  them.  How 

many  words  did  she  spell  correctly? 

3.  James  earned  25  cents  mowing  a  lawn  and  then  spent 

10  cents  for  a  ball.    How  many  cents  did  he  have  left? 

4.  How  much  would  a  boy  have  left  if  after  earning  25  cents, 

he  spent  15  cents? 

5.  John  had  6  marbles.    He  lost  3.    How  many  marbles 

did  he  have  left? 

6.  Ruth  had  14  cents.    Her  mother  let  her  spend  5  of  them 

for  an  ice  cream  cone .    How  much  money  had  she  left? 

7.  Two  boys  took  11  sandwiches  on  a  picnic  and  ate  8  of  them. 

The  rest  they  gave  to  a  boy  who  had  none.  How  many 
sandwiches  were  given  to  the  poor  boy? 

8.  Sam  bought  24  eggs  for  his  mother.    She  used  8  in  her 

cooking.    How  many  eggs  had  she  left? 

9.  My  pencil  box  cost  20  cents.    May  wants  one  like  it  but 

she  has  only  9  cents.  How  much  more  money  does  she 
need? 

10.  Rose  wrote  15  words  and  misspelled  7.    How  many  words 

did  she  have  right? 

11.  Charles'  father  gave  him  25  cents.    After  he  had  spent 

7  cents,  how  much  had  he  left? 

12.  A  man  had  $15.    He  lost  $8.    How  much  money  did  he 

have  left? 

13.  A  boy  gave  away  6  of  his  14  marbles.    How  many  marbles 

had  he  left? 

14.  A  teacher  had  18  pencils  in  a  box  and  gave  out  9.  How 

many  were  left  in  the  box? 

15.  Two  boys  carried  books  from  the  office  to  their  room. 

There  were  44  in  all  and  one  boy  carried  10.  How 
many  did  the  other  boy  carry? 

16.  A  man  bought  goods  amounting  to  12  dollars  and  paid  for 

them  with  a  20  dollar  bill.  How  much  change  should 
he  receive? 

17.  A  farmer  had  86  chickens.    He  sold  6  of  them.  How 

many  chickens  had  he  left? 

18.  Tom  had  48  pieces  of  wood  on  his  truck.    How  many 

pieces  stayed  on  if  17  pieces  fell  off? 
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19.  Agnes  counted  36  radishes  in  her  garden.    How  many 

remained  after  she  had  pulled  9  radishes? 

20.  Mary's  mother  gave  her  55  cents.    Mary  gave  12  cents 

to  her  sister  and  put  the  rest  in  her  bank.  How  much 
did  Mary  put  in  the  bank? 

21.  There  are  seven  children  absent  from  a  class  of  48  pupils. 

How  many  children  are  present? 

22.  Mary  and  Tom  raised  99  chickens  and  sold  36  of  them. 

How  many  chickens  did  they  have  left? 

23.  Mary  weighs  54  pounds.    The  correct  weight  for  her 

height  and  age  is  66  pounds.  How  many  pounds  will 
she  have  to  gain  before  she  reaches  her  correct  weight? 

24.  Mary  gathered  36  pansies  one  morning.    She  took  8  of 

them  to  her  teacher  and  gave  the  rest  to  her  mother. 
How  many  were  left  for  her  mother? 

25.  Arthur  paid  18  cents  for  half  a  pound  of  coffee.  How 

much  change  did  he  receive  from  25  cents? 

26.  There  were  43  pupils  in  our  room.    Twelve  went  to 

another  school.    How  many  pupils  are  left  in  the  room? 

27.  Joseph's  radio  cost  $46  and  Warren's  cost  $35.  How 

much  more  money  did  Joseph's  radio  cost  than 
Warren's? 

28.  Mary  had  47  cents.    She  bought  a  book  for  25  cents. 

How  many  cents  were  left? 

29.  James  had  75  cents  and  spent  11  cents.    How  much 

money  did  he  have  left? 

30.  Harry's  father  gave  him  $5.75.    He  bought  a  sled  for 

$2.25  and  put  the  rest  of  the  money  in  the  bank.  How 
much  money  did  he  put  in  the  bank? 

LESSON  III. 

1.  If  Tom  had  13  cents  to  put  in  the  bank  and  lost  7  cents, 

how  many  cents  had  he  left  to  put  in  the  bank? 

2.  George  had  7  examples  correct.    I  had  9  more  correct  than 

George  had.    How  many  correct  examples  had  I? 

3.  In  a  game  of  "Hide  and  Seek"  14  children  hid.    Seven  of 

these  children  were  caught.  How  many  were  still 
hiding? 

4.  Helen  has  14  books  and  Mary  has  8.    How  many  more 

books  has  Helen? 

5.  A  boy  earned  60  cents  on  Friday  and  75  cents  on  Saturday. 

How  much  more  did  he  earn  on  Saturday  than  on 
Friday? 
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6.  If  there  are  36  children  in  a  class  and  9  are  boys,  how  many 

girls  are  in  the  class? 

7.  How  much  money  must  I  have  to  buy  a  kite  for  15  cents 

and  a  knife  for  20  cents? 

8.  James  is  buying  Savings  Stamps.    On  Monday  he  bought 

15  cents  worth,  on  Tuesday  12  cent's  worth  more. 
How  many  cent's  worth  did  he  buy  in  the  two  days? 

9.  John's  mother  gave  him  25  cents.    She  told  him  to  pay 

20  cents  for  milk  for  the  week  and  to  buy  postage  stamps 
with  the  rest.  How  much  money  did  he  have  left  for 
postage  stamps? 

10.  A  group  of  children  were  going  to  the  picnic  grounds 

12  miles  away.  The  automobile  broke  down  when  they 
had  gone  only  8  miles.  How  many  miles  more  did  they 
still  have  to  go? 

11.  Frank  saw  8  cows  in  one  pasture  and  12  cows  in  another 

How  many  more  cows  did  he  see  in  one  pasture  than  in 
the  other? 

12.  John  had  45  marbles.    If  he  buys  48  more,  how  many 

would  he  have? 

13.  If  a  pony  cost  $69  and  a  cart  $18  less,  how  much  does  the 

cart  cost? 

14.  A  farmer  planted  38  acres  of  corn,  41  acres  of  wheat,  and 

16  acres  of  oats.  How  many  acres  did  he  plant  with 
the  three  kinds  of  grain? 

15.  Fred  has  20  cents  in  his  bank.    He  put  in  8  cents  more  on 

Monday  and  11  cents  more  on  Tuesday.  How  much 
has  he  in  the  bank  if  he  took  none  out? 

16.  John  has  17  marbles,  Frank  has  21,  and  Edward  has  9. 

How  many  marbles  have  the  three  boys? 

17.  In  an  orchard  there  are  18  peach  trees,  24  apple  trees, 

45  plum  trees,  and  56  pear  trees.  How  many  trees  are 
in  the  orchard? 

18.  John  went  on  a  picnic  with  65  cents  in  his  pocket.  When 

he  came  home  he  had  32  cents  left.  How  much  money 
did  he  spend? 

19.  John  has  34  cents  in  his  bank.    A  book  which  he  wants 

costs  16  cents  more.  How  much  will  he  need  to  pay 
for  the  book? 

20.  Mary  bought  a  game  for  35  cents,  a  ball  for  7  cents,  and 

a  set  of  paper  dolls  for  10  cents.  How  much  money 
did  she  spend? 
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21.  If  there  are  38  boys  in  one  room  and  41  boys  in  another, 

how  many  boys  are  there  in  both  rooms? 

22.  In  Joseph's  class  there  are  35  boys.    If  there  are  47  pupils 

in  all,  how  many  girls  are  there? 

23.  Washington  was  born  in  1732.    He  was  67  years  old  when 

died.    In  what  year  did  he  die? 

24.  A  boy  planted  65  bulbs.    Thirty-seven  of  them  blossomed. 

How  many  bulbs  did  not  blossom? 

25.  Tom  and  Xed  went  to  the  beach.    Together  they  spent 

25  cents  for  a  ball,  15  cents  for  ice  cream,  20  cents  on 
the  roller  coaster,  25  cents  in  a  picture  gallery,  and  12 
cents  for  popcorn.  How  much  money  did  they  spend 
for  all? 

26.  Mary  is  saving  money  to  buy  a  55  cent  doll.    She  has 

32  cents.    How  many  cents  more  does  she  need? 

27.  Arlene  ironed  19  handkerchiefs,  13  towels,  6  pillow  cases. 

How  many  pieces  did  she  iron  in  all? 

28.  James  earned  75  cents  on  Friday  and  90  cents  on  Saturday . 

How  much  money  did  he  earn  in  the  two  days? 

29.  A  farmer  raised  206  bushels  of  apples  one  year,  320 

bushels  another,  and  178  bushels  another.  How  many 
bushels  did  he  raise  in  all? 

30 .  Edwin  has  43  marbles  and  Walter  has  27  more  than  Edwin . 

How  many  marbles  has  Walter? 

LESSON  IV. 

1.  At  5  cents  each,  what  will  9  pencils  cost? 

2.  A  box  of  matches  costs  6  cents.  What  will  12  boxes  cost? 

3.  What  will  5  pounds  of  butter  cost  if  one  pound  costs  43 

cents? 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  8  yards  of  ribbon  at  12  cents  a  yard. 

5.  One  yard  of  velvet  costs  23  cents.    How  much  will  4  yards 

cost? 

6.  A  man  earns  $6  in  one  day.    How  much  does  he  earn  in 

5  days? 

7.  If  a  family  uses  3  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  how  many 

pounds  will  it  use  in  12  weeks? 

8.  There  are  6  rows  of  desks  in  the  room  with  7  desks  in 

each  row.    How  many  desks  are  in  the  room? 

9.  Mr.  Jacobs  sells  9  marbles  for  a  cent.    How  many  marbles 

can  John  buy  for  5  cents? 
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10.  If  each  girl  in  a  class  of  12  pupils  buys  the  cloth  for  a 

sewing  bag  for  10  cents,  what  do  all  pay  for  the  cloth 
for  the  bags? 

11.  Alice  has  12  stars  on  our  Honor  Roll  and  John  has  5 

times  as  many.    How  many  stars  has  John? 

12.  There  are  12  boys  in  the  manual  training  class.  Each 

boy  is  given  3  sheets  of  bristol  board.  How  many 
sheets  are  needed  for  the  class? 

13.  Play  you  are  at  a  candy  store.    At  5  cents  a  bar,  how 

much  must  you  pay  for  2  bars  of  chocolate? 

14.  At  $6  a  pair,  what  will  3  pairs  of  shoes  cost? 

15.  If  I  set  8  tomato  plants  in  each  row,  how  many  plants 

will  it  take  for  5  rows? 

16.  What  are  7  barrels  of  cranberries  worth  at  $9  a  barrel? 

17.  There  are  12  books  on  each  of  9  shelves  in  a  library. 

How  many  books  are  on  the  9  shelves? 

18.  John  has  9  marbles.    Henry  has  8  times  as  many.  How 

many  marbles  has  Henry? 

19.  A  boy  can  buy  twelve  marbles  for  1  cent.    How  many 

can  he  buy  for  12  cents? 

20.  A  chair  has  4  legs.    How  many  legs  have  8  chairs? 

21.  In  a  school  there  are  42  children  in  each  room.  How 

many  children  are  there  in  10  rooms? 

22.  Jimmie  buys  3  quarts  of  milk  at  13  cents  a  quart.  How 

much  must  he  pay  the  clerk? 

23.  If  one  ton  of  coal  costs  $15,  what  will  7  tons  cost? 

24.  Eggs  are  38  cents  a  dozen.    How  much  must  I  pay  for 

2  dozen  eggs? 

25.  At  28  cents  a  pound,  find  the  cost  of  3  pounds  of  ham. 

26.  A  farmer  has  6  horses.    Each  horse  is  worth  $195.  How 

much  are  all  the  horses  worth? 

27.  If  a  man  earns  $37  a  week,  how  much  will  be  earn  in  4 

weeks? 

28.  There  are  43  boys  in  our  class.    If  each  boy  has  seven 

books  in  his  desk,  how  many  books  has  the  whole  class? 

29.  What  will  14  apples  cost  if  one  apple  costs  6  cents? 

30.  Mary  is  giving  a  party.    There  will  be  8  girls  at  the 

party.    How  many  sandwiches  will  she  need  in  order 
to  give  each  girl  three  sandwiches? 
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LESSON  V. 

1.  There  are  4-4  pupils  in  the  first  grade.  39  in  the  second 

grade,  and  -41  in  the  third  grade.  Find  the  number  of 
pupils  in  all  three  grades. 

2.  At  5  cents  apiece,  what  will  6  pencils  cost? 

3.  How  many  desks  in  a  room  when  there  are  8  rows  with  6 

desks  in  each  row? 

4.  What  will  6  pears  cost  at  7  cents  apiece0 

5.  Your  mother  used  8  eggs  on  Monday,  7  eggs  on  Tuesday, 

and  5  eggs  on  Wednesday.  How  many  eggs  did  she 
use  in  3  days? 

6.  At  8  cents  each,  how  much  will  6  oranges  cost? 

7.  Write  in  a  column  and  add  354,  23,  486. 

8.  An  orchard  has  9  rows  of  trees  and  9  trees  are  in  each  row. 

How  many  trees  are  in  the  orchard? 

9.  Frank  sold  12  Posts,  8  Globes,  9  Americans,  3  Heralds,  and 

4  Transcripts  yesterday.  How  many  papers  did  he  sell 
in  all  ? 

10.  At  the  grocery  store  I  bought  some  molasses  for  24  cents, 

a  pound  of  butter  for  57  cents,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  12 
cents.    How  much  money  did  I  spend? 

11.  Margaret  had  45  cents  and  Mary  had  9  cents.  How 

many  cents  had  both  together? 

12.  What  will  12  pencils  cost  at  5  cents  each? 

13.  Mrs.  Smith  paid  $45  for  a  coat,  S7  for  a  hat,  and  S6  for  a 

pair  of  shoes.  How  much  money  did  she  spend  for  the 
clothing? 

14.  A  schoolroom  has  six  seats  in  each  row  and  there  are 

seven  rows.    How  many  seats  are  there  in  the  room? 

15.  Doll's  chairs  cost  25  cents  each.    How  much  money  will 

Helen  have  to  pa}'  for  3  chairs? 

16.  In  a  bookstore  they  sold  134  books  on  Monday,  76  on 

Tuesday,  90  on  Wednesday,  237  on  Thursday.  How 
many  books  were  sold  in  the  four  days? 

17.  There  were  9  boys  and  6  girls  playing  games.    How  many 

children  were  playing? 

18.  What  will  6  balloons  cost  at  8  cents  apiece? 

19.  Some  children  are  going  on  a  picnic.    Every  seat  in  the 

bus  is  taken.  Each  seat  holds  4  children  and  there  are 
seven  seats.  How  many  children  are  going  to  the 
picnic? 
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20.  Supposing  Mary's  mother  sends  her  to  the  store  to  buy 

3  loaves  of  bread  at  11  cents  apiece.  How  much  money 
will  Mary  have  to  take  to  pay  for  the  bread? 

21.  John  bought  a  top  for  15  cents,  a  ball  for  12  cents,  and 

a  pad  of  paper  for  5  cents.  How  much  money  did  he 
spend? 

22.  On  a  page  of  one  of  our  reading  books  there  are  25  lines. 

Each  line  contains  about  8  words.  About  how  many 
words  are  there  on  the  page? 

23.  I  went  to  the  dry  goods  store  to  buy  six  yards  of  cloth. 

How  much  money  did  I  have  to  spend  if  each  yard  cost 
15  cents? 

24.  How  much  money  will  it  take  to  pay  for  a  six  cent  book 

and  a  nine  cent  pencil  box? 

25.  How  many  cents  are  13  cents  and  9  cents? 

26.  One  pound  of  sugar  costs  7  cents.    At  this  rate  3  pounds 

will  be  worth  how  much  money? 

27.  On  Tuesday  Joe  sold  9  papers  in  the  morning  and  26  papers 

in  the  afternoon.  How  many  papers  did  he  sell  on 
Tuesday? 

28.  If  I  buy  candy  worth  45  cents  a  pound,  how  much  must  I 

pay  for  2  pounds? 

29.  What  will  9  pairs  of  shoes  be  worth  if  one  pair  is  worth 

6  dollars? 

30.  A  mill  bought  4  bales  of  cotton  weighing  as  follows: 

465  pounds,  484  pounds,  490  pounds,  and  512  pounds. 
How  many  pounds  of  cotton  did  the  mill  buy? 

LESSON  VI. 

1.  If  6  tons  of  straw  cost  $72,  what  will  1  ton  cost? 

2.  Harry's  brother  saves  3  dollars  every  week.    In  how  many 

weeks  will  he  save  27  dollars? 

3.  John  earns  84  cents  in  7  days.    How  many  cents  does  he 

earn  in  one  day? 

4.  Henry  placed  44  geographies  in  four  equal  piles.  How 

many  geographies  were  there  in  each  pile? 

5.  How  many  5  cent  ice  cream  cones  can  I  buy  for  25  cents? 

6.  At  6  cents  a  ride,  how  many  car  rides  can  you  have  for 

30  cents? 

7.  There  are  40  pupils  in  our  room.    There  are  8  pupils  in 

each  row.    How  many  rows  are  there? 

8.  If  9  pencils  cost  45  cents,  what  would  1  pencil  cost? 
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9.    Five  boys  shared  60  firecrackers  equally.    How  many 
firecrackers  did  each  receive? 

10.  If  one  orange  costs  6  cents,  how  many  oranges  can  be 
S     bought  with  18  cents? 

11.  A  schoolroom  has  48  seats.    If  there  are  8  seats  in  a  row, 

how  many  rows  are  there? 

12.  How  many  2  cent  stamps  can  be  bought  for  16  cents? 

13.  4  boys  sharpen  48  pencils.    Each  boy  sharpens  an  equal 

number  of  pencils.  How  many  pencils  does  each  boy 
sharpen? 

14.  If  you  can  walk  12  miles  in  four  hours,  how  far  can  you 

walk  in  one  hour? 

15.  Alice  has  35  cents  to  spend  for  plants.    If  she  spends 

7  cents  for  each  plant,  how  many  plants  can  she  buy? 

16.  How  many  blank  books  at  8  cents  each  can  you  buy  for 

56  cents? 

17.  Anna  has  60  cents.    How  many  pictures  can  she  buy  at 

12  cents  apiece? 

18.  There  are  50  books  to  be  placed  in  5  equal  piles.  How 

many  books  will  be  in  each  pile? 

19.  When  one  lead  pencil  costs  6  cents,  how  many  pencils  can 

you  buy  for  48  cents? 

20.  Mother  divided  a  12  yard  piece  of  ribbon  equally  among 

her  3  little  girls.    How  many  yards  did  each  receive? 

21.  When  three  oranges  cost  13  cents,  how  many  cents  is  that 

apiece? 

22.  A  schoolroom  has  6  rows  of  desks.    There  are  48  desks  in 

the  room.    How  many  desks  are  in  a  row? 

23.  A  girl  did  36  examples  in  6  days.    If  she  did  the  same 

number  of  examples  each  day,  how  many  examples  did 
she  do  each  day? 

24.  Divide  33  baskets  of  grapes  among  3  persons  so  that  each 

person  has  the  same  number  of  baskets.  Each  will 
receive  how  many  baskets? 

25.  If  milk  is  11  cents  a  quart,  how  many  quarts  can  Frank 

buy  for  66  cents? 

26.  A  man  sold  ten  blank  books  to  a  teacher  for  fifty  cents. 

What  was  the  price  of  one  book? 

27.  Mary  paid  36  cents  for  6  valentines.    If  they  were  all 

alike,  how  many  cents  did  each  one  cost? 

28.  If  one  orange  can  be  bought  for  5  cents,  how  many  oranges 

can  be  bought  for  30  cents? 
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29.  I  divided  45  oranges  among  3  families  and  gave  each 

family  the  same  number.  How  many  oranges  did  I  give 
to  each  family? 

30.  Mary  had  36  daisies.    She  divided  them  equally  among 

6  girls.    How  many  daisies  did  she  give  each  girl? 

LESSON  VII. 

1.  John  raised  235  pigeons  and  sold  168  of  them  and  kept 

the  rest.    How  many  did  he  keep? 

2.  Mrs.  White  buys  2  quarts  of  milk  every  day.    How  many 

quarts  does  she  buy  in  one  week? 

3.  If  1  pound  of  sugar  costs  7  cents,  what  will  7  pounds  cost? 

4.  In  our  school  there  are  676  children,  326  of  these  are  boys. 

How  many  girls  are  there  in  the  school? 

5.  I  bought  some  groceries  worth  52  cents  and  gave  the  clerk 

75  cents.    What  change  did  I  get  back? 

6.  If  Harry  pulls  5  heads  of  lettuce  in  his  garden  each  day, 

how  many  heads  will  he  pull  in  7  days? 

7.  Of  a  lot  of  688  barrels  of  apples,  123  barrels  of  apples 

were  frozen.  How  many  barrels  of  apples  were  not 
frozen? 

8.  A  train  runs  245  miles  each  day.    How  many  miles  will  it 

run  in  6  days? 

9.  Last  week  there  were  56  children  absent  in  our  school. 

If  there  were  676  children  in  the  school,  how  many 
children  were  present  the  entire  week? 

10.  There  are  6  working  days  in  a  week.    How  many  dollars 

will  a  man  receive  for  one  week's  work  at  5  dollars  a  day? 

11.  Joseph  earned  55  cents  Saturday  selling  papers.    He  paid 

40  cents  for  a  big  cream  pie  for  his  mother.  How 
much  money  did  he  have  left? 

12.  A  can  of  spinach  costs  17  cents.    How  much  change  will  I 

receive  if  I  give  the  clerk  a  quarter? 

13.  John's  brother  is  5  feet  tall.    How  many  inches  tall  it 

he?    (How  many  inches  in  a  foot?) 

14.  Supposing  one  barrel  of  apples  costs  $5,  how  much  will 

7  barrels  cost? 

15.  Mary's  mother  sent  her  to  the  store  for  three  dozen  eggs. 

How  many  eggs  did  Mary  get?  (How  many  eggs  in 
a  dozen?) 

16.  There  are  15  children  in  a  room;  9  of  these  children  are 

boys.    How  many  children  are  girls? 
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17.  There  are  653  pupils  in  2  schools.    If  there  are  286  pupils 

in  one  school,  how  many  pupils  are  in  the  other  school? 

18.  If  milk  is  8  cents  a  pint^  how  much  will  a  quart  cost? 

(How  many  pints  in  a  quart?) 

19.  If  a  boy  starts  a  game  with  25  marbles  and  finishes  with 

35,  how  many  marbles  did  he  gain? 

20.  From  874  take  362. 

21.  There  are  7  rows  of  seats  in  the  room  with  7  seats  in 

each  row.    How  many  seats  are  in  the  room? 

22.  Mary  is  4  years  old.    Her  brother  is  three  times  as  old. 

How  old  is  her  brother? 

23.  I  saw  75  children  playing  soldiers,  61  of  them  stood  erect. 

How  many  children  were  not  standing  erect? 

24.  We  have  spelling  for  15  minutes  each  day.    How  many 

minutes  do  we  study  it  in  a  school  week?    (How  many 
days  do  children  go  to  school  each  week?) 

25.  Mr.  Smith  has  265  sheep.    His  neighbor,  Mr.  Jones,  has 

3  times  as  many.    How  many  sheep  has  Mr.  Jones? 

26.  If  you  buy  a  quart  of  milk  for  13  cents,  how  much  change 

should  you  receive  from  a  25  cent  piece? 

27.  Lincoln  was  born  in  1809.    He  died  in  1865.    How  old 

was  he  when  he  died? 

28.  It  costs  $6  for  a  pair  of  football  shoes.    How  much  will 

it  cost  for  shoes  for  a  football  eleven?    (How  many 
boys  on  a  football  team?) 

29.  A  boy  had  23  marbles  and  lost  8  of  them.    How  many 

marbles  did  he  have  then? 

30.  John  has  4  books  and  Henry  has  3  times  as  many.  How 

many  books  has  Henry? 

LESSON  VIII. 

1.  A  circus  stayed  in  town  2  days.    862  people  went  to  the 

circus  on  the  first  day  and  3  times  as  many  went  on  the 
second  day.    How  many  people  went  the  second  day? 

2.  If  one  orange  costs  4  cents,  how  much  will  a  dozen  oranges  . 

cost?    (How  many  things  in  a  dozen?) 

3.  Mrs.  Smith  made  146  jars  of  jelly.    She  sold  97  jars  of  it. 

How  many  jars  of  jelly  did  she  have  left? 

4.  Henry  spelled  9  words  correctly  today,  8  words  yesterday, 

and  7  words  the  day  before.    How  many  words  did  he 
spell  correctly  in  these  three  days? 
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5.  John  sells  25  newspapers  on  Monday,  18  on  Tuesday,  26  on 

Wednesday,  23  on  Thursday,  20  on  Friday,  and  28  on 
Saturda\r.  How  many  newspapers  did  he  sell  that 
week? 

6.  At  a  field  day,  Ralph  threw  a  weight  94  feet.    The  record 

for  last  3rear  was  87  feet.  How  much  did  Ralph  raise 
the  record? 

7.  At  6  cents  apiece,  what  is  the  cost  of  1  dozen  apples? 

(How  mam-  things  in  a  dozen?) 

8.  If  a  pound  of  butter  costs  54  cents,  how  much  change 

should  I  receive  if  I  gave  the  clerk  75  cents? 

9.  Tom  sold  seven  cucumbers  from  his  garden  at  6  cents 

apiece.    How  much  did  he  receive? 

10.  The  score  for  perfect  attendance  last  month  was  as 

follows:  Grade  II,  6  pupils.  Grade  III,  9  pupils,  and 
Grade  IV,  12  pupils.  How  many  children  had  perfect 
attendance  in  the  3  grades? 

11.  What  will  it  cost  to  send  45  letters  by  mail  if  each  letter 

requires  a  2  cent  stamp? 

12.  Charles  is  34  years  old.    His  brother  is  6  years  younger. 

How  old  is  his  brother? 

13.  Mary  has  9  cents.    John  has  four  times  as  many  cents. 

How  many  cents  has  John? 

14.  Lucy  bought  9  j^ards  of  ribbon  for  her  doll.    She  paid 

7  cents  a  yard  for  it .  How  much  did  the  ribbon  cost 
her? 

15.  Five  nickels  are  how  many  cents? 

16.  Find  the  total  cost  of  these  articles: 

Table  U  50 .    Chair  $8 .75 .    Rug  $9 .20 . 

17.  Joseph  has  been  depositing  money  in  the  bank.  On 

Monday  he  deposited  a  nickel,  on  Tuesday  seven  cents, 
and  on  Wednesday  20  cents.  How  much  money  did  he 
deposit  in  the  three  days? 

18.  Because  they  sat  up  tall  and  straight  the  teacher  gave 

Jane  11  stars  and  Susan  7  stars.  Jane  has  how  many 
more  stars  than  Susan? 

19.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  large  apple  orchard.    The  trees  are  in 

rows.  There  are  25  rows  and  8  trees  in  each  row.  How 
many  trees  are  there  in  the  orchard? 

20.  A  certain  book  has  269  pages.    I  have  read  171  pages. 

How  many  more  pages  do  I  have  to  read  to  finish  the 
book? 
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21.  How  many  postage  stamps  in  a  sheet  10  stamps  long  and 

5  stamps  wide? 

22.  Ruth  had  17  cents  in  her  bank  and  took  out  9  cents.  How 

many  cents  remained? 

23.  Henry  has  20  cents  and  two  nickels.    How  much  money 

has  he? 

24.  Alice  feeds  her  pony  3  quarts  of  oats  a  day.    How  many 

quarts  does  she  feed  it  in  the  whole  week? 

25.  John's  coat  cost  10  dollars,  his  suit  12  dollars,  his  shoes 

5  dollars,  and  his  cap  2  dollars.  How  much  money  did 
his  clothes  cost? 

26.  If  one  orange  costs  5  cents,  how  much  money  shall  I  need 

to  buy  a  dozen  of  oranges?  (How  many  things  in  a 
dozen?) 

27.  A  boy  had  16  marbles.    He  gave  9  marbles  away.  How 

many  marbles  had  he  left? 

28.  Tom  bought  12  oranges  and  gave  4  of  them  to  his  sister. 

He  gave  the  rest  to  his  younger  brother.  How  many 
oranges  did  he  give  his  younger  brother? 

29.  In  a  school  there  are  120  pupils  in  the  first  year  class, 

S7  in  the  second  year  class,  and  94  in  the  third  year 
class.    How  many  pupils  in  the  three  classes? 

30.  On  a  certain  news  stand  there  were  136  Globes,  277  Posts, 

44  Transcripts,  and  9  Heralds.  How  many  newspapers 
were  there  on  the  stand  in  all? 

LESSON  IX. 

How  many  of  these  things  do  you  know? 

12  inches  make  1  

3  feet         "  1  

2  pints       a  1  

16  ounces     "  1  

12  things      ■  1  

7  days       "  1  

1.  \  dozen  apples  cost  30  cents.    Find  the  cost  of  1  dozen. 

2 .  The  ribbon  for  our  Honor  Badges  is  half  a  foot  long.  Each 

yard  will  make  6  badges.  How  many  inches  will  it 
take  to  make  the  6  badges? 

3.  If  a  yard  of  velvet  costs  3  dollars,  what  will  1  foot  cost? 

4.  If  you  go  to  the  store  and  buy  h  a  pound  of  steak,  how 

many  ounces  would  you  get? 

5.  What  will  |  pound  of  steak  cost  if  one  pound  cost  60  cents? 
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6.  A  milk  man  wishes  to  fill  8  pint  bottles  of  milk.  How 

many  quarts  will  it  take? 

7.  At  10  cents  a  pint  what  will  2  quarts  of  milk  cost?  (Find 

how  many  pints  in  two  quarts.) 

8.  At  3  cents  each  what  will  1  dozen  oranges  cost? 

9.  A  dozen  bananas  costs  60  cents.    How  much  does  one 

banana  cost? 

10.  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  18  pints? 

11.  Mary's  height  is  48  inches.    How  many  feet  tall  is  she? 

12.  Mrs.  Adams  pays  70  cents  a  week  for  milk.    How  much 

does  she  pay  each  day? 

13.  You  know  how  many  inches  there  are  in  a  foot,  and  how 

many  feet  there  are  in  a  yard.  Can  you  tell  how  many 
inches  there  are  in  a  yard? 

14.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  J  of  a  yard? 

15.  What  will  J  of  a  yard  of  silk  cost  at  4  dollars  a  yard? 

16.  If  no  milk  is  wasted,  how  many  pint  bottles  can  be  filled 

from  an  8  quart  can  of  milk? 

17.  Draw  a  line  on  your  paper  J  of  a  foot  long.    How  many 

inches  long  did  you  make  the  line? 

18.  If  mother  sent  you  to  the  store  for  J  dozen  of  eggs,  how 

many  eggs  would  you  get? 

19.  A  boy  put  four  cents  into  his  bank  every  day.  How 

much  has  he  saved  at  the  end  of  a  school  week? 

20.  The  Woman's  Club  gave  a  children's  party.    It  ordered 

8  dozen  cakes.    How  many  cakes  did  it  order? 

21.  How  many  dozen  pencils  are  needed  for  a  class  of  48 

children? 

22.  How  many  eggs  in  6  dozen? 

23.  At  16  cents  a  quart,  what  will  a  pint  of  milk  cost? 

24.  A  boy  had  18  cents.    He  spent  J  of  his  money  for  a  ball. 

How  much  did  he  spend? 

LESSON  X. 

1.  If  a  man  walks  3  miles  each  hour,  how  long  will  it  take 

him  to  walk  12  miles? 

2.  How  many  weeks  are  there  in  21  days? 

3.  How  many  tops  will  24  cents  buy  if  each  top  costs  4  cents? 

4.  Henry  placed  36  geographies  in  4  equal  piles.    How  many 

geographies  were  there  in  each  pile? 

5.  If  you  buy  a  dozen  oranges  at  60  cents,  how  much  does 

each  orange  cost? 
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6.  A  man  pays  80  dollars  for  rent  in  two  months.  How 

much  does  he  pay  each  month? 

7.  Mrs.  Brown  had  24  cookies.    She  gave  each  of  her  4 

children  the  same  number  of  cookies.  How  many 
cookies  did  each  child  get? 

8.  At  S8  apiece,  how  many  raincoats  can  be  purchased 

with  $56? 

9.  Grandmother  has  a  box  containing  27  chocolates.  If 

she  gives  an  equal  share  to  Jack,  Arthur,  and  Alary, 
how  many  chocolates  will  each  child  receive? 

10.  Divide  63  nuts  among  9  boys.    How  many  will  each 

receive? 

11.  How  many  5-cent  lead  pencils  can  be  bought  for  sixty 

cents? 

12.  What  will  one  pint  of  milk  cost  if  a  quart  costs  12  cents? 

13.  Sixty-three  cookies  were  given  to  nine  little  children. 

If  each  received  the  same  number,  how  many  cookies 
did  each  receive? 

14.  A  school  has  32  rooms.    If  there  are  4  floors,  how  many 

rooms  are  there  on  each  floor? 

15.  At  88  apiece,  how  many  chairs  can  be  bought  for  $80? 

16.  At  48  cents  a  dozen,  what  will  1  apple  cost? 

17.  If  you  have  24  cents,  how  many  times  can  you  spend  6 

cents? 

18.  At  S9  apiece,  how  many  sheep  skin  coats  can  be  bought 

for  S36? 

19.  At  7  cents  apiece,  how  many  books  can  I  buy  for  63  cents? 

20.  At  S21  a  week  for  board,  what  is  the  cost  per  day? 

21.  If  an  iceman  takes  3  tons  of  ice  on  one  trip  how  many 

trips  will  he  have  to  make  to  deliver  21  tons? 

22.  A  furniture  dealer  buys  6  mahogany  chairs  for  $432.  If 

each  chair  cost  the  same,  what  was  the  price  for  each 
chair? 

23.  Robert  can  walk  4  miles  in  one  hour.    How  many  hours 

will  it  take  him  to  walk  36  miles? 

24.  At  80  cents  for  10  cakes  of  soap,  how  much  is  1  cake? 

25.  If  a  man  earns  842  for  working  6  days,  how  much  does  he 

earn  for  working  1  day? 

26.  At  8  cents  per  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  can  be 

bought  for  96  cents? 

27.  To  earn  $12  in  three  weeks,  how  much  must  a  boy  earn 

each  week? 
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28.  If  it  takes  27  feet  of  carpet  for  the  aisle  of  a  church,  how 

many  yards  does  it  take? 

29.  In  40  pints  of  cream  there  are  how  many  quart:?? 

30.  If  one  ball  costs  9  cents,  how  many  can  I  buy  for  54  cents? 

LESSON  XI. 

To  pupil :  —  Do  you  know  what  these  signs.  $.  c,  mean?  Be 
sure  in  adding  and  subtracting  dollars  and  cents  that 
decimal  points  are  under  each  other. 
L    If  you  write  40  words  and  have  6  wrong,  how  many  have 
you  written  correctly? 

2.  At  $21  a  week  for  board,  what  is  the  cost  per  day?  (How 

many  days  in  a  week)? 

3.  If  you  have  $3.80  and  are  saving  to  buy  a  scooter  which 

costs  $5.98.  how  much  more  must  you  save? 

4.  A  furniture  dealer  paid  $68  for  4  couch  hammocks.  How 

much  money  did  each  hammock  cost? 

5.  If  three  tennis  balls  cost  75c.  find  the  cost  of  one. 

6.  Mary  saved  $4.00.    Out  of  this  she  spent* $2.25  for 

Christmas  gifts.  How  much  money  did  she  have 
remaining? 

7.  The  price  of  colored  pencils  is  5c  each.    How  many 

pencils  can  be  bought  for  35c? 

8.  Among  the  trees  there  were  32  gray  squirrels  and  11  red 

squirrels.    How  many  more  gray  than  red  squirrels? 

9.  Mrs.  Brown's  grocery  bill  was  $8.38.    How  much  change 

did  she  receive  from  $10.00? 

10.  Emily  puts  5  cents  in  the  bank  each  week.    How  long  will 

it  take  her  to  save  75  cents? 

11.  How  much  has  a  man  left  when  he  earns  $65.73  a  week  and 

spends  $44.35? 

12.  If  a  boy  earns  90c  on  Saturday  mowing  a  lawn  and  spends 

5c  for  a  book,  how  much  does  he  have  left? 

13.  If  you  have  24  cents,  how  many  times  can  you  spend  6 

cents"? 

14.  Out  of  695  people  who  went  to  a  moving  picture  show 

148  were  men  and  women.  The  rest  were  children. 
How  many  were  children? 

15.  The  price  of  colored  pencils  is  5c  each.    How  many  can 

be  bought  for  35^? 

16.  Mrs.  Smith  paid  $75  for  5  tons  of  coal.    What  was  the 

cost  of  1  ton? 
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17.  In  a  school  of  478  pupils  there  are  289  boys.    How  many 

are  girls? 

18.  Mr.  Smith  has  1246.75  in  the  Family  Savings  Bank. 

He  draws  out  S78.50  to  buy  clothes.  How  much 
money  has  he  left  in  the  bank? 

19.  Clara  earned  5  cents  a  day  for  doing  errands.    How  long 

will  it  take  her  to  earn  95  cents"? 

20.  Henry  helped  his  father  to  plant  a  field  of  tomatoes. 

They  set  out  153  tomato  plants  in  9  equal  rows.  How 
many  plants  were  in  each  row? 

21.  Ball-bearing  roller  skates  are  $2.55  a  pair.    The  other 

kind  are  SI. 25.  How  much  more  do  the  ball-bearing 
skates  cost? 

22.  Ruth  saved  §4.95  in  the  School  Savings  Bank.  Before 

Christmas  she  drew  out  82.14.  How  much  money  did 
she  leave  in  the  bank? 

23.  A  store  keeper  sold  3  jars  of  cream  for  60c.    How  much 

did  he  charge  for  one  jar'? 

24.  If  6 'bags  of  sugar  cost  $36,  how  much  will  one  bag  of 

sugar  cost? 

25.  257  out  of  the  476  children  in  the  schoolyard  are  boys. 

The  rest  are  girls.    How  many  are  girls? 

26.  If  Arthur's  brother  saves  $3  each  week,  in  how  many 

weeks  will  he  save  $27? 

27.  A  fruit  man  had  1,248  oranges.    He  sold  all  but  149 

oranges  which  spoiled  before  he  could  sell  them.  How 
many  did  he  sell? 

28.  The  five  Jones  children  have  bank  accounts.    Helen  has 

deposited  $3.50,  Charles  $8.46,  Mary  $7.93,  Jennie 
$9.69,  and  Henry  $5.75.  How  much  money  have  the 
children  in  the  bank? 

29.  How  many  two  cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  16  cents? 

30.  There  are  98  yards  of  cloth  in  a  piece.    If  a  suit  requires 

7  yards,  how  many  can  be  made  from  the  piece? 

LESSON  XII. 

Be  sure  you  know  these  facts. 
5  cents  make  a  nickel. 
10  cents  make  a  dime. 
100  cents  make  a  dollar. 
1.    How  many  cents  in  J  a  dollar?    (Be  sure  to  remember 
this.) 
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2.  How  many  cents  in  J  of  a  dollar?    (Be  sure  to  remember 

this.) 

3.  John's  mother  gave  him  a  quarter,  two  dimes  and  a  nickeL 

How  much  money  did  she  give  him? 

4.  Frances  had  a  quarter,  2  dimes,  3  nickels,  and  2  cents  in 

her  bank.    How  much  money  did  she  have  in  her  bank? 

5.  Mary  had  a  quarter.    She  spent  13^.    How  many  cents 

did  she  have  left? 

6.  How  many  cents  do  I  need  to  give  8  boys  a  quarter  of  a 

dollar  each? 

7.  A  boy  has  in  his  bank  one  half-dollar,  two  quarters,  three 

dimes  and  four  cents.  How  much  money  has  he  in  his 
bank? 

8.  How  many  1  cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  a  quarter? 

9.  A  boy  had  a  dime.    He  found  7  cents  and  earned  9  cents. 

How  many  cents  did  he  have  then? 

10.  A  girl  has  in  her  bank  1  quarter,  1  dime,  1  nickel,  and 

four  cents.    How  much  money  has  she  in  her  bank? 

11.  A  boy  puts  a  dime  into  his  bank  every  day.    How  many 

cents  does  he  put  in  the  bank  during  the  week? 

12.  Mary  is  saving  money  to  buy  a  doll  which  will  cost  half 

a  dollar.  She  has  39  cents  now.  How  many  more 
cents  does  she  need. 

13.  If  you  have  a  quarter,  and  spend  4  cents  you  will  have 

 cents  left. 

14.  Frank  put  into  his  bank  a  quarter,  2  nickels,  3  dimes, 

and  4  cents.    How  much  money  was  in  the  bank? 

15.  Jack  had  half  a  dollar.    He  used  all  of  it  to  treat  some 

of  his  playmates  to  soda  at  5  cents  a  glass.  How  many 
boys  had  some  soda? 

16.  2  dimes,  2  nickels  and  2  cents,  altogether  make  

cents. 

17.  John  has  2  dimes,  2  nickels,  and  15  cents.    How  much 

money  has  he  in  all? 

18.  Frank  bought  some  sugar  for  36  cents.    What  change  did 

he  receive  from  J  dollar? 

19.  In  John's  pockets  there  are  three  nickels  and  a  dime* 

How  much  money  has  he?  What  piece  of  money 
could  he  change  these  for? 

20.  One  pencil  costs  a  nickel.    What  will  12  pencils  cost? 
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21.  John  has  a  quarter,  a  dime,  and  a  nickel.    How  much 

money  has  he? 

22.  A  boy  puts  3  quarters  in  his  bank.    How  much  money  does 

he  put  in? 

23.  At  a  nickel  apiece  how  many  ice  cream  cones  can  be 

bought  for  30  cents? 

24.  How  much  money  have  you  if  you  have  5  dimes,  4  nickels, 

and  3  cents? 

25.  If  your  teacher  gave  you  50  words  in  a  spelling  test  and 

you  had  3  wrong,  how  many  would  you  have  right? 

26.  John  has  60  cents.    Harry  has  J  as  much.    How  many 

cents  has  Harry? 

27.  If  9  oranges  cost  63c,  what  is  the  cost  of  1  orange? 

28.  How  many  nickels  in  one  dollar? 

29.  How  many  nickels  in  4  dollars? 

30.  There  are  40  children  in  a  class.    J  of  them  are  boys. 

How  mam-  boys  are  there? 

LESSON  XIII. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  nine  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents, 

14  dollars  and  10  cents,  fifty  dollars  and  a  half. 

2.  How  many  two-cent  stamps  can  I  get  for  24  cents? 

3.  Last  month  Father  paid  S60  for  painting  the  car,  $25  for 

a  new  tire,  $15  for  garage  rent,  and  $18  for  gasoline. 
How  much  did  the  things  for  his  auto  cost  him  last 
month? 

4.  Eight  men  shared  equally  the  expenses  of  a  yacht  amount- 

ing to  $328.    What  was  the  share  of  each  man? 

5.  How  mam-  quarts  in  18  pints0 

6.  In  a  crate  are  180  oranges.    How  many  dozen  are  there? 

7.  There  are  47  boys  in  Room  1,  48  boys  in  Room  2,  and  45 

boys  in  Room  3.    How  many  boys  are  in  the  3  rooms? 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  1  yard  of  silk  when  5  yards  cost  $25. 

9.  Our  school  made  58  scrap-books,  125  toys,  348  drinking 

cups,  and  491  picture  post-cards  for  the  Red  Cross. 
How  many  articles  did  we  make  in  all? 

10.  A  baker  bought  9  barrels  of  flour  for  $108.    What  was 

the  cost  of  each  barrel? 

11.  If  Henry  saves  $3  each  week,  in  how  many  weeks  will  he 

save  $81? 
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12.  A  barrel  of  flour  contains  196  pounds.    If  a  family  uses 

about  2  pounds  of  flour  a  day,  how  long  will  a  barrel 
last? 

13.  A  farmer  bought  three  horses.    The  first  cost  $185,  the 

second  cost  S210,  and  the  third  S285.  What  did  the 
three  horses  cost? 

14.  If  nine  bags  of  sugar  cost  $54,  how  much  will  one  bag 

cost? 

15.  A  farmer  sold  26  bushels  of  apples  on  Monday,  35  bushels 

on  Tuesday,  and  30  bushels  on  Wednesday.  How 
mam-  bushels  did  he  sell  in  three  days'? 

16.  In  an  apple  orchard  there  are  124  trees.    There  are  4  rows 

of  trees.    How  many  trees  in  each  row? 

17.  If  four  tons  of  coal  costs  $60,  how  much  will  one  ton  cost? 

18.  A  builder  sold  6  houses  for  854,672.    What  was  each  house 

worth? 

19.  Mary  has  a  bank  account.    She  has  five  deposit  slips 

marked  5c,  15c,  75^,  20p,  and  35p.  How  much  money 
has  she  saved  so  far? 

20.  We  sold  279  tickets  to  a  school  show.    If  the  tickets  were 

divided  equally  among  nine  boys,  how  many  tickets  did 
each  boy  sell? 

21.  At  S9  each  how  many  tables  can  be  bought  for  863? 

22.  In  the  first  car  of  a  train  there  are  58  passengers,  in  the 

second  car  44,  in  the  third  car  67,  and  in  the  fourth  car 
59.    How  many  passengers  in  the  train? 

23.  Edith's  Mother  paid  860  for  6  chairs.    What  was  the  cost 

of  one? 

24.  A  man's  hens  laid  324  eggs  in  one  week.    How  many 

dozen  did  they  lay? 

25.  A  newsboy  sold  16  papers  on  Monday,  25  on  Tuesday. 

36  on  Wednesday,  19  on  Thursday,  30  on  Friday,  20  on 
Saturday,  32  on  Sunday.  How  many  papers  did  he 
sell  during  the  week? 

26.  How  many  pints  are  there  in  13  quarts? 

27.  If  8  pianos  were  sold  for  $2,920  what  was  the  price  of  each 

if  they  all  cost  the  same  ? 

28.  If  there  are  81  boys  in  the  fourth  grade,  how  many  base- 

ball nines  can  they  form? 

29.  A  boy  bought  a  pound  of  cheese  for  22  cents  and  a  quart 

of  cranberries  for  18  cents.    What  was  the  cost  of  both? 
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30.  In  our  school  there  are  121  children  in  the  first  grade,  105 
in  the  second,  108  in  the  third,  135  in  the  fourth,  131  in 
the  fifth,  and  91  in  the  sixth.  How  many  children  have 
we  in  our  school? 

LESSON  XIV. 

1.  If  a  man  saved  $991,  how  much  more  money  would  have 

to  be  saved  to  make  $1,000? 

2.  How  many  2  cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  50  cents? 

3.  If  milk  is  8  cents  a  pint,  how  much  can  you  buy  for  24 

cents? 

4.  A  planter  raised  8,564  pounds  of  cotton.    He  sold  6,857 

pounds.    How  many  pounds  had  he  left? 

5.  There  are  6  caramels  in  a  package.    How  many  packages 

will  264  caramels  make? 

6.  A  farm  of  92  acres  cost  $57,592.    What  was  the  price  of 

one  acre? 

7.  A  boy's  suit  that  was  marked  S25  was  sold  for  §2  less. 

What  was  the  selling  price? 

8.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  in  64  pints? 

9.  Ella's  father  works  six  days  a  week.    If  he  travels  in  an 

auto  204  miles  every  week  doing  his  work,  about  how 
far  does  he  travel  each  day? 

10.  If  a  yard  of  cloth  costs  25  cents,  how  many  yards  can  be 

bought  for  225  cents? 

11.  Mr.  Smith  bought  a  radio  for  $75.    He  sold  it  for  $58. 

Did  he  gain  or  lose  and  how  much? 

12.  A  fruit  dealer  sold  chestnuts  at  12  cents  a  quart  and 

received  SI. 08.    How  many  quarts  did  he  sell? 

13.  If  there  are  672  pupils  in  a  school  and  286  of  them  are  boys, 

how  many  girls  are  there  in  the  school? 

14.  How  many  9  cent  packages  of  crackers  can  be  bought  for 

81  cents? 

15.  A  dozen  bottles  of  mucilage  cost  60  cents.    What  is  the 

cost  of  one  bottle? 

16.  If  81  marbles  are  divided  equally  among  9  boys,  how  many 

marbles  will  each  boy  get? 

17.  John  rode  27  miles  on  his  bicycle  in  one  day.    He  rode 

8  miles  in  the  morning.  How  far  did  he  ride  in  the 
afternoon? 
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18.  An  automobile  travelled  224  miles  in  8  hours.    At  what 

rate  of  speed  did  it  travel  hourly?  How  far  did  it  travel 
each  hour? 

19.  At  seven  cents  a  yard,  how  many  yards  of  ribbon  can  you 

buy  for  42  cents? 

20.  If  milk  is  worth  14  cents  a  quart,  what  is  it  worth  a  pint? 

21 .  An  ocean  steamer  travelled  2,880  knots  in  8  days.    At  this 

rate,  how  man}-  knots  did  it  go  in  one  day? 

22.  John  has  65  cents.    How  much  more  money  will  he  need 

to  buy  a  book  that  costs  98  cents? 

23.  There  are  49  seats  in  a  schoolroom.    If  there  are  7  rows 

of  seats,  how  many  seats  are  in  each  row? 

24.  At  S8  apiece,  how  many  chairs  can  be  bought  for  $64? 

25.  There  are  653  pupils  in  two  schools.    If  there  are  286 

pupils  in  one,  how  many  pupils  in  the  other? 

26 .  If  an  automobile  travels  60  miles  in  three  hours,  about  how 

far  will  it  travel  each  hour? 

27.  John  had  120  Globes.    He  sold  58  in  a  half  hour.  How 

many  Globes  had  he  left  to  sell? 

28.  Henry  Jones  has  47  marbles  and  James  has  14  less.  How 

many  marbles  has  James? 

29.  At  $7  apiece,  how  many  pictures  can  be  bought  for  $63? 

30.  If  7  acres  of  land  sold  for  $350,  what  was  the  value  of  one 

acre? 

LESSON  XV. 

1.  A  boy  spent  106  for  marbles;  15c7  for  a  ball,  and  20^  for 

a  book.    How  many  cents  did  he  spend  in  all? 

2.  How  many  days  are  there  in  5  weeks? 

3.  The  price  of  colored  pencils  is  5c  each.    How  many  pencils 

can  be  bought  for  35c? 

4.  How  manj-  times  can  you  spend  8  cents  if  you  have  32 

cents? 

5.  In  the  woods  there  were  30  pine  trees  and  20  oak  trees. 

How  many  trees  were  there  all  together? 

6.  Clara  earned  5^  a  day  doing  errands.    How  long  will  it 

take  her  to  earn  95  cents? 

7.  How  many  pounds  of  flour  are  there  in  25  barrels,  each 

barrel  containing  196  pounds? 

8.  At  S24  for  a  dozen  chairs,  find  the  cost  of  one  chair. 

9.  When  a  child  spends  5  hours  each  day  in  school,  how 

many  hours  does  he  spend  in  school  in  a  week? 
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10.  A  farmer  has  his  sheep  in  two  fields.    In  one  field  he  has 

87  sheep  and  in  another  96.    How  many  sheep  has  he? 

11.  If  chocolate  cakes  are  4  cents  each,  how  much  money 

shall  I  need  to  buy  a  dozen  cakes? 

12.  If  a  cow  gives  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  how  many  quarts 

will  she  give  in  31  days? 

13.  Mrs.  Smith  paid  875  for  5  tons  of  coal.    What  was  the 

cost  of  1  ton? 

14.  Men  are  going  to  place  35  desks  in  a  new  schoolroom. 

If  there  are  5  rows,  how  many  desks  will  be  placed  in 
each  row? 

15.  It  takes  three  yards  of  gingham  to  make  a  dress  for 

Alice.  If  gingham  is  29c  a  yard,  how  much  will  it 
cost  for  the  3  yards  of  gingham? 

16.  Frank  and  his  father  went  on  an  automobile  trip.  One 

day  they  travelled  98  miles,  the  next  day  87  miles,  and 
the  third  day  116  miles.  How  many  miles  did  they 
go  in  the  3  days? 

17.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  14  feet? 

18.  Leslie  earns  83  each  week.    If  he  saves  it,  how  long  will 

it  take  him  to  save  enough  for  a  bicycle  that  costs  836? 

19.  There  are  43  children  in  Room  1,  30  in  Room  2,  43  in 

Room  5,  and  41  in  Room  6.  How  many  children  in 
the  4  rooms? 

20.  Mr.  Jones'  automobile  uses  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in  running 

21  miles.  At  this  rate,  how  many  miles  can  it  run 
using  15  gallons? 

21.  A  man  sold  7  acres  of  land  for  81,050.    What  was  the 

price  of  one  acre? 

22.  Mr.  Smith  bought  some  chairs  for  8234.    If  one  chair 

cost  S6,  how  many  chairs  did  he  buy9 

23.  If  a  boy  earned  25^  one  day,  15c  the  next  day,  and  27c 

the  third  day,  how  many  cents  did  he  earn  in  the  three 
days? 

24.  An  automobile  goes  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  an  hour.  At 

this  rate,  how  many  miles  does  it  go  in  7  hours? 

25.  W^hat  will  27  tons  of  hay  cost  at  $24  a  ton? 

26.  A  man  has  2,848  trees  in  4  orchards.    If  there  are  the 

same  number  of  trees  in  each  orchard,  how  man}-  are 
there  in  each  one? 
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27.  During  the  two  weeks  before  Christmas  Mary  saved  5 

cents  each  day.  How  many  cents  did  she  have  for 
Christmas? 

28.  John  sold  27  papers  in  the  morning.    He  sold  twice  as 

many  in  the  evening.  How  many  papers  did  he  sell  in 
the  evening? 

29.  If  a  man  walks  3  miles  every  hour,  how  many  hours  will 

it  take  him  to  walk  24  miles? 

30.  How  many  tables  at  $8  apiece  can  be  bought  for  $104? 

LESSON  XVI. 

12  months  make  a  vear. 
Remember  these :     S  quarts  make  a  peck. 

4  pecks  make  a  bushel. 

1.  Mr.  Young  had  a  farm  of  23  acres.    His  neighbor's  farm 

was  5  times  as  large .  How  many  acres  in  the  neighbor's 
farm? 

2.  A  man  earns  $165  a  month.    How  much  does  he  earn  in 

12  months  or  1  year? 

3.  If  you  gather  6  eggs  a  day.  how  long  will  it  take  you  to 

gather  144,  or  twelve  dozen  eggs  ? 

4.  My  bill  for  coffee  at  25  cents  per  pound  was  75  cents. 

How  many  pounds  did  I  buy? 

5.  Mr.  Jones  pays  $540  a  year  for  rent.    How  many  dollars 

must  he  pay  each  month? 

6.  In  25  weeks  there  are  how  many  days? 

7.  We  picked  36  pecks  of  apples  from  our  tree.    How  many 

bushel  boxes  would  we  need  to  hold  them? 
S.    A  manufacturer  sold  6.575  yards  of  cloth  in  5  pieces.  If 
the  pieces  are  of  equal  length,  how  many  yards  are  there 
in  each  piece? 

9.    A  farmer  planted  16  rows  of  lettuce  plants  with  24  plants 
in  each  row.    How  many  lettuce  plants  were  planted'? 

10.  At  $21  each,  how  many  tables  can  be  bought  for  $S61? 

11.  If  the  cost  of  one  table  is  $35.  what  will  46  tables  cost  at 

the  same  price? 

12.  How  many  days  will  it  take  to  walk  462  miles  doing  25 

miles  a  day? 
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13.  When  a  man  earns  $155  a  month,  how  many  dollars  will 

he  earn  in  a  year? 

14.  There  are  639  oranges  in  9  baskets  with  the  same  number 

in  each.    How  many  are  there  in  each  basket? 

15.  A  newsboy  received  96  cents  for  selling  his  morning  papers . 

The  papers  sold  for  2  cents  each.  How  many  papers 
did  he  sell? 

16.  A  storekeeper  bought  92  doll  carriages  for  $2,116.    If  they 

all  cost  the  same,  how  much  did  he  pay  for  1  carriage? 

17.  If  a  pound  of  butter  costs  45  cents,  how  much  will  3  pounds 

cost? 

18.  A  man  had  an  apple  orchard.    How  many  rows  of  trees  in 

the  orchard  if  there  were  372  trees  in  all  and  31  trees  in 
each  row? 

19.  If  Edward  saves  $2  every  week,  how  long  will  it  take  him 

to  pay  for  a  $36  bicycle? 

20.  If  I  buy  a  jar  of  cream  each  day  for  a  week  at  16  cents  per 

jar,  how  much  does  my  cream  cost  me  in  one  week? 

21.  Saving  at  the  rate  of  a  nickel  a  day,  how  long  does  it 

take  a  boy  to  save  money  enough  to  buy  a  baseball  that 
costs  75  cents? 

22.  A  hardware  dealer  buys  a  dozen  knives.    If  he  pays  50 

cents  apiece,  how  much  does  he  pay  for  the  dozen  knives? 

23.  Mr.  Wheeler  bought  572  tomato  plants  which  he  wished  to 

set  out  in  22  equal  rows.  How  many  would  he  set  in 
each  row? 

24.  A  boy  was  getting  some  radishes  ready  for  market.  He 

tied  336  radishes  in  bunches  of  6  each.  How  many 
bunches  were  there? 

25.  Peter  earned  12  cents  by  doing  errands.    How  many 

cents  more  does  he  need  to  buy  a  25  cent  thrift  stamp? 

26.  Mother  used  4  quarts  of  milk  every  day.    How  many 

quarts  did  she  use  in  a  week? 

27.  Henry  gathered  16  quarts  of  nuts.    How  many  pecks  did 

he  gather? 

28.  There  are  12  dozen  pencils  in  a  box.    How  many  single 

pencils  are  there? 

29.  John  has  288  marbles.    He  is  going  to  divide  them  among 

9  boys.    How  many  marbles  will  each  one  get? 

30.  A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  pounds.    How  many  pounds 

will  79  barrels  weigh? 
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LESSON  XVII. 

1.  At  6  cents  each  what  will  one  fourth  of  a  dozen  oranges 

cost? 

2.  Butter  costs  50  cents  per  pound.    What  is  the  cost  of 

J  pound? 

3.  There  are  48  books  on  a  shelf.    §  of  them  are  story  books. 

How  many  story  books  are  there  on  the  shelf? 

4.  What  will  \  dozen  eggs  cost  at  64  cents  a  dozen? 

5.  A  grocer  put  up  a  pound  of  cinnamon  in  4  packages.  How 

many  ounces  will  there  be  in  each  package? 

6.  Mary  works  in  her  father's  store.    She  sells  \  pound  of 

tea.  It  is  marked  on  the  can  as  60  cents  a  pound. 
What  will  Mary  charge  the  customer? 

7.  If  one  pound  of  candy  costs  80  cents,  how  much  will  \ 

pound  cost? 

8.  If  Gertrude's  father  earns  sixty  dollars  a  week  and  spends 

\  of  it  for  food,  how  much  does  it  cost  him  each  week 
for  food? 

9.  Tom  and  Harry  belong  to  the  Boy  Scouts.    They  kept  a 

record  of  the  distance  they  traveled.  Tom  went  36 
miles  in  one  week;  his  chum  went  \  as  far.  How  many 
miles  did  his  chum  go? 

10.  Harry  and  Ned  were  brothers.    They  like  to  share  things 

equally.  They  had  48  marbles.  How  many  had  each 
boy? 

11.  How  many  inches  in  a  yard?    How  many  inches  will 

Mary's  mother  get  if  she  buys  \  a  yard  of  silk? 

12.  Henry  had  21  marbles  and  gave  \  of  them  to  his  friend. 

How  many  did  he  give  his  friend? 

13.  The  teacher  gave  the  class  a  dozen  spelling  words  to  spell. 

Henry  was  a  poor  speller  and  he  missed  \  of  the  words. 
How  many  words  did  he  misspell? 

14.  Helen  had  a  collection  of  60  postal  cards.    She  took  \  of 

them  to  school.    How  many  did  she  take  to  school? 

15.  Jennie  had  80  cents  to  spend  for  Christmas.    How  many 

cents  would  she  spend  for  a  toy  for  the  baby  if  she  spent 
|  of  all  she  had? 

16.  There  were  24  lights  on  the  Christmas  tree.    \  of  them 

were  on  each  string.    How  many  lights  on  each  string? 
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17.  John  weighed  60  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  school. 

During  the  year  he  gains  T\  of  his  weight.  How  much 
does  he  gain? 

18.  There  were  4  girls  playing  in  a  park.    This  was  J  of  all 

the  children.  How  many  children  were  there?  (Watch 
out  for  this  example .) 

19.  A  newsboy  has  25  papers.    }  of  his  papers  are  Globes. 

How  many  Globes  has  he? 

20.  There  is  — —  pint  in  J  a  quart. 

21.  There  is  — ■ —  foot  in  J  of  a  yard. 

22.  There  is  ■  peck  in  J  of  a  bushel. 

23.  In      of  a  dollar  there  are  cents. 

24.  In  |  of  a  nickel  there  is  cent. 

25.  In  \  of  a  dime  there  are  cents. 

26.  There  are  cents  in  \  of  a  quarter. 

27.  There  are  — —  inches  in  J  of  a  foot. 

28.  There  are  inches  in  \  of  a  foot. 

29 .  In  \  of  a  pound  there  are  ounces . 

30.  In  \  an  hour  there  are  — —  minutes. 

LESSON  XVIII. 

1.  A  man  owns  three  pieces  of  land.    One  contains  625 

acres;  another  842  acres;  and  a  third  767  acres.  How 
many  acres  in  the  three  pieces  of  land? 

2.  Grace  has  $2.24  and  Jane  has  $8.69.    How  much  have 

both  girls? 

3.  What  are  209  barrels  of  cranberries  worth  at  $9  a  barrel? 

4.  Jennie  wrote  48  words  of  her  lesson  on  one  page  and  27 

words  on  another.    How  many  words  did  she  write? 

5.  How  would  you  find  the  cost  if  you  knew  how  many 

pounds  of  butter  Mrs.  Jones  bought  and  what  she  paid 
for  a  pound? 

6.  Mr.  Jones  bought  five  articles  at  the  store.    Each  article 

cost  a  different  sum  of  money.  How  will  you  find  the 
Cost  of  all  the  articles? 

7.  Frances  and  her  mother  canned  92  pounds  of  berries,  87 

pounds  of  tomatoes,  120  pounds  of  beans,  90  pounds  of 
corn,  and  136  pounds  of  peaches.  How  many  pounds 
did  they  can  in  all? 

8.  In  school,  milk  costs  3^  a  cup.    How  much  money  will  it 

take  if  John  has  a  cup  of  milk  each  day  for  15  days? 
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9.    If  a  man  earns  $265  a  month,  how  many  dollars  will  he 
earn  in  a  year? 

10.  If  a  man  rides  in  his  automobile  an  average  of  67  miles 

each  day  for  8  days,  how  many  miles  does  he  ride? 

11.  A  man  bought  85  gallons  of  gasoline  for  his  storage  tank 

at  18c7  a  gallon.    Find  the  cost  of  the  gasoline. 

12.  An  airplane  flew  2,424  miles  on  one  trip,  2,598  miles  on 

another,  and  1,796  miles  on  a  third.  How  many  miles 
has  it  covered  on  the  three  trips? 

13.  In  Lucy's  house  there  are  five  book  cases.    In  one  there 

are  248  books,  in  another  184,  in  another  380,  in  another 
560,  and  in  another  480.  How  many  books  are  in  the 
5  cases? 

14.  There  are  978  pupils  in  one  school  and  278  in  another. 

How  many  children  are  there  in  both  schools? 

15.  What  will  36  quarts  of  milk  cost  at  16c'  a  quart? 

16.  In  one  book  Mary  read  97  pages,  in  another  78  pages, 

and  in  a  third  115  pages.  How  many  pages  did  Mary 
read  in  the  three  books? 

17.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  are  there  in  6  bags  of  25 

pounds  each? 

18.  Each  of  six  bales  of  cotton  weighed  as  follows:  536  pounds, 

519  pounds,  307  pounds,  498  pounds,  485  pounds  and 
467  pounds.    What  was  the  weight  of  the  six  bales? 

19.  If  you  knew  how  many  miles  Mr.  Smith  could  make  on  a 

gallon  of  gasoline  and  knew  how  many  gallons  he  used, 
how  could  you  find  how  far  he  traveled? 

20.  How  much  will  75  two-cent  stamps  cost? 

21.  Helen  bought  some  pencils  for  15  cents,  and  some  crayons 

for  9  cents.  How  much  did  she  give  the  clerk  if  she 
received  no  change? 

22.  How  much  will  a  boy  have  to  earn  if  he  wants  to  buy  a 

suit  for  $12,  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $3,  stockings  for  $1, 
gloves  for  $1,  and  a  cap  for  $2? 

23.  A  dealer  bought  25  office  desks.    He  sells  them  for  $32 

apiece.  How  many  dollars  does  he  receive  for  the 
desks? 

24.  Tom  bought  a  dozen  bananas  for  20  cents  and  a  dozen 

oranges  for  30  cents.  How  many  cents  did  he  pay  for 
them? 

25.  How  far  will  Mr.  Johnson  travel  on  8  gallons  of  gasoline 

if  he  goes  14  miles  on  each  gallon? 
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26.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  horse,  a  wagon,  and  a  set  of  harness, 

if  the  horse  cost  $375,  the  wagon  $150,  and  the  harness 

$35? 

27.  A  ship  crossing  the  ocean  had  on  board  339  men,  254 

women,  and  56  children.  How  many  people  were  on 
the  ship? 

28.  How  many  inches  in  yards? 

29.  Helen  did  the  errands  last  night.    She  bought  one  pound 

of  butter  at  40  cents  a  pound,  2  yeast  cakes  for  5  cents, 
1  quart  of  milk  for  13  cents,  1  dozen  plums  for  17  cents, 
and  1  pound  of  cookies  for  22  cents.  How  much 
money  did  she  spend? 

30.  At  the  circus  were  896  men,  972  women,  and  1,146  chil- 

dren.   How  many  people  were  at  the  circus? 

LESSON  XIX. 

1.  Mr.  Jones  put  $123  in  a  bank  Monday,  $232  on  Tuesday, 

and  $321  on  Wednesday.  How  many  dollars  did  he 
put  in  the  bank  in  the  three  days? 

2.  Mrs.  Smith  went  to  Boston  and  paid  $25  for  5  hats.  How 

much  did  she  pay  for  each  hat? 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  9  tons  of  coal  at  $16  a  ton. 

4.  From  a  flock  of  eight  hundred  eight  hens,  three  hundred 

thirty-four  were  sold.    How  many  hens  were  left? 

5.  A  man  paid  $950  for  17  acres  of  land  and  $3,250  for  a 

house.    How  much  did  he  pay  for  the  land  and  house? 

6.  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  did  a  farmer  have  left 

after  he  had  sold  34  bushels  of  the  78  bushels  that  he 
dug? 

7.  If  I  ride  an  average  of  36  miles  a  day  on  my  bicycle,  how 

far  will  I  ride  in  seven  days? 

8.  If  you  know  how  far  you  travel  in  a  certain  number  of 

days,  how  will  you  find  how  far  you  travel  in  one  day? 

9.  After  paying  9  cents  for  pencils  and  pens,  Harry  had  56 

cents  left.    How  much  had  he  at  first? 

10.  Leslie  earns  $3  each  week.    If  he  saves  all  of  it,  how  long 

will  it  take  him  to  save  enough  for  a  bicycle  that  costs 
$42? 

11.  Mr.  Black  bought  a  house  for  $9,500.    He  sold  it  for 

$12,650.    How  much  did  he  gain? 
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12.  Fannie  wanted  some  valentines  to  send  to  her  friends. 

They  cost  3  cents  apiece  and  she  had  39  cents.  How 
many  valentines  could  she  buy? 

13.  A  grocery  store  sold  11  quarts  of  milk  today  in  pint 

bottles.    How  many  bottles  of  milk  did  the}-  sell? 

14.  Fred  earns  86  haying,  S3  chopping  wood,  and  -SI 2  selling 

berries.    He  wants  to  buy  a  bicycle.    How  much 
~"     money  has  he  earned  toward  the  bicycle? 

15.  John  wrote  34  words  in  a  spelling  test  and  misspelled  9  of 

them.    How  many  words  did  he  have  right? 

16.  If  you  save  a  nickel  every-  week  for  7  weeks,  you  will  save 

 cents. 

17.  Tom  packs  pencils  for  a  pencil  company  and  puts  6  dozen 

in  every-  box.  How  many  boxes  will  he  need  for  96 
dozen  pencils? 

18.  James  rode  18  miles  in  an  auto.    Henry  rode  26  miles. 

How  much  farther  did  Henry  ride  than  James? 

19.  Sydney's  father  paid  88  for  a  sled,  82  for  skates,  S3  for  a 

book  case,  and  S4  for  books.  How  many  dollars  did 
all  the  things  cost? 

20.  Henry's  father  has  a  large  orchard.    There  are  15  rows 

with  14  trees  in  each  row.  How  many  trees  are  there 
in  the  orchard? 

21.  A  man  has  S434.    He  divides  it  equally  among  his  seven 

sons.    How  much  does  each  receive? 

22.  Henry  and  Joe  like  to  collect  stamps.    Henry  has  968 

stamps  in  his  collection  and  Joe  has  479.  How  many 
more  stamps  has  Henry  than  Joe? 

23.  Six  fishing  boats  caught  1,386  pounds  of  fish.    How  many 

pounds  in  each  boat? 

24.  On  one  side  of  the  street  are  19  houses  and  on  the  other 

side  are  26  houses.  How  many  houses  on  both  sides  of 
the  street? 

25.  Emily  banks  5c  each  week.    How  many  weeks  will  it 

take  her  to  save  75f£? 

26.  If  a  boy  earns  90  cents  on  Saturday  mowing  a  lawn  and 

spends  75  cents,  how  much  does  he  have  left? 

27.  There  is  an  average  of  9  books  on  a  shelf.    How  many  are 

there  on  12  shelves? 

28.  In  each  of  five  schools  of  the  city  the  number  of  pupils  is 

as  follows:  936,  240,  752,  and  1.006  pupils.  How  many 
children  in  the  five  schools? 
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29.  Would  you  rather  have  3  nickels  or  10  cents?  Why? 

30.  Mr.  Jones  has  252  trees  in  his  orchard.    There  are  21  trees 

in  each  row.    How  many  rows  are  there? 

LESSON  XX. 

1.  Mr.  Harris  has  gone  on  a  trip.    If  you  know  how  many 

weeks  he  was  to  be  gone,  how  can  you  find  the  number 
of  days  he  will  be  away? 

2.  John  walked  6  miles  and  Michael  walked  8  times  as  far. 

How  far  did  Michael  walk? 

3.  If  a  salesman  travels  212  miles  in  a  week,  how  many  miles 

will  he  travel  in  52  weeks? 

4.  If  you  know  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  ice  cream,  how  can  you 

find  the  cost  of  a  pint  of  ice  cream? 

5.  If  each  car  of  a  coal  train  carries  32  tons,  how  many  tons 

are  carried  by  a  train  having  9  cars? 

6.  If  a  steamboat  goes  651  knots  in  21  hours,  how  many 

knots  does  it  go  in  one  hour? 

7.  At  a  picnic  each  child  drank  a  pint  of  milk.    If  you  knew 

how  many  children  were  at  the  picnic,  how  could  you 
tell  how  many  quarts  were  used? 

8.  John  has  243  cents  in  his  bank.    Mary  has  14  times  as 

many.    How  many  cents  has  Mary? 

9.  Mr.  Brown  earned  $396  in  6  weeks.    What  were  his 

weekly  wages? 

10.  If  I  drive  a  car  at  20  miles  an  hour,  how  far  shall  I  go  in 

15  hours? 

11.  If  there  are  875  children  in  a  school  of  25  rooms,  what  is 

the  average  number  of  children  in  each  room? 

12.  A  grocer  buys  a  truck  load  of  potatoes  containing  3,540 

pounds.  How  many  bushels  did  he  buy  if  a  bushel 
weighs  60  pounds? 

13.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  weighs  60  pounds.    Find  the  weight 

of  a  peck.  (You  should  remember  how  much  a  peck  of 
potatoes  weighs.) 

14.  It  takes  48  tons  of  soft  coal  to  heat  a  four  room  school 

house.    What  will  it  cost  at  $8  a  ton? 

15.  A  sugar  refinery  put  2,875  pounds  of  sugar  into  bags  with 

25  pounds  in  each  bag.    How  many  bags  did  it  take? 

16.  Mr.  Burton's  farm  contained  76  acres  of  land.    He  had 

14  acres  more  than  his  neighbor.  How  many  acres 
were  there  in  his  neighbor's  farm? 
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17.  A  boy  is  going  to  run  a  100  yard  dash.    How  many  feet 

does  he  have  to  go? 

18.  There  are  32  quarts  in  a  bushel.    How  many  pint  bags 

can  be  filled  from  a  bushel  of  peanuts? 

19.  Mary's  skirt  is  1§  yards  around  the  bottom.    How  many 

inches  of  lace  will  she  need  for  it?  (How  many  inches 
in  \  a  yard?) 

20.  John  was  paid  96  cents  for  picking  24  quarts  of  berries. 

How  much  was  he  paid  for  picking  a  quart? 

21.  If  you  know  the  cost  of  a  yard  of  ribbon  how  will  you  find 

the  cost  of  one  foot  of  the  ribbon? 

22.  How  much  will  19  quarts  of  milk  at  12c  a  quart  cost? 

23.  Twenty-three  desks  can  be  bought  for  8782.    What  will 

be  the  cost  of  one  desk? 

24.  A  boy's  baseball  nine  went  on  a  trip  that  cost  the  team 

81  cents.    What  was  each  boy's  expense? 

25.  A  farmer  delivers  53  eight-gallon  cans  of  milk  at  the 

station  in  one  week.  How  many  gallons  of  milk  did  he 
deliver? 

26.  A  kindergarten  teacher  wishes  to  give  an  equal  number  of 

beads  to  each  of  her  children.  If  you  knew  how  many 
beads  she  had  and  the  number  of  children,  how  would 
you  find  how  many  each  would  receive? 

27.  Joe  raised  112  pigeons  last  year  and  this  year  he  raised  9 

times  as  many.    How  many  did  he  raise  this  year? 

28.  A  train  runs  798  miles  in  21  hours.    How  many  miles  per 

hour? 

29.  A  laundryman  charges  15  cents  a  piece  for  laundering 

men's  shirts.  If  he  laundered  24,  how  much  did  he 
earn? 

30.  John's  teacher  is  reading  a  story  that  is  100  pages  long. 

If  she  reads  5  pages  every  Friday,  how  many  Fridays 
will  it  take  her  to  finish  the  story? 

LESSON  XXI. 

1.  Margaret  saved  $0.24,  $1.00,  $3.26,  and   §2.07.  How 

much  did  she  save  altogether?  (Be  sure  to  place  the 
cents  under  each  other.) 

2.  Which  is  the  greater  quantity  of  milk,  a  gallon  or  six 

quarts? 

3.  If  32  barrels  of  flour  cost  $288,  what  will  one  barrel  cost? 
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4.  A  train  goes  at  the  average  rate  of  42  miles  an  hour. 

How  many  hours  will  it  take  to  go  378  miles? 

5.  How  many  cars  will  it  take  to  hold  1,596  tons  of  coal, 

putting  42  tons  in  each  car? 

6.  If  I  buy  a  knife  for  37  cents  and  give  a  J  dollar,  what 

change  should  I  receive? 

7.  Henry's  father  buys  him  a  spring  suit  for  $22.50,  a  cap 

for  $1.25,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $5.50.  What  did 
Henry's  clothes  cost? 

8.  In  five  weeks  the  pupils  deposited  in  the  school  bank  as 

follows:  $17.36,  $18.95,  $24.78,  $9.43,  and  $19.47. 
Find  the  total  deposits. 

9.  In  a  school  building  there  are  498  boys  and  376  girls. 

How  many  more  boys  than  girls  are  in  the  school? 

10.  If  you  buy  a  pound  of  butter  for  47  cents,  how  much 

change  would  you  expect  from  a  two  dollar  bill? 

11.  Harry  is  58  inches  tall.    His  father  is  13  inches  taller. 

How  tall  is  his  father?    (Give  the  answer  in  inches.) 

12.  A  farmer  raised  3,774  bushels  of  corn  on  74  acres.  What 

is  the  average  number  of  bushels  raised  on  each  acre? 

13.  Mrs.  Jones  paid  $7.75  for  a  hat,  $15.00  for  a  dress,  $8.00 

for  shoes,  and  $25.50  for  a  coat.  How  much  was  the 
entire  bill? 

14.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $15,000.    He  sold  it  for  $13,250. 

How  much  did  he  lose? 

15.  One  quart  of  ice  cream  is  enough  for  7  children.  Henry 

went  to  a  Sunday  School  picnic.  If  there  were  63 
children  present  how  many  quarts  of  ice  cream  would 
be  needed? 

16.  Last  week  376  children  had  lunches  in  school  every  day. 

Each  one  had  \  pint  of  milk.  How  many  pints  of  milk 
were  used  in  one  day? 

17.  A  man  bought  an  overcoat  for  $37  and  paid  for  it  with  a 

fifty  dollar  bill.   How  much  change  did  he  receive? 

18.  A  man  requires  $1,000;  he  has  already  saved  $837.  How 

much  does  he  still  need? 

19.  How  many  yards  of  fence  will  enclose  a  square  garden 

10  yards  on  each  side?    (Draw  a  picture  of  the  garden.) 

20.  George's  mother  refurnished  his  room.    The  bed  cost 

$14.98,  the  bureau  $15.25,  a  desk  $3.25,  a  chair  $4.85, 
and  a  rug  $3.25.    How  much  did  the  furnishings  cost? 
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21.  A  man  sold  land  for  $45  an  acre  receiving  $7,200  for  it. 

How  many  acres  did  he  sell? 

22.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $7,500.    He  sold  it  for  $8,200. 

How  much  did  he  gain?    (Why  did  he  gain?) 

23.  Milk  costs  64  cents  a  gallon.    What  will  a  quart  cost? 

24.  A  farmer  got  150  bushels  of  corn  from  one  field,  175 

bushels  from  another,  128  bushels  from  another,  and 
86  bushels  from  another.  How  many  bushels  did  he 
raise  in  all? 

25.  There  are  2,372  children  in  one  district,  798  of  them  are 

in  the  primary  school.  The  rest  are  in  the  grammar 
school.    How  many  children  are  in  the  grammar  school? 

26.  Find  the  number  of  days  in  January,  February,  and 

March. 

27.  In  a  school  there  are  1,642  pupils;  749  are  boys.  How 

manjr  are  girls? 

28.  Our  house  rent  is  $450  per  year.    How  much  is  the  rent 

each  month? 

29.  In  a  certain  town  there  are  five  schools.    In  one  there  are 

580  pupils,  in  another  752  pupils,  in  another  387  pupils, 
in  another  1,050  pupils,  and  in  another  400.  Find  the 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  five  schools. 

30.  Some  children  gave  a  circus  and  charged  3  pins  for  ad- 

mission. If  they  took  in  123  pins  at  the  door,  how 
many  children  attended? 

LESSON  XXII. 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  9  pounds  of  butter  at  55  cents  a  pound. 

2.  An  express  train  goes  from  Boston  to  Xew  York  a  distance 

of  234  miles  in  6  hours.  What  is  the  average  number 
of  miles  hat  the  train  travels  in  an  hour? 

3.  The  deposits  in  the  school  bank  last  month  were  as  follows : 

Grade  8  —  $94.67,  Grade  7  —  $43.52. 

Grade  6  —  $84.71,  Grade  5  —  $29.51. 

How  much  money  was  saved  by  these  grades? 
(Be  sure  cents  are  under  cents.) 

4.  A  Gloucester  fishing  schooner  brought  120  barrels  of  fish 

to  "T"  Wharf  last  week.  Each  barrel  held  70  pounds 
of  fish.  How  many  pounds  of  fish  were  there  in  that 
"  catch." 
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5.  A  miller  had  984  pounds  of  sugar.    He  is  going  to  put  it  in 

24-pound  bags.    How  many  bags  will  he  need? 

6.  An  automobile  travels  175  miles  in  5  hours.    What  is  the 

average  rate  per  hour? 

7.  A  garage  cost  $725  and  the  house  8  times  as  much.  What 

did  the  house  cost? 

8.  When  oranges  are  selling  at  40^  a  dozen,  what  is  the  cost 

of  three  fourths  of  a  dozen? 

9.  Three  bean  bags  have  the  following  weight:  8  oz.,  4  oz., 

13  oz.    How  many  ounces  do  the  3  bean  bags  weigh? 

10.  A  farmer  harvested  corn  16  weeks  after  planting.  How 

many  days  after  planting  did  he  harvest  the  grain? 

11.  Edward's  mother  paid  S3. 25  for  a  sled,  $2.75  for  a  pair  of 

rubber  boots  and  $1.98  for  a  pair  of  gloves.  How 
much  money  did  she  spend?  (Be  sure  to  place  cents 
under  cents.) 

12.  A  man  drove  his  automobile  224  miles  in  8  hours.  How 

far  did  he  go  n  1  hour? 

13.  John  made  a  vegetable  garden.    It  was  12  feet  square. 

How  many  feet  of  wire  fencing  must  he  buy  to  put 
around  it?    (Draw  a  picture  of  the  garden.) 

14.  A  coal  dealer  has  sold  304  tons  of  coal  at  $14  per  ton. 

How  many  dollars  did  he  receive? 

15.  It  takes  §  of  a  yard  to  make  an  apron.    How  many  aprons 

can  be  made  with  4  yards? 

16.  If  6  cows  cost  $270,  what  will  1  cow  cost? 

17.  On  the  first  of  the  month  Mr.  Barton  paid  $75  for  rent, 

$4.90  for  telephone  bill,  $6.39  for  electric  lights,  $47.93 
to  his  grocer,  and  spent  ninety-eight  cents  for  stamps. 
How  much  money  did  he  spend? 

18.  Charles  set  out  in  his  garden  228  tomato  plants.    He  did 

not  plant  them  well  and  \  of  them  died.  How  many 
did  he  lose? 

19.  Henry  went  blueberrying  22  times  last  summer.  Arthur 

went  12  times  more  than  Henry.  How  many  times  did 
Arthur  go? 

20.  A  man  borrowed  $3,850.    He  returned  it  in  25  equal 

payments.    What  was  the  amount  of  each  payment? 

21.  A  dealer  had  105  coats  to  sell.    If  he  sold  them  at  $26 

each,  how  much  did  he  collect? 

22.  If  97  people  in  a  certain  town  own  automobiles,  how  much 

are  these  worth  at  $644  each? 
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23.  If  the  speedometer  on  George's  car  registers  156  miles  for 

a  certain  trip  and  he  rode  for  7  hours  in  all.  what  was  his 
average  rate  per  hour? 

24.  A  farmer  has  a  field  84  yards  wide  and  100  yards  long. 

How  many  yards  of  fence  would  it  take  to  go  around 
the  field?    (Draw  a  picture  of  the  field.) 

25.  Butter  is  64  cents  a  pound    How  much  must  I  pay  for 

|  of  a  pound  of  this  butter? 

26.  Billy  shined  126  pairs  of  shoes  on  Saturday,  206  on 

Monday,  94  on  Tuesday,  252  on  Wednesday,  75  on 
Thursday,  and  84  on  Friday.  How  many  pairs  of 
shoes  did  he  shine  in  that  week? 

27.  If  62  boys  picked  744  baskets  of  strawberries,  how  many 

baskets  did  each  boy  pick,  if  they  all  picked  the  same 
number  of  baskets? 

28.  Elizabeth  bought  \  peck  of  peas.     How  many  quarts  did 

she  get? 

29.  The  schoolroom  door  is  3  feet  9  inches  wide.    How  many 

inches  wide  is  the  door? 

30.  There  are  twelve  windows  in  the  assembly  hall.    J  of 

them  are  open.    How  many  are  open'? 

LESSON  XXIII. 

1.  A  conductor  on  a  steam  train  travels  175  miles  a  day. 

How  far  will  he  travel  in  the  month  of  April?  (Include 
Sundays) . 

2.  Our  milk  man  owns  75  cows  and  each  cow  gives  an  aver- 

age of  28  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  How  many  pounds 
do  all  the  cows  give  daily? 

3.  If  a  quart  of  milk  weighs  2  pounds  how  many  quarts  of 

milk  will  a  cow  give  which  gives  42  pounds  a  day? 

4.  If  85,913  was  paid  for  27  cows,  how  much  did  each  one 

cost? 

5.  An  automobile  goes  125  miles  in  5  hours.    How  many 

miles  does  it  go  in  1  hour? 

6.  How  would  you  find  how  many  weeks  in  the  month  of 

February? 

7.  Joseph  bought  \\  pounds  of  coffee.    How  many  ounces 

did  he  buy? 

8.  How  many  school  days  are  there  in  a  term  of  12  weeks,  if 

there  are  no  holidays? 
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9.    A  yard  of  ribbon  costs  10c\    How  much  will  2\  yards  cost? 

10.  A  teacher  has  448  sheets  of  paper  which  she  wishes  to 

divide  equally  among  4  boys.  How  many  sheets  of 
paper  will  she  give  each  boy? 

11.  A  merchant  bought  936  yards  of  lace.    He  sold  \  of  it 

the  first  week.    How  many  yards  did  he  sell? 

12.  James  has  1,200  stamps  in  his  collection  and  Arthur  has 

738.    How  many  more  stamps  has  James  than  Arthur? 

13.  \  of  5,082  bushels  of  wheat  was  spoiled  by  dampness. 

How  many  bushels  were  spoiled? 

14.  How  many  cars  will  be  needed  to  haul  555  tons  of  coal  if 

each  car  hold  37  tons? 

15.  A  bushel  of  apples  weighs  56  pounds.    How  many  pounds 

will  a  truck  carry  if  it  has  75  bushels  of  apples. 

16.  Mr.  A  owned  4,761  head  of  cattle.    He  sold  \  of  them. 

How  many  cattle  did  he  sell? 

17.  If  Mr.  Johnson  pays  his  25  men  $7,875  a  month,  how  much 

a  month  does  each  receive  as  an  average? 

18.  Frank  made  6-inch  badges  from  8  feet  of  ribbon.  How 

many  did  he  make? 

19.  If  a  milkman  has  94  quarts  of  milk,  how  many  pint  jars 

can  he  fill  if  none  is  spilled? 

20.  One  truck  holds  1,567  bricks.    How  many  bricks  can  be 

loaded  on  36  of  these  trucks? 

21.  A  dealer  buys  28,640  pounds  of  oats.    If  a  bushel  weighs 

32  pounds  how  many  bushels  did  he  buy? 

22.  When  chocolate  candy  is  worth  40  cents  a  pound,  how 

much  will  4  ounces  cost?  (What  part  of  a  pound  is 
4  ounces?) 

23.  A  piece  of  land  yielded  9  tons  of  hay  which  sold  for  $17  a 

ton.    How  much  would  the  farmer  receive  for  the  hay? 

24.  There  are  9  rooms  in  a  school  building.    If  they  need 

42  desks  for  each  room,  how  many  desks  do  they  need 
in  all? 

25.  A  grocer  sells  apples  at  35^  a  peck.    How  much  is  he 

paid  for  a  bushel? 

26.  In  672  hours  there  are  how  many  days? 

27.  An  express  train  ran  960  miles  in  24  hours.    What  is  the 

average  number  of  miles  per  hour? 

28.  When  9  tons  of  coal  cost  $144  find  the  cost  of  one  ton. 
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29.  Henry's  teacher  gave  the  class  20  easy  examples  in 

arithmetic.  Henry  got  of  the  examples  wrong. 
How  many  examples  did  he  get  wrong? 

30.  Anna  is  9  years  old.    Her  brother  is  4  years  older.  How 

old  is  her  brother? 

LESSON  XXIV. 

1.  Mr.  Smith  has  12  prize  hens.   He  gathers  an  average  of 

285  eggs  from  each  hen  in  a  year.  How  many  eggs  were 
collected  from  the  12  hens  in  one  year? 

2.  Henry  gathered  16  quarts  of  nuts.    How  many  pecks  did 

he  gather? 

3.  Mr.  Smith  raised  500  chickens  and  sold  238  of  them. 

How  many  chickens  did  he  have  left? 

4.  How  many  days  is  it  from  New  Year's  day  to  March 

second?    Count  both  days. 

5.  In  a  certain  school  the  fourth  grade  is  in  4  rooms.  Room 

5  has  15  boys,  Room  6  has  21  boys,  Room  7  has  19 
boys,  and  Room  8  has  13.  How  many  boys  in  the 
whole  fourth  grade? 

6.  A  man  bought  a  large  amount  of  cloth  at  $3.45  a  yard  and 

sold  it  for  $4.25  a  yard.  What  was  the  gain  on  each 
yard? 

7.  What  is  the  total  yield  from  185  acres  of  land  if  the  average 

yield  is  19  bushels  per  acre? 

8.  If  a  man  pays  $324  a  year  for  rent,  how  much  does  he  pay 

a  month? 

9.  Tom  had  14^,  Mary  had  J  as  much  as  Tom.    How  much 

had  Mary? 

10.  A  farmer  in  Maine  sold  468  bushels  of  potatoes  at  98  cents 

a  bushel.    How  much  money  did  he  get  for  his  potatoes? 

11.  A  farmer  in  the  West  raised  255  bushels  of  wheat,  324 

bushels  of  corn  and  165  bushels  of  oats.  How  many 
bushels  of  grain  did  he  raise? 

12.  If  the  average  expenses  of  a  family  are  $36  a  month,  how 

much  will  they  be  for  a  year? 

13.  A  man  had  840  bushels  of  potatoes.    He  sold  all  except 

one-fourth  of  them.    These  he  kept  until  spring  and 
sold  them  then.    How  many  did  he  sell  in  the  spring? 
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14.  Mr.  Brown  built  a  house  for  $8,500,  a  garage  for  $750,  and 

spent  $200  for  grading  his  lawn.  How  much  was  his 
bill? 

15.  A  house  and  garage  were  bought  for  $10,500.    The  house 

was  worth  $8,750.    What  was  the  garage  worth? 

16.  A  train  ran  5,824  miles  in  52  hours.  What  was  the  average 

rate  per  hour? 

17.  Frank's  mother  sent  him  to  order  12  tons  of  coal.  He 

was  told  the  coal  would  cost  $180.  How  much  would 
each  ton  cost? 

18.  Frank  walked  2,516  yards.    Tom  walked  1,742  yards. 

How  many  more  yards  did  Frank  walk  than  Tom? 

19.  Edward  had  21  cents.    He  spent  J  of  it.    How  many 

cents  did  he  spend? 

20.  The  repairs  on  a  house  cost  as  follows:  painting  outside, 

$125.00;  painting  inside,  $64.95;  shingling,  $87.50; 
papering,  $68.75;  plumbing,  $43.60.  What  was  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  house?    (Be  sure  cents  are  under  cents.) 

21.  At  25  cents  a  pound  find  the  cost  of  five  pounds  of  mixed 

nuts. 

22.  If  three  baseballs  cost  75  cents,  find  the  cost  of  one  base- 

ball. 

23.  Mrs.  Brown's  grocery  bill  was  $8.38.    How  much  change 

did  she  receive  from  $10.00? 

24.  Mr.  Jones  bought  his  four  boys  132  marbles.    Each  boy 

was  given  the  same  number.  What  part  did  each 
receive?    How  many  did  each  receive? 

25.  How  many  eggs  in  14  dozen? 

26.  On  a  ranch  out  west  there  were  1,946  cattle.    The  man 

sold  958.    How  many  cattle  were  left  on  the  ranch? 

27.  Last  week  the  fifth  grade  deposited  $43.64  in  the  bank  and 

the  sixth  grade  deposited  $31.29.  How  much  more 
money  did  the  fifth  grade  save  than  the  sixth  grade? 

28.  Thirty-six  children  were  playing  in  a  park.    J  of  them 

were  girls.    How  many  were  girls? 

29.  George  had  7  examples  correct.    I  had  9  more  correct 

than  George.    How  many  correct  examples  had  I? 

30.  In  a  country  school  there  were  144  children.    On  a  very 

rainy  day  J  of  them  were  absent.  How  many  were 
absent? 
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LESSON  XXV. 

1.  Mr.  Brown  bought  his  son  some  new  clothes  for  gradua- 

tion. He  bought  a  suit  for  $15.00,  a  cap  for  $1.25,  a 
tie  for  50^,  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $4.50,  a  pair  of  stockings 
for  $0.45  and  a  shirt  for  $1.00.  How  much  did  the 
new  clothes  cost? 

2.  If  you  had  $5.00  and  spent  $3.48,  how  much  would  you 

have  left? 

3.  If  a  man  has  16  gallons  of  maple  syrup,  how  many  2-gallon 

cans  will  he  need  to  put  it  in? 

4.  How  much  should  1|  dozen  of  oranges  cost  at  36  cents  a 

dozen? 

5.  Henry  had  45  letters  to  mail.    He  placed  a  two-cent 

stamp  on  each.    How  much  did  the  postage  cost  him? 

6.  In  a  certain  school  room  the  42  children  had  their  pictures 

taken.  The  man  who  took  them  sent  to  the  teacher 
252  pictures.  How  many  pictures  did  each  child 
receive? 

7.  John  is  now  9  years  old.    He  expects  to  graduate  when 

he  is  eighteen .  How  many  more  years  has  he  to  spend 
in  school? 

8.  In  a  school  of  1,478  pupils  689  pupils  are  boys.  How 

many  are  girls? 

9.  At  the  average  rate  of  18  miles  per  hour,  how  long  will 

it  take  a  motor  bus  to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
a  distance  of  234  miles? 

10.  In  one  week  a  boy  sold  papers  as  follows:  109,  78,  69, 

84,  76,  97,  84.    Find  the  total  number  of  papers  sold. 

11.  Find  out  how  many  tons  of  coal  your  father  can  put  in  the 

coal  bin.    What  will  it  cost  at  $16  a  ton? 

12.  If  42  tons  of  coal  cost  $630,  what  will  one  ton  cost? 

13.  A  man  pays  $28  a  month  for  rent  of  a  house.    How  much 

rent  does  he  pay  in  a  year? 

14.  Arthur's  step  or  pace  is  18  inches.    Our  room  is  324 

inches  long.  How  many  steps  will  Arthur  take  to 
walk  the  length  of  the  room? 

15.  A  car  was  found  to  contain  62,888  pounds  of  shelled  corn. 

How  many  bushels  was  that?  (A  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  weighs  56  pounds.) 

16.  When  a  train  travels  at  an  average  rate  of  30  miles  an 

hour,  how  far  will  it  travel  in  16  hours? 
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17.  Mr.  A  planted  16  rows  of  tulip  bulbs,  42  bulbs  in  each 

row.    How  many  tulip  bulbs  did  he  plant? 

18.  If  father  pays  $22.75  for  coal  in  the  fall,  $18.40  for  coal 

in  the  winter,  and  $16.25  for  coal  in  the  spring,  what 
does  his  year's  supply  of  coal  cost? 

19.  If  a  man  pays  $40  a  month  for  rent,  how  much  will  he 

pay  in  one  year? 

20.  At  $8  apiece,  how  many  chairs  could  be  bought  for  $120? 

21.  If  a  man  puts  48  hens  in  each  yard,  how  many  yards  will 

he  need  for  768  hens? 

22.  If  one  automobile  is  worth  $895  at  the  factory,  what  will 

a  dealer  have  to  pay  for  32  automobiles? 

23.  In  a  small  city  are  five  schools.    In  one  school  are  520 

pupils,  in  another  563,  in  another  498,  in  another 
619,  and  in  the  fifth  586.  How  many  pupils  attend  the 
five  schools? 

24.  A  bicycle  cost  $75.    John  has  $45.    How  much  more 

money  does  he  need? 

25.  How  many  quart  bottles  can  a  dairyman  fill  from  96 

gallons  of  milk? 

26.  If  a  bushel  of  apples  weighs  48  pounds,  how  many  bushels 

in  5,280  pounds  of  apples? 

27.  Four  boys  run  a  relay  race.    If  the  first  runs  47  seconds, 

the  next  46  seconds,  the  third  51  seconds,  and  the 
fourth  49  seconds,  how  many  seconds  does  it  take  to 
run  the  race? 

28.  Our  President's  salary  is  $75,000  per  year.    Find  his 

salary  per  month. 

29.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  the  month  of  December? 

30.  A  boy  paid  $8.50  for  a  sweater,  $3.50  for  gloves,  $2.00  for 

a  ball,  and  had  $7.00  left.  How  much  money  had  he 
at  first? 

LESSON  XXVI. 

L  John  had  a  birthday  party  and  invited  some  of  his  friends. 
The  cook  made  2  pies  and  cut  them  into  sixths.  There 
was  just  enough  to  go  around.  How  many  children 
were  at  the  party? 

2.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $10,500  and  sold  it  for  $8,460. 

How  much  money  did  he  lose? 

3.  A  man  bought  four  city  lots  for  $645  each.    How  much 

did  the  four  cost  him? 
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4.  A  man  bought  an  overcoat  for  $45;  a  suit  for  $47.50,  a 

hat  for  $3.75  and  shoes  for  $8.  How  much  did  he  pay 
for  all? 

5.  A  rancher  in  New  Mexico  had  3,465  head  of  cattle,  but 

sold  2,568.    How  many  cattle  has  he  still  on  the  ranch? 

6.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  a  small  farm  of  19  acres.    His  neighbor 

has  9  times  as  many  acres  in  his  farm.  How  many 
acres  in  the  larger  farm? 

7.  John's  team  won  12  baseball  games  out  of  21.    How  many 

games  did  the  team  lose? 

8.  John's  pony  eats  a  peck  of  grain  every  day.    How  many 

days  will  2  bushels  last? 

9.  Robert  has  48  marbles.    His  brother  has  §  as  many. 

How  many  marbles  has  Robert's  brother? 

10.  My  coal  last  year  cost  $204.75  and  $6.50  was  charged  for 

labor  to  carry  it  into  the  cellar.  How  much  did  my 
coal  really  cost? 

11.  A  farmer  raised  48,341  bushels  of  potatoes  and  sold 

39,500  bushels.    How  many  bushels  remain  unsold? 

12.  It  took  Mary  16  minutes  to  sweep  and  dust  the  parlor, 

12  minutes  to  dust  the  dining  room,  and  23  minutes 
to  dust  the  hall.  How  long  did  it  take  to  clean  the 
three  rooms? 

13.  James  has  362  marbles.    Will  has  159  marbles.  How 

many  more  marbles  had  James  than  Will? 

14.  An  automobile  can  go  35  miles  in  one  hour.    At  this  rate 

how  many  miles  will  it  go  in  45  hours? 

15.  After  selling  585  lbs.  of  candy,  a  dealer  has  478  lbs.  left. 

How  many  pounds  did  he  have  at  first? 

16.  How  many  rows  of  desks  in  your  room?    How  many 

desks  in  each  row?  How  will  you  find  how  many 
desks  in  the  room? 

17.  James  and  Dorothy  kept  a  lemonade  stand  last  summer. 

One  day  they  had  86  customers.  Each  customer  had 
one  half  a  pint  of  lemonade,  (1  cup).  How  many 
pints  did  they  sell? 

18.  James  bought  a  bunch  of  lettuce  for  17  cents  and  gave 

a  quarter  in  payment.    What  was  his  change? 

19.  To  feed  all  the  wild  animals  in  a  certain  zoo  for  one  day 

it  takes  975  pounds  of  hay,  128  pounds  of  carrots,  427 
pounds  of  meat,  and  346  pounds  of  other  feed.  How 
many  pounds  of  feed  do  the  animals  get  in  one  day? 
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20.  Katherine  has  84  cents  in  her  bank.     She  spends  J  of 

the  money  for  a  present  for  her  mother.  How  much 
does  her  mother's  present  cost? 

21.  Jane  had  18  cents  in  her  bank.    Her  brother  had  4  times 

as  much.    How  many  cents  had  Jane's  brother? 

22.  In  Mr.  Hall's  orchard  there  are  114  cherry  trees,  217 

apple  trees,  146  peach  trees,  39  pear  trees,  and  55 
plum  trees.    How  many  trees  are  there  in  the  orchard? 

23.  In  a  school  there  are  98  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  86  in 

the  second,  72  in  the  third,  and  60  in  the  fourth.  How 
many  pupils  in  the  four  grades? 

24.  Mary  has  8  cents.    How  much  more  does  she  need  to 

buy  a  15-cent  ball? 

25.  j  of  a  day  is  how  many  hours? 

26.  In  a  certain  school  there  were  755  pupils.    Each  pupil 

was  given  a  pad  of  writing  paper  six  times  during 
the  year.    How  manj^  pads  were  given  out? 

27.  At  40  cents  a  dozen,  how  much  will  6  peaches  cost? 

28.  Helen  was  given  5  cents  for  washing  the  dishes  before 

going  to  school  in  the  morning.  If  she  washed  them 
every  day  for  15  days,  how  much  did  her  mother  owe 
her? 

29.  Max  weighs  79  pounds.    He  is  8  pounds  under  weight 

for  his  height.    What  ought  he  to  weigh? 

30.  Last  week  the  fifth  grade  deposited  $43.64  in  the  bank, 

and  the  sixth  grade  deposited  $31.89.  How  much 
more  money  did  the  fifth  grade  deposit  than  the  sixth 
grade? 

LESSON  XXVII. 

1.  If  you  should  buy  a  knife  for  37  cents  and  sell  it  for  a  half 

dollar,  what  would  you  gain? 

2.  A  factory  makes  375  chairs  in  a  week.    How  many  will  be 

made  in  48  weeks? 

3.  A  boy  had  $5.25  in  the  school  bank.    He  drew  out  $2.79. 

How  much  had  he  left  in  the  bank? 

4.  How  many  weeks  will  it  take  a  man  to  earn  $975  if  he  earns 

$39  a  week? 

5.  How  many  6-inch  strips  of  ribbon  can  I  cut  from  a  piece 

1  yard  long? 

6.  If  a  boiled  ham  cost  60  cents  a  pound  find  the  price  of 

4  ounces.    (What  part  of  a  pound  is  4  ounces?) 
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7.  A  man  bought  an  overcoat  for  S17.50  and  paid  for  it  with 

a  twenty  dollar  bill.  How  much  change  did  he  receive? 
(Be  sure  cents  are  under  cents.) 

8.  The  population  of  Boston  is  748,060  and  of  Cambridge 

is  109,694.  How  many  more  people  are  there  in  Bos- 
ton than  Cambridge? 

9.  A  hammer  makes  2  strokes  each  second.    How  many 

strokes  does  it  make  in  a  minute?  (How  many  seconds 
in  a  minute?) 

10.  John's  father  took  him  on  a  long  automobile  trip.  They 

travelled  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  an  hour  for  14  hours. 
How  many  miles  did  they  go? 

11.  A  farmer  sells  a  bushel  of  peas  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a 

quart.  What  does  he  sell  a  bushel  of  peas  for?  (How 
many  quarts  in  a  bushel?) 

12.  Mary  and  Helen  were  cutting  out  paper  dolls .    Mary  cut 

out  13  dolls,  Helen  3  times  as  many.  How  many  did 
Helen  cut  out? 

13.  A  builder  put  up  a  house  which  cost  So ,495.  He  sold  it  for 

$6,000 .    What  is  his  gain? 

14.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Xew  York  is  234  miles .  How 

long  will  it  take  an  automobile  going  at  the  average 
rate  of  26  miles  per  hour  to  go  from  Boston  to  Xew  York? 

15.  Mr.  Jones  had  82,715  in  the  bank.    He  drew  out  81,000. 

How  much  did  he  have  left? 

16.  At  S16  a  ton  how  many  tons  of  coal  can  I  buy  for  8832? 

17.  How  many  times  can  a  five-gallon  can  be  filled  from  a  tank 

of  gasoline  containing  125  gallons"? 

18.  Jennie's  mother  hid  144  peanuts  for  a  peanut  hunt .  Alice, 

one  of  Jennie's  friends,  found  |  of  them.  How  many 
did  her  friend  find? 

19.  At  19  bushels  to  an  acre,  what  would  be  the  yield  of  34 

acres  of  wheat? 

20.  Helen  had  10  dollars.    She  spent  83.85  for  a  sweater. 

How  much  of  her  money  did  she  have  left'?  (Be  sure 
cents  are  under  cents.) 

21.  Mr.  K.  bought  a  house  for  84,200  and  sold  it  for  S5,600. 

How  much  did  he  gain? 

22.  Alary  works  in  a  chocolate  factory.    How  many  25  pound 

boxes  can  she  fill  from  450  pounds  of  chocolate  candy? 

23.  If  a  train  travels  at  the  average  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,* 

how  long  will  it  take  it  to  travel  1.125  miles? 
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24.  If  the  milk  man  delivers  163  bottles  of  milk  to  our  school 

every  day  for  5  days,  how  many  bottles  do  we  take  that 
week? 

25.  If  there  are  24  hours  in  one  day,  how  many  hours  in  three 

weeks  or  21  days? 

26.  A  man  made  $7,200  by  selling  9  houses.    How  much  did 

he  make  on  each  house? 

27.  Henry  had  2 J  dozen  marbles.    How  many  marbles  had  he? 

28.  If  a  man  pays  8780  a  year  for  rent,  how  many  dollars  does 

he  pay  for  one  month? 

29.  In  a  circus  there  are  298  horses.    How  many  horseshoes 

are  needed  to  shoe  all  these  horses  at  the  same  time? 

30.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8.    One  of  the  numbers  is  3. 

What  is  the  other  number? 

LESSON  XXVIII. 

1.  A  factory  put  up  each  day  397  gallons  of  tomatoes  in 

quart  cans.    How  many  cans  a  day  did  it  fill? 

2.  At  the  average  rate  of  25  miles  an  hour,  how  many  hours 

will  it  take  a  train  to  run  2,575  miles? 

3.  A  2-quart  brick  of  ice  cream  can  be  cut  to  serve  16  per- 

sons. How  many  2-quart  bricks  will  be  needed  for  432 
persons? 

4.  January,   March,   May,   July,   August,   October,  and 

December  have  31  days.  How  many  days  in  all  these 
months?  (Do  this  example  two  ways.  Which  is  the 
shorter?) 

5.  A  farmer  gathered  12  bushels  of  peaches  from  his  trees 

and  put  them  in  peck  baskets  for  market.  How  many 
baskets  did  he  need? 

6.  When  a  man  has  a  salary  of  $2,508  a  year,  what  is  his 

salary  for  a  month? 

7.  If  John  rides  an  average  of  42  miles  a  day  on  his  bicycle, 

how  far  will  he  ride  in  a  week?  (He  does  not  ride  on 
Sunday.) 

8.  How  many  inches  in  a  piece  of  ribbon  that  is  two  and  a 

half  yards  long? 

9.  Mr.  Smith  bought  4  new  tires  for  his  automobile  for  $180. 

What  was  the  price  of  each  tire? 
10.    A  family  uses  3  quarts  of  milk  daily  at  $0.14  a  quart. 
What  is  the  milk  bill  for  each  day? 
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11.  A  piece  of  ribbon  one  yard  long  was  cut  into  4  pieces  of 

the  same  length.    Each  piece  was  —  inches  long. 

12.  Mr.  Jones  went  on  a  120  mile  trip  in  his  automobile.  If 

he  travelled  an  average  of  20  miles  per  hour,  how  long 
did  it  take  him  to  make  the  trip? 

13.  Some  boys  are  making  kites.    They  use  8  feet  of  string 

for  the  tail  of  each  kite.  If  the  ball  of  string  contains 
96  feet,  how  many  kite  tails  can  they  measure  off? 

14.  If  you  have  attended  school  188  days  each  year  for  eight 

years,  how  many  days  is  that  in  all? 

15.  A  truck  can  carry  307  boxes  of  apples  in  one  load.  How 

many  boxes  would  be  carried  by  16  such  trucks? 

16.  At  an  average  rate  of  35  miles  per  hour,  how  long  will  it 

take  a  train  to  go  1,085  miles? 

17.  The  school  garden  has  1,170  square  feet  for  the  children, 

to  plant.  There  are  45  children  gardeners.  How 
many  square  feet  will  each  child  have  for  his  garden, 
if  the  land  is  equally  divided  among  them? 

18.  Mr.  Smith  burns  12  tons  of  coal  every  winter.    How  much 

does  it  cost  at  $15  a  ton? 

19.  A  man  earns  $1,500  a  year.    How  much  does  he  earn  in 

each  month? 

20.  If  it  costs  $2,845  to  build  one  mile  of  road,  what  will  it 

cost  to  build  46  miles? 

21.  If  milk  is  15  cents  a  quart,  how  many  cents  will  a  quart 

each  day  for  a  week  cost? 

22.  In  a  block  of  paper  there  are  104  sheets.    How  many 

sheets  will  there  be  in  the  blocks  to  supply  your  room  if 
each  child  is  given  one  block? 

23.  If  a  man  earns  $250  a  month,  how  much  will  he  earn  in  a 

year? 

24.  The  school  children  were  going  to  have  a  vegetable  sale. 

38  children  brought  152  different  vegetables.  What  is 
the  average  number  brought  by  each  child? 

25.  If  you  knew  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  roast  of  beef,  and 

the  whole  cost  of  the  beef,  how  will  you  find  the  cost 
of  one  pound? 

26.  It  took  5|  yards  of  gingham  to  make  Mary  a  dress .  How 

much  did  the  gingham  cost  at  12  cents  a  yard? 

27.  A  barrel  of  flour  sells  for  $12.    What  will  39  barrels  sell 

for? 
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28.  If  you  know  the  cost  for  carrying  a  large  number  of  persons 

on  the  train,  how  will  you  find  what  it  will  cost  to 
carry  one  person? 

29.  A  man  has  a  sheet  of  72  stamps.    If  there  are  eight  rows 

how  many  in  each  row? 

30.  Farmer  Jones  has  28  bags  of  grain  which  weigh  3,024 

pounds.    How  much  does  each  bag  weigh? 

LESSON  XXIX. 

1.  Helen's  mother  bought  a  blanket  for  $8.-49,  a  spread  for 

$4.59,  a  bureau  scarf  for  S2.25,  and  a  picture  for  $1.95. 
How  much  money  did  she  spend  in  all? 

2.  A  storekeeper  bought  65  coats  for  girls  at  $14  each.  How 

many  dollars  did  the  coats  cost? 

3.  There  are  105  yards  of  cloth  in  a  piece.    If  a  suit  of 

clothes  requires  7  yards,  how  many  suits  can  be  made 
from  one  piece  of  cloth? 

4.  In  Helen's  book  there  are  264  pages.    If  she  reads  just 

12  pages  each  day,  how  many  days  will  it  take  to  finish 
the  book? 

5.  James  had  10  cents.    He  had  just  spent  15  cents  for  ice 

cream  cones.  How  many  cents  did  he  have  before  he 
bought  the  cones? 

6.  Harry  sold  90  papers  on  Monday.    He  made  §  a  cent 

apiece  on  each  paper.  How  much  does  he  make  selling 
papers  on  Monday? 

7.  In  a  schoolroom  there  are  7  seats  in  a  row.    There  are  6 

rows.    How  many  seats  are  there  in  the  room? 

8.  The  superintendent  of  schools  divided  8,493  bulbs  equally 

among  19  schools.  How  many  bulbs  were  given  to  each 
school? 

9.  Henry  is  a  newsboy.    On  Monday,  he  sold  35  papers,  on 

Tuesday  32  papers,  on  Wednesday  38  papers,  on  Thurs- 
day 34  papers,  on  Friday  36  papers,  and  on  Saturday 
38  papers.    What  were  his  sales  for  the  week? 

10.  Katherine  put  the  following  coins  into  the  school  bank: 

a  dime,  a  cent,  a  nickel,  a  quarter.  How  much  money 
did  she  put  into  the  bank? 

11.  How  much  money  will  7  pecks  of  potatoes  cost  at  32  cents 

a  peck? 

12.  How  many  weeks  are  there  in  63  days? 
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13.  An  express  train  travels  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour. 

How  many  miles  will  it  travel  in  two  days? 

14.  If  760  nuts  are  divided  among  38  children,  how  many  does 

each  get? 

15.  Mary  is  making  some  hand  bags.    The  tape  cost  8  cents; 

the  thread  fourteen  cents:  the  cloth  -$3.75.  Find  the 
cost  of  all  the  material. 

16.  How  much  must  a  person  save  each  month  to  save  $726 

in  22  months? 

17.  Write  and  arrange  according  to  size:  seven  million,  one 

hundred,  eight  hundred  thousand,  nine  hundred 
thousand  twenty. 

18.  There  are  425  pupils  in  an  assembly  hall.    J  of  them  are 

girls.    How  many  girls  are  there? 

19.  David  worked  9  weeks  for  $6  a  week,  and  Stephen  worked 

7  weeks  for  $8  a  week.  Which  received  the  more 
money? 

20.  When  7  tons  of  soft  coal  cost  $51.45.  what  is  the  cost  of 

one  ton? 

21.  A  chair  cost  $14.50,  a  table  $28.75,  a  lamp  $11.00.  and  a 

rug  $49.00.    Find  the  cost  of  these  articles. 

22.  How  many  five  pound  boxes  are  needed  for  80  pounds  of 

butter? 

23.  If  cloth  is  30  cents  a  yard,  how  much  can  I  buy  for  90 

cents? 

24.  If  milk  costs  14  cent  a  quart,  how  much  will  a  gallon 

cost? 

25.  A  man  sold  his  farm  at  $87  an  acre.    If  he  received  $16,443, 

how  many  acres  were  there  in  the  farm? 

26.  If  you  know  how  much  a  dozen  oranges  cost,  how  will  you 

find  the  cost  of  one  orange? 

27.  Mary  picked  12  apples.  John  picked  4  times  as  many  as 

Man*.    How  many  apples  did  John  pick? 

28.  Mr.  Smith  sold  five  autos.  receiving  for  one  $2,367,  for 

another  $983,  for  another  $1,927,  for  another  $2.-500, 
and  for  the  last  $769.  How  many  dollars  did  he  get 
for  all  the  automobiles? 

29.  How  can  you  find  the  number  of  dozen  lemons  in  a  crate 

if  you  know  how  many  lemons  the  crate  holds? 
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30.  The  cash  sales  in  a  grocery  store  were  as  follows :  Monday, 
$105.63,  Tuesday,  $235.08,  Wednesday,  $575,  Thursday, 
$286.70,  Friday,  $437.80,  and  Saturday,  $965.89.  What 
were  the  sales  for  the  six  days? 

LESSON  XXX. 

1.  Seven  people  were  taken  in  an  elevator  car.  Their 

weights  were  215  pounds,  124  pounds,  173  pounds, 
205  pounds,  132  pounds,  89  pounds,  and  159  pounds. 
How  many  pounds  did  the  car  carry? 

2.  Mr.  Smith  bought  a  house  for  $15,800  and  sold  it  for 

$14,000.    Did  he  lose  or  gain  and  how  much  money? 

3.  If  a  man  walks  three  miles  in  an  hour,  how  many  hours 

will  it  take  him  to  walk  24  miles? 

4.  If  a  man  pays  $40  a  month  for  rent,  how  much  will  he 

pay  in  24  months? 

5.  A  man  earns  $3,500  a  year  and  spends  $2,640.50.    If  he 

saves  the  rest  how  much  does  he  save? 

6.  A  lady  bought  a  chicken  for  $2.07,  a  bag  of  flour  for  $1.98, 

a  peck  of  potatoes  for  $0.39,  and  a  jar  of  jam  for  $1.50. 
How  much  did  she  spend? 

7.  Change  248  quarts  to  gallons. 

8.  An  automobile  costs  $1,375.    How  much  must  a  dealer 

pay  for  28  of  these  automobiles? 

9.  Alice  went  in  town  with  her  mother.    They  paid  $12.25 

for  a  coat,  $2.50  for  a  hat,  and  $0.20  for  a  handkerchief. 
How  much  was  the  bill? 

10.  I  have  a  stick  that  is  5  feet  long.    How  many  inches  long 

is  it? 

11.  A  boy  bought  a  bicycle  for  $35.50.    A  short  time  later  he 

sold  it  for  $29 .75 .    How  much  did  he  lose? 

12.  If  24  autos  cost  $5,420,  what  will  1  cost? 

13.  A  bakery  bakes  525  loaves  of  bread  each  day.  How 

many  loaves  of  bread  does  it  turn  out  in  a  month  of  31 
days? 

14.  If  3  pounds  of  butter  cost  $1.44  and  two  pounds  of  sugar 

16  cents,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  both?  (Read  this 
example  carefully.) 

15.  A  friend  of  mine  went  to  Montreal,  Canada,  a  distance  of 

499  miles  by  train  in  12  hours.  How  many  miles  did 
he  go  in  1  hour  on  the  average? 
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16.  In  1921  our  school  saved  $2,456.82.    In  1924  we  saved 

$3,754.26.    How  much  more  did  we  save  in  1924? 

17.  A  storekeeper  put  in  a  stock  of  600  marbles.    He  sold 

them  to  25  boys.  If  each  boy  bought  the  same  number 
how  many  did  each  boy  buy? 

18.  In  a  certain  school  all  the  fourth  grades  during  the  month 

of  February  saved  $284.76,  the  fifth  grades,  $156.08, 
the  sixth  grades,  $98.57.  How  much  money  did  these 
three  grades  save  during  February? 

19.  The  baker  delivers  143  loaves  of  bread  every  day  to  a 

restaurant.  How  many  loaves  does  he  deliver  in  9 
days? 

20.  A  dealer  buys  a  piano  for  $325  and  sells  if  for  $500.  How 

much  does  he  gain  by  selling  it. 

21.  A  family  found  that  its  living  expenses  for  the  year  (52 

weeks)  were  $1,872.  What  were  the  average  expenses 
for  1  week? 

22.  In  how  many  years  will  an  eight-year  old  boy  be  74  years 

old? 

23.  John  bought  a  fountain  pen  for  $1.75,  paper  for  44  cents, 

mucilage  for  12  cents,  and  a  blank  book  for  18  cents, 
How  much  did  they  all  cost? 

24.  A  stable  rents  for  $288  for  24  months.    What  is  the  rent 

per  month? 

25.  At  55  cents  a  pound,  what  will  a  14  lb.  turkey  cost? 

26.  A  merchant  bought  26,520  bushels  of  grain  and  sold 

18,296  bushels.    How  many  bushels  did  he  have  left? 

27.  At  18  cents  a  yard,  what  will  2 \  yards  of  lace  cost? 

28.  A  man  bought  a  suit  for  $35.00,  a  coat  for  $48.00,  shoes  for 

$12.50,  a  hat  for  $5.00,  and  a  tie  for  $0.75.  How  much 
did  he  spend? 

29.  There  are  42  seats  in  each  room  of  a  school  building t 

There  are  22  rooms.    How  many  seats  in  the  building. 

30.  In  a  library  a  man  had  1,440  books  on  32  shelves.  There 

was  an  equal  number  on  each  shelf.  How  many  books 
on  each  shelf? 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  to  chronicle  in  the  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  the  educational  events  of  the  school 
year  preceding  and  to  make  such  progressive  recommendations 
as  may  seem  practicable.  It  seems  well  this  year  to  depart 
from  this  tradition  and  to  submit  instead  a  description  of  the 
organization  of  the  whole  system.  There  are  certain  good 
reasons  for  such  a  departure.  First,  it  is  advisable  from  time 
to  time  to  make  a  summation  of  school  activities  to  be  used 
subsequently  as  an  historical  background  for  purposes  of  refer- 
ence or  comparison.  Then,  again,  we  within  the  system  who 
have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  through  absorption 
and  participation,  are  likely  to  become  unmindful  that  many 
friends  of  popular  education  lack  the  intimate  acquaintance 
which  we  possess.  Parents  as  a  rule  understand  fairly  well  the 
character  of  the  classes  or  the  schools  that  their  own  children 
may  have  attended,  but  they  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  of  opportunities  afforded  other  children  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  different  from  their  own. 

While  the  following  descriptions  are  apparently  lengthy, 
they  by  no  means  tell  the  whole  story  about  our  organization. 
For  want  of  space,  not  because  they  are  overlooked,  many 
very  important  features  have  not  been  included.  At  some 
future  time  the  Superintendent  hopes  to  be  able  to  present 
supplementary  analyses  attempting  (a)  to  show  how  the 
various  schools,  classes  and  activities  enumerated  in  this 
report  are  integrated  into  a  consistent  whole;  and,  what  is 
much  more  difficult,  (6)  to  point  out  some  of  the  achievements 
of  the  school  system  as  they  are  reflected  in  its  products  — 
better  trained  pupils  in  the  schools,  more  competent  and 
reliable  workmen  in  the  callings  of  life,  and  a  higher  type  of 
disinterested  citizenship. 
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THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Boston  has  tried  a  variety  of  experiments  in  its  eagerness 
to  secure  the  most  effective  possible  organization  for  the  control 
of  its  public  schools.  During  this  long  period  of  evolution 
there  have  been  numerous  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
School  Committee  and  various  means  have  been  adopted  for 
selecting  the  same. 

These  successive  progressive  forward  steps  may  be  indicated 
chronologically  as  follows: 

From  1635  to  1789,  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  nine  in  num- 
ber, served  as  a  School  Committee.  From  1789  to  1822,  the 
School  Committee  comprised  the  selectmen  of  the  town  and 
one  member  from  each  ward,  twenty-one  in  all.  From  1822, 
when  Boston  became  a  city,  until  1835,  the  School  Committee 
was  composed  of  the  mayor,  two  aldermen,  and  one  member 
from  each  ward,  twenty-five  in  all.  From  1835  to  1854,  there 
was  added  the  president  of  the  common  council,  making  twenty- 
six  in  all.  From  1855  to  1875,  there  were  the  mayor,  the 
president  of  the  common  council  and  six  members  from  each 
ward,  the  total  varying  from  seventy-four  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen.  From  1876  to  1885,  the  School  Committee 
included  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  twenty-four  members 
elected  at  large.  From  1885  to  1905,  the  membership  and  the 
method  of  election  remained  the  same,  but  the  mayor  ceased 
to  serve.  Since  1906  there  have  been  five  members  of  the 
School  Committee  elected  at  large. 

Prior  to  1818,  the  Latin  schools  prepared  pupils  for  college, 
while  the  grammar  schools  admitted  only  those  who  had  already 
received  some  rudimentary  instruction.  In  1818,  after  con- 
siderable agitation  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
primary  schools  were  established.  So  jealous  were  the  citi- 
zens of  this  extension  downward  of  public  education  that  they 
created  in  town  meeting  a  special  group  distinct  from  the  regu- 
lar School  Committee  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  these  pri- 
mary schools.  This  protective  agency  registered  a  membership 
ranging  from  thirty-six  at  one  time  to  one  hundred  ninety-six 
at  another.    In  1854  this  special  committee  was  discontinued. 

In  harmony  with  the  sentiment  throughout  the  country 
in  favor  of  reducing  the  number  of  elective  officials  and  of  con- 
centrating the  attention  of  the  voters  upon  a  few  names  on  a 
short  ballot,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1905  reduced 
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the  membership  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  from 
twenty-four  members  to  five,  and  provided  that  each  member 
be  elected  by  the  voters  at  large  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In 

1924,  by  act  of  the  General  Court,  biennial  elections  of  city 
officials  were  substituted  for  annual  elections,  and  the  term  of 
service  of  members  of  the  School  Committee  was  increased 
from  three  years  to  four  years.  The  section  of  this  act  relating 
to  the  election  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  reads  as 
follows: 

"At  the  biennial  municipal  election  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  five  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee shall  be  elected.  The  two  candidates  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  at  said  election  shall  hold  office  for 
four  years,  and  the  three  receiving  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  at  said  election,  for  two  years.  At  every  biennial  munic- 
ipal election  thereafter,  all  members  of  the  school  committee 
to  be  elected  shall  be  chosen  for  terms  of  four  years 
each.    .  . 

Accordingly,  at  the  municipal  election  held  in  December, 

1925,  two  members  were  elected  to  the  School  Committee  for 
a  period  of  four  years  and  three  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  three  members  to  be  elected  in  December,  1927,  will  have 
a  four-year  term,  and  all  subsequent  members  likewise. 

The  School  Committee  at  the  present  time  comprises  five 
members  chosen  at  large  by  the  electorate  of  the  municipality. 
Each  member  represents  the  whole  community  rather  than  a 
political  fraction  thereof.  It  is  a  continuous  body  and  there 
are  always  upon  the  Committee  members  who  have  had  at 
least  two  years'  experience.  The  members  serve  without 
salary.  While  extraordinary  powers  are  granted  School 
Committees  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  nevertheless, 
the  Boston  Board  prefers  to  be  regarded  as  a  deliberative 
legislative  agency  and  to  leave  to  its  officials  the  execution  of 
policies  and  the  administration  of  details. 

For  various  reasons,  primarily  because  it  is  a  small  group, 
the  School  Committee  transacts  all  its  business  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole.    It  has  no  subcommittees  whatsoever. 

Deriving  its  authority  from  acts  of  the  General  Court,  the 
School  Committee  is  empowered  to  appropriate  directly  all 
monies  expended  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  public 
schools,  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  school  buildings.    These  specific  revenues  are 
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based  upon  the  valuation  of  the  total  taxable  property  of  the 
city.  The  sums  so  authorized,  or  any  portion  thereof,  are 
duly  certified  by  the  School  Committee  to  the  assessors  and 
incorporated  in  the  tax  levy.  All  sums  of  money  devoted  to 
school  maintenance  (but  not  those  for  construction  and  repair 
of  buildings)  are  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  School 
Committee  and  paid  by  the  City  Treasurer  on  drafts  of  the 
Business  Manager,  countersigned  by  the  School  Committee  or 
by  any  authorized  member  thereof. 

During  the  year  1926  the  sum  of  $19,774,251.61  was  expended 
for  all  school  purposes,  as  follows: 

Maintenance  (exclusive  of  alterations  and  repairs  of  school 

buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures)   $13,495,090  So 

Alterations  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  furniture  and 

fixtures   1,623,411  55 

Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  new  school  buildings  4,655.749  21 

The  revenues  derived  from  maintenance  of  state-aided 
courses,  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils,  and  from  other  items, 
aggregate  $611,157.43.  These  revenues  are  included  in  the 
amounts  appropriated  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  }'ear,  as 
under  the  law  the  estimated  income  for  the  year  is  available 
for  use  before  it  is  actually  received. 

The  School  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Business 
Manager  and  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  prepares  a  com- 
prehensive, detailed  budget  annually,  and  in  accordance  with 
statute  law,  submits  the  budget  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  for 
his  approval.  The  mayor  may  approve  or  reject  the  budget  in 
whole  or  in  part.  If  he  vetoes  the  budget  or  any  item  therein, 
the  School  Committee  may  concur  with  the  mayor;  or,  by  a 
vote  of  four  of  its  members,  it  may  override  the  mayor's  veto 
and  thus  reaffirm  its  original  action. 

The  School  Committee  likewise  derives  from  the  State 
Legislature  the  power  of  appropriating  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion, alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings.  The  money 
raised  for  these  purposes,  however,  is  not  expended  by  the 
School  Committee,  but  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department.  This 
body  was  created  by  action  of  the  General  Court  and  its  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  contact  of 
the  School  Committee  with  this  department  is  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report. 
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THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  School  Committee  include  the 
Superintendent  and  six  Assistant  Superintendents,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Business  Manager,  and  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 
The  Superintendent  and  the  Assistant  Superintendents  are 
elected  by  the  School  Committee  for  a  period  of  six  years  each. 
The  other  officers  once  elected  have  a  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  may  be  defined  very  briefly  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  School  Committee 
in  all  matters  relating  to  clerical  details  and  performs  all 
clerical  duties  required  by  the  department.  She  keeps  a 
permanent  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  is  the  custodian  of  all  its  documents  and  files.  She  like- 
wise is  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  of 
the  Board  of  Apportionment.  She  has  general  charge  of  the 
Administration  Building. 

The  Business  Manager  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  School 
Committee  in  all  questions  relating  to  finance.  He  approves 
and  submits  to  the  city  auditor,  vouchers,  pay  rolls  and  other 
documents  that  call  for  expenditure  of  money.  He  submits  to 
the  School  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  financial  year 
detailed  estimates  of  probable  costs  of  running  the  schools 
for  the  current  year,  and  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Apportionment  he  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  budget. 

The  Schoolhouse  Custodian  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
School  Committee  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  lands  and  buildings  used  for  school  purposes.  He 
exercises  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  custodians 
and  their  assistants,  and  the  matrons  employed  in  the  several 
school  buildings.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School 
Committee,  he  appoints,  transfers  and  removes  custodians  and 
matrons. 

The  Superintendent  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  School 
Committee  in  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline 
in  the  schools.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations,  he  appoints, 
reappoints,  promotes,  transfers  and  removes  members  of  the 
supervising  staff,  librarians,  secretaries,  etc.,  and  mav  grant 
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leave  of  absence  to  the  same.  He  establishes  regulations  for 
the  management  and  control  of  school  athletics.  He  prepares 
and  submits  to  the  School  Committee  the  courses  of  study  to 
be  pursued  in  the  several  schjools  and  recommends  the  adoption 
or  the  discontinuance  of  text-books.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Apportionment. 

The  Assistant  Superintendents  —  six  in  number  —  are  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  Superintendent  in  the  manifold 
details  of  school  organization  and  administration.  In  their 
discretion  they  may  exercise  any  or  all  the  duties  assigned  to 
directors,  supervisors,  principals  or  teachers.  To  each  are 
assigned  by  the  Superintendent  several  school  districts  (ap- 
proximately one-sixth  of  the  entire  city)  wherein  he  or  she  is 
veritably  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge.  To  each 
Assistant  Superintendent  there  are  assigned  certain  definite 
major  school  problems  with  which  he  has  become  familiar 
through  study  and  experience,  and  concerning  which  his  views 
or  opinions  are  regarded  as  authoritative. 

THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Assistant  Superintendents  perform  a  twofold  service. 
Individually  they  are  the  field  officers  of  the  Superintendent, 
while  collectively  with  him  they  constitute  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  This  body  is  advisory  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. It  makes  frequent  reports  to  the  School  Committee 
at  the  request  of  that  body,  and  on  its  own  initiative  it  may 
offer  suggestions  and  recommendations  affecting  the  improve- 
ment or  the  general  welfare  of  this  system. 

This  Board,  created  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1875, 
and  comprising  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  six  asso- 
ciates, was  originally  known  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Its 
duties  for  the  greater  part  related  to  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  work  of  teachers.  It  was  also  a  board  for  the 
examination  and  certification  of  candidates  eligible  for  service 
in  the  different  grades  of  schools.  Upon  the  reorganization 
of  the  School  Committee  in  1905,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
became  a  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  scope  of  its  activities 
was  enlarged.  Many  of  the  administrative  details  which 
previously  had  been  performed  by  subcommittees  of  the  School 
Committee  were  transferred  by  the  regulations  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

The  development  of  high  schools,  intermediate  schools, 
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vocational  and  continuation  schools,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments, have  greatly  increased  the  responsibilities  of  the  board. 
Its  functions  have  become  extensive.  It  is  expected  to  report 
with  recommendations  to  the  Superintendent  with  reference  to 
the  introduction  or  discontinuance  of  text-books  used  in  all 
grades  of  instruction.  In  the  realm  of  curriculum  revision  it 
reports  on  new  courses  of  study,  or  modification  of  existing 
courses.  It  establishes  rated  lists  of  candidates  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  service  as  teachers  or  members  of  the 
supervising  staff,  and  such  rated  lists  for  promotion  within 
the  service  as  the  Superintendent  from  time  to  time  may 
require.  It  also  determines  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  prescribes 
the  courses  of  instruction  in  that  institution,  including  the 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  education,  bachelor 
of  science,  and  master  of  education. 

This  board  is  the  stabilizing  force  in  our  school  system. 
Through  the  continuity  of  its  service  it  conserves  the  past, 
while  through  the  direct  contact  of  its  members  (assistant 
superintendents)  with  the  vital  educational  problems  of  today, 
it  envisages  the  needs  of  the  future. 

THE  BOARD  OF  APPORTIONMENT. 

The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent, 
two  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  the  Business  Manager. 
When  salary  schedules  of  principals,  teachers  and  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  and  important  budgetary  matters 
affecting  the  school  system  are  under  consideration,  all  the 
Assistant  Superintendents  serve  as  members  of  the  board. 
The  Superintendent  acts  as  chairman.  The  School  Committee 
is  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  board  for  investigation  and 
report  all  requests  for  extensional  projects  arising  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  year  and  involving  substantial  expendi- 
tures of  money  that  were  not  anticipated  in  the  annual  budget : 
also  salary  increases  or  adjustments  that  are  continually 
arising  owing  to  the  complications  of  our  salary  schedule. 

Conspicuous  among  the  duties  of  the  board  is  the  prepara- 
tion annually  of  a  report  to  the  School  Committee  showing 
comprehensively  the  status  of  the  physical  plant.  This  report 
includes  requests  for  new  school  buildings  and  the  names  of 
districts  in  which  the  demands  are  most  imperative;  also  out- 
standing needs  for  alterations  and  repairs  —  classified  as  major 
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educational  items  —  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  urgency. 
As  a  basis  for  this  report  the  Board  of  Apportionment  obtains 
from  principals  and  directors  voluminous  data  concerning  the 
condition  of  all  school  buildings.  With  this  yearly  survey  of 
the  entire  physical  plant  before  it  the  board  establishes  two 
lists,  one  containing  the  requests  for  construction  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  other  relating  to  very  necessary  alterations 
and  repairs. 

From  the  latter  list  a  limited  number  of  major  educational 
items  are  selected  by  the  School  Committee  and  are  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department  for  special 
consideration.  The  former  list  is  very  helpful  to  the  School 
Committee  in  determining  the  particular  items  that  should  be 
given  precedence  year  by  year  in  its  programs  for  construction 
of  new  school  buildings.  All  the  information  collected  by  the 
board  becomes  available  and  is  made  the  basis  of  legislative 
bills  when  the  School  Committee  petitions  the  General  Court 
for  an  extension  of  its  appropriating  power  for  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  also  for  alterations  and  repairs  of  existing 
structures. 

Similarly  the  Board  of  Apportionment  conducts  an  annual 
survey  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  school  system  supple- 
mentary  to  the  preliminary  estimates  submitted  by  the  Busi- 
ness Manager.  The  Board  of  Apportionment  counsels  with 
principals  and  directors  concerning  the  number  of  additional 
teachers  that  will  be  required  during  the  coming  year  and  also 
the  character  of  possible  extensional  projects  that  call  for 
increased  expenditures.  All  these  data  are  organized  by  the 
Board  of  Apportionment  and  submitted  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  School  Committee  carefully  scrutinizes  the 
material  of  the  entire  report,  rejects  certain  recommendations 
and  approves  others,  and  finally  decides  what  features  of  the 
board's  report  should  be  incorporated  in  the  annual  budget. 

OTHER  MINOR  BOARDS. 
(/.  The  Trial  Board  for  Custodians  comprises  the  Secretary, 
i  ho  Business  Manager,  and  a  custodian.  The  custodian  mem- 
ber of  the  board  is  elected  annually  by  the  custodians  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  other  two  members  of  the  board, 
and  serves  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  board  considers  charges 
and  complaints  preferred  against  any  custodian  or  matron 
which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  School  Committee,  -and 
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reports  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  that  body.  The 
decisions  of  this  board  upon  questions  of  fact  are  conclusive, 
but  an  appeal  from  its  recommendations  may  be  made  to  the 
Committee.  The  board  may  require  the  attendance  before  it 
of  any  person  in  the  employ  of  the  School  Department. 

b.  The  Salary  Board  consists  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
Business  Manager,  and  the  Secretary.  The  Salary  Board 
annually  recommends  to  the  School  Committee  such  modifi- 
cations as  it  may  consider  expedient  in  the  classification  and  in 
the  salaries  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  administrative 
offices. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Such  an  organization  as  the  foregoing  with  its  numerous 
executives  and  boards,  viewed  abstractly,  might  not  receive  the 
approval  of  students  of  school  administration.  A  single  exec- 
utive responsible  to  the  School  Committee,  with  various 
departmental  heads  reporting  to  him,  is  the  acceptable  and 
perhaps  the  more  defensible  procedure.  The  Boston  plan 
certainly  would  be  difficult,  if  not  indeed  inoperative,  if  admin- 
istered by  a  group  of  individuals  hypersensitive,  politically 
inclined  or  inordinately  ambitious.  The  Boston  executives, 
however,  with  all  their  recognized  limitations,  get  along  most 
amicably  together,  each  receiving  from  the  others  valuable 
suggestions  and  assistance,  and  the  system  as  a  whole  functions 
most  effectively.  And  since  the  sole  objective  of  all  adminis- 
trative machinery  is  the  orderly,  economical  and  harmonious 
co-ordination  of  all  the  component  parts,  the  disinterested 
observer  will  admit  that  despite  all  its  complexities,  the  Boston 
plan  of  school  administration  is  a  pronounced  success. 

Incidentally,  while  a  centralized  control  of  school  adminis- 
tration may  be  preferable  (dependent  so  largely  upon  the 
courage,  the  tact  and  the  vision  of  a  single  executive) ,  neverthe- 
less there  are  decided  advantages  in  an  organization  that 
requires  a  small  group  of  officials,  peers  in  their  own  respective 
provinces,  to  discuss  freely  but  not  too  effusively,  varied  and 
multiplex  school  problems  from  sociological,  financial  and 
educational  points  of  view.  A  School  Committee  of  busy 
laymen  is  called  upon  to  decide  and  act  speedily  upon  a  large 
variety  of  topics  —  many  of  a  technical  nature.  Members  of 
the  School  Committee  expect  and  are  entitled  to  receive  for 
their  guidance,  not  only  expert  counsel  but  also  all  obtainable 
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data  and  reliable  information  relating  to  questions  at  hand. 
The  Boston  plan  of  administration,  while  apparently  involved, 
nevertheless  tends  to  clarify  the  perspective  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  to  expedite  consistent  and  progressive  legislation. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  quote  a  paragraph  from 
the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Thompson  (1919) : 

u  Educational  authorities  differ  as  to  whether  an  indi- 
vidual —  such  as  a  business  agent,  or  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  a  representative  board  —  such  as  a  board  of  appor- 
tionment, should  prepare  tentative  school  budgets  for  the 
action  of  school  boards.  Where  many  persons  help  in  formu- 
lating policies,  they  feel  an  interest  and  concern  in  the  results. 
Where  one  acts  for  all,  the  many  are  either  indifferent  or  fault- 
finding. Educational  democracy  means  the  participation  in 
decisions  by  the  many  and  the  sharing  of  responsibility  by  all. 
In  our  school  system  we  have  adopted  for  present  use  the 
representative  board  and  with  good  results.  The  School 
Committee  found  little  to  modify  in  either  the  budget  for  general 
maintenance  or  that  for  land  and  buildings." 

UNIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  the  discussion  that  precipitated  the  acceptance  of  the  in- 
termediate or  junior  high  unit  of  organization,  certain  educa- 
tional principles  were  enunciated  by  its  advocates,  and  rather 
emphatic  assurances  were  given  that  very  definite  objectives 
based  upon  these  guiding  principles  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  plan.  Among  these  assurances  was  one  to  the  effect 
that  the  gap  then  existing  between  the  eighth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  would 
be  bridged.  This  expectation,  for  the  most  part,  has  been 
realized.  For  a  time  there  was  suspicion  that  the  newly 
appointed  intermediate  grade  teachers  were  unqualified  to  ade- 
quately prepare  pupils  for  grade  X  (second  grade,  high  school), 
but  this  delusion  has  been  dispelled.  Repeated  tests  given  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  pupils  in  grade  X  of  the  high 
school  who  had  received  instruction  either  in  grade  IX  of  the 
high  school  or  in  grade  IX  of  the  intermediate  school  show 
unmistakably  that  the  intermediate  grade  pupils  suffer  in  no 
manner  by  comparison. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Objectives  and  Achieve- 
ments concludes  its  discussion  of  the  topic  as  follows:  "A  com- 
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parison  of  these  figures  will  reveal  very  clearly  that  the  records 
of  these  two  groups  of  students  differ  very  slightly.  Here  is 
strong  evidence  that  this  new  type  of  school  organization  is 
securing  from  its  very  beginning  a  high  grade  of  scholarship 
results."  {Vide,  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent.  1926. 
pages  161-162.) 

We  may  now  confidently  assert  that  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  intermediate  school  is  in  every  respect 
comparable  with  that  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  traditional  high 
schools.  This  achievement  is  the  result  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  contents  of  the  courses  of  study  for  grades  VTI,  VIII 
and  IX. 

Another  assurance  of  its  advocates  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
intermediate  school  once  thoroughly  established  would  dimin- 
ish the  frightful  pupil  mortality  that  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  elementary  school  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  school, 
and  that  to  a  corresponding  degree  pupils  would  persist  in 
school  attendance.  This  assurance  likewise  is  being  realized  — 
the  persistency  among  the  pupils  in  grade  IX  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  is  beyond  all  expectation.  The  loss  between 
grade  VIII  and  grade  IX  of  the  intermediate  schools  is  well- 
nigh  negligible.  There  still  remains,  however,  an  unjustifiable 
mortality  in  grade  IX  of  the  traditional  high  schools  and  pre- 
ventive methods  are  being  adopted  to  remedy  the  situation. 
The  contents  of  the  courses  of  study  in  progressive  subjects 
are  so  reconstructed  that  the  pupils'  work  will  progress  unin- 
terruptedly from  grade  IX  to  grade  X.  Later,  the  subject- 
matter  of  grade  X  will  be  correlated  definitely  with  that  of 
grade  XI,  and  so  on,  until  in  all  related  work  there  will  be  an 
uninterrupted  sequence  from  grade  VII  through  to  grade  XII. 
Such  a  unification  Avas  promised  when  the  intermediate  school 
was  in  its  infancy  and  there  will  be  dissatisfaction  until  it 
becomes  a  reality. 

Furthermore,  when  the  intermediate  school  was  under  dis- 
cussion, School  Committees  and  the  public  generally  were 
given  to  understand  that  once  adopted  this  unit  would  provide 
for  the  individual  needs  of  pupils,  and  that  beginning  with  the 
seventh  grade,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  pupils  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice  of  subjects  or  of  courses 
of  study  in  harmony  with  their  capacities  or  inclinations.  It 
was  predicted  that  such  selection  by  the  pupils  would  tend 
to  cultivate  their  power  of  choice. 
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We  are  pleased  to  report  that  this  promise  is  being  fulfilled, 
and  that  considerable  freedom  of  choice  is  allowed.,  under 
direction. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  boys  or  girls  who  expect  to 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  intermediate  grades.  Pupils 
who  contemplate  remaining  in  school  are  encouraged  to  select 
subjects  in  anticipation  of  their  secondary  school  course, 
whether  that  be  collegiate,  commercial,  practical  arts  or  me- 
chanic arts.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  grade  VII,  all 
pupils  throughout  the  entire  school  system  begin  to  acquire  points 
toward  the  diploma  which  they  may  receive  at  the  end  of 
grade  XII.  Provision  is  made  for  rapid  progress  through  the 
grades  by  permitting  pupils  of  academic  power  to  secure  in 
grades  VII  and  VIII  combined  twenty-five  points,  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  twenty-five  additional  points,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  complete  their  secondary  school  work  at 
the  end  of  grade  XL 

I  find  that  I  am  repeating  some  things  recorded  in  the  Super- 
intendent's Report  for  the  year  1922.  I  quote  from  what  was 
written  at  that  time: 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  relate  the  story  of  the  intro- 
duction of  intermediate  schools  and  classes  into  the  school 
system  of  Boston.  Those  who  have  read  the  recent  reports 
of  the  School  Department  are  familiar  with  the  successive 
steps  in  this  development.  In  all  the  discussions  of  this 
interesting  topic,  however,  two  outstanding  objectives  were 
recognized  as  fimdamental  and  indispensable,  namely,  differen- 
tiation of  the  work  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade, 
and  the  complete  unification  of  the  entire  school  system. 
Unless  these  objectives  are  realized  the  intermediate  organiza- 
tions are  unjustified. 

Differentiation:  An  objection  to  the  traditional  S-4  plan 
of  school  organization  was  its  inflexibility.  It  seemed  to  ignore 
certain  physiological  and  psychological  changes  that  occur 
during  the  period  of  preadolescence.  It  deferred  until  too  late 
a  period  certain  choices  of  work  by  the  pupils,  and  it  failed  to 
provide  for  individual  inclinations  and  capacities;  hence  its 
unserviceableness.  But  the  severest  indictment  against  the 
8-i  plan  was  its  lack  of  unity,  the  independence  and  separate- 
ness  of  the  elementary  and  the  high  schools  from  each  other. 
There  was  little  or  no  articulation  between  these  two  divisions 
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of  the  system,  and  despite  repeated  and  varied  attempts  to 
integrate  them,  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  establish  definite 
points  of  contact. 

In  order  to  remove  these  barriers  and  inisunderstandings. 
and  to  create  a  modus  vivendi,  it  became  necessary  to  depart 
from  traditional  paths  and  find  common  ground  where  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  teachers  might  meet,  attack  problems  of 
common  interest,  become  better  acquainted  fraternally  and 
professionally,  and.  if  possible,  recognize  one  another's  points 
of  view.  Therefore,  grades  VII  and  Mil  of  the  element ary 
school  and  grade  IX  of  the  high  school  were  selected  as  neutral 
territory  where  this  unity  of  purpose  might  be  effected.  Thus 
these  three  grades  gradually  developed  into  a  unit  known  in 
Boston  as  w intermediate."  In  time  it  became  apparent  that 
tins  intermediate  unit  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  might 
link  itself  with  the  grades  preceding  and  those  following, 
and  that  although  unlike  both  elementary  and  high  schools, 
still  it  might  retain  the  best  characteristics  of  each.  Into  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  introduced  some  subjects  which 
had  traditionally  been  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  high  schools,  such  as  modern  foreign  languages,  related 
mathematics,  pre  vocational  work,  etc.  These  new  subjects 
came  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  previously  given  to 
over-elaborate  elementary  programs,  and  to  appeal  vitally  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  children  who  at  this  period  of  mental 
and  physical  development  dislike  reviews  and  crave  for  novelty. 
Thus  differentiation  in  courses  of  study,  in  subject-content, 
and  in  methods  of  instruction  began  to  occur  not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  grade  as  formerly,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh.  Accordingly,  in  place  of  the  S— t  scheme  of 
organization,  we  have  come  to  regard  our  school  system  as 
comprising  six  years  of  primary  or  elementary  education,  fol- 
lowed by  six  years  of  secondary  education,  the  latter  period 
being  subdivided  into  three  years  of  intermediate  and  three 
years  of  higher  secondary  instruction. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  intermediate  organiza- 
tion although  on  neutral  ground  has  been  a  disturbing  element, 
a  disruptive  force  in  our  school  system.  But  the  shock  while 
disquieting  has  not  been  critical.  It  has  aroused  school  folk 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  states  quo  may  mean  retro- 
gression.   Our  educational  system  is  incomplete,  and  we  must 
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remain  dissatisfied  with  that  incompleteness.  But  now  that 
agitation  in  behalf  of  intermediate  schools  has  ceased  and  that 
the  philosophy  underlying  them  is  quite  generally  accepted, 
school  folk  are  solicitous  that  the  chief  objectives  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  become  attained,  and  that  the  unification  of 
the  entire  school  system  be  assured. 

Accordingly,  all  courses  of  study  for  grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX 
have  been  revised  and  the  subject-content  of  these  courses  has 
been  carefully  reconstructed.  While  not  seeking  rigid  uniform- 
ity, still  our  aim  must  be  so  to  unify  the  work  that  a  pupil  in  a 
particular  grade  in  any  of  the  units  of  organization  shall  be  doing 
substantially  the  same  work  as  another  pupil  similarly  occupied 
elsewhere.  For  instance,  if  a  pupil  is  taking  clerical  practice 
in  grade  IX,  whether  he  is  in  the  traditional  high  school,  in 
an  independent  intermediate  school,  or  in  the  ninth  grade  else- 
where, in  any  event  he  should  be  performing  essentially,  if 
not  identically,  the  same  work.  These  courses  of  study  for 
grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  have  been  prepared  with  great  patience 
and  intelligence  by  teachers  representing  all  grades  of  school 
above  the  fifth.  Teachers  from  these  various  grades  through 
interchange  of  views  and  discussion  of  common  problems  have 
discovered  their  own  intimate  relation  to  the  school  system. 
Bonds  of  professional  sympathy  have  been  forged  among 
teachers  of  different  grades,  and  as  a  result  pupils  are  becoming 
released  from  the  difficulties  of  maladjustment.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  been  offering  numerous 
improvement  and  promotional  courses  conducted  by  our  own 
experts,  and  designed  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  delibera- 
tions and  the  approved  recommendations  of  these  councils. 

While  the  teachers  in  the  service  have  been  formulating  - 
courses  of  study,  collecting  material,  and  devising  methods, 
a  council  on  problems  common  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  been  fashioning  the  machinery  of  organization  and 
administration  of  the  various  school  units.  This  council  is 
composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  two  Assistant 
Superintendents,  three  high  school  head  masters,  four  inter- 
mediate school  principals,  three  elementary  school  principals., 
and  a  principal  from  the  six-grade  schools.  As  a  result  of  the 
conferences  of  this  council,  the  hundred-point  diploma  plan  has 
been  improved  so  that  all  pupils  in  the  school  system  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  begin  to  accumulate  points 
toward  the  diploma  which  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  grade  XII. 
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Each  subject  in  the  curricula  of  grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive, 
has  been  carefully  evaluated  by  this  council,  and  work  success- 
fully accomplished  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  pupils  as  they 
advance  from  grade  to  grade:  At  the  same  time  every  pre- 
caution is  being  exercised  to  prevent  any  interruption  of  school 
work  between  grades  VI  and  VII.  Thus  elementary  education 
in  the  sixth  grade  blends  freely  with  secondary  education, 
which  in  turn  continues  uninterruptedly  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth  grade.  Moreover,  we  are  all  beginning  to  speak  in 
terms  of  grades  VII,  VIII,  IX,  etc.  The  terms  " elementary," 
''intermediate,"  and  "high"  occur  less  frequently  in  our 
vocabulary.  Artificial  barriers  and  designations  are  gradually 
breaking  down.  Some  day,  we  trust,  We  shall  have  a  unified 
system  from  grade  I  to  XII  without  any  perceptible  break  in  the 
child's  onward  progress. 

The  advent  of  the  intermediate  school  was  the  liberation 
of  an  idea.  Its  beginning  was  quite  unheralded.  There  was  a 
modest  appearance  of  a  modern  foreign  language  taught  orally 
and  interestingly,  related  mathematics  with  a  touch  of  algebra 
and  intuitional  geometry — -and  the  irresistible  idea  surged 
onward.  But  the  movement  was  from  within  —  outward. 
It  developed  naturally,  as  the  rose  expands,  as  the  crystal 
develops.  In  the  paragraphs  just  quoted,  the  coming  of  the 
intermediate  school  was  characterized  as  a  "disruptive  force." 
It  was  disruptive  materially  but  it  was  creative  spiritually. 
In  giving  birth  to  ideas  and  ideals  that  long  remained  unex- 
pressed, the  intermediate  school  became  a  "disturbing  element" 
in  a  traditional  organization.  If  the  intermediate  school  had 
come  into  a  purely  theoretic  educational  world,  its  material 
surroundings  would  have  been  more  cordial  and  comfortable. 

But  our  educational  system  was  the  result  of  centuries  of 
trial  and  sacrifice.  Eight  years  of  an  elementary  school, 
followed  by  four  years  of  high  school  instruction,  was  so  uni- 
versally approved  as  to  have  become  almost  a  fetish.  Apart 
from  the  Boston  Public  Latin  schools  and  a  few  other  notable 
exceptions,  school  buildings  for  years  had  been  constructed 
in  accordance  with  this  8-4  plan  of  organization.  Thus  many 
obstacles  confronted  the  proposed  6-3-3  plan  of  organization. 
First,  the  intermediate  school  had  to  be  received  and  recognized. 
Then  it  deserved  a  name:  In  Boston  it  was  called  "inter- 
mediate"; in  many  places,  "junior  high"  (which  is  a  misnomer). 
Finally,  perhaps  least  important,  it  must  have  a  habitation. 
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To  change  materially  a  well  established  8-4  school  system  into 
a  reconstructed  6-3-3  plan  of  organization  within  a  brief  space 
of  time  would  be  hazardous  and  imprudent.  Boston  is  trans- 
ferring from  the  old  to  the  new  with  commendable  sanity  and 
good  judgment.  As  rapidly  as  new  building  programs  permit, 
former  types  of  school  construction  are  yielding  to  the  newer. 

Introduction  of  intermediate  schools  and  classes  into  the 
Boston  school  system  has  brought  about  a  variety  of  types  of 
organization  and  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  employed, 
all  of  which  will  disappear  as  the  whole  school  system  becomes 
unified.  These  various  types  may  be  enumerated  and  defined 
as  follows: 

a.  The  High  School:  The  various  high  schools  of  the  city 
offer  diversified  instruction  in  grades  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII. 
Pupils  completing  grade  IX  of  the  intermediate  school  enter 
grade  X  without  interruption  of  work.  They  are  given  full 
credit  for  work  done  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Pupils 
going  from  grade  VIII  of  the  traditional  elementary  school 
enter  grade  IX  of  the  high  school  without  any  perceptible 
interruption,  since  the  work  in  grade  IX  of  the  high  school 
articulates  completely  with  that  of  grade  VIII  of  the  elementary 
school. 

b.  The  Intermediate  School  *:  This  is  a  unit  of  organization 
comprising  three  grades  designated  as  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 
Grades  VII  and  VIII  correspond  to  grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
traditional  elementary  schools  reconstructed  and  reorganized; 
grade  IX  corresponds  to  the  first  year  of  the  traditional  high 
school.  The  three  upper  classes  of  the  traditional  high  school  — 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  —  are  named  grades  X,  XI 
and  XII  respectively.  This  is  a  simple  and  convenient  practice 
which  has  the  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  unification  of  the 
system.  There  are  eight  intermediate  schools  which  have 
developed  out  of  former  elementary  schools  by  retaining  pupils 
of  the  ninth  grade,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
of  the  elementary  district.  There  are  four  such  districts  in 
which  the  intermediate  classes  (VII,  VIII  and  IX)  are  housed 
exclusively  in  a  separate  building.  In  addition  thereto  are 
nine  school  districts  which  have  an  independent  intermediate 
organization.  This  latter  type  is  now  the  approved  form  of 
organization  for  grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  and  the  building 

♦"Intermediate  school"  in  Boston  corresponds  with  the  term  "Junior  High  school" 
in  many  other  cities. 
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plans  for  the  immediate  future  provide  for  the  erection  of 
several  independent  intermediate  schools. 

c.  The  Elementary  School  with  Intermediate  Classes:  This 
school  consists  of  eight  grades,  the  first  six  grades  of  the  tra- 
ditional elementary  school,  and  grades  VII  and  VIII  wholly 
reconstructed  and  reorganized  along  the  lines  of  the  intermediate 
school.  There  are  thirty-eight  such  schools.  These  were 
formerly  designated  as  elementary  schools  with  modern  foreign 
languages.  From  grade  VIII  of  these  schools  a  pupil  passes  to 
the  high  school  of  his  choice  for  the  work  of  grade  IX. 

The  evolutionary  process  from  the  old-tune  elementary 
school  into  the  reconstructed  intermediate  school,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  ten  years,  is  now  completed.  The  next  step 
is  into  the  full-fledged  intermediate  unit. 

d.  The  Sixth  Grade  Elementary  School:  This  new  type  of 
elementary  school  is  the  logical  result  of  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  schools.  As  rapidly  as  intermediate  units  of 
organization  are  established  throughout  the  city,  the  typical 
elementary  school  will  comprise  the  first  six  grades.  There 
are  twenty  of  these  schools  at  the  present  time. 

From  time  immemorial  Boston  has  maintained  in  its  Public 
Latin  School  a  six-year  course  of  secondary  grade  instruction 
in  preparation  for  college.  The  Girls'  Latin  School  since  its 
foundation  has  offered  a  similar  course.  Pupils  are  admitted 
to  these  courses  upon  the  completion  of  six  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.  This  six-grade  secondary  course  has 
always  been  popular,  and  on  the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  more 
satisfactory  preparation  for  college  than  a  four-years'  course 
following  eight  years  of  elementary  instruction. 

DIFFERENTIATION  IN  CURRICULA  TO  MEET 
INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS. 

As  we  study  and  reflect,  the  more  we  come  to  regard  our  pro- 
fession with  much  seriousness.  We  believe  unreservedly  in 
democracy  —  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people.  We  are  committed  with  no  mental  reservation 
whatsoever  to  the  inherent,  natural  rights  of  man.  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  in  equality 
of  human  rights,  which  includes  equality  of  opportunity,  —  not 
for  a  few  but  for  all. 

Manifestly,  there  is  not  equality  of  opportunity  if  we  throw 
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open  our  gates  of  learning  and  welcome  the  student  who 
desires  to  become  an  engineer  and  close  our  doors  in  the  face 
of  the  youth  who  aspires  to  be  a  master  craftsman.  Likewise, 
there  is  no  equality  of  opportunity  while  we  guarantee  the 
highest  kind  of  preparation  to  the  girl  who  would  become  a 
teacher  in  a  high  school  or  college,  but  fail  to  give  the  proper 
training  to  her  sister  who  believes  that  her  career  should  be 
that  of  mother  of  a  household. 

The  older  theory  of  education  was  based  upon  the  survival 
of  the  more  fortunate,  intellectually  or  socially.  According  to 
the  newer  educational  philosophy,  it  is  the  inherent  right  of 
children  and  youths  to  be  educated  to  the  utmost  extent  com- 
patible with  their  endowments,  capacities  and  inclinations. 
This  newer  educational  outlook  previsions  not  merely  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  training  for  our  children,  but  higher  educa- 
tion as  well  for  all  our  youths  who  seek  it.  This  means  universal 
popular  education. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  American  Democracy. 
1  also  have  a  deep  conviction  that  the  success  of  this  great 
venture  in  popular  government  is  contingent  upon  the  right 
<ovt  of  intellectual,  social  and  moral  education  of  all  its  citizens. 
A  program  that  will  satisfy  cravings  of  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  —  infinitely  different  but  indescribably  worthy  —  implies 
radical  curriculum  adjustments,  and  calls  for  extensive  differ- 
entiation in  courses  of  study. 

Upon  city,  state  and  nation  is  imposed  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  providing  unlimited  educational  and  vocational 
facilities  for  the  education  of  our  children  and  youths.  As 
groups  appear  or  are  discovered  that  require  special  training, 
varied  and  diversified  avenues  of  instruction  must  be  opened 
to  receive  them.  This  is  the  program  of  the  Boston  public 
schools.  Replacing  rigid  and  uniform  courses  of  study, 
curricula  have  been  modified  and  reconstructed  to  satisfj'  the 
varying  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  groups  of  children,  all 
equally  deserving,  all  endowed  with  equality  of  rights  and 
entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Through  this  policy 
Boston  is  solving  the  question  of  why  children  leave  school. 
Boston  has  discovered  that  if  these  varied  opportunities 
adapted  to  their  special  needs  are  offered  to  boys  and  girls, 
then  these  pupils  will  not  leave  school;  they  prefer  to  remain. 

You  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  pupils  who  enter  the  first  grade  persist  and  reach  the 
higher  schools.    Unfortunately,  reliable  statistics  are  not  at 
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hand;  but  from  the  rough  figures  available  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter 
the  first  grade  in  Boston  arrive  at  the  high  school. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  advanced  in  advocacy 
of  the  intermediate  school  was  this :  That  the  reorganization  and 
reconstruction  proposed  would  tend  to  hold  children  in  school 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  The  results  have  gratifyingly  justi- 
fied all  predictions.  Relatively  few  pupils  now  leave  the  eighth 
grade  in  schools  having  a  complete  intermediate  organization. 
Not  only  do  they  finish  grade  IX  but  a  very  large  number  passes 
over  to  grade  X  (in  the  high  school) . 

There  are  several  contributory  causes  to  this  retention  of 
pupils  which  we  need  not  consider  at  this  time,  but  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  prevailing  causes  is  the  differentiation  in 
subject  matter  and  in  the  courses  of  study. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Boston  school  system  is  the  extent  to  which  this  principle 
of  differentiation  is  carried.  To  the  greatest  possible  extent 
schools  and  classes  of  different  types  are  established  to  afford 
diversified  opportunities  for  pupils.  Provisions  are  made  for 
accelerant,  backward  and  normal  pupils.  Likewise,  courses  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  groups  of  children 
in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  capacities  and  needs.  It 
should  be  observed,  furthermore,  that  there  is  everywhere 
throughout  the  entire  school  system  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility,  permitting  easy  transfer  from  one  school  to  another 
and  from  one  course  to  another  wherever  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  should  never  be  penalized  because  they 
or  their  parents  have  made  the  wrong  choice  of  a  school  or  a 
course.  School  folk  must  constantly  assist  in  the  adjustment 
and  readjustment  of  pupils.  And  whenever  humanly  possible 
we  must  safeguard  our  young  friends  against  the  mental 
disaster  and  the  emotional  discomforts  of  failure.  It  is  our 
duty  —  aye,  our  sacred  privilege  —  to  so  direct  their  educational 
ootsteps  that  they  may  experience  the  bounding  joy  of 
Achievement. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
differentiation : 

1.    Comprehensive  High  Schools. 
We  are  proud  —  indeed  it  is  our  proudest  educational  boast 
—  that  such  a  large  number  of  our  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the 
higher  grades.    It  has  been  remarked  that  in  proportion  to 
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school  population  the  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  of  Boston 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  other  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. This  phenomenal  attendance  upon  high  school  and  the 
persistency  of  pupils  therein  may  be  attributable  to  several 
causes,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the  numerous  courses 
of  study  with  diversified  educational,  occupational  and  voca- 
tional content  provided  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

a.  Suburban  High  Schools. 
In  addition  to  the  Teachers  College  and  the  Clerical  School 
(both  of  which  will  be  discussed  later),  Boston  maintains 
sixteen  high  schools.  Of  these,  nine  are  classified  as  suburban 
and  bear  the  names  of  the  geographical  districts  in  which 
they  are  located.  They  are:  The  Brighton  High  School, 
Charlestown  High  School,  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys, 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  East  Boston  High  School, 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  South 
Boston  High  School,  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls  (origin- 
ally the  Roxbury  High  School).  These  schools  unless  other- 
wise indicated  are  coeducational,  and  admit  pupils  from  their 
respective  suburban  districts.  They  are  comprehensive  in 
their  character  and  in  miniature  they  present  the  various 
activities  of  the  special  central  schools.  The  courses  offered 
are  too  numerous  to  detail  but  include  the  following:  College 
preparatory,  commercial,  merchandising,  accountancy,  sales- 
manship, secretarial,  mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  industrial 
and  industrial  co-operative.  Supplementary  to  the  general 
curricula,  each  of  these  schools  offers  specialized  instruction 
along  one  or  more  lines.  In  addition  to  the  superior  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools,  there  is  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
conveniently  accessible  to  the  pupils. 

b.    Central  English  High  Schools. 

The  Girls'  High  School  and  the  English  High  School  (for 
boys)  are  also  of  the  comprehensive  type  with  a  more  restricted 
course  of  study  than  many  of  the  suburban  schools.  Their 
curricula  are  similar.  Both  are  located  near  the  business 
center  of  the  city  and  are  open  to  pupils  from  all  sections. 
Each  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  public  high  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  English  High  School  was  established  in  1821.  The 
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need  which  this  school  was  designed  to  meet  is  stated  in  a 
report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
published  in  1820: 

"No  money  can  be  better  expended  than  that  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools.  If  anything 
will  preserve  tranquillity  and  order  in  a  community,  perpetuate 
the  blessings  of  society  and  free  government,  and  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people,  it  must  be  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  These  salutary  effects,  the  committee  con- 
ceive, would  flow  from  the  institution  of  this  seminary.  Its 
establishment,  they  think,  would  raise  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific character  of  the  town,  would  incite  our  youth  to  a  laudable 
ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  pursuit  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  would  give  strength  and  stability 
to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  our  country." 

The  subjects  of  curricula  are  as  follows:  College  preparatory, 
technology,  general,  commercial,  including  secretarial,  account- 
ing, and  merchandising. 

The  English  High  School  Alumni  Association  was  founded 
in  1853,  is  an  incorporated  body,  and  has  contributed  perma- 
nent funds  in  excess  of  $60,000.  the  income  of  which  is  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

The  Girls'  High  School  was  founded  in  1852,  and  will  cele- 
brate in  November.  1927.  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

The  school  offers  a  broad,  general  secondary  education,  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  it  possible  for  girls  to  specialize  in 
the  clerical  arts,  salesmanship  and  college  preparation.  The 
commercial  curricula  give  varied  and  effective  preparation  for 
business  life.  Household  Arts  is  an  elective  subject  during  the 
first  two  years,  and  throughout  the  full  four  years  the  girls  are 
siven  excellent  physical  instruction  and  care. 

The  curricula  offered  at  the  Girls'  High  School  are  as  follows: 
(  ollege  preparatory.  Boston  Teachers  College,  general,  com- 
mercial, differentiating  during  grades  NI  and  Nil  into  secre- 
tarial course,  accounting  course,  and  merchandising  course. 

2.  High  Schools  with  Specialized  Courses. 
The  remaining  high  schools,  five  in  number,  offer  specialized 
courses  of  study  for  pupils  who  desire  preparation  in  the 
direction  of  their  future  work.  They  are  centrally  located  and 
receive  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  all  the  central 
schools  the  sexes  are  segregated. 
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a.    The  Latin  Schools. 

The  Public  Latin  School  for  Boys,  the  first  and  for  nearly 
half  a  century  the  only  public  school  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
was  established  April  23,  1635.  From  the  earliest  times  it 
has  been  a  school  for  higher  instruction,  its  purpose  being 
especially  to  prepare  boys  for  college,  originally  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

In  response  to  the  demand  that  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities be  provided  for  girls,  the  Girls'  Latin  School  was  opened 
February  9,  1878,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  to  girls  a  prepara- 
tion for  college  equivalent  to  that  offered  by  the  Public  Latin 
School  for  Boys. 

These  schools  are  open  only  to  boys  and  girls  whose  parents 
or  guardians  present  a  written  statement  of  their  intention  to 
give  such  pupils  a  collegiate  education.  For  many  years  these 
schools  have  been  the  largest  single  source  of  supply  to  Har- 
vard and  Radcliffe  colleges.  The  course  of  study,  which  is 
arranged  with  the  requirements  of  the  best  colleges  distinctly 
in  view,  includes  English,  Greek  or  German,  Latin,  French, 
history,  mathematics  and  physics.  The  aim  of  the  schools  is 
to  give  real  mastery  of  a  very  few  fundamental  subjects  and 
the  power  to  think  and  to  work. 

There  are  two  regular  courses  of  study,  a  four-year  course, 
open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade,  and  a 
six-year  course,  open  to  pupils  who  have  been  promoted  to  the 
seventh  or  a  higher  grade.  Experience  has  shown  that  candi- 
dates are  likely  to  be  better  prepared  for  college  by  entering 
the  Latin  schools  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  than  by  deferring 
admission  until  the  end  of  grade  VIII. 

Candidates  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  seventh  or 
higher  grade  in  their  respective  schools  and  who  present  evi- 
dence of  satisfactory  scholarship  in  the  required  subjects  in 
the  school  last  attended  are  admitted  without  examination. 
All  other  candidates  are  examined. 

b.  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  Boys. 
The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  is  not  a  trade  school  but  a 
high  school  in  which  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  shop  work 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Considerable  dexterity  is  developed 
by  the  shop  work,  but  provision  is  not  made  for  repetition  of 
operations  sufficient  to  produce  the  skill  of  a  journeyman.  The 
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aim  of  a  trade  school  is  to  teach  thoroughly  some  one  trade  as 
rapidly  as  the  student's  ability  will  permit.  This  school,  on 
the  other  hand,  teaches  processes  that  are  fundamental  to 
many  trades,  with  a  view  to  fitting  boys  for  executive  posi- 
tions in  which  mechanical  skill  is  less  important  than  mechani- 
cal insight  and  judgment. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  boys  whose  chief  interests  are  in  science,  mathematics, 
drawing  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Every  boy  is  required  to 
take  courses  in  woodworking,  patternmaking,  forging,  and 
machine  shop  practice.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to 
give  clear  notions  of  good  workmanship,  accurate  and  syste- 
matic knowledge  of  the  fundamental  processes  common  to 
many  industries,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
mechanical  activities  and  the  value  of  mechanical  intelligence. 

The  course  for  the  ninth  year  is  the  same  for  all  pupils.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  boys  are  required  to  choose  between  the 
mechanical  course  and  that  for  the  technical  colleges. 

Up  to  the  limit  of  facilities,  a  boy  may  take,  in  the  senior 
year,  advanced  work  in  one  of  several  branches  of  shop  work, 
or  in  electrical  laboratory  work. 

Pupils  who  have  successfully  completed  the  ninth  year  of  an 
intermediate  school  may  be  received  into  the  tenth  grade  of 
this  school  without  loss  of  time,  provided  they  have  taken  the 
mathematics  of  the  ninth  year. 

c.  The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (for  Girls). 
This  school,  established  in  1907,  strikes  a  new  note  in  second- 
ary education.  It  is  conducted  in  the  belief  that  woman's 
highest  calling  is  that  of  homemaker.  In  order  to  present  to 
the  girls  the  highest  ideals,  and  to  prepare  them  to  meet  the 
problems  of  life  in  a  dignified  and  intelligent  manner,  all  pupils 
are  given  courses  in  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery,  art, 
home  nursing  and  home  economics,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
high  school  work  in  English,  history,  mathematics  and  science. 
The  work  in  the  academic  subjects  is  related  to  the  industrial 
arts  and  is  conducted  with  constant  thought  of  its  relation  to 
life  and  of  the  development  of  efficient  womanhood.  In  science, 
for  example,  the  girls  are  taught  the  practical  working  of  the 
plumbing,  heating  and  lighting  systems  of  the  modern  home, 
the  dyeing  of  materials,  the  chemist ry  of  foods,  and  many  other 
useful  things. 
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The  school  is  also  related  directly  to  the  home  by  a  plan  of 
home  project  work;  that  is,  all  pupils  are  expected  to  perform 
at  home  regular  and  useful  tasks,  the  selection  of  which  is  left 
to  them,  with  the  limitation  that  it  must  have  practical  value. 
Two  teachers  devote  all  of  their  time  to  this  work,  and  by  their 
visits  to  the  homes  bring  about  a  valuable  co-operation  between 
home  and  school. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  of  the  girls  will  not  go 
directly  into  the  home,  but  will  from  necessity  or  choice  earn 
their  living  for  a  few  years  at  least,  the  school  provides  definite 
vocational  training  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  art,  salesmanship 
and  lunchroom  management. 

Some  of  the  graduates  go  directly  to  work  at  the  close  of  their 
course  here;  many  others  go  on  to  higher  schools  such  as  the 
state  normal  schools,  schools  of  physical  education,  kinder- 
garten schools  and  training  schools  for  nurses. 

d.    The  High  School  of  Commerce  {for  Boys) . 

This  school  was  established  in  1906  to  prepare  boys  for 
entrance  into  the  commercial  life  of  the  city.  It  was  modelled 
after  the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce  and  the  High 
Schools  of  Commerce  found  in  Europe,  and  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  School  Committee  to  surround  it  with  quarters,  teachers, 
traditions  and  a  course  of  study  such  as  would  attract  and  train 
a  worthy  group  of  young  men. 

Since  the  school  is  free  from  college  entrance  requirements 
or  other  limiting  agencies,  it  can  make  its  chief  concern  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual.  The  school  is  regarded  as  made  up 
of  individuals  not  classes.  The  course  of  study  is  flexible  and 
at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive  that  a  serious  minded  boy 
can  find  himself  assisted  into  almost  any  field  of  useful  work 
without  loss  of  time  or  motion. 

Extra-curriculum  activities  form  the  backbone  of  the  under- 
graduate life  of  the  school,  and  around  them  a  healthy  school 
spirit  is  fostered.  The  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  with  the 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  pupil's  initiative,  gives  him 
a  most  healthy  start  in  his  life's  work.  The  school  tries  sin- 
cerely not  only  to  prepare  each  boy  to  meet  the  world  face  to 
face  with  a  strong  heart  and  a  well-trained  mind,  but  it  goes 
out  into  the  world  with  him,  helping  him  place  himself  where  he 
can  work  to  the  best  advantage  of  himself  and  that  of  the 
community.    The  pupil  is  asked  to  choose  at  the  end  of  the 
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second  year  one  of  the  following  three  courses:  merchandising 
(buying  and  selling),  clerical  (emphasizing  stenography), 
and  accountancy. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  four  years  a  boy  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  essentials  of  business  —  he  knows  enough  about  some  side 
of  business  activity  to  be  of  immediate  use  to  his  employer,  and 
he  has  had  sufficient  practical  experience  to  enable  him  to  make 
an  intelligent  choice  of  the  type  of  career  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted,  thus  guarding  against  the  mistakes  so  likely  to  attend 
complete  inexperience. 

3.  The  Boston  Continuation  School. 
In  1909  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  first  took  action 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools.  Early 
in  1910  classes  were  organized  for  young  persons  employed  in 
the  shoe  and  leather  and  dry  goods  industries  and  in  department 
stores. 

Acting  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  805,  Acts  of  1913. 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston  established  compulsory 
continuation  schools  for  all  minors  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  obtaining  employment  certificates  after 
January  1,  1914. 

By  chapter  281  of  the  Acts  of  1919,  the  existing  law  was 
amended  and  since  that  time  all  pupils  in  Massachusetts  are 
required  to  complete  the  sixth  grade  before  they  may  leave 
school  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate.  Chapter  311  of 
the  Acts  of  1919  made  continuation  schools  compulsory  through- 
out the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  all  communities  which  em- 
ployed two  hundred  or  more  minors  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen,  provided  that  those  communities  accept 
the  law  by  the  adoption  of  a  referendum  at  the  state  election 
of  November  4,  1919.  This  referendum  was  adopted  in 
Boston  and  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  The 
expenses  of  these  schools  are  assumed  jointly  by  the  state  and 
the  city  or  town,  each  paying  approximately  one-half  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance. 

The  school  aims  to  equip  juvenile  wage  earners  to  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  required  of  them  as  law-abiding, 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens.  It  aims  "to  help 
employed  youth  to  make  immediate  and  prospective  adjust- 
ments (social,  civic  or  economic)  from  their  status  as  full-time 
pupils  to  that  of  responsible  wage-earning  citizens."  This 
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means  the  development  of  skills,  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  such  industrial  virtues  as  honesty, 
neatness,  courtesy,  punctuality,  reliability,  industry,  initiative, 
rhrift.  obedience,  co-operation  and  loyalty. 

The  activities  of  the  school  are  as  follows:  Boys'  Division: 
machine  shop  work,  woodworking,  bookbinding,  printing, 
electricity,  sheet  metal  work.  Girls9  Division:  power  machine 
operating,  cooking,  millinery,  dressmaking,  novelty  work. 

In  both  divisions  there  are  classes  in  typewriting,  bookkeep- 
ing, office  and  business  practice.  Likewise,  there  is  an  entry 
and  out-of-work  class  in  each  division.  The  classes  meet  from 
S  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.  during  the  time  in  which 
the  day  schools  are  in  session.  Each  teacher  has  a  four-hour 
teaching;  day.  In  addition  to  the  four-hour  teaching  day. 
each  teacher  is  required  to  do  two  hours  of  follow-up  work. 
This  follow-up  work  is  of  a  twofold  character.  It  consists 
first,  of  visits  to  employers,  and  second,  of  visits  to  the 
home. 

The  shops  in  the  schools  are  equipped  with  man-size  ma- 
chinery, and  exercise  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
commercial  if  not  marketable  product  is  expected  wherever 
possible. 

In  the  Continuation  School  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  is  the  employ- 
ment department.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  department  and  the  business  men  of  the 
city  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  realization  that  both 
school  and  employer  have  a  kindly  interest  in  his  welfare  and 
are  working  hand  in  hand  in  his  behalf  has  a  sobering  influence 
on  many  a  young  worker.  That  the  great  majority  of  employers 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  present  and  future  of  the  Continua- 
tion School  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  last  year  1,471  employers 
sought  their  workers  through  the  employment  department  of 
this  school  and  3,370  placements  were  made. 

In  the  Girls'  Division,  in  co-operation  with  the  W.  F.  Schraffl 
Company,  two  groups  of  ninety-five  girls  each  are  attending 
the  Continuation  School  on  alternate  weeks,  doing  regular 
work  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  intermediate 
school,  and  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  of  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts.  These  girls  are  selected  by  the  company  for 
preferment  in  the  factory  contingent  upon  the  completion  of 
intermediate  school  work. 
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BOSTON  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
Number  Belonging.  1926=1927. 


Sept. 
3598 


Oct. 
4190 


Nov. 
4172 


Dec. 
3966 


Jan. 
3733 


Feb. 
3603 


Mar. 
3468 


Apr. 
3ii2 


May 
3241 


June 
3021 


BOSTON  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
Monthly  Placements.  1926=1927. 


Sept. 
406 


Oct. 
343 


Nov 
325 


Dec. 
201 


Jan. 
309 


Feb. 
168 


Mar. 
197 


Apr. 

238 


May 
197 


June 
193 
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425         889  1067  887         1028         918  1189         810         QOQ  013 

4.    Boston  Trade  School  fou  Boys. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  was  created  by  vote  of  the  School 
Committee  on  April  3,  1911,  and  began  work  March  IS,  1912. 
It  was  housed  in  the  Brimmer  Schoolhouse  on  Common  street 
until  the  fall  of  1917,  when  it  was  transferred  to  its  present 
specially  constructed  building  on  Parker  street. 

The  lay-out  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  comprises  a  main 
building,  two  shop  wings,  power  plant,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Ira  Allen  Building  adjacent. 

The  school  is  organized  into  trade  departments.  The  school 
calendar  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  schools  although 
the  day  extends  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  student 
day  is  divided  equally  between  academic  work  and  shop  work, 
one-half  the  school  at  all  times  being  in  the  shop. 
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The  academic  instructors  are  all  college  graduates  with 
years  of  teaching  experience,  and  the  trade  instructors  are  all 
practical  men  taken  from  industry. 

The  school  is  a  secondary  school  of  the  vocational  type. 
The  long  school  day  makes  it  possible  to  give  quite  as  many 
hours  per  week  to  academic  work  as  are  given  in  secondary 
schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  boys  who  are  to  enter 
industrial  life  in  the  essentials  of  the  trade,  to  instruct  them 
in  those  subjects  closely  related  to  the  trade  and  to  give  them 
such  general  instruction  as  shall  make  for  efficiency,  self- 
improvement  and  good  citizenship.  In  short,  the  school  aims 
to  give  the  boy  a  trade  training  that  he  could  not  possibly 
secure  if  he  began  work  as  an  unskilled  apprentice,  and  to 
provide  an  academic  course  of  instruction  in  the  usual  studies 
of  a  secondary  school  (with  the  exception  of  foreign  languages) 
that  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  self-directed  study  after  leaving 
school. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Boston  Trade  School  does  not  fit 
for  college,  nevertheless  its  graduates  may  enter  Wentworth 
Institute,  Lowell  Institute  for  Industrial  Foremen,  co-opera- 
tive engineering  schools,  such  as  are  conducted  by  Northeastern 
and  Tufts  Colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  like  purpose  and 
character. 

In  each  study  selection  is  made  of  topics  most  closely  related 
to  teach  trade  and  in  teaching  those  topics  the  shops  become, 
so  far  as  needed,  laboratories  for  illustration  and  experimenta- 
tion. In  short,  the  distinguishing  features  of  instruction  in  a 
trade  school  are  selective  courses  and  close  correlation  between 
classroom  theory  and  shop  practice.  In  addition,  the  pupils 
have  special  instructors  in  music,  military  drill,  general  athletics 
and  competitive  sports. 

The  policy  is  to  have  a  liberal  number  of  trades  with  a  limited 
number  of  students  in  each,  rather  than  to  have  large  depart- 
ments that  might,  by  overcrowding,  turn  out  a  supply  of  crafts- 
men in  excess  of  the  demand.  Only  skilled  trades  with  liberal 
educational  content  are  taught. 

At  present,  the  school  offers  courses  in  automobile  mechanics, 
cabinet  making,  carpentry,  electricity,  forging  and  welding, 
machine  practice,  masonry,  painting  and  decorating,  plumb- 
ing, printing,  sheet  metal  work,  steam  and  power  plant  piping. 
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The  work  of  each  shop  is  on  useful,  commercial  products, 
and  in  the  manufacturing  processes  the  usual  shop  methods 
are  pursued. 

The  equipment  in  each  department  (or  trade)  is  such  as  to 
enable  the  conducting  of  productive  shops  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  genuine  experience.  Heretofore  the  school  has  been 
unable  to  admit  all  its  applicants  due  to  lack  of  either  room  or 
equipment,  but  with  the  completion  of  the  new  shop  wing  this 
difficult}7  has  been  removed. 

Over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  pupils  enter  the  trades  for 
which  they  prepare  themselves  and  for  several  years  past  every 
June  graduate  has  been  at  work  July  1. 

By  the  State  Board  requirements,  students  in  the  Boston 
Trade  School  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age  and  be  able  to 
show  that  they  are  capable  of  profiting  by  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  School  Committee  supplements  this  by  a  requirement  that 
the  applicant  for  admission  shall  have  completed  satisfactorily 
the  eighth  grade.  The  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the 
State  Board  makes  the  following  statements  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  student  in  a  state-aided  school  of  this 
kind :  the  boy  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age ;  he  should 
have  a  grammar  school  education;  he  should  be  mechanically 
inclined;  he  should  not  be  a  backward  boy;  he  should  have 
no  mental,  moral  or  physical  handicap. 

In  addition  to  the  day  classes,  evening  classes  are  open  to 
men  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  in 
the  trade  for  which  they  seek  instruction.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  evening  classes  to  help  men  who  are  in  the  trade  but  not  to 
help  the  inexperienced  into  the  trade.  The  object  of  these 
classes  is  to  give  the  apprentices  an  opportunity  to  learn  what 
they  cannot  acquire  from  the  trade  alone.  For  example,  they 
may  be  getting  a  very  restricted  experience  in  shop  work, 
whereas,  in  school  they  will  be  given  an  all  round  experience  on 
all  the  machines  of  a  well-equipped  shop.  They  are  also  taught 
drawing,  science  and  mathematics,  to  supplement  the  shop 
work  which  they  are  getting  during  their  day  employment. 

In  a  few  years,  attendance  upon  these  classes  has  increased 
from  less  than  fifty  to  over  sixteen  hundred. 

The  school  is  beginning  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  on 
the  part  of  industry  for  the  teaching  of  apprentices  while  under 
pay. 
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These  classes  may  be  conducted  on  any  day  of  the  week, 
including  Saturday,  during  or  after  school  hours.  The  novel 
feature  of  this  kind  of  training  is  that  the  industries  furnish 
the  classrooms  and  necessary  equipment  for  the  work,  the  school 
paying  the  cost  of  instruction. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  general  co- 
operation between  the  public  schools  and  industry  for  the 
extension  of  an  adequate  system  of  apprenticeship  training. 

5.    Trade  School  for  Girls. 

Since  the  summer  of  190±.  when  it  was  founded  by  a  group 
of  public-spirited  women,  this  school  has  been  u  teaching  people 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  "  which  is  the  "very  pith  of  civiliza- 
tion/' In  these  years  the  enrollment  has  increased  from 
fourteen  to  over  a  thousand  and  the  trades  from  two  to  twelve . 
Thousands  of  women  trained  in  the  school  may  be  found  in 
business  houses,  conducting  their  own  establishments,  or  as 
teachers  of  many  different  arts  and  crafts. 

True  to  its  original  ideal,  the  Trade  School  continues  to 
admit  an  applicant  on  any  school  day  in  a  twelve-month  school 
year  and  to  give  her  the  individual  instruction  needed.  The 
whole  plan  of  instruction  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  is  based 
upon  the  interests,  the  need,  and  the  objective  of  the  individual 
student.  Each  girl  entering  the  school  is  given  an  exploratory 
experience  to  enable  her  to  select  the  peculiar  work  that  she 
prefers  and  in  which  she  considers  herself  best  fitted  to  succeed. 
If  not  successful  in  her  first  choice  she  may  try,  again  and  again, 
different  lines  of  work,  until  she  finally  finds  herself  aiming 
toward  some  particular  trade  with  reasonable  prospects  of 
achievement.  Sometimes  she  needs  to  try  out  several  types  of 
work  before  she  is  correctly  adjusted  as  to  sight,  hearing,  body- 
structure,  and  nervous  temperament.  Each  full-time  student 
chooses,  from  the  six  courses  offered,  a  trade  at  which  she  spends 
three-fourths  of  her  school  time,  the  remaining  one-fourth  being 
given  to  various  forms  of  related  academic  work.  The  indus- 
trial courses  are  as  follows:  1.  machine  operating:  on  house- 
hold furnishings,  underwear,  smocks,  uniforms  and  house 
dresses:  special  machines. —  hemstitching,  tucking,  overlock, 
overedge,  embroidery  and  buttonhole.  2,  dressmaking:  cut- 
ting, fitting  and  draping  of  women's,  misses  and  children's 
garments:  making,  trimming,  smocking,  braiding,  beading 
and  embroidery.    3.  millinery:  hand  and  machine  made  hats. 
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frame  making,  trimming  and  designing,  hand  and  machine 
made  trimmings.  4,  catering:  cooking,  preserving  and  cold 
pack  canning;  buying,  planning  of  menus,  serving  and  lunch- 
room management.  5,  trade  design:  sketching,  coloring, 
lettering,  and  illustrating,  card  and  poster,  millinery  and 
costume  design.  6,  commercial  arts  and  crafts:  table  and 
window  decorations,  lamp  shades,  toys,  plain  and  fancy  boxes, 
fancy  dress. 

The  academic  work  includes:  spoken  and  written  English, 
business  forms  and  practice,  buying  and  selling,  sketching  and 
coloring,  personal  and  shop  hygiene,  citizenship. 

In  the  evening  classes,  and  in  day  classes  where  there  are 
vacancies,  extension  courses  are  offered  to  working  women 
who  wish  further  training  or  who  seek  to  gain  some  special 
skill  in  operations  related  to  their  daily  occupations. 

The  Trade  School  is  in  reality  a  group  of  business  houses 
with  productive  shops  whose  most  important  product  is  self- 
reliant,  intelligent,  well-trained  business  girls,  willing  to  work. 

The  stress  laid  upon  beauty  of  design  and  perfection  of 
workmanship  carried  through  every  program  of  the  school  — 
whether  it  be  the  making  of  confections  in  clothing,  millinery, 
dress  accessories,  or  eatables  —  has  been  one  of  the  means  of 
opening  the  doors  of  the  most  exclusive  shops  to  our  girls. 
Many  of  these  girls,  now  forewomen,  fitters,  or  in  business  for 
themselves,  telephone  to  the  school  for  their  workers,  so  that 
only  in  rare  instances  is  it  necessary  to  seek  a  place  for  a  girl 
needing  a  position.  In  fact,  at  busy  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  for  our  trained  workers 
in  certain  lines.  But  of  all  the  products  which  the  school 
sends  out  into  the  community  each  year  most  pride  is  taken 
in  the  girls  who  become  teachers,  passing  on  the  ideals  of  good 
workmanship,  honest  dealing,  and  clean  living  which  the  school 
has  always  striven  to  uphold. 

At  the  same  time,  Trade  School  girls  have  demonstrated 
over  and  over'  again  that  the  successful  business  woman  is 
often  the  most  successful  homemaker. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  has  said: 

Boston  is  different.  The  Trade  School  for  Girls 
is  simply  "  different."  We  have  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  this  remarkable  school  since  its  beginning 
in  1904,  until  recently  circumstances  gave  us  a  day  in 
its  wonderful  new  home  in  which  a  thousand  girls  a 
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year  improve  the  opportunity  to  become  skilled 
workers  with  the  added  graces  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. There  is  nowhere  such  a  home  for  a  trade 
school  for  girls  as  is  this  palatial  building  at  the  gate- 
way to  Boston's  beautiful  Fenway.  Xo  young  ladies 
in  an  equisite  private  school,  preparing  for  college 
or  for  a  place  in  society,  have  a  more  beautiful,  more 
artistic,  nobler  setting  for  their  school  life  than  have 
these  girls  from  the  everyday  life  of  Boston,  who  are 
studying  and  working  day  by  day  in  order  to  become 
skilled  workers  in  the  industries  of  the  city.  We  wish 
to  emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  colorful  atmosphere 
which  has  been  created  about  these  girls  who  are 
"learning  to  earn."    Boston  is  different. 

6.    The  Horacp:  Manx  School  for  the  Deaf. 

{The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  comprises  one  prin- 
cipal, one  assistant  principal,  fourteen  assistants,  and  five  teachers 
<>f  cookery,  sewing,  manual  training,  printing,  and  millinery.) 

Fifty-eight  years  ago,  on  November  10,  1869,  the  Boston 
School  Committee  opened  a  small  day  school  for  deaf  children, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Mr.  Dexter  S.  King,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  the  chief  mover  in  the  project,  believed 
that  a  deaf  child  needed  father  and  mother  and  home  just  as 
much  as  any  other  child,  and  deplored  the  custom  of  segregat- 
ing the  deaf  in  institutions  where  their  defects  were  emphasized 
and  their  likeness  to  the  rest  of  the  world  minimized,  instead 
of  keeping  them  at  home,  where  they  belonged. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  then,  as  now,  alive  to  the 
superiority  of  a  natural  home  to  an  artificial  one,  approved 
the  new  school,  and  asked  admission  for  nonresidents  of  Boston, 
offering  to  share  the  expense  of  all  pupils,  irrespective  of 
residence. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf,  which  is  administered  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  but  supported  entirely  by  the  state,  on  a  per 
capita  tuition  basis.  The  State  Department  of  Education 
controls  the  admissions  and  discharges,  and  sometimes  acts  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  but  assumes  no  direct  control,  leaving 
all  details  to  the  School  Committee. 

There  are  usually  about  one  hundred  fifty  pupils  in  the 
school.    This  number  will  probably  be  increased  by  .50  per 
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•cent  when  the  systematic  testing  of  hearing  by  the  audio- 
meter, now  in  progress  throughout  the  city,  identifies  many 
cases  of  misunderstood  backwardness  as  deafness,  and  when 
the  completion  of  the  beautiful  new  Horace  Mann  Building 
will  make  the  work  of  the  school  more  attractive. 

Three  classes  of  children  need  to  attend  a  school  for  the 
deaf, —  those  born  deaf  or  made  deaf  by  disease  in  infancy; 
those  who  are  too  hard  of  hearing  to  learn  speech  naturally,  or 
to  make  proper  progress  in  the  ordinary  schools;  and  those 
suddenly  deafened  by  disease  or  accident,  who  retain  normal 
speech,  but  cannot  understand  the  speech  of  others  until  lip- 
reading  restores  them  to  more  or  less  normal  intercourse. 

The  oral  method  has  obtained  from  the  first  in  the  school; 
the  School  Committee  so  decreed  in  1869,  and  no  change  in  this 
respect  has  ever  been  contemplated.  Speech  and  lip-reading, 
supplemented  by  writing,  pictured  illustration,  and  natural 
gestures  in  the  earliest  years,  little  by  little  serve  to  build  up  a 
sufficient  body  of  language  to  permit  the  pupils  to  proceed  in  the 
acquirement  of  an  elementary  education  approximating  that  of 
normal  children. 

It  is  evident  that  each  child  must  receive  much  individual 
attention,  and  the  School  Committee,  recognizing  this,  allows 
a  teacher  to  every  ten  pupils,  exclusive  of  principal  and  assistant 
principal,  and  is  generous  as  to  special  assistance  in  emergencies. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  need  a  highly  specialized  training. 
Those  of  the  present  staff  have  either  obtained  this  training  in 
the  school  itself,  or  in  normal  training  classes  elsewhere.  Train- 
ing alone,  though,  does  not  make  a  teacher  of  the  deaf;  to  it 
must  be  added  sympathy  and  devotion  and  a  true  missionary 
spirit;  and  these  qualities  the  Horace  Mann  teachers  seem  to 
possess  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  school  is  unusually  fortunate  in  having  as  the  regular 
school  physician  an  otologist  of  repute  who  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  health  problems  concerned  with  deafness,  and  also  tests 
the  hearing. 

Teachers  of  manual  and  household  arts  do  not  require  the 
same  specialized  training  to  enable  them  to  teach  the  deaf. 
Deafness  does  not  affect  manual  dexterity,  and  it  does  tend 
to  the  cultivation  of  keen  habits  of  observation;  so  teachers 
assigned  by  the  departments  of  manual  arts,  and  household 
science  and  arts  are  able  to  care  for  the  usual  elementary  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects  most  efficiently.    It  is  intended,  when  the 
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new  building  is  completed,  to  extend  this  elementary  teaching 
and  prepare  the  pupils  for  actual  trades. 

The  course  of  study  includes  all  the  usual  elementary  subjects 
except  music,  and  adds  to  these  speech  improvement,  lip- 
reading,  voice  training,  cultivation  of  residual  hearing,  and 
rhythm. 

These  last  two  comprise  an  important  part  of  present  day 
effort  to  bring  deaf  children  into  line  with  the  hearing  world 
about  them  and  make  them  more  natural.  It  is  found  that 
many  of  those  apparently  totally  deaf  have  hearing  susceptible 
of  worth-while  training  —  training  which  in  some  cases  enables 
them  to  understand  conversation  at  close  range,  and  in  others 
enables  them  to  hear  their  own  voices  to  the  improvement  of 
their  speech. 

The  methods  employed  in  this  training  have  been  worked 
out  during  recent  years  in  various  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Our  own  school  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement,  under 
the  late  Sarah  Jordan  Monro,  and  has  since  carried  on,  with 
often  surprising  results,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant 
principal,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Henderson.  "  Rhythm,"  so  promi- 
nently featured  in  all  courses  of  study  for  the  deaf,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  effort,  through  awakening  the  dormant  sense 
of  rhythm,  to  establish  rhythmic  habits  and  restore  the  sense 
of  balance  so  often  lacking  in  the  deaf;  all  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  deaf  child  more  normal  in  bearing  and 
movement. 

There  are  nine  grades,  but  the  first  grade  requires  four  years, 
because  of  the  pupils'  lack  of  language  at  admission. 

Except  among  the  younger  children  departmental  teaching 
obtains  and  is  thought  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  habituating 
the  pupils  to  varieties  of  lip-reading  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  different  teachers. 

There  is  no  provision  for  secondary  education  for  the  deaf  in 
Massachusetts.  The  older  pupils  often  attend  the  ordinary 
high  schools  successfully,  and  many  girls  prepare  to  earn  their 
living  at  the  Girls'  Trade  School.  The  majority  of  the  boys 
go  to  work  upon  graduation.  It  is  difficult  to  place  the  deaf  in 
occupations,  but  after  the  adjustment  is  once  made  they  usually 
make  good.  The  concentration  and  habits  of  attention  learned 
at  school  make  them  valuable  workmen.  The  school  and  the 
department  of  vocational  guidance  work  together  for  placement. 
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A  plan  of  home  visiting,  privately  financed,  is  maintained  in 
the  school  and  is  of  great  value.  Those  regular  teachers  who 
wish  to  do  so  visit  the  pupils  in  their  homes  on  Saturdays  and 
during  vacations,  and  give  lessons  in  the  presence  of  the 
family.  These  lessons  are  intended  as  demonstrations,  to 
show  the  home-folk  what  they  ought  to  expect  of  the  deaf 
child,  and  how  they  may  help  him.  A  social  call  before  or 
after  the  lesson  enables  the  visitor  to  bring  back  to  the  school 
a  picture  of  the  child's  social  background  which  is  of  infinite 
future  value.  Every  city  school  for  the  deaf  finds  itself  func- 
tioning as  an  information  bureau,  a  social  service  clearing- 
house, and  an  employment  office  —  not  only  for  its  own  past 
pupils,  but  for  the  city  and  country  at  large. 

7.    Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  (For  Boys). 

(The  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  comprises  one  assistant 
in  charge,  four  assistants  and  one  shop  foreman.) 

The  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  was  established  by  the 
School  Committee  January  5,  1915,  under  chapter  538  of  the 
Acts  of  1914.  Habitual  truants,  absentees,  and  school  offenders 
are  sent  to  the  school.  Formerly  these  boys  were  sent  to  the 
Parental  School  in  West  Roxbury,  but  this  was  abolished  when 
the  new  school  was  established.  By  the  former  plan  institu- 
tional life  was  provided  for  the  boys,  but  by  the  new  method 
a  school  was  established  far  removed  from  their  respective 
school  districts  but  with  the  privilege  of  living  at  home. 

Failure  to  attend  the  Disciplinary  Day  School  calls  for  the 
commitment  of  that  boy  through  court  action  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Training  School  at  North  Chelmsford. 

The  disciplinary  school  is  located  at  300  Walnut  avenue, 
Roxbury,  in  the  beautiful  so-called  Morrison  estate.  The 
great  stone  mansion  on  the  ground,  with  its  massive  carved 
hardwood  doors  and  staircases,  has  been  made  over  into  a 
school.  The  five  or  six  acres  surrounding  it,  shaded  by  beauti- 
ful trees  and  bushes,  satisfy  the  longing  many  truants  have 
for  country  life.  Not  far  from  Franklin  Park,  it  gives  the 
boys  an  opportunity  to  roam  through  the  park  and  become 
familiar  with  the  birds  and  animals,  the  flowers  and  trees  — 
and  to  learn  to  love  and  observe  growing  things. 

The  school  was  designed  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the 
child  —  not  his  detriment;  designed  to  lay  a  foundation  on 
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which  may  be  built  an  honorable  career  for  some  under-privi- 
leged or  unfortunate  child.  From  a  school  with  only  one 
teacher  it  has  grown  to  its  present  size,  a  school  with  six  teachers. 

The  school  aims  to  offer  these  youthful  offenders  every  aid 
and  assistance  to  embrace  virtuous  lives,  and  by  environment 
and  training,  both  mental  and  moral,  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming inmates  of  state  institutions.  Not  only  their  minds 
but  their  hearts  and  consciences  must  be  trained. 

Truancy  in  itself  is  not  a  crime  but  it  is  a  condition  very 
fruitful  in  the  production  of  criminals.  The  child  who  shirks 
his  present  duty  at  school  is  apt  to  become  in  later  years  a 
malingerer  and  criminal.  The  school  plans  to  cure  this  con- 
dition and  provide  a  way  whereby  these  boys  may  be  cared 
for  and  transformed  into  useful  citizens  without  the  stigma 
of  a  court  sentence. 

A  kind,  watchful  observation  and  care  is  the  treatment  for 
these  youthful  offenders,  for  correction  and  prevention  are 
better  than  punishment.  Statistics  have  proved  that  in 
practically  every  case  of  serious  delinquency,  truancy  has  been 
the  first  violation  of  the  law  committed  by  that  individual. 
It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  lessening  of  truancy  means  a 
decrease  in  delinquency  and  an  increase  in  the  observance  of 
law  in  general. 

The  school  is,  so  to  speak,  a  hospital  where  boys  morally 
sick  are  not  to  be  degraded  or  pampered,  but  treated;  not  to  be 
punished  simply  for  punishment's  sake,  but  restricted  in  their 
liberty  for  the  welfare  of  society,  yet  afforded  every  opportunity 
for  moral  development. 

The  school  admits  only  boys.  They  are  sent  to  the  school 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  range  in  age  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years.  They  are  admitted  from  all  grades  and  from  the  Contin- 
uation School. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  from  an  attendance  officer  that 
a  boy  is  deemed  an  habitual  school  offender,  the  chief  attend- 
ance officer  shall  report  the  same  to  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  attendance  department  who  shall 
consider  the  advisability  of  placing  such  child  in  a  disciplinary 
school,  and  may,  if  such  action  be  deemed  advisable,  authorize 
the  chief  attendance  officer  to  make  such  transfer. 

Car  tickets  are  furnished  to  those  who  have  a  long  distance  to 
travel.    The  ride  to  and  from  the  school  on  the  street  cars 
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satisfies  their  wanderlust  and  we  find  that  running  away  from 
home  practically  disappears  after  the  boys  have  been  in  the 
school  a  short  time. 

The  primary  children  are  usually  overgrown  or  over  age  for 
their  grades.  Here  are  found  the  greatest  number  of  runaways 
and  " bunkers."    They  have  no  fear. 

The  boys  in  the  higher  grades  are  usually  those  who  have 
reached  their  mental  limit.  Many  of  them  are  children  for 
whom  grade  work  is  a  little  beyond  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
and  who,  as  a  consequence,  react  with  great  exaggeration. 
Educational  achievement  produces  an  unfortunate  reaction  and 
they  run  away  from  their  books.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
boys  who  do  like  school  work  and  want  to  go  on  and  be  grad- 
uated. Many  of  them  are.  They  have  had  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  some  kind  or  perhaps  have  taken  a  dislike  for  one  subject 
or  certain  phases  of  the  work.  After  the  "storm"  is  over  they 
settle  down  and  find  themselves. 

The  boys  from  the  Continuation  School  are  those  whose 
certificates  have  been  revoked  because  of  failure  to  attend  the 
required  number  of  hours  each  week.  These  boys,  fast  growing 
into  manhood,  are  made  to  realize  that  our  schools  look  askance 
on  the  transgressor  of  the  law  and  that  while  young  they  must 
learn  the  seriousness  of  disobedience  to  law. 

To  send  a  child  to  the  Disciplinary  School  in  many  cases  is 
not  a  matter  of  punishment  but  of  adjustment.  These  boys 
are  misfits  in  our  system  of  education,  and  because  they  are 
misfits,  due  mostly  to  home  conditions,  they  have  taken  up 
their  lives  on  the  street,  absenting  themselves  from  school  and 
violating  the  rules  and  regulations.  Of  course  their  example  is 
most  injurious  to  the  children  in  the  community  in  which  they 
reside  and  they  are  injuring  themselves  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally;  therefore  they  must  be  isolated. 

The  teachers  in  the  school  have  been  chosen  from  the  grades. 
They  have  shown  natural  adaptation  in  the  handling  of  boys 
of  this  type,  having  had  varied  experience  with  the  delinquent. 
Besides  the  fundamentals  each  teacher  is  placed  in  charge 
of  an  extra-curriculum  activity  in  which  a  group  of  boys 
participates. 

The  program  of  the  school  is  varied,  flexible,  understandable 
and  interesting  to  all  the  boys.  To  cover  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  course  of  study  for  the  grades  is  the  aim  in  aca- 
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demic  work.  The  classes  average  fifteen  pupils  to  a  teacher 
and  with  small  groups  much  individual  work  can  be  given. 

At  one  end  of  the  estate  is  a  stone  barn  which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  fully  equipped  shop, — a  diversified  shop, —  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  Boston.  It  has  complete  machine  equipment 
for  such  various  pursuits  as  woodworking,  sheet  metal,  machine 
work,  printing  and  electricity.  The  boys  like  to  get  out  in  the 
open  and  the  walk  to  and  from  the  shop  satisfies  this  longing. 
They  show  great  interest  here  for  they  follow  the  pursuit  they 
like  best  and  to  which  they  seem  adapted.  Here  they  learn 
the  great  lesson  of  application  and  the  finished  product  is  the 
reward.  They  learn  what  hard  work  and  industry  can  do. 
Every  boy  in  the  school  goes  to  the  shop.  The  younger  boys 
like  to  do  what  the  older  boys  do  (they  feel  much  more  grown 
up  than  they  really  are  —  due  to  street  life)  and  the  chance 
given  them  to  do  something  they  like  arouses  their  interest  in 
school.  Most  of  the  kitchen  equipment  has  been  made  in 
the  shop,  such  as  a  supply  closet,  tables,  benches,  trays, 
drainers,  etc. 

The  boys  are  taught  how  to  cook.  Why  is  this  done?  We 
found  we  were  trying  to  teach  hungry,  ill-nourished,  children. 
Physically,  mentally,  morally,  nothing  worth-while  could  be 
accomplished  with  a  condition  like  that.  Then,  again,  many 
boys  had  lost  interest  in  their  homes.  It  was  with  the  idea  of 
leading  the  boy  back  again  to  his  own  fireside  and  to  arouse 
his  interest  around  home  that  cooking  was  introduced. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  program  appeals  to  the  boys  as  this 
department  does.  Three  classes  go  to  the  kitchen  daily.  The 
first  group  buys,  prepares  and  cooks  the  food.  The  second 
group  continues  the  cooking,  prepares  the  counter  and  sells  the 
food.  This  is  done  in  cafeteria  form.  The  third  group  does 
the  house-cleaning.  Food  is  sold  at  cost  and  the  menu  changed 
each  day.  Money  that  used  to  be  spent  on  smokes  and  movies 
is  now  spent  in  buying  well-seasoned,  wholesome,  home-cooked 
food.  The  boys  wash  and  iron  their  own  caps  and  aprons.  At 
first  they  refused  to  buy  the  soup  or  drink  the  cocoa,  they  looked 
only  for  dessert,  but  with  training  they  have  learned  to  eat  and 
like  nourishing  food  and  a  change  has  been  noticed  in  the  health 
of  many  of  the  boys.  In  the  recent  survey  for  anemic  children, 
taken  by  the  state  nurses,  only  5  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
under  weight. 
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The  boys  cook  at  home  and  show  delight  in  what  they  learn, 
for  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  keep  house,  since  the  mothers 
work.  Cooking  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  catering, 
restaurant  and  hotel  work. 

A  well-stocked  cabinet  with  many  jars  of  tomatoes,  corn, 
beets,  and  beans  can  be  seen  in  the  kitchen.  These  were 
done  up  by  the  cold-pack  process  by  the  boys  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October.  These  vegetables  were  raised  in  the 
school  garden.  The  gardening  division  of  the  school  is  doing 
very  valuable  work.  The  boys  of  the  agricultural  course  of 
the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  have  planted  these  vegetables 
and  have  cared  for  the  gardens  throughout  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. In  the  fall  the  vegetables  are  ready  to  pick  and  the 
gardens  are  then  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  school.  The 
boys  are  led  to  observe  and  love  growing  things.  Many  of  the 
vegetables  are  served  during  the  lunch  period  in  the  early  fall. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  playground  work.  The 
spacious  grounds  afford  ample  room  for  soccer,  baseball,  croquet 
and  tennis.  They  are  learning  how  to  play.  Self-control  must 
be  taught.  Character  development  is  ever  to  the  front,  for  no 
boy  is  allowed  in  the  field  unless  he  has  done  well  in  his  studies, 
presents  a  neat  appearance,  and  has  a  high  standard  in  conduct, 
attendance,  and  punctuality.  There  are  days  when  classes 
average  100  per  cent,  for  a  boy  loves  to  play.  They  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  under  firm  but  fair  discipline.  It  should  be  work 
in  work  time  and  play  in  play  time,  for  it  is  contrast  that  gives 
joy  to  life.  No  one  is  happier  than  the  child  who  has  played 
the  wrong  way  but  having  found  a  friend  in  a  faithful  teacher 
has  been  firmly  but  gently  led  to  find  himself  through  the  right 
kind  of  discipline. 

This  year  the  after-school  playground  work  has  been  added. 
The  boys  go  to  Franklin  Park  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  playground  instructor.  This  has  filled  in  their  leisure 
hours  in  a  worthy  way  for  it  takes  them  out  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  instead  of  in  the  commercialized  amusement  places. 

Most  of  the  pupils  are  from  broken  homes  where  one  or  both 
parents  are  dead  or  separated,  or  from  homes  where  the  mother 
is  working.  They  have  not  received  the  love  and  affection  of 
devoted  parents  in  the  environment  of  a  normal  home.  Many 
of  them  are  lonely  and  neglected  and  resort  to  wilful  disobedi- 
ence as  a  means  of  asserting  their  individuality.    The  lure  of  the 
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street  gang  is  strong  and  the  wanderlust  is  ever  there.  They 
run  away  from  humble  homes  and  also  from  good,  comfortable 
homes.  You  ask  them  why  they  run  away  and  they  cannot  tell 
you;  they  do  not  know. 

During  the  present  school  term  of  1926-27  we  have  enrolled 
226  boys:  15  per  cent  of  these  boys  have  no  mother,  15  per  cent 
have  no  father,  3  per  cent  have  lost  both  parents,  3  per  cent  are 
children  of  divorced  parents,  32  per  cent  have  mothers  working. 
3  per  cent  have  been  placed  with  guardians  who  are  working ;  a 
total  of  71  per  cent  lack  normal  home  life;  29  per  cent  are  from 
homes  where  both  parents  are  living  and  only  the  father  work- 
ing. Of  these,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  8  per  cent  of  the  parent  s 
have  chronic  illness. 

The  homes  of  the  boys  show  little  if  any  interest  in  school 
life.  Hardly  could  we  call  many  of  them  homes  —  mere 
shelters  with  nothing  to  indicate  a  home  atmosphere.  But 
that  is  his  home  and  that  is  where  he  wants  to  be  and  that 
is  where  he  should  be  kept  no  matter  how  humble,  for  it  is 
far  better  than  the  best  regulated  institution. 

To  aim  constantly  at  reducing  the  number  of  institutional 
commitments,  to  aid  in  keeping  family  ties  unbroken,  to 
guide  and  influence  the  under-privileged  and  the  susceptible 
to  better  conduct  is  our  hope  and  our  goal. 

During  1924-25,  158  boys  were  enrolled:  14  per  cent  were 
sent  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School  and  11  per  cent  to 
Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School,  Shirley. 

During  1925-26,  187  boys  were  enrolled:  14  per  cent  were 
sent  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School  and  7  per  cent  to 
Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School,  Shirley. 

During  1926-27,  226  boys  were  enrolled:  8  per  cent  were 
sent  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School  and  6  per  cent  to 
Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School,  Shirley. 

The  highest  per  cent  of  these  boys  have  been  sent  along 
the  road  to  health,  wealth  and  happiness;  along  the  road  of 
good  citizenship. 

8.    Special  Classes  (Sub-Normal  Mentality). 

(The  Department  of  Special  Classes  comprises  one  director, 
one  assistant  director,  four  masters'  assistants,  special  classes,  and 
one  hundred  and  three  assistants,  special  classes.) 

Twenty- eight  years  ago  (January,  1899),  the  first  special  class 
was  formed  in  Boston.    Growth  in  those  early  years  was  slow. 
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so  that  thirteen  years  later  only  eight  additional  classes  had 
been  organized.  Since  1912  there  has  been  an  ever -increasing 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  retarded  child  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  he  must  be  considered  a  special  problem,  to  be  solved 
by  special  methods.  It  is  now  recognized  that  if  these  pupils 
are  selected  early,  placed  in  small  groups  under  a  trained 
teacher,  much  may  be  done  for  them,  and  that  the  regular 
grades  are  greatly  relieved  by  their  removal. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  backward  child  and  his  parents  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  his  retardation  and  provide  the  right  educa- 
tional opportunity.  He  should  not  be  judged  by  appearances, 
but  should  have  the  attention  of  a  trained  expert,  who  care- 
fully studies  the  individual  child,  considers  his  physical  con- 
dition and  previous  school  history,  and  then  makes  a  diagnosis. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  nineteen  classes,  in  which  over 
eighteen  hundred  pupils  are  given  the  academic,  manual  and 
physical  work  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  the  children  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools  are  unable  to  profit  by  regular  graded  school  work. 
Thus  an  increased  number  of  classes  are  needed  to  care  for 
pupils  of  the  improvable  type  and  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  the  state  law. 

The  children  reported  as  needing  special  class  work  are  of 
two  types:  First,  children  of  such  low  mentality  that  they 
cannot  profit  by  public  school  attendance,  but  who  should  be 
kept  at  home  or  cared  for  at  one  of  the  excellent  state  schools; 
second,  children  who  have  not  succeeded  under  ordinary  class- 
room instruction,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  educable,  pro- 
vided their  work  is  adapted  to  their  mental  attainments. 
Special  classes  in  Boston  are  designed  for  improvable  pupils 
of  the  second  type. 

Usually,  a  special  classroom  is  in  the  same  building  with  the 
regular  grades  of  normal  children,  and  it  is  selected  for  its 
favorable  conditions  of  light,  heat  and  ventilation.  Many 
rooms  are  equipped  with  movable  seats,  so  that  floor  space  is 
available  for  physical  exercises,  folk  dancing,  etc.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  selection  of  a  teacher  who  is  adaptable, 
sympathetic,  and  quick  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  both  in 
school  and  out. 

The  typical  class  has  fifteen  pupils,  selected  from  the  first 
three  or  four  grades,  ranging  chronologically  from  seven  to 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  mentally  two  or  three  years  retarded. 
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The  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  give  much  individual  attention. 
At  first  it  is  like  the  old-fashioned  district  school  where  every- 
one is  in  a  different  class,  but  gradually  the  groups  are  able  to 
work  together.  The  program  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  formation  of  good 
habits,  and  the  recognition  of  the  individual  differences  and 
disabilities  which  exist  among  backward  pupils,  as  well  as  with 
normal  ones. 

As  the  children  reach  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  they 
need  more  advanced  work  than  is  possible  in  the  single  classes. 
They  are  then  promoted  to  central  schools,  where  the  whole 
building  is  used  for  special  classes.  There  are,  at  present,  six 
such  centers:  The  Frances  E.  Willard  School  for  girls,  at  the 
South  End;  the  Lucy  Stone  School  for  boys  and  girls,  Dorches- 
ter; the  Somerset  Street  School  for  boys  and  the  Elizabeth 
Peabody  School  for  boys  and  girls,  at  the  West  End;  the 
George  T.  Angell  School  for  boys,  in  Roxbury,  and  the  Austin 
School  for  boys,  in  East  Boston. 

No  work  with  the  special-class  children  is  truly  successful 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  careful  follow-up  work.  This  is 
increasingly  needed  when  the  time  comes  for  the  children  to 
leave  school,  and  has  led  to  the  latest  development  in  the 
organization  of  the  special  classes,  namely,  the  after-care  work. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age  when  he  may  legally  go  to 
work,  he  is  given  special  attention  and  help  in  finding  employ- 
ment, and  is  guided  to  the  lines  of  work  for  which  he  is  adapted. 
An  after-care  worker  is  provided  by  the  School  Department 
for  this  purpose.  She  is  known  by  employers  of  unskilled 
labor,  who,  on  her  recommendation,  take  pupils,  with  an 
understanding  of  their  limitations.  As  an  authorized  part  of 
the  school  system,  she  is  the  recognized  link  between  the  home 
and  the  school,  and  is  ever  ready  to  advise  and  encourage 
pupils  and  assist  them  in  their  efforts  towards  partial  or  entire 
self-support. 

A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  secure  employment 
keep  steadily  at  work,  at  good  wages,  with  but  few  changes  of 
occupation. 

The  following  list  shows  the  character  of  employment  of 
high  grade  defective  boys:  Messenger  boys,  assistant  janitors, 
dish  washers,  window  cleaners,  laundry  workers,  grocery  boys, 
waiters,  errand  boys,  workers  in  brush  and  candy  factories, 
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factory  work  that  requires  much  repetition,  cobbling,  boot- 
blacks. The  girls  enter  box  factories,  laundries,  restaurants, 
candy  factories,  and  similar  places. 

This  indicates  that  the  industrial  efficiency  of  many  special 
class  boys  and  girls  may  be  made  available  if  the  right  condi- 
tions are  maintained,  and  that  by  understanding  these  pupils 
and  their  limitations  it  is  possible  to  train  them  to  meet  the 
problems  of  life  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

9.    Speech  Improvement. 
(This  department  comprises  one  assistant  in  charge  and  ten 
assistants.) 

The  mother  of  a  pupil,  by  her  persistent  requests  that  her  son 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  improve  himself,  gave  the  original 
impetus  toward  the  organization  of  the  speech  improvement 
classes  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  The  boy  was  afflicted  with 
a  most  aggravated  form  of  stuttering  and  had  become  a  discip- 
linary problem  in  his  regular  grade  classroom  when  the  solici- 
tude of  the  School  Committee  was  sought  and  obtained. 

In  the  spring  of  1912,  speech  improvement  classes  were 
organized  experimentally  but  since  October  28,  1912,  they  have 
been  conducted  as  a  permanent  agency  for  the  correction  of 
flagrant  speech  difficulties  and  their  cognate  defects. 

The  speech  teacher's  duties  are  manifold.  There  is  one  aim 
constantly  in  view,  namely,  to  so  develop  each  pupil  that  he 
may  proceed  throughout  his  school  life  regularly  as  a  normal, 
happy  pupil,  and  later  enter  business  or  professional  life  safe 
from  deterrent  defects. 

Attendance  has  never  been  made  obligatory;  therefore,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  parents, 
pupils,  regular  grade  teachers  and  principals  in  securing  regular 
attendance.  The  co-operation  of  all  other  agencies  —  nurses, 
family  physician,  department  of  school  hygiene  — ■  has  been 
secured  with  comparative  ease. 

The  policy  of  the  School  Committee  in  assigning  to  the 
speech  improvement  classes  only  experienced,  regular  grade 
teachers,  especially  qualified  for  the  correction  of  children 
laboring  under  serious  mental  and  physical  handicaps,  is  an 
excellent  one.  Apart  from  her  qualifications  for  regular  grade 
work,  the  speech  teacher  must  have  sufficient  musical  educa- 
tion to  be  able  to  conduct  musical  exercises  and  to  determine 
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accurately  the  various  voice  defects  of  any  candidate.  Well- 
chosen  physical  and  speech  games,  ingeniously  employed,  are 
a  potent  aid  to  speech  correction;  hence,  playground  experience 

is  an  asset. 

The  proper  educability  of  the  emotions  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  control  of  the  speech  functions  is  attained  by  dis- 
criminate use  of  suitable  dramatic  literature.  For  the  further- 
ance of  tins  end,  authorized  courses  in  oral  and  dramatic  art 
expression  have  been  taken  by  the  speech  teachers  and  cor- 
related with  other  speech  exercises. 

All  grades  of  the  entire  Boston  school  system,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  college,  are  represented  in  the  speech 
improvement  classes.  Working  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  adult 
students  from  the  professional  and  business  world,  are  also 
admitted. 

The  general  scope  of  the  work  is  so  to  develop  the  speech 
functions  as  to  ensure  normal  speech  in  correlation  with  the 
educational  activities  of  the  regular  grade.  To  attain  this, 
pupils  are  withdrawn  from  their  regular  classrooms  and  assigned 
to  the  speech  centers  for  period  correction,  each  group  averaging 
three  hours  a  school  week.  As  pupils  are  classified,  not  only 
in  regard  to  speech  condition  but  also  as  to  age  and  grade,  a 
variety  of  educational  material  is  necessary.  Each  speech 
center  is  required  to  maintain  an  organization  of  seventy-five 
different  children  each  week  per  teacher,  but  may  accommodate 
one  hundred  and  five.  Each  full-time  center  accommodates 
seven  different  groups  of  fifteen  pupils  each  week.  To  avoid 
penalizing  pupils  for  attendance  at  speech  improvement  classes, 
principals  so  provide  that  the  pupils  may  make  up  their  work. 

Each  new  pupil  is  subjected  to  a  fairly  rigid,  special  examina- 
tion by  the  speech  teacher.  In  case  of  a  stuttering  child,  this 
examination  includes  the  manner  of  breathing,  the  character 
of  the  tone  from  the  larynx,  the  peculiarity  of  enunciation  and, 
above  everything,  his  mental  attitude  and  manner.  There  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  correctly  determining  the  presence  of 
stuttering  and  in  distinguishing  it  from  negligent  lisping  and 
from  cases  of  syllable  or  word  repetitiom  that  occur  in  certain 
nervous  conditions. 

After  the  speech  trouble  has  been  determined,  the  teacher 
divides  her  pupils  into  the  following  groups:  Stutterers; 
organic  lispers;  backward  lispers;  neurotic  lispers,  and  negligent 
lispers. 
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There  are  numerous  other  minor  defects  which,  however, 
produce  major  mental  states  conducive  to  very  much  personal 
uneasiness  and  unhappiness,  namely,  diffidence,  discourage- 
ment, fear,  sadness,  sensitiveness,  ill -temper,  etc.  These 
conditions  receive  careful  attention  and  correction. 

The  Boston  public  schools  are  giving  these  children  new 
life,  new  hope,  new  ambition,  and  new  virtues  by  an  honest 
acknowledgment  of  speech  defects,  by  effective  systematic 
organization,  by  careful  classification  of  defects,  by  identifi- 
cation with  the  department  of  school  hygiene,  by  follow-up 
work,  by  co-operation  with  the  regular  grade  teacher,  and, 
finally,  by  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  correction  which  frees 
the  children  from  the  bugbear  of  isolation,  ridicule,  and 
retardation. 

During  the  school  year  1926-27  the  total  registration  in 
the  speech  improvement  classes  was  2,322,  and  the  average 
membership  was  1,705.  The  total  number  of  classes  was  106, 
distributed  in  twenty-one  different  centers  throughout  various 
sections  of  the  city. 

10.    Conservation  of  Eyesight. 
(This  activity  comprises  one  assistant  in  charge  and  ten 
assistants.) 

In  1913  the  first  class  for  the  Conservation  of  Eyesight  in 
this  country  was  established  by  the  Boston  School  Committee 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  blind. 

In  his  school  many  children  were  found  who  were  not  totally 
blind,  but  had  insufficient  eyesight  to  carry  on  with  the  normal 
children.  Since  they  had  a  certain  amount  of  vision,  they 
failed  to  conform  to  the  system  of  education  laid  down  for  the 
blind,  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  seriously  impaired  vision 
prevented  them  from  benefiting  by  the  instruction  of  the 
regular  classroom. 

In  consequence,  an  experiment  was  made  to  devise  some 
method  of  giving  this  group  of  children  some  sort  of  education, 
while  conserving  the  small  amount  of  vision  they  had. 

For  three  or  four  years  the  work  was  in  charge  of  two  teachers 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  Perkins  Institute.  Grad- 
ually regular  grade  teachers  of  the  Boston  schools  became 
interested  in  the  work,  and  at  the  present  time  all  teachers 
of  these  classes  have  had  experience  in  the  regular  grades. 
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The  work  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily.  One  class  of  eight 
or  ten  pupils  has  increased  to  eleven  classes  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  one  hundred  thirty-six.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  to  a  class  is  twelve. 

These  classes  are  located  in  different  sections  of  the  city, — 
one  in  Charlestown,  two  in  East  Boston,  one  in  the  North 
End,  three  in  Roxbury,  two  in  the  South  End,  one  in  South 
Boston,  and  one  in  the  West  End. 

The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment  by  grades: 
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Thirty-eight  pupils  (fifteen  boys  and  twenty-three  girls)  were 
admitted  to  these  classes  during  the  present  school  year  and 
nineteen  (eight  boys  and  eleven  girls)  were  discharged.  Three 
pupils  are  returning  to  these  classes  for  Continuation  School 
work. 

Since  these  classes  are  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  organization  the  work  remains  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  pupils  in  the  ordinary  classrooms.  The  regular  course 
of  study  is  followed  and  the  pupils  pass  regularly  from  grade 
to  grade.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  owing  to  the  in- 
dividual attention  that  the  pupils  receive  the  amount  of  retarda- 
tion has  been  greatly  reduced.  Twelve  pupils  were  graduated 
in  June,  1927,  from  the  eighth  grade.  Of  these,  six  will  advance 
next  year  to  the  high  school,  one  to  the  Trade  School,  and 
five  will  go  out  into  employment.  There  are  already  in  the 
various  high  schools  a  score  of  pupils  from  these  classes. 

The  first  and  foremost  objective  of  these  classes  is  to  save 
the  sight  of  the  children,  and  second,  to  make  possible  an 
education  for  them.  Special  attention,  therefore,  is  given  to 
the  kind  of  room  and  the  type  of  furnishings  used  by  the 
conservation  of  eyesight  class.  Conditions  are  as  ideal  as 
possible.  A  centrally  located  room  is  chosen,  convenient  to 
car  lines.  A  maximum  amount  of  light  and  ample  space  for 
the  children  are  provided.  A  classroom  with  a  northeast  or 
north  and  east  exposure  is  chosen  wherever  possible  and  the 
walls  of  the  room  are  colored  in  warm  tones  of  buff  which 
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reflect  light  without  glare,  and  the  woodwork  and  furnishings 
are  of  dull  finish  to  prevent  eye  strain. 

Special  soft  pencils  and  widely  spaced  unglazed  paper  are 
used  entirely  in  these  classes.  Perhaps  the  feature  which  has 
served  to  advance  the  work  of  these  classes  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  has  been  the  printing  of  books  in  the  large  (24- 
point)  type. 

The  assignment  of  children  to  these  classes  is  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  the  Blind.  Boston  school  nurses  report  cases  of 
children  who,  after  being  properly  refracted,  still  have  but 
one-third,  one-fifth,  or  one-tenth  of  normal  vision.  These 
extreme  cases  are  investigated  by  the  state  supervisor  of 
work  for  children,  and  if  found  suitable  the  candidates  are 
recommended  for  these  classes. 

Through  periodic  examinations  of  the  pupils  we  find  that 
progressive  eye  conditions  are  checked,  since  eye  strain  has 
been  reduced;  and  that  the  general  health  is  improved,  be- 
cause the  nervous  strain  of  trying  to  keep  pace  with  normal 
children  is  removed. 

11.    Othek  Groups. 

There  are  children  who  are  physically  ill  and  who,  unless 
special  concern  were  exercised  in  their  behalf,  would  be  deprived 
of  an  education.  These  children  are  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently confined  to  institutions,  and  the  School  Committee 
provides  instruction  for  them.    The  following  are  illustrative: 

(1.)  Boston  City  Hospital. —  The  number  of  children  belong- 
ing to  this  class  on  June  30,  1927,  was  forty -seven;  and  the 
total  number  attending  during  the  school  year  1926-27 
was  321. 

(2.)  The  Boston  Consumptives  Hospital. —  These  children, 
thirty-two  in  number,  are  tuberculous.  Their  ages  range 
from  five  to  fifteen  years,  and  they  are  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  age  and  grade.  The  school  is  in  session  in  the 
open-air  room  every  day,  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather. 

(3.)  The  Long  Island  Hospital. —  There  are  in  this  school 
twenty  girls  and  seven  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to 
twelve  years,  who  are  isolated  for  fear  of  spreading  infection. 
Many  were  born  in  city  institutions,  hospitals,  etc.  Previous  to 
the  establishment  of  this  class  these  children  had  never  received 
any  instruction  whatsoever. 
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(4.)  Prendergast  Preventorium. —  There  are  in  this  class 
twenty-three  pupils  of  six  different  grades,  most  of  whom  are 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 

(5.)  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. —  These  young  patients,, 
twenty-two  in  number,  mostly  girls,  are  suffering  from  ortho- 
pedic defects,  diabetes,  or  diseased  heart  aggravated  by  chorea. 
"Many  of  the  children  have  been  sick  all  their  lives;  a  few  — ■ 
up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  —  have  never  been  in  a  school- 
room. Some  know  how  to  read  simple  English,  having  been 
taught  by  nurses  while  in  hospitals,  or  by  relatives." 

(6.)  Clinic  for  Epileptic  Children. —  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  School  Hygiene  and  of  the  authorities  at 
the  infirmary,  a  clinic  for  epileptic  children  is  conducted  Satur- 
day mornings  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Iiifirmary.  The  average 
number  of  cases  treated  weekly  at  the  clinic  is  as  follows: 
Pupils  from  Boston  public  schools  (the  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren are  escorted  by  their  mothers),  thirty-seven;  pupils 
from  other  sources,  twelve. 

(7.)  The  Temporary  Home  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. —  A  teacher 
is  provided  by  the  School  Committee  for  the  home  school. 
Many  come  to  the  home  under  order  of  the  court.  Some  are 
classified  as  moral  delinquents  and  remain  in  the  temporary 
home  for  a  short  time  awaiting  final  disposition.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  150  different  children  enrolled,  sixty-three 
from  the  Boston  district  and  eighty-seven  from  other  districts. 
The  average  length  of  stay  per  child  was  seventeen  days. 
The  average  number  of  children  in  the  home  per  day  was 
fourteen. 

SUPERVISION. 
The  functions  of  directors  and  their  associates  in  the  various 
departments,  described  in  succeeding  paragraphs,  are  primarily 
supervisory.  Their  province  is  the  classroom,  giving  help  and 
guidance  to  the  teachers.  They  conduct  typical  lessons  for 
the  instruction  of  the  teachers  and  through  observation  of  class- 
room work  they  render  concrete,  sympathetic  and  constructive 
assistance.  Their  visits  to  the  schools  and  districts  are  in 
accordance  with  a  schedule  approved  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent,  to  avoid  overlapping  or  friction.  In  no 
sense  are  they  obtrusive;  quite  the  contrary,  they  are  cheer- 
fully received.    A  most  cordial  and  co-operative  arrangement 
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has  been  perfected  between  directors  in  reference  to  classroom 
discipline  and  management.  Thus,  conflict  in  regard  to 
jurisdiction  or  authority  is  avoided.  Again,  all  members  of  the 
supervisory  force  are  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  and  are 
themselves  subject  to  supervision  by  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents in  charge  of  their  specialties. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection  to  repeat  the 
well-thumbed  paragraphs  of  the  text-books  with  reference  to 
the  qualities  required  of  a  supervisor.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  the  minds  of  many  school  folk  there  is  a  confusion  of 
distinction  between  the  supervisor  and  the  administrator.  The 
supervisor  of  a  subject,  for  instance,  must  be  a  thorough  student 
and  a  complete  master  of  that  subject,  be  it  academic  or  manual. 
He  must  be  acquainted  with  and  employ  the  most  approved 
method  of  presentation;  and  he  must  be  a  superior  classroom 
teacher.  He  must  have  grea^t  skill  in  the  technique  of  super- 
vision, influencing,  improving  and  idealizing  the  work  of  others. 
These  qualities  are  not  gifts.  They  are  acquired  by  pains- 
taking study,  careful  preparation,  experience  and  self -discipline. 
The  power  of  administration  is  largely  a  gift.  The  administra- 
tor must  possess  graciousness,  patience,  poise,  tact,  diplomacy. 
Administration  is  very  alluring.  Give  the  ordinary  human 
being  the  choice  between  supervision  and  administration  and 
he  is  likely  to  choose  the  latter  —  especially  if  he  has  not  the 
equipment  of  the  former.  And  let  us  be  careful  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  administrator  and  the  executive. 

There  are  many  basal  subjects  that,  doubtless  because  of 
their  worthiness  and  antiquity,  are  not  honored  with  expert 
supervision.  Among  these  subjects  are  mathematics  including 
arithmetic,  the  English  language  and  its  literature,  history 
and  geography,  in  the  elementary  grades;  and  practically  all  of 
the  so-called  academic  subjects  in  secondary  grades.  We  must 
not  appear  to  discredit  the  effective  work  of  our  supervisory 
force  in  their  specialties,  neither  can  we  remain  indifferent  to 
the  need  of  competent  supervision  in  the  traditional  subjects 
of  the  school. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Superintendent  has  frequently 
discussed  with  principals  of  schools  and  districts  the  need  of 
more  comprehensive  supervision.  In  1923  a  course  in  adminis- 
trative problems  exclusively  for  principals  was  offered  at  the 
Teachers  College  and  this  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a 
course  in  administration  and  supervision. 
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For  many  years  the  School  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
a  systematic  extensional  plan  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, has  provided  more  generously  for  clerical  assistance 
to  relieve  principals  of  clerical  details  and  release  them  for 
supervisory  duties.  In  1925  the  Superintendent  made  a  rather 
comprehensive  study  of  the  relation  of  such  clerical  assistance 
to  the  administration,  supervision,  and  teaching  of  principals, 
and  the  results  of  this  study  appeared  in  the  Superintendent's 
report  for  that  year. 

From  this  study  it  appears  that,  in  general,  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  administrative  details.  Mani- 
festly under  such  circumstances  the  u personal  touch"  of  prin- 
cipals with  teachers  and  pupils  is  likely  to  be  lost.  It  appears, 
furthermore,  that  many  of  our  principals  are  already  expert 
in  supervision,  or  are  striving  to  qualify  as  such.  However, 
it  would  seem  that  in  several  districts  principals  still  remain 
in  the  classification  of  an  "  office  principal."    This  is  regrettable. 

In  the  following  school  year  consideration  of  this  important 
topic  was  resumed.  It  was  discussed  at  considerable  length 
and  with  great  sanity  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  prin- 
cipals on  " Educational  Objectives  and  Achievements."  During 
the  current  year,  a  member  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Education 
was  invited  to  give  a  series  of  addresses  before  principals 
and  members  of  the  supervising  staff.  Subsequently,  divi- 
sional conferences  were  held,  the  Harvard  professor  con- 
tinuing his  work  with  the  elementary  and  intermediate  group, 
while  a  representative  of  the  School  of  Education  of  Boston 
University  met  with  the  high  school  head  masters.  The 
heads  of  departments  of  the  high  schools  were  invited  to 
attend  the  latter  conferences.  All  these  conferences  were  very 
practical  and  stimulating,  and  were  greatly  appreciated  by 
principals  and  directors.  Later,  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  head  masters  of  high  schools,  indorsed  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  the  School  Committee  approved  a  plan 
whereby  heads  of  departments  in  high  schools  in  the  future 
may  carry  a  somewhat  lighter  pupil  load  and  thus  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  supervisory  duties  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments.   So  we  may  truthfully  report  considerable  progress. 

The  forward  steps  already  taken  in  the  direction  of  more 
effective  classroom  supervision  leads  toward  reorganization  in 
the  near  future.    Just  what  the  form  of  reorganization  will 
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be,  I  am  unprepared  to  forecast.  The  solution  does  not  seem 
to  rest  in  further  extension  of  supervisory  departments.  The 
two  supervisors  of  primary  grades  (I,  II,  and  III)  are  rendering 
peculiarly  efficient  service.  The  appointment  of  two  addi- 
tional supervisors  similarly  for  grades  IV,  V  and  VI  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  the  teachers  of  these  grades. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  time  and  energy  of  head 
masters  of  high  schools  is  devoted  to  administrative  affairs, 
and  so  little  to  supervisory  duties.  For  some  time  we  have 
been  seeking  a  remedy  for  this  situation  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  solution  may  be  smaller  high  schools. 
Accordingly  we  are  limiting  the  capacity  of  high  school  build- 
ings now  under  construction  so  as  to  provide  for  approximately 
sixteen  hundred  pupils.  The  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the 
pupil  loads  of  heads  of  departments  in  high  schools  and  the 
assignment  to  them  of  very  definite  supervisory  duties  will  be 
viewed  with  unusual  interest.  Many  of  these  heads  of  depart- 
ments for  years  have  been  serving  most  acceptably  in  a  super- 
visory capacity.  Others  have  had  little  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  effectiveness.  If  these  men  and  women  develop 
into  skilled  supervisors,  the  classroom  work  of  high  school 
teachers  will  be  correspondingly  improved. 

There  is  an  alternative  possibility, —  that  of  extending 
subject-supervision  with  duties  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
director  of  modern  foreign  languages  or  of  the  master  in  the 
Teachers  College  assigned  to  supervision  of  elementary  science. 

Organizationally  the  intermediate  school  resembles  the 
high.  Like  the  high,  it  is  thoroughly  departmentalized.  If, 
after  a  fair  trial,  heads  of  departments  prove  successful  in 
high  schools  there  will  be  good  reason  for  establishing  similar 
supervisory  agencies  in  intermediate  units.  Moreover,  if  such 
supervision  is  found  practicable,  then  individual  heads  of 
departments  should  be  assigned  to  serve  not  in  high  schools 
exclusively,  but  in  all  grades  above  the  sixth,  thus  making 
unified  and  sequential  the  work  of  each  subject  in  all  grades  of 
secondary  education. 

There  is  still  open  the  larger  question  of  integrating  super- 
visory relationships.  The  rating  of  candidates  for  promotion 
within  the  school  system,  service  upon  the  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment, duties  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  intermediate 
schools,  attention  to  other  city-wide  problems  —  all  in  addition 
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to  their  traditional  duties  —  have  combined  to  reduce  almost 
to  a  minimum  the  time  that  may  be  devoted  to  supervision 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  (formerly  the  Board  of 
Supervisors) . 

The  Superintendent  is  not  convinced  that  the  School  Com- 
mittee is  justified  at  the  present  time  in  attempting  to  model 
its  educational  administrative  machinery  after  that  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  New  York's  system  of  schools  comprises 
a  small  board  of  associate  superintendents,  with  the  superin- 
tendent as  chairman;  subordinate  to  this  board  of  associate 
superintendents  there  is  a  group  of  district  superintendents 
made  up  of  quite  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  expert 
in  supervision  and  administration  who  serve  as  educational 
field  marshals.  It  may  be  impracticable  at  the  present  moment 
to  establish  in  Boston  another  group  of  school  officials,  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that,  as  Boston  expands  territorially,  and  even- 
tually becomes  (as  it  seems  destined)  the  center  of  a  federation 
of  towns  and  cities,  some  future  School  Committee  may  find 
it  wise  and  necessary  to  adopt  an  educational  administra- 
tive regime  somewhat  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

In  the  meantime,  awaiting  the  results  from  experimentation 
and  the  fruition  of  our  hopes,  we  must  depend  upon  the  prin- 
cipals of  schools  and  districts  for  leadership  in  supervision. 

Concurrent  with  the  expansion  of  the  school  system,  and  with 
the  delegation  to  assistant  superintendents  (who  originally 
were  supervisors)  of  city-wide  administrative  duties,  the  school 
district  is  being  regarded  more  and  more  as  the  supervisory 
unit  of  the  system.  The  principal  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore  must  be  a  guide  and  trainer  of  teachers,  especially 
of  the  younger  teachers.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the 
principal  that  he  become  as  skillful  in  supervision  as  he  is 
capable  in  administration.  The  principal  of  the  future  must 
possess  the  rare  faculty  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of  all  grades 
under  his  control  effective  and  timely  assistance  through  the 
medium  of  sympathetic,  constructive  and  expert  supervision. 

1.    The  Supervisory  Agencies. 
(a)    The  Primary  Supervisors. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  primary  super- 
visors.   An  amplified  description  follows: 

There  are  979  teachers  in  grades  I,  II  and  III  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  approximately  40,000  children.    The  primary  super- 
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visors  have  aimed  to  provide  for  these  children  the  fullest 
development  possible  along  the  lines  of  desirable  ideals,  knowl- 
edge, attitudes  and  skills.  The  classroom  teacher  is  the  instru- 
ment through  which  this  growth  is  effected;  therefore,  the 
supervisors  must  share  with  her  the  responsibility  for  improving 
conditions  for  the  child.  Hence,  supervision  must  concern 
itself  primarily  with  assisting  the  teacher  to  more  efficient 
procedure. 

There  are  three  different  classes  of  teachers.  From  the 
standpoint  of  their  needs  they  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  young  teachers  appointed  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

2.  The  teachers  facing  promotional  examinations,  and  those 
of  longer  experience  who  need  suggestion  and  guidance  along 
lines  of  advanced  educational  thought  and  practice. 

3.  Teachers  of  experience  who  have  been  doing  excellent 
work  for  many  years,  those  who  have  sounded  the  deeper  levels 
and  have  the  vision  to  do  some  original  or  experimental  work, 
marking  the  forward  step  in  education. 

During  the  first  year,  supervisors  concentrated  entirely  on 
the  work  with  the  newly-appointed  teachers  and  the  teachers 
facing  promotional  examinations.  During  the  succeeding 
years,  the  scope  of  the  work  was  increased  to  include  teachers 
of  longer  experience.  The  organization  of  work  has  been  as 
follows : 

1.  It  is  the  custom  to  visit  the  recent  graduates  from 
Teachers  College  immediately  after  their  appointment  by  the 
School  Committee.  A  large  part  of  the  time  has  necessarily 
been  spent  with  these  young,  inexperienced  teachers.  They 
need  continued  training  in  class  management  and  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  good  method.  The  plan  has  been  to  provide  a  group 
of  simple  helping  visits,  followed  by  conferences  and  detailed 
instruction  as  to  aim,  method  and  material.  Illustrative 
material  at  the  office,  15  Beacon  street,  has  been  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  it  has  been  inspiring  to  note  the  eagerness  with  which 
these  teachers  ask  for  help,  and  gratifying  to  observe  their 
steady  gains  in  class  management  and  procedure. 

2.  The  group  visited  for  promotional  credit  has  been 
helped  more  intensively  along  the  lines  of  preparation  and 
method.  Supervision  with  the  entire  second  group  is  concerned 
with  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  by  acquainting  teachers 
with  the  latest  scientifically  tested  materials  and  methods  of 
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instruction.  Thus  teachers  become  interested  in  worth-while 
goals  and  in  economical  ways  and  means  of  reaching  them. 
The  teachers  of  this  group  are  eager  for  constructive  suggestions 
and  readily  incorporate  them  into  classroom  practice. 

3.  Supervision  with  the  third  group  has  been  concerned 
with  stimulating  these  teachers  to  further  professional  growth 
and  educational  research.  These  teachers  who  have  been 
doing  work  of  consistently  high  character,  and  who  are  now 
looking  forward  to  promotional  opportunity,  merit  our  com- 
mendation and  encouragement.  They  are  urged  to  develop 
and  deepen  method  already  good,  to  conduct  experiment  and 
research  leading  to  real  contributions  in  education,  and  to 
pursue  opportunities  for  promotional  advancement.  It  is  the 
intention  to  ask  these  teachers,  from  time  to  time,  through 
demonstration  and  conference,  to  bring  new  light  to  their 
associates,  thereby  capitalizing  the  best  practice  of  the  entire 
corps. 

The  interests  of  the  primary  supervisors  have  been  focussed 
especially  upon  the  following  activities: 

1.  Improvement  of  Instruction. —  One  of  the  effective 
instruments  for  improving  instruction  has  been  the  extension 
courses  conducted  at  Teachers  College  by  the  primary  super- 
visors. It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  record  that 
during  the  past  four  years  these  conferences  have  brought  out 
a  total  voluntary  attendance  of  approximately  seven  hundred 
fifty  primary  teachers.  In  visits  to  the  classrooms  of  these 
teachers  there  is  noticeable  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  accepted  and  applied  the  newer  points  of  view  suggested 
in  these  lecture  hours. 

2.  Provision  for  Individual  Differences. —  The  regard  for 
individual  and  group  differences  is  generally  manifest  in  the 
primary  grades.  The  breaking  up  of  the  customary  class 
divisions  into  smaller  and  more  flexible  groups,  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  additional  opportunity  for  children  in  sub-divisions 
other  than  their  own,  proves  that  the  primary  teachers  are 
alive  to  this  vital  educational  doctrine.  The  advantages  of 
this  flexible  grouping  within  the  class  far  outstrip  those  of 
segregating  pupils  according  to  ability.  The  former  more 
closely  approximates  the  life  situation  in  which  one  lives  and 
learns  from  others  of  varying  abilities. 

In  more  progressive  first  grades,  for  example,  one  may  find 
many  small  study  groups.    One  observes  a  capable  little  girl 
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reading  perhaps  from  a  second  or  third  grade  reader  to  a  group 
of  interested  listeners,  seated  in  kindergarten  chairs  and 
following  with  rapt  attention  a  new  story;  or  one  finds  a 
group  of  children  "playing  school"  as  they  believe,  although 
they  are  really  conducting  a  self-directed  number  drill;  in 
another  corner  of  the  room  children  are  sitting  on  a  straw  mat- 
ting rug,  working  out  some  group  project,  while  the  teacher 
works  with  another  group  along  lines  of  their  particular  need. 

3.  Promotion  of  Health. —  Primary  teachers  generally  have 
their  eyes  fixed  on  desirable  objectives  in  education.  Accord- 
ingly evidences  are  found  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  health 
habits.  Health  projects  are  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
impressive  health  posters  and  scrapbooks;  for  honor  rolls 
which  accredit  and  stimulate  habitually  good  posture,  care  of 
the  teeth,  and  general  cleanliness;  for  the  dramatization  of 
health  activities;  for  health  pageants;  and  for  songs,  and 
recitations  which  stress  hygienic  living. 

4.  Training  for  the  Use  of  Leisure. —  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
primary  class  without  its  library  or  leisure-time  table.  Here 
the  child  finds  attractive  books,  educational  materials  and 
games  which  stimulate  habits  of  quick,  careful  work,  and  the 
profitable  employment  of  leisure  thus  earned. 

5.  Character  Building  for  Citizenship. —  The  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  character  building,  and  to  this  end  it  is  inspiring  to 
note  that  our  primary  teachers  are  providing  opportunities  in 
the  classrooms  for  the  practice  of  ideals  of  conduct,  and  giving 
due  recognition  to  the  carrying  over  of  habits  of  industry, 
self-control,  courtesy  and  obedience  into  life  outside  the  school. 
Ideals  of  citizenship  are  being  impressed  through  experiences 
and  situations  in  the  child's  own  world,  and  from  the  first 
grade  on,  he  is  taught  loyalty  to  his  country,  respect  for  her 
flag,  and  love  for  her  history. 

(b.)    The  Kindergartens. 

(The  Kindergarten  Department  comprises  one  director,  one 
assistant  director,  and  three  hundred  twelve  teachers.) 

In  1860  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  opened  the  first  kinder- 
garten in  Boston.  Her  enthusiasm  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  other  similar  schools,  but  not  until  1877  did  the  kinder- 
garten really  come  to  stay.  In  that  year  Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz 
Shaw  opened  and  financed  two  kindergartens.  Gradually 
others  were  established,  under  her  guidance,  in  Boston  and 
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Cambridge.  Many  of  these  were  located  in  public  school 
buildings,  but  the  expense  of  salaries  and  maintenance  was 
borne  by  Mrs.  Shaw. 

In  1888,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  the  Boston  School 
Committee  made  an  investigation  of  the  educational  value  of 
the  kindergarten,  which  resulted  in  the  taking  over,  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  of  the  fourteen  kindergartens  in 
Boston,  which  were  supported  by  her.  From  this  small  begin- 
ning kindergartens  have  been  extended  until  at  the  present 
time  there  are  227  public  school  kindergartens  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  8,836  children. 

Until  two  years  ago  the  kindergartens  were  on  a  one-session 
basis,  the  hours  being  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  with  the  exception 
of  twenty-four  classes  with  an  afternoon  session  only.  These 
kindergartens  were  under  the  direction  of  teachers  not  employed 
in  the  morning. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  large  cities  in  the  country  to 
yield  to  economic  pressure  and  adopt  the  double-session  kinder- 
garten in  which  the  same  teachers  are  employed,  with  two 
groups  of  children,  one  group  in  the  morning,  another  in  the 
afternoon. 

While  recognizing  that  the  morning  is  the  better  time  for 
young  children  between  four  and  five  years  of  age  to  be  in  the 
kindergarten  and  that  the  demands  upon  the  teachers  of  so 
young  a  group  are  more  ideally  met  in  the  morning  session, 
nevertheless  the  growing  insistence  of  parents  and  taxpayers  for 
kindergarten  privileges,  the  difficulty  of  providing  accommo- 
dations for  all  children  of  kindergarten  age,  especially  in  con- 
gested districts,  as  well  as  the  steadily  mounting  expense  of 
education,  made  it  seem  wise  to  adopt  the  plan  maintained  in 
other  large  cities  —  that  of  two  sessions  for  kindergarten 
teachers. 

During  the  past  year  all  kindergartens  holding  an  afternoon 
session  only  have  been  absorbed.  The  change  from  one  to  two 
sessions  is  being  made  gradually.  There  are  now  sixty-nine 
kindergartens  on  the  double-session  basis,  which  means  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  classes.  The  salary  for  kindergart- 
ners  teaching  two  sessions  corresponds  to  that  of  elementary 
teachers. 

The  kindergarten  was  the  first  social  and  educational  center 
connected  with  the  schools;  its  teachers  were  the  first  social 
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workers  and  visitors  who  went  from  the  school  into  the  home. 
Mothers'  meetings  and  parents'  clubs  originated  in  the  kinder- 
garten, these  activities  having  been  carried  on  since  the 
kindergarten  became  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

Mothers'  meetings  are  held  once  a  month  in  all  one-session 
kindergartens  and  three  times  a  year  in  those  having  two 
sessions. 

Home  visiting  is  another  very  important  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  two 
sessions  seem  to  prohibit  such  contact  between  the  home  and 
the  school,  which  always  results  in  a  better  understanding  of 
the  individual  child. 

During  the  last  year  a  group  of  kindergarten  teachers,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Director  of  Kindergartens,  prepared  a 
Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Development  to  be 
used  in  the  Boston  kindergartens.  This  was  published  as  a 
school  document,  together  with  a  similar  course  for  grade  I. 

The  kindergarten  has  justified  its  worth  and  importance  in 
many  ways,  but  chiefly  perhaps  in  helping  the  children  of 
pre-school  age  to  find  themselves,  emotionally  and  socially. 
The  informality  of  the  kindergarten  makes  it  possible  to 
establish  those  attitudes  of  co-operation,  fair  play  and  joyous 
participation  which  tend  to  social  adjustment. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  emotions  of  early  childhood 
leave  an  indelible  impress  on  consciousness  which  affects  adult 
life.  To  help  a  young  child,  therefore,  to  live  joyously, 
confidently,  self-reliantly,  is  of  great  importance.  Even  the 
four-year  old  child  is  often  morbid,  shrinking,  over-shy,  sullen 
or  self -centered,  and  these  emotional  reflexes  are  sympathetically 
and  helpfully  met  in  the  kindergarten. 

(c.)  Evening  Schools,  Summer  Schools,  etc. 
(The  Evening  School  Department  comprises  a  director,  one 
evening  high  school,  eight  evening  commercial  high  schools,  one 
mechanic  arts  evening  high  school,  -sixteen  evening  elementary 
schools,  with  nine  branches,  evening  classes  in  the  Boston  Trade 
School,  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  and  day  practical  arts 
classes,  one  summer  review  high  school,  two  summer  review  inter- 
mediate schools,  ten  summer  review  elementary  schools,  five  summer 
vacation  schools,  and  summer  classes  of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.) 
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Below  is  listed  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year 
1926,  together  with  the  number  of  teachers: 


Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Evening  High  Schools  

6,248 

154 

Evening  Elementary  Schools  

7,614 

247 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes  

379 

20 

1,254 

48 

Summer  Review  High  School  

1,043 

43 

5,982 

175 

183 

13 

Summer  Vacation  Schools  

6,983 

157 

Totals  

29,686 

857 

1.    Evening  Schools. 

The  evening  elementary  schools  provide  for  three  distinct 
types  of  work,  namely,  courses  of  instruction  similar  to  those 
offered  in  the  day  elementary  schools  and  leading  directly  to 
graduation  as  a  condition  for  admission  to  evening  high  school; 
a  course  in  Americanization  and  citizenship  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  English  and  naturalization,  mainly 
for  the  foreign-born  minors  and  adults;  and  a  course  in  several 
branches  of  home  practical  arts,  including  cookery,  dressmaking, 
home  decoration,  home  nursing,  and  millinery.  In  one  evening 
elementary  school  classes  are  organized  in  lip-reading  for 
persons  wholly  or  partially  deaf. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  change  in  the  pupil  body  of  our 
evening  schools.  The  students  are  a  purposive,  serious- 
minded  group,  self-disciplined  and  desirous  of  reaching  a 
predetermined  goal.  Those  preparing  for  entrance  to  college, 
those  studying  to  become  nurses,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
etc.,  as  well  as  others  whose  aim  is  to  increase  their  own  effi- 
ciency in  their  present  position,  are  found  among  the  student 
body.  In  brief,  almost  all  are  seeking  definite  education  for 
service  in  a  community  that  is  demanding  higher  qualifications 
for  appointment  to  better  positions. 

2.    Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
Distinct  from  the  evening  elementary  schools,  yet  guided  by 
the  same  objectives,  classes  for  immigrants  were  established  in 
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the  Continuation  School,  in  December,  1911,  for  those  night 
workers  and  others  who  were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  in  the  evening  schools.  Under  the 
reorganization  of  1917,  these  classes  were  transferred  from  the 
Continuation  School  to  the  evening  school  department  and 
in  addition,  a  "Day  School  for  Immigrants"  was  established. 
In  this  school  both  adult  and  minor  pupils  receive  instruction 
under  definite  courses  of  study  that  fit  them  for  passing  tests 
for  literacy  equivalent  to  completion  of  regular  sixth-grade 
standards,  and  in  addition  they  are  prepared  for  citizenship 
or  for  entrance  to  the  day  or  evening  high  schools,  according 
to  their  respective  desires  and  abilities. 

During  1926  classes  existed  in  twenty-six"  sections  of  the  city 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,254  individuals  taught  by  teachers 
either  in  permanent  service  or  eligible  therefor,  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  a  course  in  teaching  English  and  citizen- 
ship to  immigrants.  Large  numbers  of  immigrant  mothers 
attend  these  classes  and  provision  has  been  made  whereby 
they  may  bring  their  small  children  of  pre-school  age  to  be 
cared  for  by  a  responsible  attendant.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
immediate  future  will  see  the  immigrant  mother  removed 
from  her  social  isolation  due  to  language  handicaps  to  an 
active  participation  in  the  community  life  of  her  immediate 
environment  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  on  a  par  with  the  male 
members  of  her  family. 

3.  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
In  1926  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes,  with  an  enrollment  of 
379  women,  were  in  operation  in  fourteen  separate  districts  of 
the  city.  The  range  of  subjects  included  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, and  home  decoration.  Classes  have  been  organized  at 
times  and  places  convenient  for  members,  provided  an  average 
attendance  of  fifteen  for  each  class  could  be  obtained  and 
proper,  adequate  housing  facilities  furnished.  The  purpose  is 
not  to  give  trade  instruction,  but  to  offer  courses  in  home 
economics  to  women  unable  to  attend  evening  classes. 

4.    Summer  Review  Schools. 
In  1914  the  summer  review  schools  were  established  to 
enable  pupils  who  fail  in  one  or  two  subjects  during  the  regu- 
lar school  year  to  receive  intensive  training  and  thereby  make 
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up  deficiencies,  secure  certificates  of  promotion,  and  re-establish 
themselves  in  the  higher  grades. 

Appointment  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  summer  review 
schools  is  restricted  to  those  teachers  in  permanent  service  in 
the  regular  day  schools.  Principals  are  appointed  in  order  of 
their  standing  from  a  rated  list  of  candidates.  The  schools 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  one  assistant  for  every  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils. 

The  assignment  of  pupils  to  summer  review  schools  is  en- 
trusted to  counselors  appointed  by  principals  of  the  regular 
day  schools.  These  counselors  recommend  only  those  pupils 
who  are  physically  and  mentally  able  to  undertake  this  work 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  success. 

In  1919  permission  was  granted  to  pupils  of  the  high  schools 
to  take  accelerant  work  in  one  subject,  provided  they  have 
attained  a  mark  of  B  or  better  in  their  studies  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  have  the  approval  of  the  head  master. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  summer  review  high 
schools,  two  summer  review  intermediate  schools,  and  ten 
summer  review  elementary  schools. 

5.    Vacation  Schools. 

In  1923  the  School  Committee  voted  to  establish  a  vaca- 
tion school  at  the  Michelangelo  School  in  the  North  End, 
a  densely  populated  section  of  the  city.  The  curriculum  was 
substantially  different  from  that  of  the  summer  review  schools 
in  that  no  academic  subjects  were  offered.  Healthful  recrea- 
tion and  profitable  use  of  the  vacation  period  are  the  aims 
sought.  At  the  present  time  there  are  five  summer  vacation 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Instruction  in  these  schools  includes  kindergarten,  domestic 
handicrafts,  recreational  and  shop  activities, —  the  type  offered 
being  determined  by  the  number  of  applications.  Dramatics, 
orchestras,  songs  and  games,  as  well  as  work  in  basketry,  toy 
making,  millinery  and  dressmaking,  make  these  schools  bee- 
hives of  industry  and  centers  of  joy  and  happiness. 

6.    Trade  School  for  Girls. 
During  1926,  183  pupils  participated  in  the  activities  of  the 
summer  classes  of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.    As  a  try-out 
experiment  for  the  girl  who  thinks  she  would  like  to  learn  a 
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trade,  the  summer  months  have  a  distinct  value,  as  no  time  is 
lost  from  the  regular  school  studies. 

Practical  arts  courses  similar  to  those  of  the  regular  school 
have  been  continued  so  that  the  school  really  offers  a  year- 
round  opportunity  for  both  hand  and  machine  industrial  work. 

(d.)    Manual  Arts. 

(The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  comprises  one  director,  one 
associate  director,  four  assistant  directors,  two  first  assistants, 
ten  assistants,  seventeen  shop  foremen,  five  foremen  shopwork, 
one  foreman  shopwork  Disciplinary  Day  School,  thirty-two 
shop  instructors,  thirty-four  instructors  shopwork,  three  instruc- 
tors manual  training  special  classes,  eight  instructors  manual 
training  elementary,  twenty-two  assistant  instructors  manual  train- 
ing intermediate,  six  assistants  manual  training  elementary. 

Theoretically,  the  fine  arts  and  the  manual  arts  may  not  be 
dissociated.  They  should  be  closely  integrated,  The  fine  arts 
should  influence,  even  dominate,  the  manual.  This  relation 
should  be  appreciated  more  keenly  in  New  England  than  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  past.  We  are  not  producers  of  crude 
materials.  We  are  a  manufacturing  people  and  we  can  hope 
to  excel  only  to  the  extent  that  we  become  the  creators  of 
artistic  products. 

Drawing  was  first  introduced  in  Boston  at  the  English  High 
school  where  from  1827  to  1836  it  was  a  permitted  study,  more 
or  less  of  "an  accomplishment  for  those  whose  leisure  might 
be  amused  by  its  exercise."  In  1853  the  first  special  teacher 
of  drawing  was  appointed. 

Members  of  the  School  Committee,  the  State  Legislature, 
and  influential  business  interests  recognized  "this  essential 
branch  of  general  education  as  a  thing  of  use  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business  and  in  every  condition  of  life."  Because 
of  this  recognition,  the  State  Legislature  on  May  16,  1870, 
passed  an  act  requiring  cities  and  towns  having  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  to  annually  make  provision  for  free  instruction 
in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

In  1871  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Art 
School  at  South  Kensington,  London,  was  appointed  super- 
visor and  director  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
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His  organization  of  Art  Education  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
the  Normal  School,  and  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  was  an 
outstanding  work  for  this  important  subject  in  the  United 
States. 

Boston  in  the  late  80's  had  in  operation  a  few  experimental 
classes  in  woodworking.  By  1892  these  had  developed  into 
two  organizations, —  one,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  school  and 
the  other,  manual  training  classes  in  elementary  schools. 
These  classes  wrere  under  a  principal  of  manual  training  schools. 
In  1906  the  manual  training  department  was  merged  with  that 
of  drawing  under  the  title,  department  of  drawing  and  manual 
training,  the  drawing  supervisor  being  made  the  director, 
and  the  principal  of  the  manual  training  schools  becoming 
the  assistant  director.  The  name  was  changed  in  1911  to  the 
department  of  manual  arts,  with  the  director  in  charge  of  art 
instruction  and  an  assistant  director  (later  changed  to  associate 
director)  in  charge  of  shop  instruction. 

Fine  Arts. 

Drawing  (Art  Education)  is  now  organized  under  the  head- 
ings of  representation,  design,  color,  and  appreciation  with 
progressive  development  from  grade  I  through  the  high  school. 
We  also  classify  these  subjects  as  directed  observation  and 
creative  expression. 

Directed  observation  includes  all  lessons  in  which  the 
teacher  guides  the  development  of  the  lesson  by  directing  the 
type  of  drawings  to  be  made,  the  manner  of  making  obser- 
vations, recording  impressions,  recognizing  tones  and  design 
principles. 

Creative  expression  includes  all  lessons  in  which  the  child 
follows  his  individual  creative  instinct  to  draw,  design,  model 
or  construct.  Memory  and  imagination  may  be  manifest  in 
his  creative  expression.  A  teacher  may  arouse  and  stimulate 
the  child's  memory  and  imagination  when  presenting  a  lesson, 
but  after  the  class  has  once  started  to  work  she  refrains  from 
any  interference. 

The  great  educational  value  of  art  education  is  its  stimu- 
lating power,  in  confident,  creative  expression;  in  recording 
facts  of  appearance;  in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  simple 
beauty  and  harmonious  color;  and  in  the  adaptation  of  art's 
principles  to  every-day  living  as  expressed  in  personal,  domes- 
tic, business  and  civic  needs. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  in  graded  and  high  schools,  the 
department,  through  a  competent  head,  conducts  art  courses 
at  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  There  are  art 
clubs  for  special  study  in  the  College  and  in  many  of  our  high 
and  intermediate  schools. 

The  School  Committee,  in  collaboration  with  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  has  conducted  since  1914  high  school  vocational 
art  classes  for  talented  pupils  who  wish  to  study  pencil,  char- 
coal and  water-color  drawing  and  who  intend  to  enter,  even- 
tually, some  art  vocation.  These  classes  meet  for  two  hours 
every  afternoon  on  school  days,  and  for  three  hours  on  Satur- 
day mornings. 

Promotional  courses  are  offered  each  year  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  study  art  in  evening  and  Saturday  courses.  •  Art 
appreciation,  art  for  the  individual,  art  in  the  home,  water 
color,  representation  and  design  are  among  the  subjects  eagerly 
studied  by  large  groups. 

General  education  no  longer  crowds  drawing  into  so  many 
moments  of  dictated  work.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  art 
education.  Art  is  a  quality  to  be  found  in  most  school  work,  a 
quality  recognized  in  the  tinting  of  schoolrooms,  the  type  and 
manner  of  displaying  illustrative  material,  the  selection  and 
placing  of  permanent  decorations  and  the  arrangement  of 
flowers.  Art  education  also  offers  endless  possibilities  for  occu- 
pation work  and  for  correlation  with  every  other  subject  in  our 
modern  curriculum. 

There  are  four  units  in  our  syllabus  in  drawing:  one  unit 
for  grades  I,  II  and  III,  in  which  we  afford  children  an 
abundance  of  experiences  with  a  variety  of  materials  for 
graphically  recording  impressions  that  develop  imaginative  and 
inventive  faculties.  Art  appreciation  centers  around  home, 
child  and  animal  life;  happy  incident,  and  mother  love.  A 
second  unit  is  arranged  for  grades  IV,  V  and  VI  in  which  we 
afford  opportunity  for  wide  variety  of  expression  built  on 
principles  which  underlie  but  do  not  hamper  expression.  In 
these  grades  we  encourage  closer  observation  and  reasonably 
truthful  records  as  graphic  returns.  We  continue  to  develop 
the  imaginative  faculties  —  tone  study  in  recognition  and  prac- 
tice feature  in  design,  representation  and  appreciation,  where  a 
few  simple  principles  of  composition  are  also  recognized. 

A  third  unit  is  for  intermediate  schools,  grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX.    Three  courses  are  here  offered:   a  general  course  for 
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boys  and  girls;  a  mechanic  arts  course  for  boys;  and  a  practical 
arts  course  for  girls.  These  courses  afford  opportunities  for 
expression  in  representation  and  design,  with  appreciation  of 
art  and  its  adaptation  to  personal,  school,  community  and 
civic  life. 

A  fourth  unit  covers  the  opportunities  in  art  education 
offered  in  our  various  public  high  schools. 

All  drawing  in  grades  I,  II  and  III  is  expected  to  be  taught 
by  the  regular  teacher  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
assistants  in  manual  arts.  A  similar  plan  is  followed  in  grades 
IV,  V  and  VI.  with  a  few  exceptions  where  the  excess  number 
of  pupils  will  permit  the  appointment  of  an  extra  teacher  for 
this  work. 

In  all  intermediate  schools  drawing  is  taught  by  trained  or 
qualified  teachers,  and  in  all  new  intermediate  schools  and  in 
many  converted  buildings,  special  art  rooms  are  equipped  for 
this  work  with  standard  furniture  designed  by  the  director. 
Assistants  in  manual  arts  supervise  the  work  of  these  inter- 
mediate school  art  teachers.  The  high  school  and  college  art 
teachers  are  supervised  by  the  director,  and  classes  are  con- 
ducted in  studios  equipped  for  the  work. 

Manual,  Mechanic  and  Industrial  Art. 

The  associate  director  has  control  of  shopwork  and  manual 
training  for  boys  in  all  grades  above  the  third,  and  co-opera- 
tive industrial  work  in  the  high  schools.  There  are  in  the 
high  schools,  five  co-ordinators,  four  junior  masters,  twenty- 
nine  co-operative  instructors,  and  one  instructor  in  manual 
arts — 'a  total  of  thirty-nine.  In  the  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  there  are  twenty-two  foremen  and  one  hun- 
dred five  instructors,  a  total  of  one  hundred  twenty-seven. 

Gardening  was  started  in  1917.  Great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  subject  because  of  the  war,  and  the  interest  has  been 
maintained  and  increased.  It  is  an  extra-curriculum  activity 
carried  on  during  the  season  by  teachers  in  gardening  selected 
from  the  day  school  teachers  and  supervised  by  the  depart- 
ment. Ten  to  twelve  thousand  school  and  home  gardens  are 
so  supervised.  Valuable  contacts  are  made  with  the  homes, 
and  with  the  school.    (See  page  47.) 

The  formal  instruction  in  manual  training  begins  in  the 
fourth  grade  with  cardboard  work.  The  fifth  grade  has  book- 
binding or  clay  modelling.    The  sixth  grade  has  manual  train- 
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ing,  usually  woodworking.  Beginning  with  the  seventh  grade, 
pupils  in  the  language  and  non-language  groups  take  manual 
training  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Pupils  in  the  mechanic 
arts  group  have  shop  work  seven  and  one-half  hours  a  week. 
Shopwork  or  manual  training  is  compulsory  through  the  eighth 
grade.  It  is  elective,  beginning  with  the  ninth  grade,  the  pupil 
electing  the  work  which  is  preparatory  for  the  secondary  school 
of  his  choice. 

Co-operative  work  in  the  general  high  schools  is  elective. 
Six  high  schools  offer  such  courses.  Pupils  in  these  courses 
expect  to  enter  industry.  Of  the  graduates  of  November,  1926, 
82  per  cent  were  so  employed.  The  pupils,  as  a  rule,  have  their 
shop  instruction  in  the  school  for  the  first  two  years,  and  are 
placed  with  co-operating  firms  on  half  time  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  They  receive  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
year  high  school  period,  and  a  high  school  diploma  after  they 
have  been  employed  on  full  time  in  industry  for  the  major 
portion  of  a  fifth  year. 

The  incentive  for  education  has  undoubtedly  grown  from 
the  needs  engendered  by  the  life  and  activity  of  the  individual. 
Manual  training  and  shopwork  are  the  most  closely  allied  of  all 
school  subjects  to  the  real  life  of  the  community.  They,  there- 
fore, should  and  do  give  contacts  which  strongly  motivate  all 
the  academic  subjects.  They  furnish  the  pupil  experiences 
with  realities,  contributing  in  a  large  measure  to  worthy  home 
membership,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  good  citizenship.  A 
good  worker  is  a  good  citizen.  They  also  offer  opportunities 
for  try-outs  in  several  activities,  enabling  the  pupil  to  select 
a  vocation  more  intelligently.  They  quicken  thought,  create 
interest  in  school  activities,  and  tend  to  hold  the  pupil  in 
school. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  specially  equipped  shops  in 
general  high  schools:  Hyde  Park  High  School,  machine  shop 
practice;  East  Boston  High  School,  machine  shop  practice: 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  woodworking;  Charlestown 
High  School,  electrical  work;  Brighton  High  School,  auto 
mechanics;  South  Boston  High  School,  sheet  metal;  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School,  agriculture. 

Manual  training  is  given  to  boys  of  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  (pupils  in  special  classes  under  another 
department),  to  classes  for  the  deaf  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
and  to  pupils  in  the  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
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A  special  teacher  in  shopwork  is  provided  for  the  sixth  grades 
and  higher.  The  instruction  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  is 
given  by  the  classroom  teacher,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department. 

(e.)  Music. 

(The  Department  of  Music  comprises  one  director,  seven 
assistant  directors,  twelve  assista?its,  and  one  supervisor  of  drum 
a?id  bugle  corps.) 

» 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die,  vibrates  in  the  memory. —  Shelly. 

Although  the  development  of  instrumental  music  is  receiving 
great  attention  in  our  schools,  choral  practice  holds  first  place 
in  the  musical  education  of  our  children.  The  development  of 
freely  emitted  sweet  tones  properly  supported  by  natural 
diaphragmatic  breathing  is  stressed  from  grade  I  onward.  As 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  good  tone  and  proper  breath  manage- 
ment, better  results  are  secured  in  enunciation  and  general 
speech  improvement. 

Children  in  the  early  grades  have  a  natural  sense  of  rhythm, 
which  is  developed  through  the  use  of  rhythmic  orchestras  and 
time  motions. 

During  the  past  year,  greater  efforts  have  been  made  to 
correlate  music  with  other  subjects  for  the  upbuilding  of 
character,  through  a  more  careful  selection  of  ethical  songs. 

Part  singing  in  the  upper  grades  is  proving  a  most  effective 
drill  for  team  work  and  discipline,  and  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  large  groups  of  pupils  to  assemble  and  create  a  thing 
of  beauty. 

On  Friday,  May  13,  1927,  a  demonstration  of  glee  club 
work  was  given  in  Jordan  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
England  music  festival  association.  Eminent  music  critics, 
commenting  upon  the  work  of  the  several  groups  representing 
the  Boston  public  schools,  enthusiastically  proclaimed  their 
singing  to  be  of  a  superior  grade. 

Work  in  instrumental  music  begins  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the  children  freely  inter- 
pret the  music  heard  from  phonographs  or  piano,  by  dancing 
and  moving  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  what  the  music  means 
to  them.  Rhythmic  sense  is  most  easily  developed  in  children 
of  the  kindergarten  and  of  the  first  three  grades,  therefore 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  rhythmic  orchestra. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  following  classes  have  been  organ- 
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ized,  each  class  averaging  about  fifteen  pupils:  Piano,  fifteen 
classes;  clarinet,  ten;  double  bass,  one;  drum,  fifty;  brass 
instruments,  fifty-four;  violin,  one  hundred  and  eleven;  flute, 
one;  fife,  twelve;  cello,  one.  Total  number  of  classes,  two 
hundred  fifty-five. 

In  the  past,  music  has  not  had  the  attention  which  it  deserves 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  American  schools.  Great  musical 
talent  has  undoubtedly  been  allowed  to  go  undiscovered  or 
undeveloped.  Boston,  however,  is  rapidly  correcting  this 
situation  in  its  schools.  Choral  practice,  which  has  been  of 
fundamental  interest  in  each  and  every  grade  from  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school,  is  so  organized  and  systematized  that 
pupils  may  transfer  at  any  time  from  school  to  school  without 
disturbing  their  progress  or  suffering  any  change  in  method. 
Supplementing  choral  practice,  children  in  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  in  greater  numbers  than  heretofore  are 
now  receiving  instrumental  instruction  by  first-class  special- 
ized teachers  at  the  nominal  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
class  lesson.  In  this  way  they  receive  the  very  highest  type 
of  instruction  at  a  rate  that  would  be  impossible  in  any  other 
manner.  This  teaching  is  continued  up  through  the  high 
school.  No  charge,  however,  is  made  to  pupils  in  high  schools 
studying  military  band  instruments. 

Boston  now  has  several  classes  for  the  study  of  piano,  with 
many  more  assured.  An  experiment  is  being  made  to  have 
the  entire  class  group  take  piano  instruction  the  same  as  their 
other  studies. 

The  pupils  from  these  instrumental  classes  feed  into  bands 
and  orchestras  in  their  respective  schools.  The  best  players 
are  selected  for  one  of  the  following  organizations: 

Boston  public  school  junior  symphony  orchestra  —  pupils  up 
to  and  including  the  eighth  grade; 

Boston  public  school  symphony  orchestra — the  better 
talent  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  year  pupils. 
Members  of  this  organization  are  provided  with  the  best  types 
of  instruments  procurable; 

Boston  public  school  symphony  band  —  the  various  officers 
of  the  several  high  school  bands.  These  officers,  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned,  have  been  granted  their  ratings 
by  a  representative  of  the  music  department  in  consultation 
with  the  head  master,  because  of  excellence  in  music  and 
scholastic  standing. 
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In  1901  Boston  instituted  the  plan  by  which  pupils  from 
grades  IX-XII,  inclusive,  may  secure  two  points  toward  a 
diploma  for  outside  study  in  applied  music.  Each  year  several 
hundred  pupils  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

From  the  vocational  point  of  view,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  this  year  several  pupils  in  the  bands  and  orchestras 
in  our  high  schools  (where  they  obtained  their  sole  musical 
training)  have  left  school  to  start  a  musical  profession,  at 
salaries  surprisingly  lucrative. 

The  educational  value  of  music  today  is  very  generally 
agreed  upon.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  University,  made  the  following  statement  at  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  of  the  new  Boston  Latin  school  building  in 
May,  1923: 

But  art  should  never  be  looked  upon  as  utilitarian  or  as 
manual  rather  than  intellectual.  They  are  joy-giving 
subjects.  Another  reason  for  cultivating  cultural  subjects 
in  all  free  schools  is  that  nobody  ever  sings  in  a  chorus  or 
plays  in  a  band  or  orchestra  who  does  not  learn  what  team 
work  means  and  what  discipline  or  co-operation  means. 

(/.)    Household  Science  and  Arts. 
(The  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  comprises  a 
director,  two  assistant  directors,  forty-four  teachers  of  cookery, 
seventy  teachers  of  sewing,  one  trade  assistant  and  two  teachers  of 
millinery.) 

The  teaching  of  household  science  and  arts  had  its  inception 
in  our  Boston  public  schools  in  the  year  1854.  In  that  year 
sewing  was  introduced  in  one  grammer  school  as  an  optional 
subject  for  girls.  A  few  years  later,  John  D.  Philbrick,  then 
Superintendent  of  Boston  schools,  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
day  every  girl  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  senior  high 
school  should  be  given  this  training.  Today  this  hope  has  been 
realized  and  we  have  modern  equipment  for  teaching  this  edu- 
cational home  subject  in  every  elementary  and  intermediate 
school,  and  in  practically  every  high  school  where  girls  are 
taught.  As  an  extension  of  the  sewing  work,  millinery  has 
recently  been  introduced. 

Cooking  and  household  management  had  their  origin  nation- 
ally from  an  educational  viewpoint  in  the  Starr  King  School, 
Boston,  about  thirty  years  after  sewing  was  accepted  as  part 
of  the  school  program.    In  1886  two  kitchen  laboratories  were 
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conducting  .classes  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee. 
From  this  nucleus  the  work  has  spread  into  every  Boston 
intermediate  and  high  school  where  girls  are  taught,  until  today 
we  have  kitchen  laboratories  and  home  suites  with  every  modern 
device  for  teaching  home  making  in  its  various  aspects. 

Girls  who  wish  to  specialize  in  sewing,  millinery,  or  cooking 
and  thus  gain  vocational  training  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

The  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  elementary  grades  embraces 
the  mastering  of  all  simple,  fundamental,  plain  stitches. 
Practice  in  these  drills  is  obtained  by  the  making  of  useful 
garments,  such  as  bags,  aprons,  towels  and  babies'  bibs.  As  the 
course  of  study  in  sewing  proceeds,  girls  are  taught  to  make 
simple  dresses  for  themselves  and  others,  and  are  encouraged  to 
bring  to  class  such  simple  home  mending  problems  as  will 
encourage  them  in  thrift  and  home  helpfulness.  In  the  inter- 
mediate schools  an  opportunity  is  afforded  girls  who  are 
members  of  the  practical  arts  division  to  elect  five  forty-minute 
periods  of  sewing  each  week.  In  these  classes  girls  are  taught 
to  make  various  types  of  outer  and  inner  garments  for  them- 
selves and  for  other  members  of  their  family.  Besides  making 
clothing,  girls  are  offered  an  opportunity  for  making  household 
articles.  In  this  connection  harmony  and  refinement  of  color 
are  studied.  The  sewing  course  in  the  high  schools  aims  to 
increase  the  girl's  independence  in  the  designing  and  planning  of 
clothing;  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  economics  and 
ethics  of  dress ;  to  instill  a  keener  appreciation  of  good  line  and 
color,  and  to  increase  skill  of  technique.  Garments  suitable  for 
school,  for  business,  and  for  dress  occasions,  including  gradua- 
tion dresses,  are  made. 

Creditable  achievements  of  the  work  in  sewing  during  the 
past  year  included  9,495  garments  cut  and  completed  in  the 
intermediate  and  high  schools;  41,120  articles  made  in  the 
elementary  schools;  1,940  garments  remodelled;  1,104  hats 
made  and  trimmed;  1,306  ornaments  made  for  new  and  old  hats. 

The  course  in  cookery  and  household  management  given 
to  all  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  aims  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  principles  and  processes  of  cookery,  and  to  give 
them  an  intelligent  grasp  of  what  makes  for  health,  happiness, 
and  right  living  in  the  home.  The  course  is  built  around  type 
problems  such  as  confront  the  average  home  maker,  each 
problem  being  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  challenge  the  attention 
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of  the  girl  and  to  emphasize  the  link  between  home  and  school. 
In  order  to  make  the  work  intensely  practical,  and  to  aid  as  well 
in  defraying  the  expense  of  materials,  girls  are  encouraged  to 
prepare  and  cook  various  dishes  in  schools  to  be  used  at  home. 
Last  year  22,581  such  home  quantities  were  cooked  in  the 
school  kitchen-laboratories.  The  extension  of  time  for  cooking 
in  the  practical  arts  sections  of  intermediate  schools  allows  for 
the  planning,  cooking  and  serving  of  many  simple  home  meals. 
Last  year  4,084  such  meals  were  prepared.  Simple,  practical 
dietetics  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  menu  planning  of 
these  meals. 

In  the  high  schools,  home  management  and  courses  in  cookery 
assume  greater  breadth  and  application.  The  principles  of 
correct  home  furnishing  and  decoration  which  were  begun  in  the 
intermediate  school  are  extended  and  are  linked  with  courses  in 
design  and  color.  The  study  of  food  value  is  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  luncheon  prepared  and  served  by  the  girls  in 
the  classes  in  cookery.  The  number  served  daily  varies  from 
fifteen  pupils  and  teachers  in  a  small  high  school  to  eight  hun- 
dred in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  where  the  classes 
prepare  all  food  served  in  the  luncheon  room. 

A  short  intensive  course  is  given  to  the  girls  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools  in  mothercraft,  first  aid,  home  nursing 
and  cooking  for  the  sick.  Where  facilities  permit,  laundry  work 
is  taught. 

The  girls  in  the  classes  in  sewing  and  cookery  receive  lessons 
on  community  co-operation  whenever  occasion  presents  itself. 
As  an  illustration,  five  hundred  or  more  garments  are  made 
each  year  by  the  sewing  classes  and  sent  to  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  or  unfortunate.  These 
projects  elicit  the  interest  of  the  girls  and  afford  timely  lessons 
for  character  training. 

(g)    School  Hygiene. 

(The  Department  of  School  Hygiene  comprises  one  director,  six 
supervising  school  physicians,  one  physician  assigned  to  the  cer- 
tificating office,  fifty-five  school  physicians,  one  supervising  nurse, 
three  assistant  supervising  nurses,  one  nurse  assigned  to  the 
certificating  office,  fifty-five  school  nurses,  one  medical  supervisor 
of  nutrition  classes,  and  one  sanitary  inspector.) 

Boston  blazed  the  way  for  the  whole  country  in  1894  by  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  which  has 
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ever  since  remained  in  vogue.  The  School  Committee  again 
became  pioneers  in  1907  when  it  united  various  elements 
affecting  the  health  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers  —  the  sani- 
tary and  the  hygienic  agencies  —  and  grouped  them  within 
the  department  of  school  hygiene,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
organized  in  this  country.  The  medical  inspectors  (now  school 
physicians)  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  board  of 
health  until  1915  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  control  of 
the  School  Committee. 

School  nurses  were  first  appointed  in  Boston  in  1907  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  Committee.  The  duties  of  the 
nurses  are  varied.  They  co-operate  with  the  medical  inspec- 
tor, receive  his  reports,  and  follow  his  suggestions.  They 
visit  the  schoolrooms  and  talk  to  the  pupils  upon  such  subjects 
as  care  of  the  teeth  and  proper  nutrition.  They  advise  with 
teachers  concerning  special  cases.  They  accompany  excluded 
pupils  to  their  homes;  sometimes  give  directions  to  mothers 
concerning  the  child's  care  and  diet;  and  frequently  with  the 
consent  of  parents  conduct  children  to  the  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary. Their  efforts  resulted  in  having  dental  work  com- 
pleted for  nearly  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  pupils. 

The  supervising  school  physicians  serve  as  field  workers  and 
advisers  to  school  physicians.  The  duties  of  the  school  phy- 
sicians are  primarily  to  perform  physical  examinations  of  all 
public  school  children  at  least  once  in  each  school  year,  to 
inspect  children  returning  to  school  after  illness  or  absence 
from  unknown  cause,  to  inspect  children  referred  by  principals, 
teachers,  and  nurses,  to  make  such  surveys  as  may  be  requested 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  give  immunizing  injections  of 
toxin-antitoxin  to  all  kindergarten  and  first  grade  children 
whose  parents  assent  in  writing. 

The  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  nutrition 
classes  was  evident  from  the  results  of  the  ten-year  under- 
weight program  of  the  Massachusetts  department  of  public 
health  which  was  introduced  into  our  schools  in  January,  1926. 
Preliminary  to  the  examinations  by  these  state  health  experts, 
the  entire  elementary  and  intermediate  school  population 
(exclusive  of  kindergartens)  was  weighed  and  measured.  The 
number  of  children  thus  weighed  and  measured  was  approxi- 
mately 94,000.  Of  this  number  a  selected  group  which  con- 
sisted of  children  who  were  10  per  cent  or  more  underweight, 
and  all  children  who  were  tuberculous  contacts  or  who  were 
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habitually  absent,  were  given  the  special  examination  by  the 
state  experts.  This  examination  consisted  of  auscultation, 
percussion,  and  the  tuberculin  test.  Reactors  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  were  given  intensive  X-ray  examinations  by  the 
experts  in  the  school  buildings. 

Of  the  94,000  children  weighed  and  measured  9,150  were 


examined  with  the  following  results: 

Number  of  cases  of  malnutrition   1,240 

Number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  .            .  7 

Number  of  cases  of  hilum  tuberculosis  173 

Number  of  cases  latent  hilum  tuberculosis    ...  45 

Number  classified  as  suspects   456 

Number  X-rayed  and  classified  as  negative  .      .  1,423 


Out  of  the  total  number  of  children  found  to  be  under- 
weight, 90  per  cent  of  the  parents  gave  written  consent  for 
the  examination. 

The  possibility  of  embarrassment  arising  from  such  an  exami- 
nation was  most  care  fully  guarded  against.  The  nurse  was 
always  present  at  the  examination  and  in  75  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  parent  also  was  present. 

It  was  found  that  the  open-air  classes,  as  such,  were  inade- 
quate to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  children,  principally  because 
they  contain  children  of  only  two  grades.  The  children 
requiring  the  nutritional  care  and  supervision  are  from  all 
grades.  Nutrition  classes,  therefore,  were  established  to  give 
needed  medical  and  nutritional  care.  Five  such  classes  are 
now  in  operation  providing  for  some  three  hundred  children. 

The  rest  periods  in  the  morning  are  scheduled  at  the  time  when 
a  minor  subject  is  taught,  and  in  this  way,  although  the  children 
devote  two  and  one-half  hours  to  rest  and  nutrition  program, 
they  lose  but  twenty  minutes  in  educational  activity.  The 
teachers  feel  that  the  children  in  these  groups  improve  physi- 
cally to  such  a  degree  that  this  improvement  more  than  offsets 
the  twenty  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  the  rest  class  program. 

The  health  and  nutrition  program  presents  the  following 
advantages:  it  includes  all  the  pre-tuberculous  and  mal- 
nourished children,  irrespective  of  grade;  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  special  open-air  class  teachers;  and  it  maintains 
continuous  close  contact  between  the  school  and  the  home. 
As  soon  as  a  child  attains  normal  weight  and  health  he  returns 
to  the  regular  school  program.    Convalescing  children  may  be 
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included  temporarily  and  are  thus  often  enabled  to  return  to 
school  earlier  than  otherwise. 

Reports  received  from  principals,  supervising  physicians, 
and  school  physicians  indicated  that  a  higher  standard  as 
regards  sanitation  was  needed  in  our  public  schools.  The 
director  of  school  hygiene  therefore  recommended  to  the 
School  Committee  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  inspector 
who  should  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  sanitation  and 
a  working  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  public 
health.  This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  School 
Committee,  and  on  September  1,  1926,  a  sanitary  inspector 
was  appointed. 

At  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1925,  an  intensive 
inspection  was  made  to  determine  the  vaccination  status  of" 
the  school  population.  All  pupils  (130,000)  were  inspected, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  we  had  over  5,000  unvaccinated 
children.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  1926,  nearly 
all  of  this  number  had  been  successfully  vaccinated  or  had 
produced  certificates  of  immunity  or  of  physical  unfitness. 

In  1923  and  1924,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, an  official  of  the  Boston  health  department  (the 
present  director  of  school  hygiene)  conducted  a  diphtheria  pre- 
vention campaign  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  In  less  than 
forty  days  55,551  children  were  Schick  tested,  and  25,620 
were  given  their  first  injection  of  toxin-antitoxin,  25,094  their 
second,  and  23,006  their  third. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to  the  following 
facts  in  reference  to  the  diphtheria  incidence  from  1923  to 
January  1,  1927: 

In  1923  there  were  3,276  cases  with  176  deaths. 

In  1924  there  were  2,528  cases  with  168  deaths. 

In  1925  there  were  1,256  cases  with  98  deaths. 

In  1926  there  were  982  cases  with  54  deaths. 

In  1924-25  the  school  physicians  found  almost  3,000  cardiac 
cases  in  the  public  schools.  The  most  eminent  cardiologists 
volunteered  to  come  into  the  schools,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  cardiac  cases  found  by  the  school  physi- 
cians and  supervising  school  physicians  but  also  through  a 
desire  to  examine  hundreds  of  the  so-called  potential  cardiac 
cases.  These  examinations  have  been  completed,  and  soon  the 
department  will  have  in  its  possession  the  correct  cardiac  status 
of  every  alleged  heart  case  in  the  entire  school  population. 
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The  department  of  school  hygiene  contemplates  a  posture 
survey,  and  this  will  be  conducted  by  specialists  in  orthopedics. 

(h.)  Physical  Education. 
(The  Department  of  Physical  Education  comprises  one  director, 
one  associate  director,  one  assistant  director,  one  supervisorAn- 
charge  of  playgrounds,  ten  instructors  of  military  drill,  two 
armorers,  twenty-nine  women  instructors  of  physical  education, 
twelve  teacher  coaches  of  athletics,  fourteen  play  teachers  for  boys 
of  high  schools,  fifteen  women  play  teachers  for  girls  of  high 
schools,  twenty  women  play  teachers  for  girls  of  intermediate 
schools,  ninety-five  men  play  teachers  for  boys  of  intermediate 
and  elementary  schools,  seven  supervisors  of  playgrounds  assist- 
ing in  the  direction  of  approximately  five  hundred  playground 
teachers.) 

A  carefully  prepared  course  of  study  attempts  to  make  the 
exercises  in  physical  education  sequential  throughout  all  the 
grades  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  their  successive 
stages  of  development.  In  grades  I,  II  and  III,  marching, 
plays  and  games  take  the  place  of  formal  gymnastics. 

The  School  Committee  has  absolute  control  overall  athletics 
in  the  public  schools,  including  financial  support  and  all  details 
connected  therewith.  The  expenses  for  play  equipment  and 
play  fields  for  games  and  major  sports  are  paid  out  of  school 
revenues.  Physicians  and  other  officials,  as  well  as  police 
protection,  are  provided  by  the  department.  There  are  no 
leagues  and  no  prizes,  and,  for  girls,  no  inter-school  competi- 
tion. The  aim  is  not  to  encourage  strife  for  championship 
and  trophies,  but  rather  to  promote  wide  participation  on  the 
part  of  pupils.  All  instructors,  coaches  and  managers  are 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  several  schools.  Teacher 
coaches  conduct  football,  track  athletics  and  baseball  in 
season.  Play  teachers  direct  the  less  concentrated  forms  of 
baseball,  swimming,  soccer,  tennis,  and  track.  Strict  eligi- 
bility requirements  are  set  for  all  participants  in  inter-school 
contests.  During  1926,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, provision  was  made  for  athletic  instruction  of  girls. 
Intra-mural  competition  in  tennis,  gymnastic  games,  indoor 
baseball  and  swimming  has  been  very  successful.  Hiking  and 
skating  also  have  proved  attractive.  Interest  in  forms  of 
sport  that  have  a  " carry  over"  into  after-life  is  the  aim  of  the 
play  teachers  of  girls. 
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Duly  qualified  women  instructors  of  physical  education  have 
charge  of  classes  in  the  Teachers  College,  in  all  the  high  schools 
that  have  girls,  and  in  ninth  grade  intermediate  schools.  Two 
periods  of  forty  minutes  is  the  weekly  requirement  for  every 
pupil.  Regular  calisthenics,  games,  and  dances  are  taught, 
and  good  posture  is  stressed.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
forty-minute  gymnastic  periods,  all  high  schools  are  required 
to  have  a  daily  ten-minute  setting-up  drill.  The  instructors 
also  go  regularly  into  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools 
to  supervise  the  calisthenics,  plays  and  games  given  daily  to 
all  the  classes  of  these  schools.  The  classroom  teacher  con- 
ducts the  exercises  in  the  lower  schools,  where  fifteen  minutes 
daily  is  the  time  allotment. 

For  ninth  grade  boys  in  intermediate  schools  and  for  all 
boys  in  high  schools,  two  forty-minute  periods  each  week  are 
devoted  to  military  drill.  The  boys  are  given  calisthenics, 
manual  of  arms,  and  close  order  marching  in  company  forma- 
tion, under  command  of  student  officers.  In  each  school,  com- 
petitions are  conducted,  the  captains  of  the  winning  companies 
becoming  the  officers  of  regiments  to  be  formed.  Later  these 
winning  companies  meet  in  an  inter-regimental  drill, —  the 
officers  of  the  winning  companies  being  promoted  to  brigade  or 
division  command.  A  street  parade  is  held  annually  in  June, 
student  bands  and  drum  corps  providing  the  music.  The  boys 
supply  their  cotton  olive-drab  uniforms,  and  are  furnished  by 
the  School  Committee  with  colors,  belts,  and  dummy  training 
rifles.  The  military  instructors  are  reserve  officers  and  regular 
members  of  the  teaching  force  of  our  schools. 

Playground  activities  are  conducted  after  school  hours,  on 
Saturday  mornings  during  the  spring  and  fall  months,  and 
throughout  the  summer,  on  ninety  playgrounds  and  forty-six 
athletic  fields.  Approximately  five  hundred  trained  teachers 
are  engaged  in  this  work.  Fully  equipped  children's  corners 
and  athletic  fields  are  generously  patronized. 

At  present  an  intensive  program  of  posture  correction  is 
being  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  department  of  school 
hygiene.  Careful  tests  and  corrective  exercises  are  given,  and 
monthly  records  of  progress  are  kept.  In  athletics  constant 
efforts  are  made  to  reach  every  girl  and  every  boy.  The 
steadily  increasing  numbers  of  participants  indicates  an 
approach  to  the  goal. 

The  aims  of  the  department  of  physical  education  are: 
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to  conserve  the  health  of  the  children  through  regular  physical 
exercise  and  good  posture;  to  develop  bodily  skills  —  co- 
ordination; to  teach  the  spirit  of  team  play  —  self-control,  and 
good  sportsmanship ;  to  apply  all  the  above  aims  in  developing 
good  citizenship. 

(i.)    Practice  and  Training. 

(The  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  comprises  one 
director,  one  first  assistant  director,  and  four  assistant  directors.) 

How  best  to  deal  with  a  class  of  pupils  when  the  regular 
teacher  is  absent  is  one  of  the  questions  ever  arising  in  school 
administration.  For  the  purpose  of  solving  this  persistent 
and  perplexing  problem,  the  department  of  substitutes  was 
originally  organized  in  1906,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  training  in  1912.  To  this  department  was 
entrusted  by  the  Superintendent  the  responsibility  of  assigning 
teachers  to  positions  as  substitutes  in  the  schools,  and  like- 
wise of  giving  them  sympathetic  supervision  during  the  period 
of  their  temporary  service. 

The  accompanying  graph  indicates  the  unusually  large 
number  of  temporary  assignments  that  are  made  by  the 
department  during  the  school  year. 
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SUBSTITUTE  ASSIGNMENTS. 
September,  1926,  to  June,  1927. 
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During  the  summer  vacation  in  anticipation  of  the  opening 
of  schools,  requests  from  school  principals  are  received  at 
the  office  for  substitutes,  temporary  teachers,  and  special 
assistants  to  take  the  places  of  teachers  absent  on  leave,  to  fill 
vacancies  in  overflow  classes,  and  to  carry  on  other  forms  of 
temporary  service. 

These  requests  are  filled  in  the  order  of  receipt,  provided 
always  the  best  possible  person  for  the  place  is  available. 

Since  appointments  are  made  from  the  merit  list,  very 
definite  traditions  have  been  established  with  regard  to 
assignments.  Granted  always  the  best  girl  possible  for  the 
vacancy,  the  girls  are  differentiated  by  the  city  districts:  i.  e., 
if  there  is  only  one  Dorchester  demand,  the  Dorchester  girl 
highest  on  the  list  is  assigned  to  that  school;  if  only  one  oppor- 
tunity for  Charlestown,  the  highest  Charlestown  girl  goes  to 
that  assignment.  To  know  each  personality  intimately,  to 
choose  the  right  girl  for  the  right  place,  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence that  the  girl  will  best  succeed  in  that  particular  assign- 
ment, is  the  responsibility  of  the  director.  For  the  past  few 
years,  the  normal  list  is  so  limited  that  all  graduates  are  assigned 
early  and  none  are  without  places  on  the  opening  day  of  school. 

Next  in  order  of  assignment  is  the  out-list  group,  first, 
those  who  have  already  worked  in  our  schools  and  whose 
success  has  been  tried  and  tested. 

The  order  of  assignments  is  as  follows: 

(1.)    Boston  Teachers  College  graduates. 

(2.)    Candidates  on  the  merit  list. 

(3.)    Others  qualified  to  fill  the  assignments. 

Important  as  the  assignment  of  substitutes  may  be,  a  still 
more  vital  responsibility  of  teacher  improvement  during 
apprenticeship  rests  upon  the  department  of  practice  and 
training.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
assignments  has  been  made,  the  assistant  directors  begin  to 
make  their  visits  to  the  different  classrooms. 

These  visits  are  made  from  time  to  time  covering  the  entire 
period  of  temporary  work  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  and 
rating,  and  for  carrying  forward  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
five-months'  practice  and  training  of  the  previous  year.  The 
supervision  of  the  work  is  entirely  and  immediately  construc- 
tive and  is  generally  followed  by  a  conference  in  which  the 
young  teachers  are  shown  how  to  use  incentives  and  devices; 
they  are  guided  and  directed  in  the  choice  of  good  methods; 
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they  are  stimulated  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  interpreting 
the  course  of  study;  they  are  induced  to  broaden  their  scholar- 
ship by  consulting  the  best  books  and  taking  professional  and 
cultural  courses;  they  are  helped  in  practical  class  manage- 
ment and  they  are  inspired  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
achievement  and  to  cultivate  a  growing  self-confidence. 

Growth  is  expected  along  two  broad  professional  lines: 
(1)  that  which  makes  for  good  teaching  and  increased  efficiency 
in  the  classroom;  (2)  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  sympa- 
thetic relationship  with  the  children. 

The  field  of  action  includes  varied  groups,  all  of  which  are 
under  constant  supervision  until  permanent  appointment. 
For  the  year  1925-26,  the  following  groups  were  visited: 
Normal  graduates  of  the  year  1925,  Normal  practice  students, 
examined  candidates  in  Boston  service,  out-list  elementary  sub- 
stitutes, junior  assistants,  college  students  training  for  high 
schools,  out-list  high  school  temporary  teachers,  and  candi- 
dates examined  for  entrance  into  the  Boston  service.  The 
number  of  visits  made  to  a  temporary  teacher  varies  from  a 
single  visit  to  five  or  six  per  year.  All  graduates  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  are  visited  regularly 
monthly.  The  total  number  of  visits  during  1924-25  was  in 
excess  of  2,200.  During  the  year  1926-27  there  were  approxi- 
mately 2,500  visits. 

(j.)    Vocational  Guidance. 

{The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  comprises  one  director, 
five  vocational  instructors,  eight  vocational  assistants,  and  ninety- 
five  teachers  in  elementary,  intermediate  and  high  schools,  serving 
as  vocational  counselors.) 

Boston  is  considered  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  city 
to  recognize  the  need  of  vocational  guidance  for  all  children. 
Frank  Parsons  (1908),  the  first  to  crystallize  the  idea,  name  it, 
and  give  it  to  the  community  in  his  "  Choosing  a  Vocation," 
was  soon  followed  by  Meyer  Bloomfield,  who  was  asked  by 
the  School  Committee  to  serve  with  a  committee  of  principals 
to  study  the  problem.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of 
vocational  counselors  in  both  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
of  Boston.  This  took  place  in  1910.  The  vocational  coun- 
selors have  been  a  regular  feature  of  the  school  system  since 
that  date. 
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Occupations  of  Boys  and  Girls  Graduated  from  Boston 
High  Schools,  1921=1925. 

(Data  gathered  between  January  and  April  of  year  following 
graduation.) 
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Along  with  this  movement  were  evidences  of  a  similar  trend 
in  other  circles.    In  L912  the  placement  bureau  was  organized 

to  guide  and  place  the  children  leaving  the  schools  of  Roxbury. 
The  bureau  soon  included  the  schools  of  the  entire  city  and 
became  known  as  the  Boston  placement  bureau. 

The  work  of  the  above-named  groups  gave  rise  to  the  depart- 
ment of  vocational  guidance  which  was  organized  in  April, 
1915,  by  the  appointment  of  a  director. 

Its  creation  was  due  to  the  many  complexities  in  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  times.  When  one  realizes  that  the 
home  occupations  and  apprenticeship  systems  no  longer  pre- 
dominate, and  that  the  kinds  of  occupations  today  number  in 
the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  organized  vocational  guid- 
ance of  some  sort  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  enrichment  of 
our  school  curricula,  in  keeping  pace  with  the  above  changes 
in  our  national  life,  demands  educational  guidance. 

The  work  of  the  department  resolves  itself  into  three  fields: 
guidance,  placement,  and  follow-up.  The  accomplishments  in 
each  field  are  as  follows: 

1.  Through  Educational  and  Vocat  ional  Guidance.  For 
elementary  and  intermediate  pupils  "A  Guide  to  the  Choice 
of  a  Secondary  School"  was  prepared  to  furnish  information 
about  the  courses  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  study  for  counselors,  teachers,  pupils  and  parents. 
These  pamphlets  are  distributed  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  eighth 
grades  of  the  city. 

For  secondary  school  pupils,  talks  are  given  to  high  school 
assemblies  and  smaller  groups  by  members  of  the  department ; 
individual  interviews  are  held  with  members  of  grades  IX  and 
XII,  and  with  those  in  need  of  educational  or  social  adjustment. 
There  is  co-operation  with  departments  of  English,  civics,  and 
economics,  in  the  study  of  occupations.  Catalogues  of  colleges 
and  descriptions  of  special  opportunities  which  have  interested 
high  school  graduates  of  this  community  during  the  past  ten 
years  are  available  for  use  of  pupils,  parents,  counselors,  teachers 
and  all  others  interested. 

For  elementary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  school  pupils 
meetings  with  vocational  counselors  are  held  for  purposes  of 
information  and  discussion.  The  counselors,  according  to  the 
time  allowed,  give  careful  guidance  in  the  choice  of  a  secondary 
school  and  in  the  study  of  occupations.  In  some  schools 
specific  work  in  the  teaching  of  occupations  is  given  by  the 
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Kind  of  Educational  Institutions  Attended  by  Graduates  of  Boston 
High  Schools.   June,  1925. 
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staff.  A  full-time  vocational  assistant  has  been  assigned  to  one 
intermediate  school.  Two  vocational  instructors  are  giving 
full  time  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  and  the  Boston  Trade 
schools,  two  vocational  assistants  to  the  Girls"  High  and 
Memorial  High  schools.  A  careful  study  of  all  evening  school 
opportunities  (both  public  and  private)  for  boys  and  girLs  in 
Boston  has  been  made  by  the  department  and  is  available  for 
all  seeking  information. 

2.  Through  Placement. —  The  department  functions 
throughout  the  year.  Placement  is  made  only  when  it  is 
determined  that  this  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  A  report  is 
requested  from  the  school  covering  the  physical  characteristics, 
school  accomplishment,  and  personality  traits  of  the  pupils. 
This,  followed  by  an  interview  with  the  child,  furnishes  a 
basis  for  placement.  Those  who  enter  permanent  work  are 
urged  at  the  time  of  placement  to  continue  further  study 
evenings.  Great  care  is  given  in  readjustment  cases.  Handi- 
capped children  are  given  special  attention.  There  is  co- 
operation with  medical  and  social  agencies  in  aiding  this  group. 

3.  Through  Follow-up. —  In  order  to  help  young  workers  to 
a  better  understanding  of  relationships  to  other  workers  and  to 
society  as  a  whole,  a  noon  office  hour  and  an  evening  office  hour 
twice  a  month  are  held  for  this  group.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
department  receives  reports  from  higher  educational  institu- 
tions which  our  high  school  graduates  indicated  their  intention 
to  enter.  From  the  results  of  the  follow-up,  many  scientific 
studies  have  been  made  which  are  valuable  in  determining 
future  changes  in  curricula. 
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Courses  Pursued  in  Boston  High  Schools  by  Graduates, 
June,  1925. 

BOYS. 
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(k.)  Penmanship. 

(The  Department  of  Penmanship  comprises  one  director,  one 
assistant  director  and  one  examiner.) 

The  object  of  the  department  is  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
standard  of  instruction  in  handwriting  in  its  modern  conception 
throughout  the  grades  which  will  insure  to  all  pupils  efficiency 
in  healthful,  rapid  and  enduring  writing  procedure  and  a  skilful 
product  in  all  written  expression. 

By  the  modern  process  in  which  pupils  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  are  now  instructed  in  handwriting,  erect  sitting  posture 
with  the  forearms  on  the  desk  is  made  necessary  and  is  main- 
tained throughout  all  written  work  insuring  as  a  consequence 
the  conservation  of  health  and  eyesight  and  the  elimination  of 
pernicious  sitting  posture.  As  a  result  of  such  instruction, 
healthful  sitting  posture  has  become  general  in  the  average 
classroom.  The  use  of  the  forearm  for  the  propelling  power  in 
writing  enables  pupils  to  write  rapidly  and  continuously  without 
deterioration  of  product.  Pupils  are  now  able  to  complete  a 
twenty-word  written  spelling  lesson  within  three  minutes  and  a 
two-page  composition  within  fifteen  minutes.  In  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  daily  written  work  this  is  a  tremendous  saving  of 
time  over  the  old  style  finger  writing  which  consumed  more 
than  double  this  amount  of  time.  Modern  handwriting  by  its 
process  produces  a  line  of  beauty  and  artistic  proportions  with 
all  ages  of  school  children.  Through  its  development  even 
very  young  pupils  of  grades  IV  and  V  are  enabled  to  produce 
applied  written  work  in  the  various  subjects  that  is  not  only 
serviceable  through  legibility,  but  artistic  in  line,  proportion 
and  arrangement.  By  its  use  pupils  of  grades  VIII  and  IX 
develop  a  complete  control  which  gives  the  product  and  service 
of  a  fine  and  practical  art.  Pupils  of  all  the  grades  are  being 
trained  to  express  themselves  in  writing  in  all  subjects  bene- 
ficially, effectively  and  artistically  as  an  aid  to  their  health. 
Added  to  these  more  complicated  phases  of  formal  penmanship 
instruction  in  these  grades  is  the  definite  correlations  of  the 
writing  ability  developed  in  the  formal  penmanship  period  with 
that  of  written  expression  in  all  subjects. 

Instruction  in  grades  VII  and  VIII  is  based  upon  the  defi- 
nitely increased  maturity  and  power  in  mental  and  physical 
co-ordination  of  pupils  of  these  ages  and  upon  the  greatly 
increased  amount  and  variety  of  applied  written  work  necessary 
under  widely  varied  conditions  in  these  years  of  school. 


Healthful  posture  superinduced  by  modern  handwriting  procedure. 
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In  the  clerical  practice  course  in  the  ninth  year,  the  penman- 
ship instruction  is  centered  upon  the  development  of  a  fineness 
of  control  of  product  and  versatility  in  its  adaptation  suited  to 
all  forms  of  business  usage. 

The  instruction  in  the  subjects  at  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston  is  twofold  in  its  development.  The  course 
includes  the  building  up  or  improving  of  the  writing  technique 
of  the  students  to  a  teacher  standard  and  the  development  of 
a  mastery  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

The  radical  departure  of  the  present-day  handwriting  pro- 
cedure from  that  of  the  old  regime  necessitated  the  training  of 
the  teachers  already  in  the  service  in  the  modern  muscular 
movement  writing  process.  At  the  present  time  2,409  teachers 
in  the  Boston  public  schools  have  become  qualified  and  certifi- 
cated in  this  modern  writing  ability.  All  new  teachers  enter- 
ing the  service  from  outside  the  city  receive  training  in  this 
work  through  the  office  of  the  director  of  penmanship  and 
become  qualified  in  it  within  two  years  after  appointment. 

With  the  very  young  children  emphasis  is  placed  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  upon  the  elementary  fundamentals 
such  as  the  development  of  posture,  the  management  of  mate- 
rials in  the  process  of  writing  and  a  rudimentary  understanding 
of  letter  features  and  their  combinations  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  skill.  In  grades  IV,  V  and  VI  the 
emphasis  of  instruction  is  placed  upon  an  improved  under- 
standing of  all  letter  features  and  their  more  difficult  combina- 
tions, an  increased  speed  and  assurance  in  writing  process 
warranted  by  the  increased  age  of  the  pupils,  namely,  a  speed 
of  about  thirteen  words  a  minute,  subsequent  improved  caliber 
of  line,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  intensive  consideration  of 
control  of  product. 

In  order  to  establish  for  teachers  and  pupils  a  definite  means 
of  knowing  the  extent  to  which  they  are  succeeding  or  failing 
in  their  work,  a  writing  gradient  for  each  grade  was  designed  by 
the  director  to  show  definite,  attainable  standards  of  accom- 
plishment in  applied  writing  which  reasonably  may  be  expected 
from  the  majority  of  pupils  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the 
year  in  each  grade.  The  gradient  sets  forth  a  series  of  types 
of  modern  handwriting  showing  relative  degrees  of  develop- 
ment throughout  the  grades  and  within  each  grade,  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  variability  of  the  writing  product 
during  the  school  year.    At  the  close  of  every  ten  weeks  of 
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school,  pupils  test  their  written  work  in  all  subjects  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  gradient  and  give  themselves  a  rating  which, 
tempered  by  the  teacher's  rating,  made  also  in  accordance 
with  the  gradient,  determines  their  report  mark  and  establishes 
a  uniform  system  of  rating  handwriting  through  all  schools. 

Grade  V.  —  Arithmetic. 

Showing  service  and  beauty  of  modern  handwriting  in  work  of  very  young 
pupils.    (Reduction  from  the  original.) 


Grade  IV.  —  Spelling. 

Showing  service  and  beauty  of  modern  handwriting  in  work  of  very  young 
pupils.    (Reduction  from  the  original.) 
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Grade  VIII.  —  Composition. 

Well  controlled  writing  product  indicating  the  service  of  this  subject  as  a 
fine  and  practical  art.    (Reduction' from  the  original.) 


The  early  schools  of  Boston  were  founded  upon  the  classics. 
The  Latin  Schools  still  maintain  this  tradition.  Latin  still 
flourishes  in  the  other  high  schools  but  there  are  few  classes  in 
Greek,  apart  from  the  Latin  schools.  The  English  High  school, 
when  organized,  securely  incorporated  French  in  its  curriculum. 
The  earliest  records  of  the  English  High  school  show  that  from 
its  very  beginning  (1821)  French  was  taught  throughout  the  two 
years  of  the  course. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Handschin,  in  his  monograph,  "The 
Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  United  States,''  dis- 
cussing the  English  High  school  of  Boston,  says,  "So  strong  a 
place  did  French  hold  in  the  curriculum  that  the  ability  to  teach 
it  was  a  prerequisite  for  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  school. " 
And  again  quoting  from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Professor  Handschin  says,  "Spanish  was  first  introduced 
in  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  in  1852  in  the  last  year  of 
the  three-year  course,  when  it  was  carried  by  students  in  addi- 
tion to  French." 

After  the  Spanish-American  War,  Spanish  took  a  fair  share 
of  students,  often  outstripping  German  in  many  schools. 
With  the  advent  of  the  World  War,  German  lost  ground  to  a 


(e.)    Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
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considerable  extent.  Accordingly,  the  classes  in  the  other 
modern  foreign  languages  increased;  French  largely,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree,  Spanish. 

Twice  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  Boston  to  establish 
Italian  in  two  high  schools,  but  the  number  of  pupils  electing 
this  language  voluntarily  was  so  small  that  after  a  thorough 
trial  the  classes  were  discontinued.  Of  the  sixteen  Latin  and 
high  schools,  fifteen  teach  two  or  more  foreign  languages.  In 
one,  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  no  foreign  language  is 
taught. 

The  present  popularity  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the 
high  schools  of  Boston  is  attested  by  the  following  statistical 
table : 


Schools. 


French.      German.  Spanish. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  for  Boys. 
Dorchester  High  for  Girls. 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls*  High  

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  

South  Boston  High  


Totals. 


1,026 
544 
443 
319 
913 

1,177 
273 

1,697 
868 
278 
339 
599 
472 
581 
237 

9,766 


373 
67 


172 

33 


343 


39 
40 
267 


1,334 


92 
79 
204 
3«5 
43 
425 
293 
481 
162 
244 


210 
247 

2,865 


However,  the  greatest  growth  in  modern  foreign  languages  in 
Boston  has  taken  place  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Sixteen 
years  ago  classes  in  French  and  German  were  introduced  into 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  four  elementary  schools.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  now  well  established  system  of  inter- 
mediate schools.  Spanish  classes  were  established  two  years 
later.  With  each  year  the  demand  for  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages, especially  French,  in  the  intermediate  schools,  and  in 
the  elementary  schools  with  intermediate  classes,  has  increased. 
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Instruction  in  German  in  intermediate  grades  was  discontinued 
during  the  World  War.  There  remains  only  one  elementary 
school  where  German  is  taught.  Ten  years  ago  Italian  was 
offered  in  three  schools,  but  it  has  survived  in  only  two. 

Data  at  hand  show  that  6,908  pupils  in  intermediate  schools 
and  classes  are  pursuing  the  study  of  French,  392  are  taking 
Italian,  1,235  are  studying  Spanish,  and  115  are  taking  German. 

While  this  large  increase  in  modern  foreign  language  classes 
was  taking  place,  there  was  much  difficulty  in  finding  properly 
trained  teachers  to  supply  the  needs  of  these  classes,  and  this 
brought  about  a  further  development  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject,  namely,  the  organization  of  the  department  of  modern 
foreign  languages  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  great  changes 
in  the  training  of  teachers  in  modern  languages  and  in 
the  method  of  instruction.  As  a  result  of  recent  investiga- 
tions of  the  psychological  process  involved  in  the  language 
acquisition,  there  have  come  about  modifications  of  classroom 
procedure,  which  bring  more  insistent  demands  for  a  definite 
oral  command  of  the  language  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage teacher.  Having  this  point  in  view,  the  courses  at 
Teachers  College  are  planned  to  give  teachers  a  broad,  cultural 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  its  literature,  a  practical 
command  of  the  spoken  and  written  language,  and  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  problems,  methods  and  technique  of 
language  teaching. 

The  courses  in  the  undergraduate  school  of  Teachers  College 
extend  over  three  and  a  half  to  four  years,  supplemented  by 
one  half-year  of  practice  teaching.  The  pupils  electing  a 
modern  language  as  a  major  subject  are  expected  to  have  four 
years  of  high  school  preparation  in  the  subjects.  Throughout 
the  course  all  oral  and  written  work  is  in  the  foreign  tongue, 
to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  ease  of  expression  in  the 
foreign  language.  The  work  of  Teachers  College  in  modern 
foreign  languages  extends  further  by  offering  post-graduate 
courses  in  the  literature  and  in  the  history  of  the  respective 
countries. 

All  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  both  high  and 
intermediate  schools  must,  before  they  are  allowed  to  teach, 
undergo  an  oral  examination  to  demonstrate  first,  that  they 
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know  the  rules  of  phonetics;  second,  that  they  have  a  standard 
pronunciation;  and  third,  that  they  have  some  power  to  express 
themselves  in  the  foreign  tongue. 

(m.)  Organization  and  Supervision  of  General  Science  in 
Intermediate  Classes. 
During  the  past  school  year,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work 
at  Teachers  College,  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lunt  has  devoted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time  to  the  organization  and  supervision  of 
general  science  in  the  intermediate  schools  of  the  city.  The 
assignment  has  presented  many  difficulties  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities for  service.  The  general  science  teacher  needs  help 
and  encouragement  in  her  task;  for  the  effective  teaching  of 
this  important  subject  depends  not  only  on  hours  of  preparation 
and  inspirational  presentation,  but  also  upon  suitable  labora- 
tory facilities  and  adequate  equipment. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  following  lines  of  endeavor  will  serve  to  show  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  school  year. 

1.  Consultations  with  principals  and  teachers. 

2.  The  observation  of  science  teaching  in  the  schools. 

3.  Demonstration  teaching  lessons. 

4.  The  equipment  and  standardization  of  general  science 
laboratories. 

5.  The    preparation    of   requisitions   for    supplies  and 
apparatus. 

6.  The  transfer  of  unused  apparatus  and  equipment  from 
one  school  to  another. 

7.  Tentative  revision  of  the  course  of  study. 

8.  Correlation  in  science  between  high,  intermediate  and 
elementary  schools. 

9.  The  planning  and  construction  of  new  apparatus  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  department  of  manual  arts. 

10.  The  planning  and  preparation  of  complete  general 
science  outfits. 

The  complete  general  science  outfits  consist  of  portable  boxes 
containing  carefully  selected  supplies  and  apparatus  with  charts 
and  directions  for  teaching.  Each  box  represents  a  complete 
unit  of  study  with  the  experiments  outlined  in  detail.  It  is 
planned  to  distribute  about  one  hundred  of  these  outfits  among 
the  intermediate  schools  during  the  current  school  year. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  plan  has  certain  obvious  advantages. 
Considerable  time  and  duplication  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers  will  be  saved.  Adequate  and  suitable  equipment  for 
effective  teaching  demonstrations  will  be  assured.  The  same 
outfit  and  equipment  may  be  used  in  at  least  ten  different 
schools  during  the  year.  Expensive  apparatus  will  be  used 
continuously  and  give  full  service  instead  of  being  stored  away 
in  closets  for  most  of  the  time.  The  plan,  therefore,  should 
make  for  economy  and  reduce  the  cost  for  science  equipment  in 
the  intermediate  schools. 

2.    Other  Supervisory  Agencies. 
(a.)  Attendance. 

(The  Attendance  Department  comprises  a  chief  attendance 
officer,  twenty-nine  male  and  three  female  attendance  officers.) 

Attendance  officers'  assignments  comprise  from  one  to  five 
school  districts,  are  arranged  according  to  area,  population, 
nationality  and  economic  conditions,  and  average  from  2,600  to 
7,800  children,  including  those  attending  parochial  schools. 

The  methods  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  are  based  upon  the  general  assumption  that  truancy  and 
the  related  evils  of  irregular  attendance  should  be  investigated 
and  corrected  by  a  staff  of  attendance  officers  directed  by  a 
central  authority. 

The  practice  of  the  department,  organized  upon  this  basis, 
has  been  improved  and  elaborated  in  the  light  of  study  and 
experience,  and  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  expanded 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  efforts  of  the  department  have  been  directed  not  only  to 
the  application  of  the  law  in  individual  cases,  but  also,  through 
systematic  publicity,  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the  service 
which  aims  to  insure  to  every  child  the  benefits  of  an  educa- 
tion. With  the  aid  of  the  schools  and  the  support  of  the  civic 
forces  of  the  community  the  department  has  attained  a  large 
measure  of  success  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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A  study  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  nonattendance,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  future  development  of  the  service  should 
be  toward  a  still  closer  relationship  with  the  schools.  Endeavors 
have  been  made  by  attendance  officers  to  secure  willing  com- 
pliance with  the  law  whenever  possible  by  explaining  the 
purpose  and  benefits  of  public  education,  and  by  awakening  in 
parents  an  interest  in  the  school  life  of  their  children. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  especially,  during  the  past  two 
years,  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  school  to  bear  upon  careless 
and  indifferent  parents  by  requiring  them  to  explain  at  the 
school,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal,  the  causes  of  the  non- 
attendance  of  their  children  at  school.  Personal  interviews 
thus  arranged,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal,  have  proved 
helpful  to  the  parents  in  enabling  them  to  understand  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  toward  the  school. 

The  persistent  policy  of  appealing  to  the  intelligence  and 
interest  of  the  parents  to  secure  compliance  with  the  law  does 
not  imply  that  the  department  will  not  appeal  to  the  courts 
to  impose  penalties  when  indifferent  and  careless  parents  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  keep  their  children  in  school.  When  persuasion 
fails,  proper  necessary  measures  must  be  invoked  and  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  is  concerned  with  the 
General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  regulations  of 
the  School  Committee  pertaining  to  street  trades  engaged  in 
by  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  All  violations 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  licensed  minors,  whether 
discovered  upon  the  street  or  on  complaint  made  by  the  boys' 
teachers,  masters,  or  other  persons,  are  investigated  and  dis- 
posed of  at  the  newsboys'  trial  board,  which  is  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary juvenile  court.  It  was  established  by  the  School 
Committee  in  the  year  1910  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
schoolboys  from  establishing  juvenile  court  records,  and  is 
composed  of  an  adult  judge,  three  schoolboy  judges,  and  a  clerk. 
The  adult  judge,  who  is  designated  as  chief  justice,  is  assigned 
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by  the  chief  attendance  officer  and  serves  without  compensa- 
tion, while  the  three  newsboy  judges  are  elected  from  the 
number  of  licensed  minors  who  attend  the  public  schools. 
The  clerk  of  the  trial  board  is  chosen  from  the  newsboy  ranks 
by  the  schoolboy  judges.  The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors 
attends  the  court  sessions  in  his  official  capacity. 

The  statistics  of  the  attendance  department  are  as  follows: 


1926-27. 

1925-26. 

65,988 

60,602 

(Distribution.) 

Investigations  in  the  day  intermediate  and  day  elementary  schools 

(including  1,058  investigations  Sundays  and  evenings)  

34,997 

30,669 

8,862 

7,951 

779 

763 

Investigations  in  the  parochial  schools  

2,770 

2,098 

3,328 

2,094 

3,440 

5,836 

2,777 

1,520 

Inspections  of  factories,  workshops,  etc  

1,813 

1,764 

623 

366 

Investigations  of  immigrant  cases  

166 

111 

Investigations  of  tuition  cases  

139 

75 

6,294 

7,355 

(b.)    Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 

(The  Department  of  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  com- 
prises a  director,  twelve  school  centers,  one  home  and  school 
association  manager.) 

In  1912  the  School  Committee  petitioned  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  for  additional  funds  with  which  "to  promote  the 
use  of  school  property  for  such  educational,  recreative,  social, 
civic,  philanthropic  and  similar  purposes  as  the  School  Commit- 
tee may  deem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  community. " 

While  this  legislation  was  passing  through  its  various  stages, 
the  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston  conducted  an  experi- 
mental center  in  the  old  East  Boston  High  school,  the  School 
Committee  meeting  the  expense  of  heat  and  light,  the  League 
paying  the  janitor  and  other  workers. 

Under  the  legislation  of  1912,  the  School  Committee  assumed 
control  of  the  East  Boston  center  and  established  three  addi- 
tional evening  centers,  all  being  organized  as  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  evening  and  continuation  schools  and  administered 
by  an  associate  director  in  charge  of  the  extended  use  of  schools. 

In  1914  the  department  was  put  under  a  single  director  with 
full  charge,  directly  responsible  to  the  School  Committee 
through  the  Superintendent. 
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The  department  of  the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools 
includes  all  after-school  activities  outside  the  regular  day  or 
evening  school  curriculum,  namely,  school  centers,  home  and 
school  associations,  and  use  of  school  premises. 

The  head  of  each  school  center  with  the  rank  of  manager, 
associate  manager-in-charge,  or  general  leader  is  the  responsible 
administrative  head  of  the  center.  His  duties  include  the 
formation  and  development  of  clubs  and  activities,  together 
with  the  supervision  and  direction  of  all  persons  occupying  the 
building.  Each  school  center  has  leaders,  helpers,  and  attend- 
ants, who  direct  clubs  and  groups,  and  attend  to  the  various 
details.  An  associate  manager-in-charge  is  assigned  for  work 
with  the  home  and  school  associations,  forming  and  organizing 
new  groups,  serving  and  directing  existing  ones.  Advisory 
committees,  members'  councils,  staff  and  workers'  conferences 
aid  in  guiding  and  promoting  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
department. 

School  centers  or  community  centers,  twelve  in  number,  are 
located  in  the  following  buildings:  Brighton  High  school, 
Charlestown  High  school,  Dorchester  High  school  for  girls, 
English  High  school,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Joseph  H. 
Barnes  school,  Michelangelo  school,  Sarah  Greenwood  school, 
South  Boston  High  school,  Teachers  College,  Washington 
Irving  school  and  the  William  Blackstone  school.  These 
centers  are  open  one  afternoon  a  week  from  2.30  to  5  o'clock 
and  three  evenings  from  7.30  to  10.30  o'clock,  from  October  to 
May,  inclusive. 

School  center  activities  are  classified  as  follows: 

Civic—  Forums,  boy  and  girl  scouts,  community  meetings, 
debating,  parliamentary  law,  lectures,  junior  city  councils, 
civic  clubs,  local  improvement  associations. 

Social-educational. — •  Mothers'  clubs,  orchestra  and  musical 
clubs,  dramatics,  choral  clubs,  concerts,  women's  clubs,  young 
men's  clubs,  young  women's  clubs. 

Recreational. — ■  Calisthenics,  gymnasium,  photo  plays,  enter- 
tainments, folk  dancing. 

Industrial. —  Basketry,  boatbuilding,  candymaking,  oil  and 
china  painting,  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery, 
lampshade  making,  home  nursing,  wax  craft,  paper  craft,  art 
craft,  reed  work,  interior  decorating. 

School  center  groups  are  organized  on  a  club  basis,  emphasis 
being  placed  on  adult  membership.    Pupils  attending  the  day 
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schools  are  admitted  to  special  group  meetings  such  as  boy  and 
girl  scout  troops  and  to  occasional  assembly  hall  programs  for 
children,  provided  no  objection  be  made  by  the  principal  of  the 
day  school  which  such  pupils  may  attend. 

Whenever  a  permit  is  issued  for  the  use  of  a  building  for  con- 
certs, entertainments,  political  rallies  and  the  like,  an  employee 
of  the  department  is  specially  assigned  to  see  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  schoolhouse  accommodations 
are  observed  and  to  render  general  service  at  the  entrance  and 
elsewhere  in  the  building.  A  matron  is  also  assigned  wherever 
socials  and  dances  are  held. 

The  department  is  financed  by  the  School  Committee. 
Under  the  legislative  act  the  annual  revenue  may  not  be  diverted 
to  any  other  purposes  than  those  specified, — educational,  recrea- 
tive, etc.  The  department  in  its  budget  provides  not  only  for 
financing  school  centers  but  also  for  meeting  the  charges 
incurred  for  fuel,  light,  and  services  of  custodian  in  connection 
with  opening  schoolhouses  for  alumni  gatherings;  local  prize 
drills;  school  and  class  parties;  meetings  of  boy  and  girl  scout 
troops,  American  legion  posts,  local  improvement  associations 
and  other  civic  activities. 

Occupancy  of  school  buildings  by  individuals,  organizations 
and  societies  for  political  rallies,  entertainments  and  the  like  is 
allowed  under  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. Payment  must  be  made  in  advance  for  fuel,  light, 
custodian  and  other  service  charges. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  popularity  of  the  centers: 


Center. 

Number 
of 

Meetings. 

Total 
Attend- 
ance. 

Average 
Attend- 
dance. 

Brighton  High  School  

56 

21,680 

387 

Charlestown  High  School  

66 

29,321 

444 

Dorchester  High  School  

81 

50,902 

573 

East  Boston  School  

91 

52,228 

567 

English  High  School  

67 

16,665 

248 

Fenway  School  

116 

29,709 

256 

Michelangelo  School  

107 

42,600 

304 

Roxbury  School  

104 

68,279 

656 

Sarah  Greenwood  School  

91 

58,287 

640 

South  Boston  High  School  

73 

41,344 

552 

88 

22,835 

259 

William  Blackstone  School  

81 

44,379 

548 
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(c.)    Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

(This  activity  comprises  one  director  (position  vacant),  one 
first  assistant  director,  and  one  assistant  director.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  department  it  was  considered 
that  its  primary  work  was  to  carry  on  a  systematic  survey  of 
the  schools  in  the  various  branches  of  the  curriculum.  To 
facilitate  this  purpose  the  following  aims  were  formulated: 
to  test  pupils  in  any  subject;  to  determine  standards  on  basis 
of  tests;  to  return  reports  of  the  results  of  tests  to  the  principal 
in  order  that  the  results  in  his  school  may  be  compared  with 
standards.  Later  three  more  aims  were  added:  to  assist 
principals  and  teachers  in  interpreting  the  reports  and  making 
them  useful;  to  assist,  through  tests,  in  solving  some  of  the 
difficult  problems  facing  teacher  and  principal;  to  give  intel- 
ligence tests  to  pupils  completing  grades  VI,  VIII  and  IX  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  their  classification. 


RESULT  OF  STANDARD  TESTS  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  Tests. 

Normal.* 

Median. 

25  Percentile. 

75  Percentile. 

Number  of 
Pupils  tested. 

Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic  Problems  —  Mav, 

1926: 

Grade  IV  

4.7 

4.3 

3.03 

5.6 

10,568 

V  

66 

6.3 

4.7 

8.04 

10,801 

VI  

9.1 

8.6 

6.4 

11.3 

10,619 

VII  

12.2 

11.1 

8.3 

14.2 

9,330 

VIII  

14.97 

13.8 

10.8 

16.5 

8,148 

MacQuarrie  Test  for  Mechanical  Ability: 

Grade  VII  

None. 

36.7 

44.0 

51.6 

1,349 

;  v.i. 

None. 

44.9 

51.0 

59.7 

406 

*  Medians  on  test  given  in  1923.  Two  tests  were  the  same  type  of  examples  with 
numbers  changed.    1926  test  probably  a  little  more  difficult. 


In  realizing  these  aims  the  department  has  worked  with 
every  branch  of  the  service.  Originally  the  main  purpose  of 
the  department  was  to  make  surveys  of  the  school  conditions 
in  the  city.  Such  surveys  were  best  carried  out  without  con- 
sulting with  principals  or  teachers  with  regard  to  the  tests  to 
be  given.    As  conditions  changed  and  it  was  found  that  tests 
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could  be  made  a  part  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  program 
the  principal  was  taken  into  consultation  and  tests  were  given 
that  would  supplement  his  plan  of  work.  At  present  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  office  is  instigated  directly, 
or  indirectly  by  the  principal  or  teacher. 

There  have  been  three  distinct  types  of  work  in  the  depart- 
ment: achievement  testing;  intelligence  testing;  and  special 
statistical  studies. 

In  measuring  the  results  of  classroom  instruction  the  depart- 
ment has  chiefly  confined  the  testing  to  grades  above  the 
fourth.  Sometimes  the  commercial  test  has  been  used  and  at 
other  times  the  tests  organized  by  the  department. 

Boston  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  use  the  intelligence  tests 
on  a  large  scale.  The  following  special  statistical  studies  have 
been  made : 

Investigations  for  the  Superintendent:  teacher  load  in  high 
school;  use  of  supplies;  salary;  age-grade-progress  study  of 
entire  system;  study  of  promotion,  withdrawals,  and  subject 
studies. 

Investigations  for  principals:  organization  of  rapid  advance- 
ment classes;  classification  of  pupils:  complete  survey  of 
school;  checking  the  reliability  of  the  h  R.  by  comparing 
the  results  of  the  I.  R's  for  a  number  of  years. 

Investigations  for  teachers:  assisting  teachers  making 
special  research  studies  in  classroom ;  assisting  teachers  making 
special  research  studies  in  courses  in  educational  measurement; 
co-operation  with  other  research  departments  in  other  cities  in 
the  organization  and  validation  of  tests,  sizes  of  classes,  history 
of  organization  of  research  departments. 

The  entire  testing  program  in  Boston  differs  from  that 
of  most  large  cities.  In  Boston  all  plans  for  the  admin- 
istration of  tests  are  made  in  the  office  of  the  department. 
The  tests  are  given  and  corrected  by  the  room  teacher.  This 
procedure  is  followed  because  it  eliminates  the  need  of  trained 
examiners  and  at  the  same  time  creates  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  promotes  a  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
the  department  and  the  schools.  It  is  possible  that  this  plan 
may  lose  something  in  accuracy  and  uniformity  but  years  of 
experience  and  careful  checking  have  shown  that  the  inac- 
curacies in  giving  and  correcting  of  tests  are  probably 
exaggerated  and  it  is  believed  that  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  far  outweigh  its  disadvantages. 
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The  results  of  tests  have  been  used  in  the  following  ways: 
to  discover  the  existing  situation  in  subject  tested;  to  establish 
standards;  to  help  teachers  to  analyze  the  learning  process  of 
the  individual  pupil;  to  point  out  need  and  type  of  remedial 
work;  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  general  intelligence  of  pupils; 
to  adapt  subject  matter  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  pupil; 
to  guide  principals  in  promotion  of  pupils;  to  secure  more 
homogeneous  groupings;  and  for  organization  purposes  in 
intermediate  and  high  schools. 

(d.)  Visual  Education. 
Boston's  part  in  the  recognition  of  visual  instruction  as  an 
educational  method  dates  back  some  thirty  years  ago  when 
an  appropriation  was  obtained  from  the  School  Committee  for 
the  purchase  of  sets  of  slides.  It  was  intended  that  these 
slides  should  be  used  in  all  schools  in  accordance  with  a  system 
of  circulation. 

As  early  as  1913  a  committee  on  instruction  by  means  of 
pictures  was  organized  and  with  changing  personnel  it  still 
continues  to  function.  For  several  years  the  burden  of  this 
committee's  work  has  been  borne  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Swan, 
Principal  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School.  For  some  time  it 
has  been  felt  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  Mr.  Swan  were 
excessive  in  view  of  his  other  responsibilities.  Under  date  of 
March  11,  1926,  Mr.  Michael  J.  Downey,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent in  charge  of  this  activity,  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Superintendent  in  which  he  said: 

"  There  are  now  in  the  city  schools  nearly  fifty  motion 
picture  machines.  Of  these  about  thirty-five  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  schools  constitute  four  circuits,  and  Mr. 
Swan  is  responsible  for  selecting  the  films  to  be  displayed  on 
each  of  the  circuits,  and  for  arranging  for  their  transportation 
and  distribution.  In  addition  he  is  consulted  by  the  high 
school  head  masters  and  arranges  so  that  the  high  schools  may 
use  such  of  these  films  and  such  other  films  as  are  suitable 
for  high  school  work.  The  number  of  machines  has  been 
increasing  each  year  by  approximately  ten,  and  before  very 
long  every  school  in  the  city  will  enjoy  a  machine  and  will 
likewise  have  the  benefit  of  operating  on  a  distinct  circuit. 

"It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Swan  will  be  unable  to  care  for  all 
the  details  incidental  to  visual  education  without  neglect  of 
his  proper  day  school  duties." 
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Acting  upon  this  suggestion  the  Superintendent  assigned 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hennessey,  a  junior  master  in  the  South  Boston 
High  school,  to  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Mr.  Swan  of  much  of  this  work. 
It  was  the  intention,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Hennessey  should  give 
certain  instruction  in  the  college  itself,  and  operating  from  the 
college  as  a  center,  enlarge  the  scope  of  visual  education. 

Recently  a  geographer  was  asked  to  write  a  geography  for 
the  blind.  As  a  result  of  his  labor,  he  claims  that  95  per 
cent  of  our  learning  in  geography  is  obtained  through  the  eye. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  simply  staring  at  a  fifty-cent 
slide  picture  will  add  to  one's  knowledge.  Sensations  do  not 
interpret  themselves,  but  must  be  interpreted.  Observations 
must  be  trained.  The  mind  must  react,  think,  judge,  or  we 
are  no  whit  wiser  for  the  staring. 

Equipping  schools  with  carefully  selected  material  is  not 
enough.  Carefully  worded  directions  and  monographs  con- 
cerning the  various  pieces  of  work  are  essential;  otherwise  the 
results  with  a  model  equipment  will  not  be  satisfactory,  and 
the  materials  will  be  discarded.  Whereas  a  carefully  selected 
equipment  in  every  school,  used  in  accordance  with  approved 
suggestions,  is  the  ideal  to  be  desired,  there  is  considerable 
value  to  be  obtained  through  the  circulation  of  sets  of  mate- 
rials such  as  objects,  films,  and  slides.  At  any  event,  while 
ideal  equipments  are  being  built  up  in  every  school,  circulation 
of  small  sets  of  materials  might  well  be  inaugurated. 

The  original  committee,  in  its  first  report,  School  Document 
No.  6,  1913,  sought  to  render  aid  to  teachers  in  the  choice  of 
material  for  visual  instruction.  Assistance  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  visual  aids  has  been  consistently  offered  with  the 
desire  of  recommending  but  not  prescribing;  the  chief  aim 
has  been  to  provide  the  facilities  desired  by  teachers  for  more 
effective  instruction. 

To  fill  such  a  need,  the  motion  picture  machine  has  made 
its  way  into  the  schools  of  Boston.  The  so-called  "  standard 
width"  film  of  35  millimeters  was  decided  to  be  preferable 
to  any  narrower  film  because  the  supply  of  satisfactory  pictures 
of  standard  width  is  much  greater,  and  because  many  teachers 
had  previously  experienced  difficulty  in  attempting  to  employ 
a  narrow  width  film  in  school  work.  Portable  machines 
suitable  for  the  projection  of  standard-width  films  seem  the 
most  desirable  equipment,  although  such  machines  are  restricted 
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to  the  use  of  safety  film,  and  licenses  are  required  for  their 
operation.  That  there  are  teachers  in  every  school  equipped 
who  have  been  licensed  as  operators  is  evidence  that  the 
machines  are  not  too  complicated  for  general  school  use. 

The  development  of  the  film  as  a  theater-shown  form  of 
amusement  has  been  so  rapid  that  its  educational  and  scien- 
tific values,  so  evident  in  the  beginning,  have  been  somewhat 
neglected.  Despite  difficulties,  however,  the  supply  of  satis- 
factory educational  pictures  has  increased. 

Annually,  since  1924,  the  School  Committee  has  by  special 
appropriation  supplied  funds  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of 
visual  aids.  During  the  school  year  1924-25,  there  were  but 
ten  schools  regularly  receiving  films;  at  the  present  time,  fifty 
schools  are  receiving  them.  In  the  beginning,  each  school 
showed  two  reels  per  week;  now,  each  school  shows  approx- 
imately four  reels  per  week.  The  weekly  circulation  of  films 
has  increased  from  twenty  reels  in  1925  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety  reels  in  1927. 


1926-27 


1926-27 


1924-25 


1924-25 


Increase  in  Number 
of  Schools  Regularly 
Receiving  Films. 


Increase  in  Weelky 
clrculation  of  reels. 
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These  figures  have  added  significance  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  this  growth  has  resulted  from  a  genuine  conviction 
of  the  advantages  of  the  educational  methods  involved.  Already 
plans  have  been  completed  for  the  equipment  of  thirty  more 
schools  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1927. 

In  the  selection  of  films,  only  those  school  subjects  that  are 
most  suitable  to  the  employment  of  the  cinema  as  a  beneficial 
supplement  to  the  more  conventional  methods  of  teaching 
were  considered. 

The  complete  program  for  the  school  year  1926-27  has  been 
as  follows  : 

Irrigation  (1  reel). 

Wheat  and  Flour  (1  reel). 

Sugar  Cane  (1  reel). 

Making  Maple  Sugar  (1  reel). 

A  Cattle  Ranch  (1  reel). 

Lumbering  in  the  North  Woods  (1  reel). 

Iron  and  Steel  (1  reel). 

The  Great  Lakes  (1  reel). 

Yellowstone  National  Park  (1  reel). 

Hawaii,  the  Beautiful  (2  reels). 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Bacteria  (1  reel). 

Nothing  Takes  the  Place  of  Leather  (2  reels) . 

Waste  Disposal  in  Cities  (1  reel). 

Thirty  Reels  on  Current  Events.    (Issued  Weekly.) 

Alexander  Hamilton  (3  reels) . 

Columbus  (4  reels). 

Jamestown  (4  reels). 

The  Pilgrims  (3  reels). 

The  Puritans  (3  reels). 

Peter  Stuyvesant  (3  reels) . 

The  Gateway  to  the  West. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  (3  reels). 

The  Eve  of  the  Revolution  (3  reels). 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  (3  reels). 

Yorktown  (3  reels). 

Vincennes  (3  reels). 

Daniel  Boone  (3  reels). 

The  Frontier  Woman  (3  reels). 

Dixie  (3  reels). 

The  motion  picture,  as  a  teaching  aid,  has  made  its  way  into 
the  schools  but  very  recently.    Because  of  its  late  advent,  it 
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is  perhaps  true  that  the  best  methods  of  using  it  are  not  generally 
practiced;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Innumerable  investigations  have  been  made  in  an 
attempt  to  formulate  a  methodology;  but  there  still  exists 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  procedure. 

Methods  of  employing  the  film  in  Boston  vary  in  the  different 
schools.  Real  classroom  use  of  the  projector  is  the  exception; 
generally,  the  showings  take  place  in  the  assembly  hall.  But 
the  films  are  not  treated  as  entertainment.  The  classes  that 
view  the  films  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  subject-matter 
to  be  portrayed,  so  that  the  cinema  merely  supplements  other 
more  conventional  methods  of  teaching.  All  pictures  that  are 
closely  related  with  definite  school  subjects  are  preceded  in 
their  circulation  by  printed  synopses  explaining  the  film  in 
detail,  so  that  usually  the  picture  serves  as  a  summary  of  work 
already  considered  and  discussed  in  the  classroom. 

Reports  concerning  the  educational  value  of  films  employed 
are  received  regularly  from  the  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools  in  which  they  were  shown.  Almost,  without  exception, 
emphatic  praise  has  been  accorded  the  films  that  have  been 
distributed.  Approximately  four  thousand  reel  showings 
have  taken  place  during  the  current  school  year.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  the  motion  picture  has  a  very  definite 
place  in  education  as  a  supplement,  but  not  as  a  substitute, 
for  the  more  conventional  and  universally  accepted  methods  of 
instruction. 

With  the  hope  of  making  effective  methods  of  presentation 
more  common,  a  course  in  visual  education  was  offered  at  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  That  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  Boston  teachers  have  registered  in  the 
course  during  the  current  year  is  evidence  that  the  value  of 
visual  aids  is  being  recognized. 

For  any  centralized  agency  to  attempt  to  control  directly 
all  the  necessary  visual  material  would  be  a  most  ambitious 
program;  therefore,  control  has  been  concentrated  only  where 
all  the  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant.  The  visual  assistance 
has  been  rendered  individual  districts  in  the  development  of 
collections  of  objects,  photographs,  stereographs,  slides  and 
film  slides. 

Frequently,  such  institutions  as  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  have  available  certain  organized 
units  of  material  that  are  valuable  for  school  use.  When 
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there  is  anything  like  a  general  demand  for  exhibits,,  slides, 
or  photographs,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  circula- 
tion of  such  material  among  the  schools. 

Boston  no  longer  doubts  the  value  of  visual  aids  in  education. 
These  devices  have  won  the  approval  of  teachers  and  the 
sanction  of  educational  psychologists. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  conducts  courses 
of  college  grade  preparing  young  women  for  teaching  in  all  of 
the  regular  classes  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school. 

" Instituted,"  in  the  words  of  the  School  Committee,  "for 
the  single  object  of  preparing  teachers  for  our  public  schools, 
that  it  should  be  a  Normal  School,  and  nothing  else,"  there  has 
been  no  deviation  from  the  original  purpose  through  all  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  then.  Great  expansion  in  the  work 
of  the  school  has  taken  place  in  the  meantime,  however,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  educational  theory  and 
the  marvelous  increase  in  the  demands  upon  public  school 
education. 

The  Normal  School  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  had  an  enviable 
career.  Established  in  1852,  the  second  oldest  city  normal 
school  in  the  country,  it  has  been  intimately  associated  during 
all  its  years  with  the  expansion  and  progress  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  city.  Although  the  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  Boston  schools  has  never  been  restricted  to  the  product  of 
our  own  institutions,  nevertheless  a  very  large  proportion  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  have  been  graduates  of  our 
local  Normal  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  school 
required  only  one  year  for  completion,  but  in  1888  the  course 
was  lengthened  to  one  and  a  half  years;  and  in  1892  the  course 
was  further  extended  to  two  years,  both  for  students  preparing 
for  the  elementary  grades  and  likewise  for  those  contemplating 
kindergarten  service. 

In  1913  occurred  a  further  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  courses  of  study  were  made  three  years  in  length, 
and  the  academic  content  was  broadened  and  made  more  dig- 
nified. Much  of  the  work  of  the  school  was  raised  to  collegiate 
grade  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  our  neighboring  colleges. 

Since  students  in  the  Normal  School  were  actually  accom- 
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plishing  a  substantial  amount  of  college  work,  it  seemed  to  the 
school  authorities  advisable  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the 
three-year  courses,  four-year  courses  of  standard  college  grade, 
for  completion  of  which  degrees  in  education  might  be  received. 
The  School  Committee  accordingly  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  this  privilege  and  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
April  11,  1922,  authorizing  the  granting  of  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  and  "Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting a  four-years'  course  of  instruction  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  Accordingly  in  September,  1922, 
the  above-named  courses  were  introduced  into  the  Normal 
School  and  the  curriculum  was  organized  upon  a  collegiate 
basis.  The  objective  of  the  college  courses  was  defined;  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  should 
prepare  students  for  future  service  in  intermediate  grades,  and 
that  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
supplemented  by  a  year  of  graduate  study,  should  qualify  for 
service  in  high  schools. 

Logically  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  institution 
was  to  secure  for  it  in  name  as  well  as  in  character  collegiate 
recognition.  Therefore,  the  School  Committee  again  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court,  this  time  asking  a  change  in  the  title 
of  the  institution  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  that  of 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston;  and  the  petition  of 
the  Committee  was  granted. 

Through  an  act  of  the  General  Court  (chapter  16  of  the 
Laws  of  1926)  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in 
addition  to  the  degrees  previously  authorized,  may  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  to  graduates  of  colleges  or 
universities  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  graduate 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  on  a  parity  with  those 
of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  The  standard  of  achieve- 
ment required  for  promotion  and  graduation  is  high.  A  major 
in  education  runs  throughout  each  course.  All  work  is  required 
except  that  an  election  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued  and  in  the  departmental  major  and  minors  to  be 
studied  in  the  secondary  courses. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Teachers  College  is  an  elementary 
school  known  as  the  Model  School  in  which  especially  skilled 
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and  competent  critic  teachers  are  employed  and  in  which  the 
students  from  the  Teachers  College  are  given  opportunity  for 
observation  and  study  of  classroom  work.  This  practice 
school  is  also  a  laboratory  for  experimentation.  Moreover, 
all  students  of  the  Teachers  College  have  a  semester  of 
practice  training  in  schools  throughout  the  city  under  the 
supervision  of  teachers  approved  for  superiority  in  classroom 
technique  and  in  their  ability  to  guide  prospective  teachers. 

In  seeking  authorization  for  the  introduction  of  degree- 
bearing  courses  into  our  local  Normal  School  the  School  Com- 
mittee was  desirous  of  providing  an  opportunity  for  many 
ambitious  teachers  to  supplement  their  academic  and  pro- 
fessional studies  and  in  due  time  secure  a  college  degree. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  June,  1927,  twenty-four  teachers 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and 
six  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  from  this 
institution. 

As  had  been  anticipated  by  the  school  authorities,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  expressed  a  wish  for  extensional  courses  in 
the  Teachers  College  and  in  response  thereto  the  School  Com- 
mittee authorized  the  introduction  of  summer  courses  and  also 
of  Saturday  morning  courses  throughout  the  year.  During  the 
school  year  1926-27  fifty-one  courses  for  teachers  were  offered. 
The  content  of  the  courses  covered  the  various  academic  sub- 
jects, the  general  field  of  education,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
academic  and  special  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
various  teachers'  organizations  co-operated  by  suggesting 
courses  that  would  appeal  to  their  groups.  The  total  registra- 
tion in  these  courses  was  4,696;  2,235  different  teachers  were 
enrolled,  and  3,481  certificates  were  granted. 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
Every  year  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  who 
complete  the  academic,  normal,  or  general  curriculum  of  the 
high  schools  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  enter  business 
instead  of  continuing  along  the  lines  of  their  original  aims. 
The  commercial  field  offers  little  to  those  without  specialized 
training,  so  these  girls  are  either  obliged  to  accept  employment 
in  the  humblest  capacity  with  consequent  tedious  promotion, 
or  to  take  training  for  business  in  some  private  school.  These 
conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  Boston  for  they  exist  in  all  the 
cities,  but  Boston  is  the  only  city  that  has  made  ample  public 
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school  provision  for  the  reshaping  of  the  educational  equip- 
ment of  these  young  people  by  providing  them  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  training  for  business  meant  to  fit  them  for  the 
higher  types  of  office  positions,  and  to  enhance  their  pro- 
motional possibilities  during  employment. 

Also  it  was  known  that  many  graduates  of  the  high  school 
commercial  curriculum  for  -one  reason  or  another  were  not 
sufficiently  skilled  to  render  acceptable  service  or  a  service 
equal  to  the  measure  that  might  be  expected  from  their  natural 
ability,  unless  it  were  augmented  by  further  training  adapted 
to  their  individual  needs. 

Besides  these,  there  were  some  who  while  completing  two  or 
three  years  in  high  school  preferred  to  devote  themselves  to 
intensive  training  for  business. 

To  meet  these  demands  the  Boston  Clerical  School  was 
established  in  1914  with  four  offerings,  business,  shorthand, 
secretarial,  and  accountancy. 

The  business  curriculum,  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed 
at  least  two  full  years  above  the  eighth  grade,  prepares  for 
general  clerical  work.  It  contains  bookkeeping,  penmanship, 
business  arithmetic,  rapid  calculation,  business  English,  spell- 
ing, commercial  law  and  office  practice.  In  this  department 
a  set  of  banks  and  offices  is  operated  by  the  pupils  in  which 
orders,  merchandise,  invoices,  correspondence,  and  settlements 
are  sent  to  and  received  from  students  of  several  schools  in 
distant  cities,  through  the  medium  of  the  United  States  mail. 

The  shorthand  curriculum,  open  to  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  three  full  years  above  the  eighth  grade,  and  to 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  business  curriculum,  prepares 
for  general  stenographic  positions.  It  contains  shorthand, 
typewriting,  business  English,  spelling,  penmanship,  rapid 
calculation,  and  office  training. 

The  secretarial  curriculum,  open  to  four-year  high  school 
graduates,  is  intended  to  provide  a  training  that  not  only 
fits  for  the  most  exacting  stenographic  positions,  but  includes 
such  studies  and  training  as  prepare  for  the  wider  and  more 
important  functions  of  the  secretary  where  there  are  greater 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  for  initiative.  It  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  shorthand  curriculum, 
secretarial  accounts,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law, 
economics,  lectures  on  business  organization,  office  manage- 
ment and  psycholog}'. 
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The  accountancy  curriculum,  open  to  four-year  high  school 
graduates,  trains  for  responsible  positions  in  accounting  and 
auditing,  as  well  as  work  in  the  office  of  the  public  accountant. 
In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  business  curriculum,  it  teaches 
the  functions  of  accounts  peculiar  to  both  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  business,  construction  and  analysis  of  financial 
statements,  problems  in  all  phases  of  single  entry,  partnership, 
and  corporation  accounting,  system  building,  cost  accounting 
and  economics. 

Since  the  progress  of  every  pupil  is  largely  individual,  the 
length  of  time  required  for  completion  of  any  group  of  sub- 
jects cannot  be  definitely  predicted  as  the  educational  founda- 
tion of  the  pupil,  her  ability,  application,  and  regular  attendance 
are  most  important  factors  in  determining  when  she  will  finish 
any  curriculum.  The  pupils  find  every  encouragement  and 
assistance  towards  rapid  advancement,  and  credit  is  given  for 
any  similar  phase  of  work  that  previously  may  have  been 
learned.  The  approximate  time  required  for  completion 
applies  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subjects  of  these 
curricula:  business,  a  little  more  than  a  school  year;  short- 
hand, a  school  year;  secretarial,  two  school  years;  account- 
ancy, two  and  one-half  school  years. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  various  times  during  the  year  with 
almost  equal  advantage  and  are  graduated  when  the  courses 
are  completed,  regardless  of  the  date. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 

For  many  years  this  school  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  source  of  supply  of  teachers  of  manual  training  and  of 
mechanic  arts  in  elementary  and  intermediate  grades.  Founded 
originally  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  after  her  death  carried 
on  for  a  time  by  her  heirs,  it  finally  in  1920  was  taken  over  tem- 
porarily by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
Convinced  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining  such  a  school  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  school  system,  the  School  Committee, 
under  date  of  July  14,  1924,  voted  to  take  control  permanently. 

A  large  number  of  our  manual  training  teachers  are  graduates 
of  this  school;  the  remainder  are  recruits  from  other  school 
systems.  Moreover,  we  are  dependent  upon  graduates  and 
undergraduates  of  this  school  for  substitute  and  temporary 
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service;  this  service  is  extended  even  to  the  high  schools.  The 
ordinary  manual  training  teacher  is  prepared  only  in  wood- 
working. 

This  school  trains  teachers  for  diversified  handwork.  It  is 
offering  courses  for  the  teachers  of  special  classes,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  advanced  training  to  manual  training  teachers 
and  others  in  our  service.  Without  this  school  many  shops 
would  have  to  close  annually  tor  lack  of  temporary  and  regular 
teachers. 

A  one-year  course  is  offered  for  adults  with  mature  experience 
and  a  two-year  course  for  younger  men  with  less  experience. 
Both  courses  include  woodworking,  printing  and  one  other 
shop  activity,  together  with  English,  educational  and  applied 
psychology,  shop  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing  and  design. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  hours  of  instruction  are 
offered  annually  in  observation  and  practice  teaching,  and 
five  hundred  hours  of  home  work  are  required. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  are  required  to 
have  at  least  a  high  school  education  and  to  be  of  good  health 
and  character,  and  to  have  applied  at  least  for  first  papers  of 
citizenship.  The  two-year  students  must  have  some  school 
training  in  handwork.  The  one-3Tear  students  are  largely 
men  with  trade  background,  some  holding  certificates  as  trade 
teachers.  Some  of  the  students  have  been  rehabilitation  men; 
among  the  others  have  been  students  from  Boston  and  from 
other  Xew  England  towns  and  cities. 

The  school  grants  a  diploma  winch  does  not,  however,  entitle 
the  holders  to  teach  in  our  schools.  They  must  in  addition 
secure  the  required  amount  of  teaching  experience  and  take  the 
regular  examinations  for  qualification  under  XI  Special  or 
the  industrial  certificates. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 
Originally  examinations  of  pupils  for  admissions  to  the 
various  schools,  examination  and  certification  of  candidates 
for  all  teaching  and  supervisory  positions,  and  examinations 
for  promotions  within  the  service  were  among  the  duties 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Afterwards  these 
duties  were  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  As 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents 
multiplied,  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  them  of  the  details 
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Standards  of  Qualification  Required  of  Candidates 
For  Permanent  Appointment  as  Teachers 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools 

"Certificate*  of  qualification  may  be  granted  by  tbe  Board  of  Superintendents  to  person* 
who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character,  bealtb,  citizenship,  and  scholarship, 
and  satisfactory  and  documentary  evidence  of  the  date  of  birth,  who  successfully  pass 
the  required  examinations  and  who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements,"  as  follows: 


ACADEMIC  PREPARATION 


TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


Hi(h  School 
Graduation 

Normal 
School 
Graduation 

Colleje 
Graduation 

Master's 
Decree 

One 

Yr. 

Two 
Yr*. 

Three 
Yr.. 

Four 

Yr*. 

Fiv. 

Yrs. 

Teachers  College 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

X 

Latin  and  Day  High 
Schools 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes* 

x« 

Intermediate  Schools 
(Grades  VII  -  IX) 

Yes 

Yet 

Yes* 

X- 

Elementary  Schools 
(Grade  I  -VI) 

Yes 

Yes 

t>r  Yes 

X 

Kindergartens 

Yes 

Yes** 

x» 

Boston  Clerical 
School 

Yes 

X- 

Continuation  Schools 

Yes 

Yes  < 

,r  Yes 

x» 

Horace  Mann  School  Yes* 

x« 

Requirements  for 
Special  Certificates 
valid  in  Day  High  Schools, 
Day  Intermediate,  or  Day 
Elementary  classes.  ' 


See  Circular  of  Information 

Board  of  Examiners. 


*  After  Jan.  1,  1929. 

o  See  Circular  of  Information  for  credit  allowed  toward  teaching  experience,  for  ad 

vanced  degrees,  for  Normal  School  graduation,  or  for  a  certificate  in  pedagogy. 
"  Graduation  from  an  approved  three-year  course  in  kindergarten  training  school. 
■  In  a  kindergarten. 
m  In  schools  of  a  business  character. 

n  Plus  a  course  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

•  High  School  approved  by  Board  of  Superintendents,  plus  completion  of  course  in  train- 

ing for  the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  evid- 
ence of  2  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  governing  oral  classes  in  graded 
schools  for  the  deaf;  or  evidence  of  one  years  successful  experience  in  teaching  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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associated  with  examinations,  and  accordingly  in  1919,  by 
action  of  the  School  Committee,  a  Chief  Examiner  was 
appointed.  In  1924,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  School  Committee  voted  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Examiners  to  comprise  the  existing  Chief  Examiner  and  two 
additional  members. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  conducts  examinations  for  certi- 
ficates of  qualification  as  teachers  and  as  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  and  prepares  and  evaluates  the  questions  used 
therein.  These  examinations  are  conducted  with  the  assistance 
of  such  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  or  other 
persons  as  the  Board  of  Examiners  finds  necessary. 

The  board  visits  and  rates  all  candidates  for  original  entry 
into  the  service,  and  reports  the  results  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, which  board  certificates;  it  also  assists  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  in  the  examination,  visitation  and  rating 
of  candidates  for  promotion  within  the  sen-ice.  It  passes 
upon  the  eligibility  of  candidates  for  original  entry  into  the 
service,  conducts  the  annual  promotional  examination  of 
teachers,  also  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Teachers 
College,  Latin  schools,  and  all  other  schools  where  examinations 
are  required.  The  board  performs  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  appended  table  suggests  more  concretely  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  board's  activities: 


RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1925. 


Grade  of  Certificate. 

1 

u 

s  = 

« 

w  C 

U  5 

u 

z 

? 

III. 

Head  Master  

2 

1 

1 

50 

50 

IV. 

High  School  

114 

59 

55 

52 

45 

IV. 

High  School  (Junior  Assistants)  

69 

47 

22 

6S 

32 

VI. 

Elementary  School,  Master    . 

14 

12 

2 

S6 

14 

VII. 

Elementary  School,  Class  A  

SI 

40 

41 

49 

51 

VIII. 

Elementary  School,  Class  B  

127 

31 

96 

24 

76 

x. 

Kindergarten  

42 

24 

43 

XX 

Special:  Examiner  in  Penmanship  

7 

1 

: 

14 

S6 
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RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1925.  -  Concluded. 


Grade  of  Certificate. 

T 
C 
'-  = 

M  3 

u 

-  — 

Number 
Paused. 

Number 
Failed. 

O  g 

1 

Per  Cent 

Failed.  1 

XI. 

Special:  High  Schoole. 

9 

8 

1 

89 

11 

2 

1 

1 

50 

50 

13 

7 

6 

54 

46. 

First  assistant  and  assistant,  Manual  Arts  

5 

0 

5 

o 

10O 

Military  drill  

5 

1 

4 

20 

80- 

Millinery  

5 

5 

0 

100 

0 

5 

2 

3 

40 

60 

Assistant  in  Music  

5 

3 

2 

60 

40 

Physical  Training  

9 

5 

4 

55 

45 

6 

6 

6 

o 

100 

XI. 

Special:  Elementary  Schools. 

7 

6 

1 

86 

14 

Sewing  

13 

7 

6 

54 

46 

g 

3 

5 

38 

62 

Instructor,  Shop  Work  

15 

10 

5 

67 

3a 

1 

1 

0 

100 

0 

22 

19 

3 

OQ 

14 

XXI. 

Nurse  

17 

17 

0 

100 

0 

XXV. 

Junior  Assistant  

58 

39 

19 

67 

33 

xxvi. 

Continuation  School  

5 

1 

4 

20 

80 

xxvn. 

Day  Clerical  School  

3 

1 

2 

33 

67 

xxvin. 

Day  Clerical  School  

7 

6 

1 

86 

14 

XXX 

Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  

60 

29 

31 

48 

52 

XXXI-A. 

Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  

35 

10 

25 

29 

71 

XXX I-B. 

Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Sehools  

30 

3 

27 

10 

90 

XXXIII. 

Intermediate  

164 

102 

62 

62 

38 

XXXV. 

Horace  Mann  School  

3 

1 

2 

33 

67 

Summary  

968 

502 

466 

52 

48 

MERIT  LISTS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AND  PROMOTION 
OF  TEACHERS. 
In  his  report  for  the  year  1922,  under  the  caption  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Merit  System, "  the  Superintendent  traced  the 
successive  steps  in  the  development  of  our  present  procedure 
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of  rating  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  upon 
merit  lists  for  appointment  and  promotion.  The  Superinten- 
dent feels  justified  in  quoting  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  discussion  at  that  time: 

The  establishment  of  merit  lists  for  original  appointments 
and  for  promotion  of  teachers  within  the  service  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  achievements  in  recent  school  administration. 
These  lists  are  constructed  on  certain  objective  and  measurable 
bases  which  are  general  in  their  character,  and  which  in  so  far 
as  possible  apply  to  all  candidates  alike.  These  bases  include 
general  education,  professional  improvement  and  growth,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  quantitative  and  qualitative  experience 
in  teaching,  etc.  They  are  made  in  a  purely  impersonal 
manner,  in  absolute  good  faith,  with  extreme  care  and  by  the 
best  judicial  intelligence  that  a  school  system  can  marshal. 
These  lists  are  made  in  conformity  with  civil  service  practices, 
the  utmost  publicity  is  furnished  all  candidates  concerning 
the  method  of  rating  and  the  results  thereof,  and  the  body 
creating  the  lists  stands  ready  to  correct  any  error  of  judgment 
or  to  remedy  any  injustice. 

Whatever  imperfections  may  appear,  as  the  plans  and  pro- 
cedure of  rating  are  developed,  the  operation  of  the  system 
unmistakably  facilitates  the  administration  of  the  schools  and 
tends  to  create  confidence  throughout  the  service.  All  ex- 
ternal interference,  political  or  otherwise,  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  in  the  long  run  capable  and  progressive  men  and 
women  are  more  likely  to  receive  just  professional  deserts 
than  under  any  plan  of  appointment  and  promotion  where  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  the  sole  judge  of  proficiency. 
Moreover,  the  merit  system  tends  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  a  candidate  because  of  race,  or  creed,  or  politics.  It  is 
consistent  with  our  democratic,  social,  and  political  organiza- 
tion. An  elaborate  merit  system  may  be  impracticable  in 
smaller  communities,  but  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  school 
authorities  in  the  future  will  find  great  difficulty  in  justifying 
appointments  and  promotions  upon  any  other  basis. 

In  the  same  report  the  Superintendent  quoted  from  the  annual 
report  of  Superintendent  Thompson  for  the  year  1920.  His 
words  are  so  significant  that  they  warrant  repetition : 

In  Boston  for  many  years  some  method  of  deter- 
mining merit  has  been  maintained.    The  rules  and 
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regulations  of  the  School  Committee  demand  that  the 
Superintendent  nominate  by  merit.  The  present 
system  differs  from  preceding  attempts  to  determine 
merit  in  that  the  specific  items  of  merit  are  listed, 
evaluated,  and  denned  in  terms.  Another  difference 
is  that  instead  of  one  individual  judgment,  namely, 
that  of  the  Superintendent,  there  is  the  group  judg- 
ment of  a  Board.  One  characteristic  of  the  present 
system  that  should  inspire  greatest  confidence  is  the 
fact  that  the  ratings  are  definite,  recorded  and  pub- 
lished. Each  candidate  may  see  his  ratings  and 
interview  the  examiner  and  know  specifically  the 
reasons  of  the  judgment  in  his  or  her  case. 

R£SUM£  OF  RATED  LISTS  FROM  1917  TO  1927. 


Veab. 


List. 


Number  Applied. 


Number  Rated. 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 

1920. 


1921. 


109 


1923. 


1924. 


Elementary  Principal. 
Elementary  Principal. 


Head  Master  

Elementary  Principal. 


I  Head  Master  

Primary  Supervisor  

I  Head   of   Girls'    Division,  Continuation 
School. 


26 


Principal,  Continuation  School   

Elementary    and     Intermediate     School  j  68 
Principal. 

Master's  Assistant,  First  Assistant  Gram- 
mar,  and  First  Assistant  in  Charge. 

Head  Master   20 

Head  of  Department.  History  (Day  High) ...... 

First  Assistant,  Kindergarten  

Head  of  Department,  English  (Day  High) ...... 


Elementary     and    Intermediate  School 
Principal. 

Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and 
Arts. 

Head  of  Department,  Mathematics  (Day 
High). 

Head  of  Department,  Science  (Day  High) .  .  . 

Head   of    Department,    Modern   Foreign  39 
Language  Day  High  Schools. 


Head  of  Department,  Household  Science,  5 

Day  High  Schools. 
Head  of  Department,  Commercial  Branches,    39  (Bookkeeping 
Day  High  Schools.  23.) 

(Phonography, 
16.) 

Master's  Assistant   57  Upper  Grades. 

27  Lower  Grades. 
First  Assistant,  Kindergarten   71 


33 
47 
21 

83  (57  men,  26  women.) 

11 
12 
10 


60  (24  men,  18  women.) 
44 


(14  men,  4  women.) 
(13  men,  6  women.) 
(39  men,  18  women.) 

(18  men,  5  women.) 
(17  men,  3  women.) 

(French, 

3  men,  9  women.) 
(German, 

4  men,  1  woman.) 
(Spanish, 

5  men,  2  women.) 


(Bookkeeping, 

16  men,  6  women.) 
(Phonography, 

S  men,  7  women.) 


Upper  Grades. 
Lower  Grades. 
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r£SUM£  OF  RATED  LISTS  FROM  1917  TO  1927  —  Concluded. 


Year. 

List. 

Number  Applied. 

Number  Rated. 

1924. 

Head  of  Department,  English  (Day  High).  . 

15  (10  men,  5  women.) 
4 

Assistant  Director,  Penmanship  

12 

Head     of     Department,  Woodworking 

7 

5 

(Mechanio  Arts). 

Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and 

13 

8 

Arts  (Sewing). 

44 

39  (35  men,  4  women.) 

Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training.  . 

22 

17 

1923 

Head  of  Department,  Ancient  Languages 

9 

8  (5  men,  3  women.) 

(High  School) . 

Head    of    Department,    History  (High 

19 

16  (10  men,  6  women.) 

Schools). 

Head  of  Department,  Mathematics  (High 

20 

16  (11  men,  5  women.) 

Schools) . 

T^l                                           J           T     j.               J"    a            O    L  1 

Elementary     and     Intermediate  School 

53  (34  men,  19  women.) 

Principal. 

1926. 

Supervising  Nurse  

32 

26 

Co-ordinator,      Co-operative  Industrial 

24 

14  (Auto  Mechanics,  3; 

Courses. 

Metal  Workers,  5; 

Woodworking,  6.) 

18 

12 

Head  of  Department,  Science  (Day  Hign 

30 

23  (19  men,  4  women.) 

Schools) . 

Shop  Superintendent,  Boston  Trade  School. 

14 

11 

964 

SALESMANSHIP    IN    HIGH    AND  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  course  in  salesmanship  in  the  Boston  schools  was 
offered  at  the  Girls'  High  school  in  1912,  with  an  enrollment 
of  about  one  hundred  pupils.  The  work  has  grown  so  that  at 
present  there  are  courses  in  salesmanship  in  eleven  day  high 
schools  with  an  enrollement  of  1,167  pupils.  In  addition  to 
this,  salesmanship  is  taught  in  three  evening  high  schools  and 
in  the  continuation  school. 

The  instruction  in  salesmanship  is  organized  as  follows: 
a  commercial  co-ordinator  in  charge  of  salesmanship  instruc- 
tion and  of  supervising  the  business  relations  of  all  co-opera- 
tive commercial  instruction ;  seven  teachers  in  day  high  schools 
giving  all  of  their  time  to  salesmanship ;  six  teachers  in  day  high 
schools  giving  part  of  their  time  to  salesmanship;  one  teacher 
in  continuation  school  giving  part  time  to  salesmanship;  three 
teachers  in  evening  high  schools  giving  all  their  time  to 
salesmanship. 

In  the  girls'  high  schools  the  course  is  developed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  retail  selling.  In  the  boys'  high  schools 
retail  selling,  wholesale  selling,  merchandising  methods  and 
advertising  receive  about  equal  attention.  In  one  mixed 
high  school  there  is  a  course  in  retail  selling  for  the  girls  and 
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one  in  general  selling  for  the  boys.  In  one  school  a  course  in 
salesmanship  and  personal  efficiency  for  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  is  given.  In  some  schools  salesmanship  or 
merchandising  is  given  in  grade  XII  only.  In  other  schools 
it  is  given  in  grades  XI  and  XII.  In  all  schools  store  practice 
accompanies  school  training. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  students  get  their  practical 
training  in  the  month  of  December.  They  are  dismissed  from 
school  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  during  this  month  to  work 
on  full  time.  Those  having  the  highest  grades  get  three  weeks 
of  store  work;  those  in  the  next  group  are  allowed  two  weeks, 
and  all  are  allowed  one  week,  provided  positions  can  be 
found.  Last  Christmas  there  were  about  twelve  hundred  at 
work  in  the  stores  for  parts  or  all  of  the  month,  divided  about 
equally  between  selling  and  non-selling  positions. 

On  special  sale  days,  the  schools  are  always  willing  to  assign 
pupils  to  the  stores  for  a  single  day.  One  store  has  taken  as 
many  as  four  hundred  pupils  for  such  a  sale.  Another  store 
frequently  calls  on  Fridays  for  thirty  salesgirls  for  the  following 
day.  Many  of  the  stores  ask  us  to  recommend  pupils  for 
regular  Saturday  positions  or  for  afternoon  work.  This  gives 
a  chance  to  reward  deserving  pupils  and  affords  them  excellent 
experience  without  interfering  with  school  work.  Many  boys 
work  in  the  chain  stores  and  food  stores  regularly  after  school 
and  on  Saturdays. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  complete  and  regular  training 
for  store  sen-ice  where  the  school  and  the  store  could  each 
contribute  its  part  under  a  definite  plan,  the  Boston  School 
Department  and  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  entered  into 
an  agreement  in  1921.  By  this  agreement  a  co-operative  week- 
in  and  week-out  course  was  established  at  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  and  it  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  The 
plan  provides  alternate  weeks  of  school  instruction  and  store 
practice  and  is  open  to  the  girls  of  grades  XI  and  XII.  Pupils 
from  other  high  schools  who  wish  to  enroll  in  this  work  are 
allowed  to  transfer  to  this  school.  The  girls  of  each  grade  are 
divided  into  two  equal  groups  and  while  one  group  is  in  school 
the  other  is  in  the  store.  While  in  school  they  move  as  a 
group,  thus  making  it  possible  to  adapt  the  class  instruction 
in  the  several  subjects  to  their  vocational  needs. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  in  the  store  the  pupil  gets  a  varied 
experience  in  marking,  examining,  cashiering,  stock  work  and 
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selling.  She  gets  acquainted  with  store  system,  store  policies 
and  merchandise.  She  comes  in  contact  with  the  store  training 
department  and  gets  a  realization  of  the  need  of  complete 
technical  knowledge.  She  is  on  the  regular  pay  roll  of  the 
store,  but  is  still  a  regular  member  of  the  school.  She  finds  new 
obligations  arising  out  of  her  relation  to  her  employer,  to 
other  employees  and  to  customers.  These  come  at  a  time 
when  she  is  still  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
school  and  she  thus  comes  into  the  new  relation  by  easy  stages. 
In  this  way  the  gap  between  the  school  and  the  store  is 
bridged. 

There  have  been  one  hundred  twenty-one  pupils  graduated 
since  the  introduction  of  the  course  and  their  occupations  on 
January  1,  1927,  are  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


5.3 


■2  95  o 

iJM 


c  c 

83 


Class: 
1922.. . 
1923.. . 
1924.. . 
1925.. . 
1926.. . 

Total 


11 
12 
13 
22 

43 


7 
7 
8 
17 

32 


64 
58 
62 
77 
74 


121 


20 


101 


71 


14 


70 


These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
vocational  education  this  course  is  fulfilling  its  purpose.  The 
fact  that  77  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1925  are  in  selling  positions 
one  year  and  a  half  after  graduation  is  reasonable  proof  that 
the  graduates  have  found  the  work  sufficiently  agreeable  and 
remunerative  to  remain  in  the  selling  field. 

It  is  also  significant  that  all  but  four  who  are  selling  from  the 
combined  classes  of  1925  and  1926  are  employed  in  the  stores 
that  co-operated  in  their  training.  Fifty-six  girls,  or  80  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  in  selling  positions,  are  now  employed 
by  the  co-operating  stores. 

A  second  form  of  definite  co-operative  store  training  was 
organized  at  the  Memorial  High  School  on  March  1,  1927,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Retail  Trade 
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Board.  There  are  thirty  girls  of  the  senior  class  who  are 
assigned  to  nine  co-operating  stores  where  they  report  at  12  m. 
daily.  For  these  pupils,  school  opens  at  8.15,  thus  allowing 
one  recitation  period  before  the  regular  opening  of  school. 
The  four  periods  before  11.15  are  given  over  to  recitations  in 
salesmanship,  English,  economics,  law,  drawing,  etc.  They 
then  report  to  the  stores  where  they  serve  as  a  contingent  force 
for  the  noon  release  of  regular  cashiers,  inspectors  and  sales- 
people, and  remain  in  this  work  from  12  m.  until  3  p.  m.  The 
students  get  a  varied  experience  and  knowledge  of  store  opera- 
tion and  are  well  trained  to  enter  store  work  at  graduation. 

The  co-ordinating  teacher  in  each  of  these  courses  visits 
each  pupil  at  the  store  at  least  once  in  two  weeks  and  confers 
with  the  store  official  to  whom  the  student  is  assigned.  She 
learns  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  each  student.  She 
keeps  in  close  contact  with  store  procedure  and  is  thus  able  to 
make  school  training  supplement  store  experience.  She  helps 
the  school  to  understand  the  store  and  the  store  to  understand 
the  school,  so  that  these  two  training  agencies  work  together 
to  the  best  advantage.  She  advises  the  student  regarding 
the  problems  that  arise  out  of  the  relations  in  the  store,  and 
thus  paves  the  way  for  full-time  entrance  into  business. 

The  regular  co-operative  plan  seems  to  be  an  ideal  device 
for  supplementing  and  improving  regular  school  instruction.  It 
uses  the  store  as  a  laboratory  and  the  store  merchandise  as 
laboratory  material.  It  provides  natural  selling  conditions 
which  it  is  impossible  to  duplicate  in  the  school.  It  allows 
needy  pupils  to  earn  while  learning  and  many  pupils  are  kept  in 
school  by  this  help.  It  assures  satisfactory  pupils  a  position  at 
graduation,  for  they  are  already  trained  to  the  store  system, 
and  are  almost  invariably  permanently  employed  at  the  end 
of  their  course. 

TEACHER  PARTICIPATION. 

1.  In  General. 
The  democracy  of  the  Boston  school  system  is  indicated  by 
the  extent  to  which  members  of  the  teaching  corps  participate, 
in  various  administrative  activities.  And  it  is  only  just  to 
record  that  the  intelligence  and  the  good  judgment  exhibited 
by  the  teachers  in  this  participation  are  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  readiness  of  their  response  to  every  invitation  to  serve  or 
to  help. 
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It  has  been  the  practice  for  several  years  to  appoint  councils 
of  representative  teachers  to  serve  as  continuous  standing  com- 
mittees on  courses  of  study;  and  to  encourage  these  councils  to 
consider  dispassionately  all  suggestions  relative  to  modifications 
in  subject  matter  or  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  recom- 
mend any  constructive  revisions  or  amendments  that  they  may 
find  practicable.  These  councils  are  permitted  to  do  this  work 
in  their  own  way  and  to  take  their  own  time;  but  when  the  task 
is  complete  it  represents  the  best  thought  and  vision  of  our 
teaching  corps.  It  is  unmistakably  their  product.  Its  review 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  its  final  adoption  by  the 
School  Committee  are  largely  formalities. 

Another  illustration  of  teacher  participation  in  administrative 
problems  is  shown  in  the  procedure  by  which  text-books  are 
selected  for  use  in  the  Boston  schools.  Since  text -books  are  the 
tools  of  instruction,  and  since  the  craftsman  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  suitability  and  serviceableness  of  the  tools  of  his  craft,  the 
initiative  in  the  selection  of  all  texts  is  vested,  where  it  very 
properly  belongs,  in  the  teachers  of  the  various  grades  of 
instruction. 

By  statute  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  recommends  all  text-books  for  adoption,  but  the 
power  of  final  approval  rests  with  the  School  Committee.  It 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  instance,  however,  that  would 
justify  the  presentation  for  adoption  of  a  book  that  had  not 
been  carefully  reviewed  and  finally  approved  by  representa- 
tives of  the  classroom  teachers  of  the  city. 

During  the  year  1925  a  council  of  principals  of  intermediate 
and  elementary  grades  was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  spelling  in  grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive. 

As  the  result  of  its  deliberations  the  council  recommended  a 
course  of  study  containing  an  alphabetic  list  of  2,040  words  to 
be  taught,  together  with  4,721  other  words  that  are  likely  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils  as  a  part  of  their  written  vocabulary.  Thi> 
list  of  words  was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  which,  with 
minor  modifications,  is  still  in  use. 

The  School  Committee  approved  this  alphabetic  list  of 
words  for  the  pupils  and  also  a  grade  list  for  the  use  of  teachers 
which  contains  only  the  words  required  to  be  taught. 

In  the  same  year,  when  a  revision  upward  of  salary  schedules 
was  contemplated,  the  School  Committee  invited  a  representa- 
tive council  of  principals  and  teachers  to  make  a  study  of  salary 
problems  in  general  and  to  submit  a  report  of  their  deliberations 
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for  the  guidance  of  the  committee.  While  this  report  was  not 
adopted  in  detail,  nevertheless,,  it  contained  many  excellent 
suggestions  which  greatly  assisted  the  committee  in  securing 
the  necessary  legislation  and  in  reconstructing  salary  schedules. 

The  school  year  1925  was  one  in  which  the  classroom  teacher 
featured  prominently.  It  therefore  seemed  to  the  Superintend- 
ent timely  and  appropriate  to  ask  the  teachers  to  express 
unreservedly  their  opinions  concerning  the  school  system. 
Accordingly,  a  group  of  representative  teachers  was  invited  to 
confer  with  the  Superintendent  and  as  a  result  of  this  conference 
it  was  decided  that  these  proposed  reports  from  the  field  should 
take  the  form  of  a  survey  of  the  school  system  from  the  view- 
point of  the  teachers.  The  complete  report  of  the  teachers, 
containing  ninety  pages,  which  was  published  in  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent,  is  a  creditable  and  illuminating  survey, 
such  as  one  would  expect  from  Boston  public  school  teachers. 

Again  in  1926  the  Superintendent  invited  representatives  of 
the  high,  intermediate  and  elementary  principals'  associations 
to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  educational  objectives  and  the 
actual  achievements  in  the  Boston  schools  as  revealed  in 
administration  and  in  classroom  products  and  procedures. 

This  committee  produced  a  comprehensive  and  discriminat- 
ing report  of  one  hundred  pages,  which  was  printed  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent.  References  are  made  elsewhere 
to  councils  that  at  the  present  time  are  directing  the  work  in 
the  educability  of  the  emotions,  and  in  the  development  of 
training  in  character  and  citizenship;  also  to  the  council  that 
has  just  completed  a  code  of  educational  ethics. 

The  Superintendent  regrets  that  space  will  not  permit  further 
recital  of  the  innumerable  co-operative  contributions  of  princi- 
pals, directors  and  teachers  in  the  solution  of  administrative 
problems.  These  efforts  have  been  enumerated  from  time  to 
time  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  these  documents  if  he 
desires  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  whole  school  system 
is  under  obligation  to  those  who  have  so  generously  and 
faithfully  served  in  so  many  capacities.  Their  reward  is  in 
the  consciousness  of  good  work  well  done. 

2.    Curriculum  Revision. 
It  is  a  truism  that  courses  of  study  should  not  remain  rigid 
or  static.    Quito  the  contrary,  they  should  be  vital  and  con- 
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stantly  subject  to  change.  Semper  mutabile.  Moreover,  they 
should  reflect  the  educational  experiences  and  the  prophetic 
outlook  of  alert  and  progressive  teachers.  Twenty  years  ago  in 
Boston  it  was  agreed  that  all  future  courses  of  study  should  be 
" provisional"  and  that  they  should  be  prepared  in  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  classrooms.  Like  text-books,  courses  of  study  are 
tools  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  and  are  most  effective  if  they 
represent  the  teachers'  point  of  view.  About  the  year  1913, 
when  the  intermediate  school  appeared  upon  the  horizon,  we 
began  to  look  forward  to  radical  revisions  of  all  courses  of  study. 
Various  councils  of  teachers  were  appointed  at  that  time,  most 
of  which  are  still  in  existence.  Additional  councils  have  since 
been  organized  for  all  grades  and  all  types  of  schools.  These 
councils  have  co-operated  persistently  and  effectively,  fashion- 
ing and  remolding  various  courses  of  study. 

It  is  impracticable  to  describe  in  detail  the  reconstructive 
work  of  our  principals,  directors  and  teachers  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  curricula.  Frequent  references  have  been  made  to 
these  contributions  in  recent  reports  of  the  Superintendent- 
However,  the  following  list  of  school  documents,  published  since 
1923  and  including  new  courses  of  study  and  revisions  of 
existing  courses,  is  illustrative  of  the  extent  to  which  our  teach- 
ing staff  is  assisting  in  keeping  our  schools  abreast  the  time. 

1923: 

Special  Syllabus  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Grades 
IV  to  VIII. 

Special  Syllabus  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Grades  I, 
II  and  III. 

Revised  Course  in  Mathematics,  First  and  Second  Units, 

Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 
Science  for  Intermediate  Classes : 

Pamphlet  No.  1,  Organization. 

Pamphlet  No.  2,  Nature  Study. 

Pamphlet  No.  3,  Astronomy. 

Pamphlet  No.  4,  Food. 

Pamphlet  No.  5,  Gardening. 

Pamphlet  No.  6,  Clothing  and  Building  Materials. 

Pamphlet  No.  7,  Water. 

Pamphlet  No.  8,  Air  and  Ventilation. 

Pamphlet  No.  9,  Weather. 

Pamphlet  No.  10,  Fire. 

Pamphlet  No.  11,  Heat. 

Pamphlet  No.  12,  Sound. 
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Pamphlet  No.  13,  Electricity. 
Pamphlet  No.  14,  Yeast,  Mould  and  Bacteria. 
Course  of  Study  in  Latin,  Grade  X. 
French,  Intermediate  Schools,  Third  Unit,  Grade  XI. 
Spanish,  Intermediate  Schools,  Third  Unit,  Grade  XI. 
Biology,  Grade  X. 
Civics,  Grade  IX. 
History,  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
1924: 

A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary  School. 

Outline  of  Work  in  Geography  for  Intermediate  Grades 

VII,  VIII  and  IX. 
A  Provisional  Course  of  Study  for  the  Evening  High  Schools. 
Special  Syllabus  in  Shop  Work,  Grades  VI  to  IX. 
Arithmetic,    Practice    Exercises   in    Common  Fractions, 

Bulletin  No.  XVIII.    Department  Investigation  and 

Measurement. 

Course  of  Study  in  Science  for  Co-operative  Courses  in  Day 
High  Schools. 

Special  Syllabus  in  Art  for  High  Schools. 

Outline  in  Merchandising  and  Special  Syllabus  in  Sales- 
manship. 

Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Development, 
Grades  I  to  VIII. 

Course  of  Study  in  French.  (First  Unit  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  intermediate  schools  or  first  year  of  high 
school;  Second  Unit  for  ninth  grade,  intermediate 
schools,  or  second  year  of  high  school;  Third  Unit  for 
second  and  third  years  of  high  school;  Fourth  Unit  for 
third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school.) 

Course  of  Study  in  Spanish.  (Same  grades  as  for  Course  of 
Study  in  French.) 

Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Co-operative  Courses  in  Day 
High  Schools. 

Special  Syllabus  in  Art  for  High  Schools. 
1925: 

Course  of  Study  in  Clerical  Practice  for  Grade  IX. 
Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics,  Grade  X. 
Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X. 
1926: 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  IV. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  V. 
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Course  of  Study,  Grade  VI. 

New  Boston  Spelling  List  (Grades  IV  to  VIII). 

Course  of  Study  in  Household  Science  for  Academic,  Com- 
mercial and  Practical  Arts  Section  of  the  Intermediate 
Schools. 

Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics  for  the  Industrial  Cur- 
riculum in  High  Schools. 

Course  of  Study  in  Social  Science,  including  Geography, 
United  States  History  and  Civics,  for  Co-operative 
Courses  in  Day  High  Schools. 

Course  of  Study  in  Character  Building  for  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade. 

Provisional  Curricula  for  General  High  Schools. 

PENSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SUPERVISING  STAFF. 
In  1922,  when  the  Boston  Retirement  System  was  before 
the  State  Legislature  for  its  consideration,  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
stated  that  if  the  Boston  Retirement  Bill  were  passed  it  would 
give  Boston  the  best  pension  system  in  the  country.  The  bill 
was  passed  and  became  chapter  521  of  the  Acts  of  1922.  This 
act  was  accepted  by  the  city  on  August  7,  1922.  When  the 
Boston  Retirement  System  went  into  effect  on  February  1,  1923, 
it  was  entirely  optional  for  all  employees  who  were  in  service  on 
that  date.  All  persons  entering  the  service  of  the  City  of 
Boston  after  February  1,  1923,  as  a  part  of  their  contract 
of  employment,  become  members  of  the  Boston  Retirement 
System. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Retirement  Act,  Boston 
had  two  separate  pension  systems  for  its  teachers;  namely, 
the  Public  School  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  and  the  Perma- 
nent School  Pension  Fund. 

The  Public  School  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  in  the  City  of 
Boston  was  established  by  G.  L.,  chapter  237,  Acts  of  1900. 
It  was  established  at  the  request  and  by  the  initiative  of  a 
group  of  teachers  interested  in  a  pension  system.  Under  this 
Boston  Public  School  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  all  teachers 
contribute  $18  a  year  ($3  being  deducted  every  alternate 
month  from  their  salary).  The  management  was  vested  in  a 
board  of  eleven  trustees,  six  of  whom  were  selected  from  the 
teaching  force.    Upon  retirement  the  rate  of  allowance  was 
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to  be  such  an  annuity  as  the  fund  would  allow  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  might  determine.  It  has  varied  from  $180  a  year 
to  $120  a  year.  It  is  available  after  thirty  years  of  teaching 
service,  at  least  ten  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  It  became  mandatory  upon  all  teachers  enter- 
ing the  service  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

However,  no  annuities  are  paid  to  teachers  who  have  not 
contributed  to  the  fund  a  sum  equal  to  all  assessments  of 
thirty  years;  namely  $540.  This  system  is  what  is  known  as 
a  " Tontine"  plan.  Teachers  leaving  the  service  before 
retirement  receive  a  refund  of  only  one-half  their  contribution 
and  nothing  is  returned  to  the  estate  of  the  teacher  dying  in 
active  service. 

The  other  system,  known  as  the  Permanent  School  Pension 
Fund,  was  a  non- contributory  plan  established  by  the  Acts  of 
1904,  chapter  589,  including  separate  Acts  of  1915,  chapter 
304.  This  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund,  also  called  the 
"old  pension,"  vested  the  management  of  the  funds  in  a  board 
of  three  trustees  consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  a  member  chosen  by  the  School 
Committee  and  a  member  chosen  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Public  School  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  Association.  The 
authority  to  retire  school  teachers  was  vested  in  the  School 
Committee.  The  rate  of  pension  was  one-third  of  the  salary 
at  the  time  of  retirement  and  was  to  be  not  less  than  $312  a 
year  nor  to  exceed  $600.  Tins  retirement  was  based  on  thirty 
years  of  service,  ten  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  The  retirement  was  also  based  on  a  dis- 
ability which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee,  incapaci- 
tated the  teacher  for  further  efficient  service.  The  pension  was 
to  terminate  if  the  incapacity  ceased  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  reinstatement  into  active  service.  Sixty-five  years 
was  the  age  limit.  If  the  teaching  service  aggregates  less  than 
thirty  years,  of  which  ten  must  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  the  pension  paid  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  pension  provided  for  on  retirement  after 
thirty  years  of  service  as  the  total  number  of  years  of  teaching 
service  bears  to  thirty  years. 

The  School  Committee  annually  makes  an  appropriation  for 
the  purposes  of  this  fund  in  the  same  manner  that  it  makes 
appropriations  for  other  school  purposes  at  the  rate  of  7  cents 
upon  each  $1,000  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the 
preceding  three  years. 
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The  Boston  Retirement  System. 

Under  the  new  contributory  system  (Boston  Retirement 
System),  which  took  effect  February  1,  1923,  and  which  is 
compulsory  for  all  employees  entering  the  service  of  the  City  of 
Boston  from  that  date,  many  provisions  were  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers. 

Briefly  stated  the  main  benefit  and  contribution  provisions  of 
the  system  are  as  follows: 

Superannuation  Benefit. 

Conditions  for  Allowance  .  A  superannuation  retirement 

allowance  is  payable  upon 
application  of  any  member 
who  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty.  Retirement  is  com- 
pulsory at  age  of  seventy. 

Amount  of  Allowance.  The    superannuation  retire- 

ment allowance  consists  of : 

an  annuity  which  shall 
be  the  actuarial  equivalent 
of  the  accumulated  deduc- 
tions of  the  member  made 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  of 
salary,  plus 

(b)  a  pension  equal  to  the 
annuity,  and 

(c)  an  additional  pension  if 
the  member  was  in  the  ser- 
vice at  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  system 
and  became  a  member 
within  one  year  thereafter, 
having  a  value  equal  to 
twice  the  contributions  he 
would  have  made  during  his 
prior  service  had  the  system 
then  been  in  operation,  to- 
gether with  interest.  The 
total  pension  for  any  mem- 
ber with  prior  service  credit- 
able shall  not  exceed  one- 
half    the    average  annual 
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compensation  received  by 
him  during  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  re- 
tirement. 

For  example,  if  a  teacher's 
contributions  with  interest 
amounted  to  $3,000  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  the  city  would 
add  $3,0Q0  to  his  contribu- 
tions and  the  teacher  would 
receive  an  annual  benefit 
which  $6,000  would  provide. 
This  benefit  would  amount 
to  at  bast  $648  per  annum 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

If  the  total  retirement  allow- 
ance so  figured  for  a  member 
with  fifteen  or  more  years  of 
service  is  less  than  $480,  an 
additional  pension  is  pay- 
able of  the  amount  required 
to  make  the  total  retire- 
ment allowance  $480  per 
annum. 

Ordinary  Disability  Benefits. 
Conditions  for  Allowance .  An  ordinary  disability  retire- 

ment allowance  is  payable 
to  a  member  disabled 
through  causes  not  con- 
nected with  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  provided  he 
has  had  fifteen  years  of 
creditable  service,  and  he 
has  not  attained  the  age  of 
sixty  years. 

Amount  of  Allowance .  The  ordinary  disability  retire- 

ment allowance  consists  of 

(a)  an  annuity  equivalent  to 
the  accumulated  deductions 
of  a  member,  plus  . 
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(6)  a  pension  equal  to  the 
annuity  but  not  to  exceed 
90  per  cent  of  the  pension 
that  would  have  been  pro- 
vided at  age  sixty;  and 

(c)  an  additional  pension  of 
such  an  amount  as  would, 
together  with  the  pension 
under  (6) ,  make  a  total  pen- 
sion of  90  per  cent  of  the 
pension  that  would  have 
been  provided  had  the  mem- 
ber remained  in  service  until 
age  sixty  without  change  in 
compensation. 

For  example,  if  a  teacher  on  a 
salary  of  $2,000  per  annum 
is  disabled  at  age  forty- 
five,  having  contributed  to 
the  fund  for  approximately 
twenty  years,  his  benefit 
would  consist  of  an  annuity 
of  approximately  $173,  a 
pension  of  $506  (approxi- 
mately nine-tenths  of  $562 
which  he  would  have  re- 
ceived as  pension  at  age  of 
sixty),  making  a  total  retire- 
ment allowance  of  approxi- 
mately $679  per  annum. 


Accidental  Disability  Benefit. 


Conditions  for  Allowance. 


Amount  of  Allowance. 


An  accidental  disability  re- 
tirement allowance  is  pay- 
able to  a  member  upon  dis- 
ability occurring  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  regardless 
of  age  or  years  of  service. 

An  accidental  disability  re- 
tirement allowance  shall  con- 
sist of 

(a)    an    annuity  equivalent 
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Accidental 
Conditions  for  Allowance. 


Amount  of  Allowance. 


to  his  accumulated  deduc- 
tions; plus 

(b)  a  pension  equal  to  the 
annuity,  and 

(c)  an  additional  pension  of 
such  an  amount  as  will, 
together  with  the  annuity 
and  pension,  be  equal  to 
three  quarters  of  the  com- 
pensation received  during 
the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the 
accident. 

Death  Benefit. 

An  accidental  death  retire- 
ment allowance  is  payable 
upon  death  occurring  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

The  accidental  death  benefit 
consists  of 

(a)  a  lump  sum  payment 
equivalent  to  his  accumu- 
lated deductions,  and 

(b)  a  pension  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  compensation  re- 
ceived during  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the 
date  of  the  accident. 

The  benefit  shall  be  payable 
to  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
member,  or  if  there  is  no 
widow,  to  his  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  if 
there  are  no  children,  to  his 
dependent  parents.  The 
pension  shall  be  payable  to 
the  widow  or  dependent 
parents  until  remarriage  or 
death,  or  the  children  until 
they  have  attained  age  of 
eighteen. 
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Return  of  Contributions. 


Special  Privileges  on  Retire- 
ment. 


Upon  separation  from  service 
because  of  resignation  or 
discharge,  the  member  shall 
be  paid  the  amount  of  his 
accumulated  deductions,  or 
upon  the  death  of  the  mem- 
ber this  amount  shall  be 
paid  to  his  legal  represen- 
tative. 

Employees  upon  retirement 
may  elect  to  receive  the 
actuarial  equivalent  of  their 
retirement  allowances  in  any 
one  of  the  following  forms: 

(a)  Total  amount  pay- 
able, in  monthly  instal- 
ments throughout  life,  all 
payments  ceasing  at  death. 

(b)  Option  1 . —  Reduce  pay- 
ments during  life  with  a 
provision  that  in  case  of 
death  before  such  payments 
have  equalled  the  present 
value  of  pension  and  annu- 
ity at  date  of  retirement, 
the  balance  shall  be  paid 
to  the  estate  or  designated 
beneficiary. 

(c)  Option  2. —  Reduced  pay- 
ments covering  two  lives 
with  the  provision  that  at 
the  death  of  the  employee 
pensioner,  the  same  pay- 
ments shall  be  continued 
throughout  the  life  of  such 
other  person  as  the  em- 
ployee shall  have  desig- 
nated. 

(</)  Option  3  —  Reduced  pay- 
ments covering  two  lives 
with  the  provision  that  at 
the  death  of  the  member 
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pensioner,  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  his  benefits  shall 
be  continued  throughout  the 
life  of  such  other  person  as 
he  shall  have  designated. 

Contributions. 

By  Employees.  Employees  contribute  4  per 

cent  of  their  regular  com- 
pensation. 

By  City.  The  city  makes  annual  contri- 

butions consisting  of  a  nor- 
mal contribution  and  an 
accumulated  liability  con- 
tribution. The  normal  con- 
tribution covers  the  liabil- 
ity on  account  of  current 
services,  while  the  accumu- 
lated liability  contribution 
covers  the  liability  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered 
before  the  establishment  of 
the  system  and  may  be  dis- 
continued after  approxi- 
mately thirty  years  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  the 
system. 

The  management  of  the  system  is  vested  in  a  board  of  three 
persons  consisting  of  the  treasurer  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
ex  officio,  one  person  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  such  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  one  person  selected 
by  the  other  two  members  from  those  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  system.  The  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  administering  the 
retirement  fund  are  borne  wholly  by  the  city  and  are  derived 
from  an  appropriation  within  the  statutory  hmit. 

The  4  per  cent  contribution  is  deducted  from  the  employees' 
salary  each  month.  The  Retirement  Board  keeps  an  individual 
account  of  the  deduction  so  made  from  each  member's  salary 
and  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  is 
allowed  on  each  account.  The  Retirement  Board  is  authorized 
to  invest  the  funds  of  the  system  in  such  securities  as  are 
allowed  for  investments  by  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts. 
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Teachers  may  well  note  that  pensions,  annuities  and  retire- 
ment allowances,  the  employees'  accumulated  deductions,  and 
the  cash  and  securities  in  the  funds  of  the  Boston  Retirement 
System  are  exempted  from  any  state  or  municipal  tax.  and  are 
not  subject  to  executions  or  attachments  by  trustee  process  or 
otherwise  in  equity  or  in  law  and  are  non-assignable. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  contribu- 
tory Boston  Retirement  System  with  all  its  liberal  provisions 
for  the  teachers  is  purely  on  a  reserve  basis.  It  is  only  about 
one-half  as  costly  to  the  tax  payers  as  the  non-contributory 
plan.  As  this  system  is  on  an  actuarial  basis  it  is  entirely  sound 
in  its  provision  for  accrued  liability,  that  is.  for  prior  service. 
Since  the  system  is  based  on  the  savings  bank  principle,  the 
contributing  teachers  are  assured  of  the  retirement  allowance 
promised. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 

The  Superintendent  may  grant  leaves  of  absence  to  teachers, 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  librarians,  secretaries,  clerical 
assistants,  and  bookkeepers:  (a.)  with  no  deduction  of  salary: 
for  attendance  at  weddings,  at  ordinations  or  entrance  into 
religious  orders,  or  at  the  funeral  of  a  teacher  or  school  officer, 
one  day  each:  for  death  in  immediate  family,  five  days;  for 
sendee  at  teachers'  conventions,  or  to  receive  a  college  or 
university  degree,  one  day  each;  also,  teachers  may  serve  as 
readers  for  college  entrance  examination  board,  and  may 
take  promotional  examinations  or  examinations  for  higher 
certificates  (number  of  days  not  prescribed);  (6.)  with  deduc- 
tions of  practically  one-half  salary  (1/400  part):  for  personal 
illness  not  to  exceed  a  year:  for  critical  illness  in  the  imme- 
diate family  in  each  school  year,  twenty  days;  for  Jewish  holy 
days,  three  days:  (c.)  with  full  loss  of  salary  (l/200  part): 
for  personal  business. 

The  Superintendent  also  may  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  and  others,  for 
not  more  than  two  days  in  each  school  year  to  visit  schools. 

When  personal  illness  extends  over  a  period  exceeding  fifteen 
school  days,  a  physician's  certificate  is  required. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  other  causes  or  for  longer  periods  than 
those  enumerated  above,  require  formal  action  of  the  School 
Committee. 
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In  1906  the  School  Committee  voted  to  allow  teachers  and 
members  of  the  supervising  staff  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for 
study  and  travel  after  seven  years  of  service  in  the  Boston 
public  schools,  and  a  similar  leave  for  rest  after  twenty  years 
of  like  service.  This  leave  of  absence  is  granted  on  practically 
one-half  salary  during  the  period  of  absence,  l/400  part  of  the 
teacher's  salary  being  deducted  for  each  school  day  occurring 
during  the  absence.  Since  there  are  less  than  two  hundred 
school  days  in  a  school  year  the  teacher  receives  slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  her  salary. 

During  the  intervening  twenty  years  (1906-26),  six  hundred 
thirty-one  teachers  have  been  granted  this  sabbatical  leave 
of  absence.  Of  this  number  four  hundred  eleven  took  the  leave 
of  absence  for  study  and  travel  and  two  hundred  twenty  for 
rest.  As  an  average,  about  thirty-two  teachers  are  on  sab- 
batical leave  each  school  year. 

Summarized  by  school  years  the  number  of  sabbatical  leaves 
was  as  follows: 


1906-07. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

 1  

For  study  and  travel  

12 

25 

21 

23 

15 

For  rest  

16 

9 

5 

12 

4 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

For  studv  and  travel  

17 

18 

17 

28 

23 

For  rest  

5 

6 

2 

2 

8 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

For  study  and  travel  

22 

19 

12 

25 

28 

For  rest  

14 

10 

3 

14 

13 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

For  studv  and  travel  

29 

33 

11 

13 

20 

For  rest  

11 

32 

21 

16 

17 
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CHARACTER  EDUCATION. 
On  July  24,  1838,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  addressing  the 
literary  societies  of  Dartmouth  College,  uttered  the  following 
words: 

Gentlemen,  I  have  ventured  to  offer  you  these 
considerations  upon  the  scholar's  place,  and  hope, 
because  I  thought  that,  standing  as  many  of  you  now 
do,  on  the  threshold  of  this  college,  girt  and  ready  to 
go  and  assume  tasks,  public  and  private,  in  your 
country,  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  admonished  of 
those  primary  duties  of  the  intellect  whereof  you  will 
seldom  hear  from  the  lips  of  your  new  companions. 
You  will  hear  every  day  the  maxims  of  a  low  prudence. 
You  will  hear  that  the  first  duty  is  to  get  land  and 
money,  place  and  name.  "What  is  this  truth  you 
seek?  what  is  this  beauty?"  men  will  ask  with  deri- 
sion. If,  nevertheless,  God  have  called  any  of  you  to 
explore  truth  and  beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be  true. 
When  you  shall  say,  "As  others  do,  so  will  I;  I 
renounce,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  early  visions;  I  must 
eat  the  good  of  the  land  and  let  learning  and  romantic 
expectations  go  until  a  more  convenient  season; "  then 
dies  the  man  in  you ;  then  once  more  perish  the  buds 
of  art,  and  poetry,  and  science,  as  they  have  died 
already  in  a  thousand  thousand  men.  The  hour  of 
that  choice  is  the  crisis  of  your  history;  and  see  that 
you  hold  yourself  fast  by  the  intellect. 

The  American  school,  in  its  admiration  for  the  intellect 
and  its  development,  has  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  vision  that 
inspired  Emerson's  beautiful  tribute.  We  need  to  be  admon- 
ished anew  of  "those  primary  duties  of  the  intellect"  and 
avoid  the  "maxims  of  a  low  prudence."  We  need  to  ask  our- 
selves in  all  sincerity  "what  is  this  truth  you  seek?  what  is 
this  beauty?"  With  a  consciousness  of  God's  guidance,  we 
should  "explore  truth  and  beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be  true." 
Perhaps  our  interpretation  of  the  intellect  is  less  comprehensive 
and  clarified  than  that  of  the  sage  of  Concord.  It  is  true  that 
the  intellect  will  carry  us  safely  afar  into  the  realm  of  truth,  of 
justice.  But  commanding  though  the  intellect  be,  it  is  not 
self-sufficing. 
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The  symmetrical  education  of  the  child  demands  the  develop- 
ment, not  only  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  will  and  of  the  sensi- 
bilities, emotions,  impulses  and  desires.  Possibly  we  have 
allowed  moral  and  ethical  training,  or  character  education  if 
you  please,  to  become  a  by-product  —  an  incidental  character- 
istic, relegated  to  a  subordinate  part  in  the  day's  program  or 
work.  This  is  a  serious  mistake,  deserving  correction.  True, 
we  have  always  been  giving  instruction  in  morals  and  in  char- 
acter development;  thousands  of  worthy  citizens  bear  witness 
of  such  instruction.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  justification 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  school  system.  But  our 
instruction  in  morals  has  been  more  or  less  capricious,  depend- 
ent upon  the  personality  of  individual  teachers;  it  has  been 
lacking  in  emphasis,  and  to  that  extent  ineffective. 

The  appointment  by  the  Superintendent  of  a  council  of 
Boston  principals  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  in  citizenship 
through  character  development  and  a  program  for  carrying 
the  same  into  effect  marked  an  epoch  in  public  school  admin- 
istration. This  council  was  thoroughly  representative  of  vari- 
ous schools  of  thought  and  philosophy,  and  it  assumed  its 
duties  in  all  seriousness  and  sincerity.  It  soon  arrived  at  a 
conviction  that  the  monumental  defect  in  our  public  school 
system  is  the  inadequacy  of  moral  instruction.  This  condition 
the  council  sought  to  remedy.  The  council  recognized  its  well- 
defined  limitations.  In  the  public  schools  we  cannot  teach 
religion.  Such  instruction  is  reserved  for  the  home,  the  church 
and  religious  teachers.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  remain 
indifferent  to  the  necessity  of  giving  our  children  and  youths 
preparation  for  citizenship. 

Apparently  we  are  permitted  to  teach  the  great  cardinal 
virtues  —  prudence,  justice,  fortitude  and  temperance  —  to- 
gether with  their  allied  natural  virtues,  filial  devotion,  obedience 
to  superiors,  truthfulness,  gratitude,  magnanimity,  unselfish- 
ness, kindness,  patience,  perseverance,  courage,  abstinence, 
sobriety,  moderation,  chastity,  modesty,  clemency,  humility, 
and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human 
society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is 
founded. 

After  a  long  period  of  research  and  deliberation,  the  council 
brought  forth  a  course  of  study  that  embodies  very  definite 
fundamental  guiding  principles.  Some  of  these  are  expressed 
in  a  few  sentences  quoted  from  the  introductory  pages  of  the 
report : 
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"The  most  worthy  type  of  citizen  of  our  Republic  possesses  in 
a  high  degree  the  following  fundamental  virtues.    He  appre- 
ciates truth  and  has  an  established  habit  of  speaking  truth- 
fully.   It  is  truthfulness  which  brings  that  mutual  trust  among 
men  and  nations  that  is  the  basis  of  commerce  and  of  credit. 
He  has  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  thereby  recognizing  mutual 
rights  and  refraining  from  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others. 
He  recognizes  that  he  has  obligations  and  endeavors  faithfully 
to  fulfill  them.    He  recognizes  and  respects  all  the  rights  of 
others;  as,  the  right  of  an  individual  to  health  and  to  life; 
his  right  to  his  property;  to  his  reputation  and  good  name; 
to  his  opinion;  to  the  possession  of  friendship  (distinctly  a 
property  right);  to  his  inventions;  to  his  copyrights;  his  right 
to  independent  action  within  the  law,  which  includes  his  right 
to  exercise  his  faculties;  to  labor;  to  receive  an  education;  and 
to  enjoy  freedom  of  body,  of  intellect,  and  of  will.    He  recog- 
nizes rights  and  duties  which  are  his  own  and  uses  good  judg- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  them.    He  recognizes  the  right  of 
constituted  authority  and  the  binding  consequences  of  law 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  happiness  of  people  living  and 
working  together.    He  appreciates  what  government  does  in 
protecting  and  helping  people  who  are  trying  to  live  and  work 
together,  and  he  gives  first  respect,  then  gratitude,  and  finally 
love  to  his  government.    As  a  consequence  he  is  law  abiding, 
obedient,  and  works  with  others  for  the  common  weal.  He 
has  a  proper  sense  of  loyalty  and  is  loyal  to  his  family,  his  insti- 
tutions, his  community,  his  country,  his  faith,  and  to  any 
worthy  cause  in  which  he  believes.    This  loyalty  governs  his 
course  even  when  it  calls  for  action  directly  opposed  to  his 
own  personal  desires  or  comfort.    It  makes  a  heavy  demand 
on  his  virtue  of  unselfishness.    By  co-operative  activity  he 
helps  to  stabilize  the  moral  supports  of  the  community  and 
also  its  industrial  life.    He  either  initiates  or  participates  in 
the  good  movements  of  his  community,  city,  or  state.  He 
has  a  practical  respect  for  industry  and  thrift.    He  not  only 
keeps  himself  out  of  the  poorhouse  and  makes  a  respectable 
living,  but  provides  sufficiently  for  those  for  whom  he  is  respon- 
sible and  for  those  dependent  upon  him.    He  has  a  practical 
humility  in  that  he  appreciates  his  dependence  on  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  others,  and  senses  his  own  obligations  to  them. 
He  is  kindly  disposed  in  thought,  speech,  and  act,  always  giv- 
ing the  other  person  under  judgment  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 
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He  is  not  only  just  but  is  benevolent,  inclining  to  give  to  others 
more  than  is  their  right;  that  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  he  is 
an  altruist.  He  is  a  searcher  for  the  good  in  persons,  institu- 
tions, and  in  reform  measures;  is  constructive,  not  destructive 
in  influence  and  action.  He  is  actuated  by  lofty  motives 
rather  than  by  a  desire  for  his  own  pleasure  or  aggran- 
dizement." 

The  adoption  of  this  course  of  study  elevated  education 
in  character  and  in  citizenship  to  a  position  of  super-eminence 
in  our  school  system.  No  longer  is  such  training  ignored  or 
tolerated;  rather,  it  is  assigned  a  place  of  dignity  in  the  daily 
program  of  every  schoolroom  throughout  the  system. 

For  the  purpose  of  vitalizing  and  vivifying  this  course  of 
study,  and  of  furnishing  adequate  material  for  teachers  of  the 
various  grades,  the  School  Committee  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  bulletin,  likewise  entitled  "  Citizenship 
Through  Character  Development.' '  This  bulletin  is  furnished 
free  to  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  The  need,  purpose, 
and  scope  of  the  bulletin  was  conceived  by  the  council  of  princi- 
pals that  formulated  the  course  of  study,  and  was  adopted 
upon  its  recommendation.  This  council  likewise  has  been 
responsible  for  the  editorial  work  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  issue  of  the  bulletin.  When  the  initial  issue  was 
launched  in  September,  1925,  the  Superintendent  had  this  to 
say  about  it: 

"The  'Bulletin'  which  is  to  be  published  each  month  during 
the  coming  school  year  under  the  editorial  direction  of  the 
council  of  principals,  which  includes  the  members  who  prepared 
the  course  in  citizenship,  promises  to  be  fertile  in  illustration, 
suggestion,  and  helpful  aids  for  the  teachers  of  all  grades  of 
instruction.  It  has  wisely  been  determined  by  the  council  that 
the  copy  for  the  ' Bulletin'  is  to  be  collected  and  organized  each 
month  by  different  groups  of  teachers,  representative  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  city.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
salient  features  of  a  particular  teacher's  program  will  become 
an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  all  her  fellow-workers.  This  is 
the  quintessence  of  teacher  participation." 

The  results  flowing  from  this  work  in  character  develop- 
ment —  the  very  foundation  of  good  citizenship  —  are  highly 
gratifying.  While  on  the  whole  the  results  are  immeasurable,  as 
most  spiritual  values  are,  nevertheless  testimony  concerning 
the  effectiveness  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  daily  lessons  is 
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forthcoming  from  parents,  teachers  and  even  the  children 
themselves.  "  Behind  the  visible  work  there  is  a  work  invis- 
ible.' '  Since  this  vital  theme  is  approved  by  school  officials^ 
and  since  teachers  are  expected  to  carefully  prepare  suitable 
and  appropriate  lessons  for  daily  presentation  to  their  classes, 
there  is  being  fostered  in  our  schoolroom  an  atmosphere  that 
is  splendidly  moral,  wholesome  and  inspiring. 

The  original  course  of  study  in  Citizenship  through  Char- 
acter Development  was  prepared  by  a  council  of  intermediate 
and  elementary  principals.  Coincident  ally  with  its  appoint- 
ment, the  Superintendent  invited  the  head  masters  of  high 
schools  likewise  to  formulate  an  outline  in  character  and  citizen- 
ship for  the  instruction  of  pupils  of  high  school  grade.  The 
Head  Masters'  Association  for  some  time  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  such  an  outline  of  work,  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  The  problem  was 
a  most  difficult  and  serious  one  and  the  head  masters  have  been 
justified  in  proceeding  slowly  toward  its  solution.  Their  task 
is  now  complete.  The  report  on  "  Character  Education  in 
Secondary  Schools,"  which  the  head  masters  submitted  to 
the  Superintendent  late  in  the  current  school  year  and  Which 
was  approved  by  the  School  Committee,  is  a  most  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  character  development.  We 
doubt  if  any  document  equals  it  in  its  intelligent  and  satis- 
factory adaptation  to  instruction  in  public  high  schools. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  foreword  indicates  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  course: 

"The  development  in  the  individual  pupil  of  a 
good  character  which  shall  rightly  shape  and  control 
his  conduct  in  and  out  of  school,  and  throughout  his 
later  life,  is  an  educational  task  of  no  mean  order. 
No  plan,  however  well  conceived  and  organized,  will, 
of  itself,  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  successful 
achievement  of  our  great  objective  can  be  secured 
only  through  the  loyal,  painstaking,  and  intelligent 
co-operation  of  every  teacher.  The  teacher  must 
make  all  the  life  of  the  school,  the  teaching  of  every 
subject,  the  dealing  with  all  matters  of  discipline,  the 
atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  school,  count  for  good 
moral  education.  The  teacher  must  realize  that  the 
work  of  character  education  is  a  practical  everyday 
matter  demanding  constant  attention  and  practical 
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wisdom  in  its  conduct.    And  to  the  degree  that  the 
teacher  measures  up  to  this  ever-present  responsi- 
bility, to  that  degree  will  the  success  of  this  character 
program  be  assured." 
It  needs  to  be  recorded  that  during  the  past  year  a  council 
of  kindergarten  teachers  prepared  an  outline  of  work  in  citizen- 
ship adapted  to  children  of  kindergarten  age;  and  that  at 
the  same  time  a  group  of  primary  grade  teachers  prepared  a 
similar  course  suitable  for  pupils  in  grade  I.    Careful  analysis 
of  the  material  contained  in  these  two  admirable  reports  con- 
vinces the  reader  that  under  skillful  direction  it  is  possible  to 
begin  systematic  character  building  very  early  in  the  life  of 
the  little  child. 

THE  EDUCABILITY  OF  THE  EMOTIONS. 

Xo  program  of  character  education  is  complete  or  justifiable 
which  does  not  strongly  emphasize  the  important  role  played 
by  the  emotions  in  the  shaping  of  human  life  and  conduct. 
And  it  is  not  sufficient  that  teachers  merelv  recognize  in  a 
vague  and  indefinite  manner  the  existence  of  desires,  impulses 
or  passions.  Teachers  must  study  the  emotions,  analyze  and 
classify  them,  observe  their  various  manifestations  in  child 
life,  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  positive  and  the  negative 
emotions,  and  exercise  infinite  care  in  encouraging  those  that 
are  good  and  in  checking  those  of  evil  tendency.  How  to  do 
all  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
problem  confronting  educators  today,  and  challenges  most 
thoughtful  investigation  and  experimentation. 

Three  years  ago  a  council  of  classroom  teachers  was  appointed 
by  the  Superintendent  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
educability  of  the  emotions.  The  council  courageously  assumed 
an  adventure,  fascinating  but  perilous.  There  were  no  land- 
marks to  be  followed.  There  was  little  to  direct  the  members  of 
the  council  in  their  quest.  Their  only  guide  was  the  hope  that  at 
their  goal  might  be  discovered  some  hidden  golden  truth  con- 
vertible into  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  little  children. 

Modestly  they  have  refrained  from  publicity.  They  have 
said  little  but  reflected  much.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
they  published  a  little  pamphlet  winch  was  distributed  among 
all  teachers  of  the  school  system.  This  document,  among  other 
interesting  material,  contained  ten  questions  relative  to  pupil 
behavior,  and  principals  were  requested  to  invite  teachers  to 
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submit  written  replies  thereto.  The  little  monograph  served 
a  twofold  purpose.  It  acquainted  teachers  throughout  the 
service  with  the  explorations  and  the  objectives  of  the  council 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  an  interchange  of  opinions  and  of 
experiences  among  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 

In  the  last  two  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  the  council  submitted  interesting  accounts  of  its 
ventures.  Herewith  is  appended  a  brief  story  of  its  progress 
during  the  current  year: 

By  direct  and  indirect  instruction,  by  correlation  with  all 
the  activities  of  the  school,  the  teachers  throughout  our  school 
system  are  teaching  children  the  application  of  character  ideals. 
To  do  this,  teachers  must  read  with  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy the  instinctive  emotional  strivings  of  children.  Teachers 
must  inquire  into  the  why  of  conduct.  We  cannot  most  effec- 
tively redirect  behavior  without  knowing  its  motivation.  In 
the  whirl  of  inner  conflicting  strivings  the  child  himself  is  men- 
tally confused.  In  his  confused  effort  to  serve  instinctive 
longings,  in  his  crude  and  hardly  fully  conscious  attempts  at  a 
sort  of  emotional  self-defence,  he  deceives  himself.  Only  by 
increasing  our  insight  into  the  child's  emotional  strivings  and 
conflicts  can  we  most  effectively  aid  him  to  make  his  emotional 
life  strictly  subject  to  his  mental  and  volitional  life.  The  first 
approach,  then,  to  training  children's  emotions  would  be  in- 
creased appreciation  among  teachers  of  the  emotional  factors  of 
personality. 

Seeking  to  promote  such  appreciation  and  realizing  that  for 
all  time  the  best  teachers  have  in  various  ways  interpreted  and 
redirected  emotional  life,  members  of  the  council  have  con- 
ducted with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  principals,  an  extensive 
program  of  conferences  with  teachers  individually  and  in 
groups.  In  these  conferences  members  of  the  council  expressed 
the  hope  that,  to  give  point  to  our  exchange  of  thought,  teachers 
might  offer  the  council  written  illustrative  instances  of  the 
emotional  factors  in  pupils'  conduct.  These  illustrative  in- 
stances were  offered  by  teachers  most  generously.  Finally,  to 
insure  complete  and  most  systematic  exchange  of  opinion  and 
of  experience  among  teachers,  the  council  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  for  publication  and  distribution  a  written 
report.  This  report  was  published  as  School  Document 
No.  2,  1927,  entitled:  "The  Educability  of  the  Emotions; 
a  Suggested  Discussion  Approach."    This  document  consisted 
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of  an  introductory  essay  on  the  project  of  training  the  emotions, 
a  group  of  twenty-eight  cases,  a  charted  summary  of  these 
cases,  a  list  of  related  psychological  readings,  and,  in  particular, 
ten  questions.  To  these  questions  teachers  throughout  the 
school  system  have  submitted  written  replies.  These  replies, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  contribute  most  practically  to  future 
publications. 

As  its  work  has  progressed,  the  council  has  come  to  believe 
that  for  effective  emotional  self-control  the  pupils  should 
possess  certain  basic  emotional  understanding.  At  one  time 
education  had  not  recognized  the  need  of  giving  children  a 
knowledge  of  their  physical  selves.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to 
consider  giving  children  some  knowledge  of  their  emotional 
selves?  Many  persons  who  seem  unduly  introspective  would 
probably  be  much  relieved  if  they  had  at  some  time  been 
given  a  few  wholesome  principles  of  mental  and  emotional 
phenomena.  People  discuss  these  phenomena  very  generally, 
and  with  no  study,  on  no  scientific  grounds.  Acquired  fears, 
for  example,  are  often  assumed  to  be  inherited.  Emotional 
self-knowledge  should  make  for  emotional  self-control. 

During  the  present  academic  year,  accordingly,  detailed 
experiment  has  been  made  regarding  the  possibilities  of  class- 
room discussion  of  emotional  nature.  In  his  course  in  educa- 
tional psychology  given  to  teachers  in  service,  the  chairman 
of  the  council  devoted  a  number  of  lectures  to  the  constructive 
topic,  emotional  adjustment  in  difficulty.  Study  was  made 
of  the  typical  human  reactions  to  thwarting.  Limited  but 
highly  promising  experiment  was  begun  in  the  simple  discus- 
sion with  pupils  of  such  typical  reactions  as  rationalization, 
projection,  the  sour-grapes  and  Pollyanna  reactions,  phantasy, 
and,  finally,  wholesome  compensatory  adjustments.  This 
initial  experimentation,  which  surely  should  be  continued, 
seemed  to  have  great  value  in  raising  certain  of  the  mechanisms 
of  behavior  to  a  level  of  consciousness. 

In  various  schools  detailed  experiment  has  been  made  in 
discussing  with  pupils  the  control  of  fear,  especially  subtle 
fear,  including  timidity,  bashfulness,  lack  of  confidence,  and 
undesirable  inhibitions.  Children  were  led  to  recognize  that 
fear  is  a  common  problem  to  all,  and  to  distinguish  between 
unwholesome  fear  and  that  fear  essential  to  caution  and  moral 
sensitiveness.  They  were  led  to  study  in  which  specific  ways 
they  could  help  themselves  and  others  in  controlling  fear. 
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Introductory  experimentation  in  the  discussion  of  fear  has  been 
completed.  The  council  hopes  for  the  early  extension  of  this 
discussion  throughout  the  schools.  For  this  purpose  an  outline 
for  classroom  discussion  is  in  preparation. 

Although  in  its  mere  beginnings,  the  movement  toward 
training  emotional  life  is,  in  the  council's  opinion,  now  well 
established  in  the  Boston  schools.  Certain  of  its  important 
ramifications  are  the  study  of  emotional  adjustment  incor- 
porated in  the  curriculum  of  the  Teachers  College  and  the 
special  service  offered  by  the  Administration  Library.  The 
work  is  a  vital  guidance  movement  in  personality  adjustment. 
Its  method  is  both  direct  and  indirect.  Progress  in  the  move- 
ment will  be  concretely  evidenced  in  the  school  documents 
appearing  at  appropriate  intervals. 

CODE  OF  ETHICS. 

According  to  Goethe  it  is  necessary  for  us  mortals  to  gaze 
upon  some  beautiful  bit  of  landscape,  listen  to  some  enchanting 
strains  of  music,  or  contemplate  some  masterpiece  of  art.  daily, 
in  order  to  controvert  the  downward  tendencies  in  our  nature. 
It  is  well  for  us  —  especially  teachers  —  to  meditate  frequently 
upon  our  professional  obligations,  our  boundless  opportunities 
for  service.  Reflections  upon  the  notable  achievements  of  our 
teachers  in  the  development  of  worthy  citizenship  among  our 
children,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  character  and  in  the  educa- 
bility  of  emotions,  prompted  the  Superintendent  to  appoint  a 
council  of  principals  to  prepare  a  Code  of  Ethics  that  would 
apply  to  us  all  —  executives,  administrators  and  teachers.  An 
attempt  to  describe  in  detail  this  handiwork  of  our  fellow- 
craftsmen  would  only  mar  the  beauty  of  the  finished  product. 
I  quote  merely  a  few  sentences  to  illustrate  its  excellence: 

Professional  Character. —  The  essential  attributes  of  pro- 
fessional character  are  idealism  and  altruism.  To  idealism 
belong:  honesty,  constancy,  justice,  tolerance,  equality, 
democracy.  To  altruism  belong:  that  first  great  requisite  of 
the  teacher,  sympathy;  mass  consciousness,  not  class  con- 
sciousness; humanitarianism;  generosity;  forgetfulness  of 
self.  Character  expressed  through  personality  gives  instead 
of  takes;  looks  up,  not  down;  is  warm,  not  cold;  is  interested, 
not  indifferent;  is  optimistic,  not  pessimistic;  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  to  all  men,  loves,  not  hates. 

Professional   Co-operation. —  Co-operation   between  fellow 
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members  of  the  teaching  profession  finds  its  highest  level  in 
good  will,  friendliness,  and  mutual  faith  in  personal  and  pro- 
fessional relations;  in  constructive  interchange  of  helpful 
ideas  and  experiences;  in  careful  avoidance  of  that  destructive 
criticism  which  can  do  no  possible  good  and  may  do  untold 
harm;  in  scrupulous  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others;  in  scorn  of  personalities  and  petty  jealousies;  in  the 
spirit  of  unity  in  school  procedure. 

Professional  Attitude. —  The  attitude  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  toward  their  work  should  be  frankly  pro- 
fessional, never  solely  commercial,  and  should  be  characterized 
by  an  open-mindedness  toward  educational  theories  and  prac- 
tices, a  spirit  of  study  for  personal  growth  and  increased 
effectiveness  in  service,  a  readiness  to  put  the  public  good  before 
personal  gain,  and  a  consistent  regard  for  the  ethics  of  the 
profession. 

Professional  Unity. —  Actuated  by  common  purposes  and 
sharing  common  interests  and  ideals,  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  should  uniformly  and  loyally  contribute  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  strong  unity  of  spirit. 
The  purpose  of  such  unity  is:  to  protect  the  rights  and  to 
define  the  obligations  of  its  membership;  to  stimulate  pro- 
fessional and  social  consciousness;  to  command  public  respect 
and  confidence;  to  maintain  and  advance  professional  and 
educational  welfare;  and  to  uphold  the  dignity,  honor  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  profession.  Its  duties  are:  to 
promote  democracy  in  professional  relations;  to  defend  its 
membership  from  injustice;  to  prevent  political  manipulation 
of  the  schools;  to  promote  just  methods  of  employment, 
promotion,  tenure,  and  compensation;  to  advance  by  every 
means  in  its  power  the  ideals  of  its  professional  standards  of 
preparation  and  service. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  LIBRARY. 

In  1923  the  Board  of  Superintendents  decided  to  concentrate 
in  one  place  the  many  valuable  books,  reports,  and  magazines 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years  at  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  and  to  establish  a  teachers'  professional  library 
with  a  trained  librarian  in  charge.  After  several  months  of 
planning  and  organization,  the  Administration  Library  was 
opened  in  the  summer  of  1924  at  the  Administration  Building. 

The  library  gives  specialized  service  to  the  members  of  the 
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administrative  and  of  the  teaching  staff.  It  serves  as  a  center 
of  information  on  all  educational  literature  for  the  school 
officials.  It  has  already  begun  to  be  an  aid  in  educational 
research.  By  providing  the  best  professional  books  and 
magazines,  it  enables  teachers  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  signifi- 
cant movements  in  modern  education. 

The  collection  of  books  on  pedagogy  and  allied  subjects 
numbers  over  2,200.  With  these  are  filed  a  considerable  number 
of  pamphlets  not  counted.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  about 
3,500  text-books.  The  object  of  this  collection  is  to  make  it 
possible  and  easy  for  teachers  to  examine  and  compare  autho- 
rized books  before  ordering.  The  library  subscribes  to  seventj'- 
two  periodicals,  most  of  which  are  of  an  educational  nature. 
Finally,  there  is  a  section  devoted  to  reports  and  courses  of 
study  from  boards  of  education  in  other  cities  and  states. 

The  sendee  to  members  of  the  administration  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  work  of  the  library.  The  group  of  school  officials  num- 
bers about  eighty-five  persons.  When  they  desire  data  for 
reports,  addresses,  and  so  forth,  the  librarian  collects  and 
organizes  such  material  as  may  be  relevant  and  available.  The 
resources  of  other  libraries  are  drawn  upon  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Administration  Library.  The  librarian  compiles  bibliogra- 
phies for  individuals  and  frequently  revises  lists  of  books 
which  are  to  appear  in  school  documents. 

The  service  to  the  teachers  in  the  schools  is  the  other  func- 
tion of  the  library.  Any  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  school 
system,  including  substitutes  and  students  doing  practice  work 
in  the  schools,  and  school  nurses,  may  draw  books.  Books  are 
borrowed  for  two  weeks  with  the  privilege  of  renewal.  There 
is  no  restriction  (with  a  few  exceptions)  as  to  the  number  of 
books  that  may  be  borrowed  by  one  person,  and  no  fines  are 
charged  for  overdue  books.  Teachers  are  welcome  to  telephone 
to  the  library  at  any  time  to  reserve  or  renew  books,  or  for 
information  about  books. 

Large  numbers  of  teachers  are  studying  at  colleges  and 
universities  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  While  the  library  does  not 
attempt  to  supply  in  quantity  all  the  books  for  required  reading 
in  courses,  most  of  the  important  books  are  to  be  found  at  the 
library,  with  extra  copies  of  the  more  popular  ones.  Much 
material  is  available  for  those  who  are  writing  theses. 

Besides  the  teacher  who  reads  in  connection  with  a  college 
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course,  the  library  serves  what  might  be  called  the  independent 
reader.  For  him  there  are  books  of  an  inspirational  nature  on 
general  educational  problems,  the  newest  books  on  teaching  the 
various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  the  newest  books  on  special 
subjects,  such  as  the  pre-school  child  and  individualized  instruc- 
tion, and,  of  course,  the  magazines  with  their  wealth  of  educa- 
tional news  and  accounts  of  experiments  and  development. 

The  librarian  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  and 
literary  tastes  of  as  many  as  possible  of  these  readers,  that 
she  may  bring  to  their  attention  books  and  articles  and  teaching 
aids  that  might  otherwise  escape  their  notice. 

To  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  resources  of  the  library,  a 
list  of  new  books  and  important  acquisitions  is  issued  from  time 
to  time,  in  which  is  included  any  library  news  items  of  interest. 
Several  articles  on  the  work  of  the  library  have  appeared  in 
teachers'  publications.  In  Children's  Book  Week,  in  the  fall 
of  1926,  a  lecture  on  recent  children's  books  was  arranged  by  the 
librarian  and  illustrated  by  an  attractive  exhibit  of  books  loaned 
by  a  local  bookshop. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

1.    Revenues  for  Building  Programs. 

The  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  providing  adequate 
housing  accommodations  for  school  children  is  evidenced  by 
the  substantial  amounts  raised  for  this  purpose  by  taxation 
during  recent  years. 

In  the  year  1920  the  School  Committee  secured  from  the 
Legislature  authority  to  appropriate  for  land  and  buildings 
$7,500,000  distributed  over  three  years,  namely,  1920-21, 
1921-22,  and  1922-23.  Again  in  1923  the  committee  obtained 
from  the  General  Court  power  to  appropriate  S7, 000, 000  during 
two  years,  namely,  1923-24  and  1924-25.  In  1925  the  School 
Committee  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  three  years'  building 
program  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  carry  this 
program  into  effect.  The  Legislature,  however,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  83,000,000  for  one  year  only,  namely,  that 
of  1925. 

In  order  to  complete  certain  projects  already  undertaken  and 
to  make  possible  the  building  program  previously  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Finance,  the  School  Committee 
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in  1926  petitioned  the  Legislature  and  received  from  that  body 
power  to  appropriate  810.000.000  during  the  financial  years 
1926, 1927.  and  1928.  Thus,  there  was  made  available  for  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  same,  during  the  period  from  1920  to 
1928.  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $27,500,000.  And  it  should  be 
recorded  that  in  all  these  instances  the  amounts  raised  or  to  be 
raised  come  from  current  taxation  and  not  from  issue  of  bonds. 

2.    Relation  of  the  School  Committee  to  the  Schoolhouse 

Department. 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  define  briefly  the  relation  of  the 
School  Committee  to  the  Schoolhouse  Department. 

The  School  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  appropriation  of 
all  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  existing  buildings,  for  temporary 
quarters,  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department,  and  so  forth.  The  School  Committee  holds  the 
purse  strings  until  it  makes  the  various  appropriations.  The 
School  Committee,  furthermore,  designates  the  districts  within 
which  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  and  its  executive 
officer,  the  Superintendent,  submits  to  the  Schoolhouse  De- 
partment a  written  opinion  concerning  sites  and  plans  for  school 
buildings,  alterations  of  existing  buildings,  temporary'  school 
accommodations,  furniture  for  school  buildings,  and  prepara- 
tion of  school  yards.  But  here  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
School  Committee  ends. 

The  Schoolhouse  Department,  a  body  created  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Mayor.  This  department  is  clothed 
with  large  and  extensive  powers.  After  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  School  Committee,  the  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment proceeds  to  select  land  for  school  purposes;  to  provide 
temporary  accommodations;  to  make,  alter,  and  approve 
designs  and  plans  for  school  purposes;  to  erect,  complete,  alter, 
repair,  furnish,  and  prepare  yards  for  school  buildings,  and  to 
make  contracts  and  select  architects  for  doing  the  said  work; 
provided,  however,  that  this  department  shall  not  incur  any 
expense  for  any  purpose  in  addition  to  the  sums  which  ma}'  be 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  the  School  Committee. 
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3.  New  School  Buildings. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  school  buildings  which  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  School  Committee  by  the  Schoolhouse 
Department  during  the  period  from  June,  1920,  to  June,  1927, 
including  cost  of  land  and  cost  of  construction  of  buildings 
for  occupancy. 


Year. 

Cost  of 
Land. 

Cost  of 
Building. 

■Curtis  Guild  

1921 

$13,010  00 

$134,030  42 

Dearborn  Annex  

1921 

19,781  52 

156,007  90 

Frank  V.  Thompson  

1922 

10,142  4V 

413,066  90 

1922 

6,400  00 

44,6^5  00 

1922 

12,568  36 

238,710  46 

Public  Latin  

1922 

115,443  00 

+  1,083,083  45 

Henry  L.  Higginson  :  

1922 

33,627  00 

217,087  27 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

1923 

*  366,500  00 

*  366,500  00 

William  McKinley  

1923 

55,000  00 

120,998  14 

1923 

t 

127,778  25 

1923 

10,944  00 

43,240  00 

1923 

t 

58,519  25 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  Addition  

1923 

t 

57,620  94 

1923 

10,459  48 

30,715  00 

1923 

17,500  00 

353,958  42 

1924 

9,000  00 

105,736  96 

1924 

23,588  00 

150,327  00 

Alexander  Hamilton  

1924 

30,000  00 

97,198  73 

1924 

14,439  40 

197,230  74 

1924 

X 

143,596  16 

1924 

10,000  00 

144,408  34 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  

1924 

21,800  00 

235,059  23 

1924 

80,606  55 

288,576  55 

1924 

15,000  00 

52,250  54 

Edwin  P.  Seaver  

1924 

9,308  88 

96,123  80 

Champlain  

1925 

21,100  00 

194,322  65 

1925 

% 

201,520  08 

Robert  Treat  Paine  

1925 

41,205  85 

257,127  30 

1925 

43,177  18 

1,240,153  60 

1925 

68,944  53 

493,570  09 

1925 

% 

88,978  22 

James  A  Garfield 

1925 

14,057  55 

204,111  13 

Thomas  Gardner  Addition  

1925 

151,350  86 

1925 

125,000  00 

100,567  21 

1925 

t 

60,257  60 

1925 

10,653  48 

97,761  29 

Henry  Vane  Addition  

1926 

4,200  00 

63,289  89 

East  Boston  High    

1926 

Tt 

1,137,980  99 

Donald  McKay  

1926 

50,000  00 

637,372  36 

1926 

22,722  50 

190,449  91 

South  Boston  High  School  Addition  

1926 

X 

253,160  10 

1926 

X 

43,311  32 

Harriet  A.  Baldwin  

1926 

8,000  00 

217,369  30 

James  J.  Storrow  

1926 

33,630  25 

110,369  66 

1926 

19,187  00 

199,654  62 

Oliver  Holden  

1926 

tt 

116,855  75 

Boston  Trade  School  Addition  

1926 

X 

349,463  04 

Memorial  High  School  (girls'  unit)  

1926 

97,200  00 

1,527,671  67 

Lewis  Addition  

1926 

61,000  00 

256,920  61 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Addition  

1926 

t 

355,422  96 

1926 

505,551  00 

Thomas  J.  Kenny  

1926 

31,022  75 

194,024  11 

Washington  Irving  (third  unit)  

1927 

X 

179,141  00 

*  Cost  of  land  and  building. 

t  On  Bailey  street  lot  —  no  additional  land  taken. 

X  No  additional  land, 
ft  Jjind  transferred  from  Park  Department. 
t{  Old  site. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  Superintendent- gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness for  helpful  assistance  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  the 
foregoing  report  to  the  principal  and  dean  of  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston;  to  the  head  masters  of  the  Cleri- 
cal, High  and  Latin  schools;  to  the  principals  of  the  Continua- 
tion school,  the  Boston  Trade  school  (for  boys)  and  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls;  to  the  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  school 
for  the  deaf;  to  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Boston  Disciplin- 
ary day  school  (for  boys);  to  the  directors,  supervisors,  and 
others  in  charge  of  special  activities  and  to  the  chairmen  of 
certain  councils.  Some  of  the  statements  received  in  their 
reports  are  quoted  very  freely,  others  are  considerably  abridged, 
while  in  a  great  many  instances  the  Superintendent  has  taken 
such  editorial  liberties  with  the  reports  that  the  original  authors 
would  not  care  to  recognize  them. 

He  is  likewise  indebted  to  Mr.  Louis  J.  Fish,  educational 
statistician,  who  collected  and  organized  much  of  the  statisti- 
cal data  contained  in  the  report,  and  who  also  submits  an 
interesting  study  on  Professional  and  Educational  Equipment 
of  Boston  Teachers  which  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 

The  Superintendent  is  under  obligation  to  Assistant  Super- 
intendents Augustine  L.  Rafter,  William  B.  Snow  and  Michael  J. 
Downey  for  their  thoughtful  discussions  of  current  educa- 
tional problems  which  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  respectfully 
directed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


STATISTICAL  DATA  REGARDING  THE 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

FOR  FURTHER  DATA  THE  READER  IS  REFERRED 
TO  THE  ANNUAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1927. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  (but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings) 
for  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1926,  and  closing  December 
31,  1926. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  vocational 


guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors  $10,422,971  10 

Salaries  of  officers   318,163  12 

Salaries  of  custodians   763,178  05 

Fuel  and  light   415,192  69 

Supplies  and  incidentals   865,377  69 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .  5,107  95 

Physical  education   261,115  49 

School  physicians  and  nurses   168,515  28 

Pensions  to  teachers   131,698  12 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   71,859  45 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   71,911  91 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 

buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures     .            .  1,623,411  55 


Total  expenditures  $15,118,502  40 
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STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number  belonging 
and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during  the 
school  years  1924-25,  1925-26,  and  1926-27: 


Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

8CHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin  

Kindergartens   

662 

23,211 
102,893 

lU,o/U 

744 

23,238 
103,533 

788 

23,377 
103,682 

653 

21,355 
93,105 
8,612 

724 

21,278 
93,466 
o,oUl 

772 

21,347 
94,470 

/  ,oOo 

634 

19,843 
86,496 

ft 

o,yo/ 

704 

19,874 
86,937 

ft  ooo 

754 

19,984 
88,279 

"7  QftO 

Totals  

Special  Schools  

137,136 
1,883 

137,729 
1,902 

138,690 
2,020 

123,725 
1,390 

124,269 
1,520 

125,630 
1,528 

113,930 
1,242 

114,507 
1,371 

116,385 
1,410 
117,795 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants). 

139,019 

139,631 

140,710 

125,115 

125,789 

127,158 

115,172 

115,878 

Evening  High  

Evening  Elementary  

Boston    Trade  School 
(Evening  Classes). 

5,903 
8,649 
1,226 

6,248 
7,614 
1,609 

7,070 
7,321 
1,473 

3,490 
4,765 
613 

8,868 

3,644 
4,195. 
770 

3,958 
3,911 
728 

2,735 
3,776 
449 

2,873 
3,360 
565 

3,101 
3,180 
541 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

15,778 

15,471 

15,864 

8,609 

8,587 

6,960 

6,798 

6,882 

Continuation  School  * .  . . 

6,249 

6,685 

7,267 

3,230 

3,476 

4,055 

3,160 

3,379 

3,933 

Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants. 

1,291 

1,254 

1,186 

696 

666 

573 

545 

513 

451 

Totals  of  all  Schools. 

162,337 

163,041 

165,027 

137,909 

138,540 

140,373 

125,837 

126,568 

129,001 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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NUMBER  OF  CALLS  FOR  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 


1926-27. 

Total. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Inter- 
mediate. 

High 
Schools. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Number  of  calls  in  year  

6,824 

530 

3,982 

935 

849 

518 

Number  of  calls  in: 

September  

929 

23 

550 

140 

170 

46 

521 

54 

308 

59 

66 

34 

691 

38 

472 

88 

48 

45 

572 

41 

340 

100 

50 

41 

879 

69 

485 

114 

127 

74 

February  

615 

55 

333 

101 

64 

62 

March  

908 

96 

537 

113 

91 

71 

573 

61 

326 

70 

60 

56 

May  

698 

62 

398 

85 

98 

55 

438 

31 

233 

65 

75 

34 

SOURCE  OF  STUDENTS  AT  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 


Year. 


1922, 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


o  o 


II 

tL  U 

c  a 


190 
153 
192 
192 
203 


190 
184 
245 
245 
271 


From  Boston  High  Schools.. 


13 


X 

u  O 

Q 

22 
18 
29 
30 
25 


IS 


—  v 
X-v 

U  "(JO 

Ph 

5 
5 
17 
17 
7 


ft,  » 

a,  o 

Is 
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EXTENSION  COURSES,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  SCHOOL  YEAR 

1926-27. 


Subject. 


o 

So 


- 

H 


0.3 


8 

6* 


Mechanical  Drawing  

Elementary  French  

Music  Appreciation  

Social  Home  Problems  

Lip  Reading  —  

Citizenship  

Economic  History  of  United  States  

Art  Appreciation  

Second-Year  Italian  

Color  for  the  Individual  

Sociology  

Curriculum  Construction  

Physical  Education  Play  Teachers  

Modern  Italian,  Literature  and  Composition 

Music  Appreciation  

Nature  Study  

Primary  Methods  in  English  

Music  Methods  

Reading  in  Primary  Grades  

American  Biography  

French  Phonetics  

Educational  Measurement  

Supervision  and  Administration  

Water  Color  

Industrial  Arts  

Mathematical  Analysis  

General  Science  

English  Composition  

Part-Time  Education  

History  of  Mathematics  

Educational  Psychology  

Art,  Educational,  Grades  II-III  

*  1st  semester. 


37 
46 
97 
67 
38 
210 
265 
106 
17 
44 
65 
11 
59 
22 
150 
101 
109 
78 
179 
214 
30 
39 
151 
50 
33 
101 
174 
94 
40 
128 
81 
57 


35 
22 
90 
64 
35 

153 

210 
74 
12 
40 
65 
10 
43 
17 

123 
72 
91 
67 

126 

172 
17 
26 

125 
29 
24 
56 

139 
52 
36 
93 
63 
44 


35.2 
26.7 
92 

65.5 

36 
142 
233 

90 

14 

42 

65 

10 

45 

18 
130 

73 

95 

70 
151 
167 

19 

34 
143 

35 

28 

63 
156 

63 

36 

86.3 
71 
.  30  + 


33.9 

24.14 

83 

60 

33 
139 
177 

77 

13 

39 

63  * 

9.6 
45 

16.46 
125 

66 

93 

64 
136 
147 

16.97 

31 
130 

31 

28 

60 
146 

54 

35 

81.3 

66 

.414- 


91.6 

90 

90 

92.3 

90.7 

98 

76 

87 

93 

93 

97 


91.4 

95 

90.4 

98 

90 

91 

88 

89 

88.6 

90 

61.5 

94 

95 

93 

84 

97.2 

94.2 


72 


t  2d  semester. 
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EXTENSION  COURSES,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  SCHOOL  YEAR 

1926-27  —  Concluded. 


Subject. 

Total  Enrollment. 

Number  Belonging 
at  Close. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily- 
Attendance. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  Recom- 
mended for 
Certificates. 

Number  of  Hours 
in  Course. 

132 

93 

112 

100 

89 

86 

t  15 

Art  Appreciation  

27 

20 

23 

20 

74 

18 

15 

Clerical  Practice  

35 

24 

30 

29 

96.6 

25 

30 

Laboratory  Chemistry  

24 

23 

23.5 

.23  + 

98.5 

22 

30 

Economics  Geography  of  North  America  

229 

213 

218 

204 

93.5 

212 

30 

Theory,  Elementary  Manual  Training  

54 

50 

.  50  + 

.49  + 

98 

50 

15 

Health  Education  

32 

24 

28 

25 

90 

26 

30 

147 

115 

120 

110 

92 

115 

15 

Teaching  of  Immigrants  

170 

143 

148 

136 

91.7 

137 

*  15 

128 

90 

99 

95 

95.5 

112 

30 

Children's  Literature  

295 

170 

203 

192 

95 

228 

30 

Water  Color  

57 

37 

47 

41.6 

72 

37 

15 

Advanced  Spanish  

18 

17 

17.5 

14 

80 

14 

30 

26 

17 

19.5 

16.2 

83 

14 

30 

55 

45 

50 

41.8  i 

84 

34 

15 

40 

35 

37.3 

35.9 

96.3 

35 

30 

Teaching  of  Reading  

15 

10 

12 

11 

92 

10 

30 

Elementary  Mathematics  

81 

60 

69 

62.5 

90.6 

51 

30 

Visual  Education  

238 

158 

181 

167 

92.2 

147 

15 

*  1st  semester.  f  2d  semester. 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

SCHOOL  YEAR 

1925-1926. 

Location. 
School  Gardens. 

Number 
of 

Teachers 

j  Total 
1  Enroll- 
ment 

J  

I  Average 
1  Daily 
lAttend- 
1  anee 

'  

Average 
N  umber 
Enrolled. 

Home 
Liardens 

Bennett  

30 

17 

30 

380 

Blackinton  

1 

21 

15 

21 

141 

Bowditch  

1 

9 

7 

9 

24 

Deerfield  Street  (Prince)  

1 

120 

27 

120 

0 

Edward  Everett  

1 

40 

26 

40 

400 

Elihu  Greenwood  

1 

18 

9 

18 

83 

Elbndge  Smith  

1 

15 

12 

15 

0 

Florence  Nightingale  

70 

33 

70 

250 

Grover  Cleveland  

1 

25 

19 

25 

0 

1 

26 

11 

26 

48 

John  B.  O'Reilly  

12 

8 

12 

140 

John  Cheverus  

1 

30 

23 

30 

165 

1 

37 

12 

37 

54 

Longfellow  

1 

40 

32 

40 

400 

Lowell  (Paul  Gore  Street)  

1 

85 

46 

85 

110 

Mary  Hemenway  

1 

80 

80 

169 

Norfolk  House  (Dillaway)  

100 

71 

100 

0 

R.  G.  Shaw  

1 

12 

8 

12 

224 

Prendergast  Preventorium  

1 

35 

24 

35 

0 

Trescott  

1 

26 

13 

25 

60 

Teachers  College  

50 

41 

50 

0 

Theodore  Lyman 

25 

14 

25 

108 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

12 

8 

12 

255 

Washington  Allston  

27 

19 

27 

130 

W.  L.  Garrison  

23 

19 

23 

82 

W.  E.  Russell  

40 

21 

40 

300 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


NjQC£  OF  Pl_AT03OC  VD 


Average 
Daily 
A: :  -f  r.  rlsn 


Different 


Ahnont  Park  

Arthur  McLean  

BflHngs  Field...-  

Brookside  

Buckley  

Charlestown  Heights  

Charlestown  Xeek  

Boys 

i.  Girls  

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Frederic  D.  Emmons  

Fallon  Field  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Square  

George  H.  Walker  

John  J.  Connolly  

James  L.  C renin  

John  A.  Doherty  

James  F.  Healy  

JohnF.  Holland  

John  W.  Murphy.  Jr.. . . 

John  H.  L.  Neves  

J.  M.  and  J  J.  Sullivan 

John  Winthrop  

Lester  Roteh  

Madison  Park  

Mary  Heme n way. . . 
Matthew  J.  Sweeney. . . . 

MeConnell  Park  

Mission  Hill  

Orchard  Park  

Portsmouth  Street  

Readville  Park  

Ripley  


100 

150 

140 

80 

100 

75 

100 

100 

150 

175 

300 

165 

185 

100 

250 

100 

300 

135 

200 

175 

250 

125 

175 

90 

130 

175 

300 

100 

110 

90 

300 

100 

125 

150 

:*o 

100 

150 

150 

300 

100 

150 

ISO 

350 

135 

350 

So 

300 

100 

130 

120 

175 

ISO 

100 

150 

m 

100 

300 

135 

225 

100 

350 

175 

300 

90 

150 

100 

175 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION*. 
Playground  Division  —  Children's  Corners  on  Parks. —  Concluded. 


Name  of  Playground. 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance. 


Number  of 
Different 
Children  on 
Playground. 


Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park   

Shawmut  

Stanley  A.  Ringer  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Wachusett  

Washington  Park  

William  E.  Carter  

West  Third  Street  

William  J.  Barry  

W  illiam  Eustis  Park  

W  illiam  H.  Garvey  

William  H.  Kent  

William  F.  Smith  

World  War  Memorial  Park 


150 
200 
150 
200 
500 
175 
200 
125 
150 
200 
150 
175 
125 
125 
300 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  PLAYGROUND  DIVISION  — 
SCHOOLYARDS. 


Name  of  Platgrocxd. 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance. 


Number  of 
Different 
Children  on 
Playground 


Andrews  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham .  .  . 

Cudworth  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Elihu  Greenwood  . . 
Elizabeth  Peabody .  . 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  

Helen  F.  Burgess. .  . 

Hillside  

Hobart  

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick .  . 
John  J .  Williams .  .  . 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker.  .  . 

Mayhew  

Michael  J.  Perkins. . 

Michelangelo  

Morrison  

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Baker  

Oliver  H.  Perry  

Peter  Faneuil  

Phillips  Brooks  

Philip  Sheridan   . . . 


200 
100 
150 
100 
95 
100 
85 
150 
50 
120 
150 
125 
100 
125 
100 
100 
150 
150 
95 
30 
200 
65 
90 
90 
120 
150 
90 
175 
200 
90 
60 
170 
75 
200 
170 


450 
100 

250 
200 
145 
125 
120 
250 

80 
200 
200 
200 
150 
250 
130 
150 
250 
250 
200 

35 
300 

So 
100 
100 
175 
300 
150 
200 
300 
150 

75 
300 

90 
300 
200 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  PLAYGROUND  DIVISION  — 
SCHOOLYARDS.  —  Concluded. 


Name  of  Playground. 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


Plummer  

Quincy  

Robert  Swan  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Stoughton  

Tappan  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Winchell  

William  Eustis  Yard  

William  L.  Garrison  

William  E.  Russell  

Frog  Pond  

North  End  Health  Unit. . 
East  Boston  Health  Unit. 
South  Boston  Health  Unit 
Prendergast  Camp  


175 

200 

75 

100 

100 

160 

100 

150 

110 

160 

100 

150 

65 

85 

25 

35 

125 

135 

75 

125 

150 

225 

100 

150 

500 

3,000 

100 

200 

65 

75 

100 

150 

115 

115 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS   PARTICIPATING  IN  INTERMEDIATE,  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SIX  GRADE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  —  1927. 


Baseball.  Track 


Total. 


Agassiz  

Abraham  Lincoln  

Bennett  

Blackinton — John  Cheverus 

Bigelow  

Bunker  Hill  

Charles  Sumner  

Cbamplain  

Comins  

Christopher  Gibson  

Chapman  

Dearborn  

Donald  McKay  


245 
585 
400 
327 
236 
100 
155 
45 
620 
300 
240 
329 
2S4 


60 
232 
58 
149 
200 
55 
55 
37 
58 
84 


58 


305 
817 
458 
574 
436 
155 
210 
82 
678 
384 
240 
329 
342 
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NUMBER  OF  BOYS  PARTICIPATING  IN  INTERMEDIATE,  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SIX  GRADE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  — 1927. 
—  Continued. 


Schools. 

Baseball. 

Track. 

Total. 

Teams. 

Damon  

140 

30 

170 

11 

78 

78 

8 

Dudley  

225 

30 

355 

15 

220 

135 

355 

14 

Edward  Everett  

168 

61 

229 

19 

Eliot  

270 

108 

378 

25 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

270 

40 

310 

20 

69 

47 

116 

8 

340 

110 

450 

16 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

180 

51 

231 

14 

178 

48 

226 

19 

372 

85 

457 

32 

Frederick  W.  Lincoln  

136 

54 

190 

11 

180 

20 

200 

13 

185 

160 

345 

12 

Gilbert  Stuart  

118 

42 

160 

12 

193 

193 

16 

97 

97 

9 

Henry  L.  Higginson  

192 

65 

257 

19 

305 

305 

18 

Hugh  O'Brien  

405 

22 

427 

28 

156 

20 

176 

1 1 

227 

84 

311 

18 

112 

111 

223 

11 

John  Marshall .  

154 

51 

205 

13 

John  Winthrop  

184 

.54 

238 

17 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

344 

270 

614 

28 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

112 

110 

222 

12 

Lawrence  

137 

53 

190 

13 

179 

38 

218 

15 

75 

80 

155 

17 

Longfellow  

160 

99 

160 

13 

8 

99 

390 

108 

498 

30 

Mary  Hemenway  

225 

49 

274 

21 

Michelangelo  

160 

90 

250 

14 

200 

40 

240 

11 

176 
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NUMBER  OF  BOYS  PARTICIPATING  IN  INTERMEDIATE,  ELEMENTARY* 
AND  SIX  GRADE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  —  1927. 
—  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Baseball. 

Track. 

Total. 

Teams. 

168 

168 

12 

OOU 

ol 

oyl 

zo 

IIO 

Ho 

CO 

oy 

91 7 

1 1 

99 

99 

1 1 

415 

58 

473 

25 

ZUU 

.-OA 
OOU 

1  A 
11 

on 
yu 

4U 

lOU 

9 

ouy 

ZiJO 

out 

23 

oou 

45 

Q7£ 

o<  o 

97 

Zoo 

lOU 

AIR 

25 

T>                   Z'  ^    , .  1 , ]   0 ,-,  , , - 

231 

/ol 

1  s 

13 

Samuel  Adams  

260 

60 

320 

22 

14U 

oU 

l  <u 

10 

o4U 

oUO 

04:0 

26 

IOC 

loo 

i  ft 
lo 

lOl 

16 

400 

WO 

530 

30 

TVinmoo  "XT     "H  o  r-t 

91  n 

w  1U 

355 

15 

Trocontt 

1 97 

1*1 

127 

18 

OOl 

381 

762 

18 

loo 

ou 

1  OA 

iyo 

13 

Warren  

165 

100 

265 

13 

144 

14 

158 

13 

140 

32 

172 

16 

William  E  Russell 

140 

32 

172 

16 

William  L.  Garrison  

180 

50 

230 

16 

Washington  Irving  

250 

153 

403 

19 

348 

345 

693 

30 

Totals  :  

17,155 

6,218 

23,373 

1,421 

Totals  for  1926  

15,519 

4,807 

21,426 

1,420 
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NUMBER   OF  GIRLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS 
SPRING  SEASON  —  1927. 


Schools. 


Grade 
VII. 


Grade 
VIII. 


Grade 
IX. 


Total. 


Abraham  Lincoln . .  . 

Bennett  

Donald  McKay  

Frank  V.  Thompson. 

Gaston  

Grover  Cleveland. . . 
Henry  L.  Pierce .... 

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes. . . 

Lewis  

Mai  y  Hemenway . .  . 

Michelangelo  

Nor  cross  

Oiiver  W.  Holmes.. . 

Robe;  t  G .  Shaw  

Shurtleff,  

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Washington  

Washington  Allston . 
Washington  Irving. .  . 


295 
82 


58 
129 


54 


108 
60 
32 
77 


43 
130 


70 
290 
122 


95 
122 


48 
186 
90 
81 
66 
20 
77 
270 


108 


52 

122 

13 

104 

699 

54 

165 

219 

29 

294 

294 

34 

100 

100 

12 

181 

181 

16 

338 

338 

26 

39 

192 

36 

122 

4b3 

53 

94 

94 

8 

40 

142 

21 

277 

463 

44 

70 

160 

14 

70 

244 

26 

30 

156 

13 

100 

152 

8 

216 

370 

38 

375 

645 

30 

22 

65 

8 

280 

518 

33 

,917 

5,630 

516 

Totals. 


1,068 


1,645 


NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  ATHLETICS  AT  THE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR,  1926-27. 


Basketball. . 
Captain  ball 
First  ball. . . 
Baseball 

Tennis  

Golf  

Bowling  

Swimming . . 

Hiking  

Skating. .  .  . 

Total... 


128 
135 

60 
145 

95 

33 
118 

40 
150 

40 


944 
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REPORT  ON  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

—  SCHOOL 

YEAR,  1926-27. 

Elementary 

and 
Intermediate 
Districts. 

Trade 
■schools. 

Teachers 
College, 
Latin,  High 
and 
Clerical 
Schools. 

Number  examined  

105,276 

945 

20,603 

126,824 

47,943 

262 

6,097 

54,302 

57,333 

683 

14,506 

72,522 

Defects  as  follows: 

Defective  Nasal  Breathing: 

72 

4 

53 

129 

3,600 

3 

176 

3,779 

12,167 

20 

906 

13,093 

10 

1 

11 

615 

1 

55 

572 

Pulmonary  Disease: 

— 

148 

2 

13 

163 

Cardiac  Disease: 

994 

10 

245 

1,249 

449 

2 

194 

645 

Nervous  Disease: 

40 



19 

59 

48 

34 

83 

9 



9 

Orthopedic  Defects: 

Tuberculous  

18 

24 

42 

1,104 

5 

358 

1,467 

Skin  

225 

26 

520 

771 

Rickets  

14 

14 

2,444 

1 

138 

2,583 

Totals  

Defective  teeth  ,  

21,858 
35,259 

75 
216 

2,736 
4,005 

24,669 
30,480 

Grand  totals  

57,117 

291 

6,741 

64,149 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  APPLICANTS  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES,  1926-27. 


Total  number  examination. . 

Girls  

Boys  

Number  with  defects  

Number  without  defects. . 

<  Certificates  granted  

Certificates  refused  

Defects  found  as  follows: 

Hearing  

Eyesight  

Defective  nasal  breathing. 

Mental  deficiency  

Hypertrophied  tonsils. .  . . 

Defective  teeth  

Defective  palate  

Defective  speech  

Cervical  glands  

Pulmonary  Disease: 

Tuberculous  

Nontuberculous  

Cardiac  Disease: 

Organic  

Functional  

Nervous  disease  

Orthopedic  defects..  

Skin  

Malnutrition  

Miscellaneous  


Total  number  of  defects  found. 


3 

1,200 
312 
12 
750 
1,900 
10 
29 


36 
63 
13 
201 
230 
414 
10 
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REPORT  ON  DECREASE  IN  DEFECTIVE  VISION  CASES,  1907-27 


School  Year. 


Number 
Examined. 


Per  Cent 
Defective. 


1907-  08 

1908-  09 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 


83,909 
82,255 
82,954 
84,058 
84,747 
83,075 
87,493 
89,508 
91,326 
92,552 


31.5 

23.97 

22.70 

20.58 

15.15 

15.03 

14.37 

12.36 

12.08 

12.86 


School  Year. 


Number 
Examined 


Per  Cent 
Defective. 


1917-  18 

1918-  19 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 

1923-  24 

1924-  25 

1925-  26 

1926-  27 


89,108 

11 

6  3 

S7.286 

11 

6 

85,682 

11 

46 

88,150 

11 

4 

96,189 

10 

59 

99,893 

10 

7 

102,005 

10 

78 

103,782 

10 

.65 

104,311 

10 

27 

105,129 

10 

41 

REPORT  ON  FOLLOW-UP  WORK  ON  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  BY 
SCHOOL  NURSES,  1926-27. 


Defects. 


Number  Defects 
Recommended 
for  Treatment. 


Treated  by 

Family 
Physicians. 


Treated  by 
Hospitals. 


Defective  Nasal  Breathing: 

Anterior  

Posterior  

Hypertrophied  tonsils  

Defective  palate  

Cervical  glands  

Pulmonary  Disease: 

Tuberculous  

Nontuberculous  

Cardiac  Disease: 

Organic  

Functional  

Nervous  Disease: 

Organic  

Functional  

Chorea  

Orthopedic  Defects: 

Tuberculous  

Nontuberculous  

Skin  

Rickets  

Malnutrition  


77 
3,623 
11,972 
26 
401 


141 


945 
364 


15 
1.275 
182 
6 

2,322 


12 
617 
2,417 
7 

96 


523 
100 

11 

18 
6 


237 
44 


835 


34 
1,127 
3,522 
9 

193 


53 

409 
132 

10 

25 
9 

15 
343 
89 

748 


Home  visits  made  on  all  physical  defects  found  by  school 
physicians. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORTABLE  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES,  1926-27. 


Disease. 


Anterior  poliomyelitis. . 

Chicken  pox  

Diphtheria  

Dog  bite  

Encephalitis  lethargica. 

German  measles  

Influenza  

Lobar  pneumonia  

Measles  

Mumps  

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Scarlet  fever  

Septic  sore  throat  

Spinal  meningitis  

Trachoma  

Typhoid  fever  

Whooping  cough  

Total  


SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  NURSES'  DAILY  REPORTS,  1926-27. 


Number. 


Number  of  home  visits  

Number  of  talks  on  hygiene  in  school 

Consultations  with  teachers  

Consultations  with  pupils  

Pupils  having  adenoids  removed  

Pupils  having  tonsils  removed  

Inspections  of  hair  

Inspections  of  teeth  

Treatments  in  school  


34,624 
12,626 
117,447 
214,822 
2,592 
3,569 
488,406 
404,292 
38,341 
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REPORT  ON  PUPILS  ESCORTED  TO  CLINICS,  1926-27. 


Clinic. 


Number.  Re-visits. 


Eye  

Ear  

Nose  and  throat 

Medical  

Surgical  

Skin  

Totals  


2,539 

2,916 

287 

221 

4,365 

460 

649 

554 

711 

211 

279 

80 

8,830 


Comparison,  School  Dollar,  1911-1924. 
1911-1912. 

'  What  the  Public  Schools  Cost,  and  Where  the  Money  Goes. " 

The  School  Committee  spends  each  year  for  the  ordinary 
running  expenses  of  the  schools  more  than  $4,200,000,  exclusive 
of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  of  old  buildings,  and  of 
pensions  to  retired  teachers.  Every  dollar  thus  spent  is 
divided  approximately  as  follows: 
Salaries: 

Of  teachers  77  cents. 

Of  janitors   6  cents. 

Of  officers  (Superintendent  ,  Assist- 
ant Superintendents,  Secretary, 
Business  Agent,  Schoolhouse 
Custodian,  Clerks,  etc.)  3  cents. 

86  cents. 

Fuel  and  light    4  cents. 

Supplies  and  incidentals  ...  7  cents. 
Physical  education  .2  cents. 
Nurses   1  cent. 


100  cents. 

From  Business  Agent's  Report,  1912. 

1923-1924. 

"What  the  Public  Schools  Cost,  and  Where  the  Money  Goes." 

The  School  Committee  spends  each  year  for  the  ordinary 
running  expenses  of  the  schools  more  than  $10,750,000,  exclu- 
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sive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  of  old  buildings, 
and  of  pensions  to  retired  teachers.    Every  dollar  thus  spent  is 
divided  approximately  as  follows: 
Salaries: 


Of  officers  (Superintendent.  Assist- 
ant Superintendents,  Secretary, 
Business  Agent,  Schoolhouse 
Custodian,  Clerks,  etc.)  2.3  cents. 

So .  7  cents. 

Fuel  and  light  5.0  cents. 

Supplies  and  incidentals         .  ...      6.2  cents. 

Physical  education   1.7  cents. 

School  physicians  and  nurses  1.4  cents. 


Of  teachers 
Of  custodians  . 


77  7  cents. 
5.7  cents. 


100  cents. 


[From  Business  Agent's  Report,  1923-1924. J 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
AUGUSTINE  L.  RAFTER. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, —  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith 
submit  a  report  on  some  of  the  activities  that  come  under  my 
supervision: 

Commercial  Education. 

The  ability  to  earn  an  adequate  livelihood  is  by  its  very 
nature  a  fundamental  basis  of  good  citizenship.  That  Boston 
has  assumed  and  maintained  a  high  ideal  in  regard  to  fur- 
nishing various  kinds  of  vocational  training  in  its  public  schools 
is  shown  by  the  following  statement  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent,  School  Document  No.  10,  1926.  page  105: 
"  Today  every  child  can  find  in  the  school  system  an  open 
road  of  preparatory  education  leading  directly  to  work  in  any 
occupation  which  he  may  choose." 

One  of  the  items  that  indicates  the  growing  tendency  to  take 
advantage  of  such  educational  opportunities  in  the  Boston 
school  system  is  the  demand  for  training  for  commercial 
vocations.  There  are  now  thirteen  general  high  schools 
besides  two  large  special  schools  that  offer  courses  in  com^ 
mercial  education.  Enrollment  by  subjects  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  city  fas  shown  in  the  "  Report  on  Age  and  Progress  of 
Pupils  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools")  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  commercial  subjects: 

Enrollment  by  Subjects 
Boya.  Girls. 

Commercial  branches  6,549  12,249 

Other  subjects  combined  49,978  51,252 

English;  foreign  languages;  history;  mathematics;  science; 
drawing;  industrial. 

Enrollment  in  the  two  special  commercial  schools  is  as 
follows: 

High  School  of  Commerce  (for  boys)  1,150 
Clerical  School  (I or  girls)  369 

Commercial  courses  are  constantly  being  reorganized  to 
provide  instruction  that  insures  basic  general  education,  right 
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attitudes  between  worker  and  employer,  sufficient  information 
to  properly  relate  a  definite  occupation  to  the  economic  series 
of  occupations  of  which  it  is  a  part,  together  with  a  degree  of 
technical  skill  that  will  enable  the  pupil  to  make  an  appropriate 
beginning  in  the  field  of  his  choice.  As  a  part  of  such  a  program , 
the  choice  of  a  vocation  is  not  left  to  chance  but  is  the  result 
of  wide  exploration  and  preliminary  study  of  occupations 
and  expert  guidance  throughout  the  pupil's  entire  course. 
Proud  of  his  work  in  the  past,  and  of  the  generous  endorsement 
of  it  by  the  public,  the  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  cannot 
take  much  time  to  meditate  thereon.  He  must  use  the  incidents 
of  p'rogress  to  date  as  guide  posts  but  not  as  hitching  posts. 
Retaining  his  knowledge  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  yester- 
day his  concern  will  be  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

New  projects  are  continually  being  undertaken  to  adapt  the 
offerings  in  commercial  education  to  current  employment 
needs.    A  few  follow  here : 

1.  In  co-operation  with  the  Retail  Trade  Board  there  has 
been  organized  another  part-time  course  in  store  training 
work.  It  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  that  there  are  too 
many  pupils  now  taking  the  orthodox  bookkeeping  and  short- 
hand courses  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  such  subjects  can 
function  for  all  of  them  in  a  vocational  way.  Also,  there  is 
little  doubt  about  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  salesman- 
ship courses.  Therefore,  this  new  course  should  prove  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  towards  reducing  the  number  of  clerically 
trained  pupils  while  it  increases  the  number  who  expect  to  enter 
other  commercial  pursuits. 

2.  Because  investigations  show  that  shorthand  training 
does  not  function  for  more  than  12  per  cent  of  clerical  workers 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  authorized  an  experimental 
course  in  the  East  Boston  High  school  to  provide  clerical 
training  on  a  vocational  basis  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  than 
secretarial  course  pupils.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide 
a  single  major  skill  for  each  pupil  together  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  competency  in  the  performance  of  a  group  of  closely 
related  duties  —  in  other  words,  to  train  general  and  special 
office  clerks. 

3.  As  a  part  of  this  plan  to  train  pupils  for  a  wider  range 
of  clerical  positions  and  to  place  them  in  suitable  initial  posi- 
tions, with  the  authorization  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
a  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  to  about  900  business 
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concerns  to  find  out  employment  needs  as  regards  special 
operators  of  office  equipment  and  for  general  clerks  who  do 
not  need  necessarily  to  know  shorthand.  Information  gained 
from  so  extensive  and  exhaustive  an  inquiry  will  be  available 
at  an  early  date  and  should  prove  to  be  of  decided  value. 

4.  Just  as  industrial  course  pupils  must  be  provided  with 
shop  machines  so  must  commercial  pupils  be  provided  with 
office  practice  equipment  such  as  duplicating  machines,  cal- 
culating machines,  bookkeeping  machines,  dictating  machines, 
and  filing  equipment.  Such  equipment  is  indispensable,  not 
because  the  school  aims  to  train  "  key-punching "  machine 
operators,  but  because  machine  operation  is  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  vehicle  for  developing  interest,  stimulating  thought 
and  for  giving  the  pupil  an  effective  combination  of  subject 
matter  and  practice.  Interests  developed  in  connection  with 
the  achievement  of  the  technical  requirements  for  employ- 
ment furnish  innumerable  connecting  links  with  important 
social  and  economic  problems  with  which  the  pupil  must  be 
familiar  to  win  a  satisfactory  employment  status. 

More  money  has  been  appropriated  and  spent  for  such 
office  practice  equipment  this  year  than  ever  before.  It 
is  planned  to  utilize  this  equipment  to  its  fullest  advantage. 
To  this  end  there  is  now  being  worked  out  a  plan  that  will 
permit  of  practically  continuous  use  of  expensive  types  of 
machines  by  rotating  them  among  different  schools.  Also, 
if  there  is  a  demand  for  short  intensive  summer  courses  in 
which  machine  operation  is  important,  these  machines  will  be 
brought  together  in  one  place,  the  English  High  School,  for 
instance,  to  make  possible  a  "battery"  instruction  type  of 
course. 

5.  One  reason  why  the  Vocational  Guidance  department 
follows  up  each  pupil  on  the  job  is  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
school  training  is  actually  of  vocational  value.  In  order  that 
the  schools  may  profit  by  this  information,  a  formal  report  for 
the  entire  graduating  class  of  1920  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  a  similar  report  of 
1921  is  being  prepared. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  that  seem  to  indicate  that 
Boston  schools  are  maintaining  their  leading  position  in  com- 
mercial education  among  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Like  every  movement  that  has  for  its  purpose  more  appro- 
priate types  of  education,  these  efforts  show  that  there  prob- 
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ably  is  no  better  way  to  reach  the  emotional,  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life  of  pupils  who  are  leaving  school  than  through 
that  type  of  vocational  education  in  which  they  are  interested 
for  economic  reasons. 

The  unit-year  plan  of  making  each  year's  work  a  definite 
unit  of  training  but  leading  naturally  and  invitingly  to  the 
work  of  the  coming  year  furnishes  appropriate  training  for 
those  pupils  who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college.  Those  who  are 
tempted  to  leave  school  before  graduation,  by  every  persuasive 
art  at  the  command  of  the  teacher  are  "sold"  each  year  on  the 
advantages  of  at  least  one  more  year  of  schooling. 

Specialized  training  for  those  who  must  leave  school  can  be 
justified,  of  course,  only  as  a  matter  of  individual  vocational 
training  and  then  only  just  preceding  the  time  when  it  will 
be  needed.  To  prevent  such  pupils  from  becoming  "blind 
alley"  workers  the  schools  are  ever  seeking  to  broaden  their 
interests.  This  is  undoubtedly  most  effectively  done  by 
correlating  with  the  course  which  has  been  chosen  for  speciali- 
zation such  educational  aspects  as  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
effective  work  and  promotion. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  most  appropriate  way  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  study  and  to  work  more  effectively  is  through 
their  dominant  interests.  Boston  believes  that  pupils  who 
leave  school  to  go  to  work  up  to  and  even  including  the  twelfth 
grade  are  more  in  need  of  social  understanding,  learning  how 
to  study  and  to  work  effectively  —  in  general  how  to  adjust 
themselves  by  means  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance  — 
than  are  pupils  who  are  continuing  their  formal  education  in 
higher  schools. 

The  means  to  accomplish  these  results  are  gradually  assum- 
ing decidedly  practicable  form.  Through  school  agencies  more 
has  been  learned  than  of  yore  about  the  jobs  that  are  avail- 
able; better  methods  have  been  devised  for  teaching  pupils 
how  to  study  commercial  subjects  and  how  to  get  the  job  they 
want.  Through  better  guidance  the  choice  of  technical  train- 
ing has  been  limited  to  those  who  can  profit  by  it,  thus  backing 
up  the  teachers'  efforts  with  one  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  learning  process  —  the  habit  of  succeeding. 

Music. 

Since  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  the  practice 
on  the  part  of  teachers  of  majoring  in  music  at  examinations 
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has  increased,  and,  as  a  consequence,  choral  music,  especially 
in  the  intermediate  school,  has  been  the  gainer.  Grade  teachers 
especially  fitted  for  their  work  in  music,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Music,  have  in  several  schools  taught 
the  subject  departmentally.  The  result  has  been  a  noticeable 
improvement.  Graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston  have  taken  to  their  classes  a  much  finer  preparation 
in  music  than  formerly  obtained.  While  the  conduct  of  choral 
work  has  steadily  advanced,  the  innovations  in  instrumental 
work,  introduced  two  or  three  years  ago.  are  showing  results 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  money  generously  ex- 
pended by  the  School  Committee,  and  with  the  technic  and 
teaching  ability  of  the  instructors  employed.  During  the  last 
four  years  there  have  been  purchased  and  placed  in  the  schools 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000  worth  of  band  and  orchestral 
instruments.  Experts  on  the  individual  instruments  were 
engaged  as  temporary  teachers,  and  a  city-wide  fillip  was  given 
to  instrumental  music.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  acquired  a  cer- 
tain skill  they  were  formed  into  orchestras  and  int<p  bands. 
An  assistant  director  of  music  now  leads  a  military  band  in 
practically  every  high  school,  the  Trade  school,  and  also  in  a 
few  intermediate  schools.  A  symphony  military  band,  com- 
posed of  sixty-five  of  the  leading  players  from  the  secondary 
schools,  is  doing  very  creditable  work.  Two  assistant  direc- 
tors of  music  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  orchestras  in  the 
elementary,  the  intermediate,  and  in  the  high  schools.  There 
are  more  than  fifty  of  these  orchestras,  besides  a  Boston  School 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  eighty-eight  members  and  a  Junior 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  sixty-five  members.  A  system  of  pro- 
motion has  been  established  from  the  individual  orchestra  to 
the  Junior  Orchestra  and  thence  to  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  the  kindergarten,  in  each  district,  there  is  at  least  one 
toy  rhythmic  orchestra  recruited  from  the  little  ones  who 
display  a  surprising  ability  to  recognize  and  to  express  time, 
beat,  and  rhythm. 

An  interesting  and  productive  innovation  was  made  during 
the  year  in  pianoforte  instruction  in  classes  on  the  four-octave 
silent  keyboards  which  are  mounted  on  portable  sewing  tables. 
Before  these  sit  twenty  pupils.  By  means  of  the  blackboard 
and  a  real  piano  the  teacher  gives  the  lesson.  Each  pupil  prac- 
tices on  his  keyboard  what  the  teacher  or  another  pupil  plays 
on  the  piano.    In  the  course  of  the  lesson  every  pupil  has  his 
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turn  at  the  piano  and  also  practices  correct  technic  on  his 
keyboard.  Recognition  of  intervals  has  been  stressed.  The 
development  of  the  mental  acumen  of  the  pupils  at  the  silent 
piano  is  striking,  inasmuch  as  mistakes  made  by  the  pupil  at 
the  real  piano  are  quickly  challenged  by  the  pupils  at  the  key- 
board. The  hundred  young  pianists  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
work.  It  is  hoped  to  have  three  hundred  next  year.  One 
gratifying  and  highly  promising  result  of  the  year's  piano 
work  has  been  the  report  from  many  pupils  to  this  effect: 
"My  father  has  bought  me  a  piano  so  I  may  practice  at  home," 
—  a  slight,  perhaps  infinitesimal,  antidote  for  jazz.  True 
appreciation  of  good  music  is  found  in  those  who  themselves 
make  some.  Often  the  mere  listener  is  lazy-minded,  contrib- 
uting nothing,  but  taking  everything  musical  vicariously. 


TABLE  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  CLASSES  TAUGHT  BY  TEMPORARY  TEACHERS. 


Instrument. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Number  of 
Classes  Per 
Week. 

Number  of 
Average 
Pupils 
Per  Class. 

Piano  

2 

15 

20 

Clarinet  

1 

8 

•  10 

Double  bass  

1 

1 

4 

Drum  

3 

45 

20 

Fife  

1 

11 

20 

Brass  band  instruments  

4 

56 

15 

Violin  

8 

111 

15 

Totals  

20 

247 

Pianos. 

The  School  Committee  has  always  been  generous  in  supply- 
ing pianos  for  the  schools.  On  the  completion  of  a  new  high 
school  building,  or  of  an  intermediate,  or  of  an  elementary- 
district  school  building,  there  is  placed  therein  a  piano  by 
the  Schoolhouse  Commission.  With  these  exceptions,  all 
musical  instruments  are  purchased  by  the  School  Committee. 
Originally  the  only  piano  to  be  found  in  a  district  was  a 
concert  grand  in  the  assembly  hall.  Gradually,  as  the  former 
so-called  primary  building  expanded  to  house  grades  one  to 
six,  or  as  a  new  building  appeared,  it  became  necessary  to 
furnish  it  with  an  upright  piano  and  the  policy  was  inaugu- 
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rated  of  furnishing  a  piano  for  every  ten-room  building.  For 
special  reasons  a  few  eight-room  buildings  have  been  supplied. 

Since  the  inception  of  intermediate  schools,  teachers  majoring 
in  music  have  taught  the  subject  departmentally  in  a  class- 
room which  called  for  a  piano,  thus  avoiding  the  waste  of  time 
occasioned  by  passing  to  and  from  the  assembly  hall. 

Kindergarten  rooms  are  invariably  supplied  with  pianos; 
likewise,  speech  improvement  classes,  conservation  of  eyesight 
classes,  and  special  classes. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  has  transferred  from  her  home  to  her 
schoolroom  a  privately  owned  piano  which,  later,  is  often  given 
to  the  city.  Privately  owned  pianos  are  kept  in  tune,  but  not 
in  repair,  by  the  city. 

There  are  now  in  use  in  the  schools  585  pianos.  During  the 
last  five  years  there  has  been  an  average  annual  purchase  of 
twenty-one. 

The  growth  of  school  orchestras  and  bands  has  revealed  the 
need  of  some  place  for  rehearsals  other  than  the  assembly  hall, 
which  is  not  always  available.  For  new  buildings,  especially 
high  schools,  there  has  been  designed  and  furnished  a  model 
music  room  whicrj  not  only  frees  the  assembly  hall  for  other 
functions,  but  may  be  used  as  a  home  room  if  necessary. 

A  model  music  room  is  about  32  feet  by  28  feet.  Along  one 
wall  of  the  room  there  is  a  set  of  cupboards  with  racks  above. 
The  whole  set  is  at  least  20  feet  long  and  is  divided  into  six 
cupboards,  each  of  these  approximately  3  feet  5  inches  wide, 
which  easily  takes  trombone  cases  which  are  about  3  feet  1  inch 
long.  This  case  of  cupboards  is  36  inches  high  and  20  inches 
from  front  to  back.  Each  cupboard  has  at  least  two  adjust- 
able shelves  and  the  doors  slide,  not  swing.  The  doors  of  these 
cupboards  are  30  inches  in  clear  height  so  as  to  take  in  an 
ordinary  30-inch  orchestral  bass  drum. 

Over  the  cupboards  there  are  racks,  two  tiers  high,  11  inches 
in  the  clear  between  shelves  and  coming  out  within  2  or  3  inches 
of  the  front  of  the  case.  The  top  shelf  then  is  about  5  feet  high. 
These  racks  are  supported  so  as  to  make  the  open  spaces  the 
same  length  as  the  cupboards  in  the  case  below.  The  cup- 
boards are  for  the  use  of  storing  instruments  and  other  material 
and  the  racks  are  to  take  care  of  the  instruments  brought  in  on 
the  day  of  practice.  Two  violins  will  go  in  each  division  of  the 
rack  and  the  brasses  may  go  on  top.  In  this  way  the  instru- 
ments of  a  good  sized  orchestra  can  be  accommodated. 
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One  side  of  the  room  has  a  blackboard  ruled  with  musical 
staves  which  are  painted  on.  A  board  of  ordinary  height  will 
take  four  staves  readily. 

The  room  is  equipped  with  a  bookcase  or  cabinet,  and  a  table 
like  those  in  a  standard  recitation  room.  There  is  also  a 
filing  case,  legal  size,  with  four  drawers,  which  are  for  storing 
music.  The  case  is  equipped  with  a  good  supply  of  manila 
folders  and  guides  with  metal  tabs.  There  is  also  a  bulletin 
board,  at  least  twenty  music  stands,  fifty  chairs,  a  stool  30  inches 
high  for  the  bass  player.  There  is  a  high  swivel  chair  for  the 
director  so  that  he  may  not  have  to  stand  all  the  time.  A 
graphophone  and  a  baby  grand  piano  complete  the  furnishing 
of  the  room. 

The  chairs  are  wood-seated,  like  those  now  supplied  as 
" visitors'"  chairs  in  a  standard  recitation  room.  Each  chair 
is  furnished  with  so-called  domes  of  silence  or  gliders  for  easy 
moving. 

The  graphophone  is  very  effective  in  illustrating  how  a  piece 
of  music  should  be  played.  The  piano  is  a  baby  grand,  since 
the  room  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  concert  grand; 
furthermore,  the  pianist  is  unable  to  see  over  the  top  of  an 
upright  piano  and  would,  therefore,  be  prevented  from  follow- 
ing the  director. 

Lip-Reading  for  the  Hard-of-Hearing  Child. 
In  every  school  system,  hard-of -hearing  children  are  to  be 
found  —  those  children  who  have  learned  speech  but  who  do 
not  hear  all  that  is  said  to  them.  These  pupils  present  a  prob- 
lem which  is  both  medical  and  educational.  Up  to  within  a 
few  years  very  little  had  been  done  educationally  for  this  type 
of  child. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  many  of  these  children  have 
been  sent  to  schools  for  the  deaf  and  to  special  classes.  Loss 
of  hearing  is  an  important  factor  in  mental  retardation.  Some 
hard-of-hearing  children  have  been  regarded  as  mentally 
deficient,  because,  while  they  hear,  they  do  not  hear  well 
enough  to  follow  instructions  or  to  gain  much  from  the  work 
presented  in  the  classroom.  It  has  been  found  that  three  and 
one-half  times  as  many  hard-of-hearing  children  are  repeaters 
as  other  children.  The  cost  of  educating  repeaters  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  too,  many  of  these  children  are 
apt  to  become  handicapped  wage  earners. 
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Deafness  is  so  insidious  that  often  it  is  not  detected.  The 
present  method  of  testing  the  hearing  is  the  whisper  test. 
This  has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactorj^  as  it  cannot  be 
standardized  and  the  classrooms  are  usually  too  noisy.  Only 
the  obviously  hard-of-hearing  child  has  been  discovered  by 
this  method  of  testing. 

It  is  expected,  with  the  use  of  the  phono-audiometer,  a 
standardized  voice  test,  which  has  been  lately  perfected  and 
has  been  purchased  for  use  in  our  schools,  that  all  children 
having  a  hearing  loss  will  be  found.  The  instrument,  which  is 
electrically  equipped,  consists  of  a  portable  case  and  trays 
holding  receivers.  A  roomful  of  forty-two  children  can  be 
tested  at  one  time  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
fifty  an  hour.  A  room  is  usually  set  apart  for  the  testing  which 
is  conducted  by  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene.  Each 
child  is  given  a  printed  sheet  and  a  pencil.  After  a  brief 
explanation  on  the  nature  of  the  test  each  pupil  takes  from  the 
desk  before  him  a  receiver  and  places  it  first  on  one  ear  and 
then  on  the  other.  In  the  portable  case  is  a  phonograph 
record  and  from  it,  through  the  receiver,  the  pupil  hears  a 
woman's  voice  giving  three-digit  numbers,  ordinarily,  but 
two-digit  numbers  in  the  lowest  grades.  The  voice  at  first 
loud  gradually  grows  fainter.  Next,  a  man's  voice  is  heard 
giving  numbers.  The  pupils  write  on  the  paper  before  them 
the  numbers'  they  hear.  If  they  fail  to  hear  distinctly  the 
defect  is  registered  in  the  columns  of  the  pad.  If  the  defect  is 
vital  they  may  fail  to  record  accurately  any  considerable  amount 
of  numbers.  A  master  sheet  is  provided  for  the  correction 
of  the  papers.  Pupils  who  fail  to  register  below  a  certain  level 
on  their  sheets  are  reported  to  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene  and  an  otologist  makes  recommendation  as  to  the 
disposition  of  each  case.  Children  with  a  hearing  loss  of  from 
12  to  15  per  cent  are  considered  in  the  danger  zone.  Such 
children,  while  belonging  in  the  regular  classroom,  are  grouped 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  instruction  and  practice  in  lip-reading. 
Specially  trained  teachers  instruct  these  groups  in  a  room 
by  themselves,  but  they  continue  with  their  regular  classes 
with  the  exception  of  the  slight  interruption.  The  pupil 
and  his  room  teacher  are  intelligently  advised  as  to  his  needs, 
and  his  parents  are  relieved  that  he  is  allowed  to  continue  in 
his  home  school  and  is  not  obliged  to  travel  to  a  special  one. 
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Lip-reading  is  an  art.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  ability 
to  understand  speech  through  seeing  and  interpreting  the  visible 
movements  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Lip-reading  instruction  is  now  given  to  the  hard-of-hearing 
children  in  many  of  the  larger  cities,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  being 
the  pioneer  city.  Since  1920,  lip-reading  instruction  for 
hard-of-hearing  children  has  been  given  in  Boston  at  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  In  September,  1926,  the 
organization  of  lip-reading  centers  was  undertaken  throughout 
the  city  and  centers  have  been  opened  in  the  William  Black- 
stone,  Emerson,  Horace  Mann,  Thomas  Dwight,  and  Lafayette 
Schools,  and  more  are  about  to  be  formed.  Pupils  from  the 
third  grade  through  the  high  school  are  admitted  to  the  classes. 

At  present  pupils  are  receiving  but  one  lesson  a  week.  This 
is  quite  inadequate,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
two  lessons  a  week  will  be  given.  For  the  complete  success 
of  lip-reading  it  is  important  that  parents,  teachers  and  nurses 
should  know  just  what  lip-reading  is  and  what  it  aims  to 
accomplish.  It  aims  to  help  the  child  to  do  the  regular  work 
of  his  class;  to  keep  up  the  social  contacts  with  his  classmates; 
many  hard-of-hearing  children  are  sensitive  and  are  apt  to 
isolate  themselves;  to  re-establish  habits  of  attention;  to 
give  the  child  a  confidence  in  his  own  ability. 

No  doubt  the  audiometer  will  reveal  many  hard-of-hearing 
students  in  the  high  schools,  who  do  not  acknowledge  their 
handicap  or  are  quite  unaware  of  their  deafness.  Later,  this 
handicap  may  affect  them  economically  or  socially. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  seventh  grade  girl  reported 
that  her  teacher  wrote  on  her  last  report  card,  "  Improvement 
due  to  lip-reading."  Another  says  that  she  does  not  have 
to  strain  her  ears  now  but  gets  almost  everything  her  teacher 
says.  This  girl  is  bright,  but  has  been  under  a  severe  nervous 
tension  in  trying  to  get  what  was  said. 

Hospital  Classes. 
While  the  number  of  hospital  classes  has  not  increased 
within  the  year  the  number  of  individual  pupils  therein 
unfortunately  has.  The  City  Hospital  class,  the  largest  in 
the  city,  totaled  for  the  year  386  pupils,  averaging  about 
forty-eight  a  month.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  instruct 
in  any  hospital  class  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  number 
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enrolled,  since  many  are  forced  to  be  inactive,  through  a  sudden 
rise  in  temperature,  or  an  operative  treatment,  or  surgical 
dressing,  or  quarantine,  because  of  contagious  diseases,  or  the 
doctor's  orders. 

The  following  table  shows  the  diversity  of  grades  taught  in 
one  class  and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  each  grade  on 
a  certain  day : 


Grades. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

»— 1 
— 

> 

> 

i— J 
> 

> 

VIII. 

Boys  

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

5 

4 

3 

i 

Girls   

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Any  modern  Scrooge  would  be  converted  from  cynicism  to 
an  ardent  belief  in  a  fellow  feeling  among  all  for  all  if  he  could 
observe  the  widespread  interest  manifested  for  children  in 
hospital  classes. 

Ambulance  drivers  and  orderlies  rush  to  the  teacher  to 
inquire  for  young  patients  and  to  relate  how  a  child  had  cried 
in  the  ambulance  en  route  to  the  hospital  because  she  would  be 
forced  to  miss  her  schooling.  The  teacher  meets  this  child 
while  she  is  yet  on  the  accident  floor. 

The  Women's  Municipal  League  makes  weekly  contribu- 
tions in  citizenship,  and  every  Friday  afternoon  is  made  a 
red-letter  occasion  of  cheer  and  jollity  by  the  members  of  this 
organization.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  makes  and  donates, 
among  other  things,  cotton  bags  which  are  tied  to  the  beds, 
within  reach,  for  the  safe,  individual  keeping  of  pencils,  erasers, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  little  bedside  gods  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  sick  child.  Classes  in  the  public  schools  send  illustrated 
scrap  books,  together  with  personal  letters  to  the  confined 
children.  These  letters  are  answered  punctiliously,  thus 
objectifying,  most  completely,  the  work  of  all  concerned. 
Parents,  whose  children  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospital, 
in  gratitude  often  return  with  books  and  appropriate  presents 
for  other  little  patients. 

Classroom  teachers  cooperate  with  the  hospital  teacher  by 
furnishing,  in  writing,  the  status  of  pupils  with  recommenda- 
tions that  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  work. 

Last  spring,  scouts  from  the  Girls'  Latin  school  collected 
and  sent  to  the  hospital  classes  wildflowers  as  they  appeared 
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above  the  ground  —  the  very  essence  of  cooperation  and  a  vivid 
sense  of  community  responsibility. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 
The  number  of  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight  has 
increased  to  eleven  with  a  total  enrollment  of  134  pupils.  The 
following  table  shows  the  enrollment  as  to  grades: 


t 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

1 

2 

7 

7 

2 

13 

10 

16 

10 

8 

6 

14 

10 

13 

10 

5 

56 

78 

134 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  improvement  of 
these  classes  is  the  increasingly  large  number  of  clear-type 
books  now  available.  These  books  are  furnished  by  a  clear- 
type  publishing  society,  the  books  being  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  members  from  cities  which  maintain  sight 
conservation  classes.  Adequate  texts  in  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  reading  are  now  in  the  hands  of  pupils.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  copy,  longhand, 
on  the  board,  almost  all  the  printed  matter  which  she  put  before 
her  class. 

The  Massachusetts  Conservation  of  Eyesight  Society, 
which  embraces  every  eyesight  teacher  of  the  Commonwealth, 
is  doing  much  to  standardize  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
is  promoting  a  fine,  professional,  co-operative  spirit  among 
the  teachers.  The  state  last  year  did  its  full  share  of  the 
work  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  Sight  Saving  Class  Exchange, 
a  pamphlet  issued  monthly  by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  April  issue  was  designated 
the  "  Massachusetts  Special.' 1  Articles  by  eight  Boston 
teachers  were  carried  in  this  number. 

A  phonograph  and  a  number  of  good  records  will  be  cir- 
culated in  the  future  from  centre  to  centre  in  order  that  these 
pupils,  unaided  by  the  eye,  may  hear  and  learn  through  the 
ear  high  class  music.  Public  Library  officials  have  been 
characteristically  helpful  by  selecting  and  furnishing  the  clearest 
type  books  available. 

Boston  teachers  have  endeavored  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
work  of  these  classes.  Last  year  a  course  in  Eye  Diseases 
was  given  by  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
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Sight-saving  teachers  who  had  not  taken  the  course  before 
did  so  then.  An  examination  was  taken  and  a  note  book 
submitted.  A  certificate  was  given  to  those  who  passed. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  an  oculist,  who  was  connected  with 
similar  classes  in  New  York,  on  seeing  this  examination  ex- 
claimed, "Well,  if  the  teachers  pass  in  this  they  won't  need  to 
take  any  summer  courses." 


Eye  Diseases. 


Per  cent. 

Myopia  

23 

Myopia  with  other  complications 

.      .  13 

Corneal  opacities  

13 

Congenital  cataracts  . 

10 

Hyperopia  

10 

Nystagmus  

10 

Aniblyopia  

3 

Optic  atropy   

3 

Albinism  

3 

Dislocation  of  crystalline 

3 

Choroiditis,    retinitis  pigmentosa, 

chorio  retinitis, 

convergence  

9 

Amount  of  Vision. 

One  tenth  of  normal  vision  .......  30 

One  fifth  or  less  of  normal  vision   45 

One  third  or  less  of  normal  vision   25 

These  tables  show  the  seriousness  of  the  eye  trouble  and 
the  great  handicap  under  which  these  children  work. 

The  classes  are  established  for  two  purposes:  First  and 
foremost,  to  save  sight;  second,  to  make  possible  an  educa- 
tion. If  the  first  purpose  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  zeal  of  fulfilling 
the  second,  the  real  object  for  which  such  classes  are  estab- 
lished is  defeated. 

The  teachers  are  meeting  these  requirements.  Through 
periodic  examinations  of  the  pupils  it  is  found  that  progressive 
eye  conditions  are  checked,  because  eye  strain  has  been  reduced 
and  the  general  health  improved,  because  the  nervous  strain 
of  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  unhandicapped  has  been 
diminished  or  removed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTINE  L.  RAFTER, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
WILLIAM  B.  SNOW. 


Dk.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Dear  Sir, —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on 
matters  which  you  have  referred  to  me. 

I.    The  Junior  College. 

Under  your  administration  two  notable  achievements  have 
been  successfully  developed  —  the  Intermediate  School  and 
the  Teachers'  College. 

If  the  public  school  system  of  Boston  is  to  offer  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  most  advanced  cities  of  the  nation, 
we  must  now  give  careful  consideration  to  a  further  extension 
of  free  public  education  beyond  the  present  twelfth  grade. 
The  demand  for  such  an  extension  has  found  expression  in 
two  ways,  the  municipal  university  and  the  junior  college. 

Under  authority  of  chapter  33  of  the  Resolves  of  1922,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  opportunities 
for  technical  and  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  December,  1923,  this  commission  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  a  comprehensive  report  of  its  study  and  conclu- 
sions. The  extent  to  which  the  American  people  are  demand- 
ing higher  education  appears  from  the  figures  given  by  the 
commission  to  show  that  between  1890  and  1922,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  74.4  per  cent,  college 
enrollments  increased  340  per  cent,  and  high  school  enroll- 
ments 610  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the  high  school  and 
college  enrollments  have  increased  still  more  rapidly  in  the 
past  four  years  and  the  number  of  applicants  rejected  by  our 
colleges,  for  lack  of  accommodations,  has  attracted  general 
attention.  Figures  from  ninety-four  American  colleges  showed 
that  in  September,  1924,  they  accepted  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  54,103  candidates  and  rejected  20,536,  or  27 
per  cent,  of  the  applicants.  Of  those  rejected,  8,167,  or  40 
per  cent,  had  met  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission. 
In  thirty-three  New  England  colleges  two-fifths  of  the  appli- 
cants were  rejected;  in  thirty-three  colleges  of  the  Middle 
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Atlantic  section  three-sevenths  were  rejected;  while,  of  those 
rejected,  32  per  cent  had  met  the  minimum  requirements  in 
the  New  England  group  and  44  per  cent  had  met  the  mini- 
mum requirements  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  group.  (Figures 
from  leaflet  of  the  Headmasters  Association,  data  from  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  104  American  colleges  in  1926.) 

In  February,  1927,  Frank  P.  Boynton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  said  before  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  N.  E.  A. : 

"The  college  is  not  meeting  the  situation  and  apparently 
has  no  plans  for  meeting  it."  He  continued:  " Beginning  as  a 
private  enterprise,  under  private  direction  and  control,  edu- 
cation has  gradually  passed  to  the  control  of  the  people,  and 
at  each  succeeding  level  the  ideal  has  been  to  make  it  free  and 
universal.  In  the  case  of  the  elementary  school  this  ideal 
has  been  completely  attained,  and  in  the  secondary  school, 
nearly  so.  We  are  now  facing  the  same  problem  at  the  college 
level;  and  no  solution  of  it  will  be  accepted  as  adequate  that 
does  not  assure  to  every  worthy  high  school  graduate  his  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  by  actual  trial  whether  or  not  he  can  profit  by 
higher  training." 

To  this  end,  Superintendent  Boynton  suggests:  "Provision 
by  the  state  of  adequate  educational  facilities  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  university,  including  a  system  of  junior 
colleges,  with  unbroken  sequence  of  promotion  for  those  found 
capable  at  each  stage  of  profiting  by  more  advanced  training." 
(Official  Report  of  Department  of  Superintendence,  February 
26  to  March  3,  1927.) 

The  suggestion  stops  at  nothing  short  of  a  university  sup- 
ported by  public  funds,  and  such  universities  are  maintained 
in  many  of  our  Central  and  Western  States.  There  are,  more- 
over, institutions  known  as  municipal  universities  maintained 
by  the  cities  of  Akron,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Louisville,  Ky.,  New  York  City,  and  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(See  Bulletin  1915,  No.  30,  Bureau  of  Education.) 

These  municipal  universities  are  restricted  in  scope,  and  have 
usually  originated  in  special  bequests  to  the  municipality. 
The  expense  involved  in  establishing  and  maintaining  any 
institution  deserving  the  name  "University"  caused  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  to  conclude  that,  in  view  of  present  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  within  the  Commonwealth,  "the 
need  is  not  so  great  nor  so  urgent  as  to  warrant  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  State  University."  Until,  therefore,  some  munificent 
benefactor  leaves  the  city  some  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
initial  expense,  and  an  endowment  sufficient  to  provide  an 
annual  maintenance  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half,  we  are  not 
likely  to  think  seriously  of  a  municipal  university  for  Boston. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  modest  provision  for  public  higher 
education,  namely,  the  junior  college,  concerning  which  the 
commission,  with  one  dissenting  vote,  recommended,  "that  the 
General  Court  authorize  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  bill  filed  herewith." 

The  report  of  the  commission  defined  a  " junior  college"  as 
"an  institution  whether  under  public  or  private  control  which 
offers  the  first  two  years  of  a  standard  college  course  of  study" 
and  states  further  that  "in  more  recent  years  a  number  of  the 
junior  colleges  are  devoting  considerable  attention  to  two-year 
courses  of  study  which  are  vocational  or  semi-technical  in 
character"  and  "do  not,  therefore,  lead  either  to  advanced 
work  in  arts  and  sciences  or  to  the  professional  schools." 

In  1922  the  Bureau  of  Education  listed  101  junior  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  author  of  the  commission's  fact- 
finding survey,  Professor  L.  V.  Koos,  estimated  the  total  num- 
ber of  institutions  then  announcing  themselves  as  junior  col- 
leges as  probably  between  175  and  200.  At  that  time  California 
alone  had  twenty-two  public  junior  colleges.  In  February, 
1927,  Superintendent  Boynton  stated  that  163  junior  colleges 
were  already  established  in  the  country  and  that  several  state 
legislatures  were  considering  bills  for  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  as  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  their  states. 

Among  educators,  favoring  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges,  the  commission  quotes  William  R.  Harper,  David  Starr 
Jordan  and  Alexander  Inglis.  The  commission  presents  at 
length  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  junior  college  and  defines  its 
three  fields  of  work  as 

(1.)  The  first  two  years  of  a  four-year  college  curriculum 
including  pre-professional  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences: 

(2.)  Short  completion  courses  of  two  years  or  less  in  length, 
based  on  high  school  graduation,  which  are  intended  to  fit 
young  men  and  women  for  certain  responsible  fields  of  work 
below  the  professional  grade  but  above  that  of  the  skilled 
laborer : 

(3.)    Special  day  or  evening  courses,  not  based  on  high 
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school  graduation,  for  mature  students  of  eighteen  years  or  over 
who  wish  to  improve  themselves  through  special  or  general 
training. 

It  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  junior  college  that  it 
brings  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  many  deserving 
students  who  cannot  attend  existing  institutions;  that  it  enables 
parents  to  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  influences  sur- 
rounding students  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one;  that  it  affords  adequate  preparation  for  the  work  of  pro- 
fessional schools;  and  that,  by  relieving  the  present  pressure 
on  Our  colleges,  it  will  enable  them  to  concentrate  their  own 
attention  and  resources  on  the  work  of  junior  and  senior  years 
and  of  the  professional  schools  (page  237). 

The  commission  says,  "with  junior  colleges  established  in 
approximately  two  hundred  additional  qualified  cities  of  the 
United  States,  the  total  number  of  students  who  secure  an 
education  beyond  the  high  school  would  be  materially  increased. 
Such  an  opportunity  would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
individual  student  and  for  the  communities  and  nation." 

The  California  law,  passed  in  1907,  permitted  high  school 
districts  to  add  to  the  usual  four-year  curriculum  two  years  of 
work  approximating  the  first  two  years  of  university  courses. 
In  1921  additional  legislation  made  extensive  provision  for 
the  organization  and  maintenance  of  three  types  of  junior 
colleges  to  be  established  respectively  by  a  single  district,  by  a 
union  of  contiguous  districts,  or  by  a  county. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  commission  resembles  to  some  ex- 
tent the  California  bill,  but  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
not  more  than  twelve  junior  colleges,  to  be  located  in  cities  or 
towns  with  a  valuation  of  810,000,000  and  an  average  high 
school  attendance  of  500,  when  such  a  municipality  should  vote 
at  any  regular  or  special  election  to  establish  a  junior  college. 

It  was  suggested  that  two  of  the  twelve  might  be  located  in 
Boston  and  one  in  each  of  ten  other  leading  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  city  was  to  furnish  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  through  its  school  committee  to  control  and  manage 
the  institution,  subject  to  inspection  and  supervision  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  Commonwealth  was  to  reim- 
burse the  city  for  90  per  cent  of  its  expenditures  for  salaries  of 
teachers  and  administrative  officers. 

For  a  unit  of  from  200  to  400  students  the  cost  of  buildings 
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and  equipment  was  estimated  at  $1,000  per  student,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  support  at  $225  per  student. 

The  Legislature  did  not  see  fit  to  enact  any  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  system  of  junior  colleges.  In  1917. 
however,  the  school  committee  of  Springfield.  Mass..  authorized 
the  establishment,  in  the  Central  High  School,  of  certain 
courses  of  freshman  college  grade.  It  has  thus  provided  the 
first  year  of  college  work,  and  two  courses  of  study,  for  young 
men  and  women  respectively,  in  business  administration  and 
the  secretarial  courses. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  now  offers  to 
young  women  a  preparation  for  teaching  which  is.  we  believe, 
equal  to  the  best  afforded  by  any  similar  institution.  Little, 
if  any.  addition  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  equipment  and 
teaching  force  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School  to  provide  for 
young  women  in  that  school  advanced  secretarial  courses  of 
college  grade.  The  city  has.  however,  no  provision  to  assist 
young  men  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  high 
school.  Whenever  the  citizens  desire  to  provide  such  higher 
education,  and  the  School  Committee  has  funds  available  for 
the  purpose,  we  have  in  the  English  High  School  a  plant  and 
a  faculty  adequately  equipped  to  begin  the  work  of  a  junior 
college  for  young  men.  and  similar  work  for  young  women 
could  be  offered  in  one  of  the  high  schools  for  girls. 

The  success  of  junior  colleges  in  the  west  indicates  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  communities  in  the  east 
will  extend  by  two  years  their  educational  systems :  and.  Boston 
should  maintain  her  long-established  reputation  of  a  leader  in 
all  sound  and  progressive  educational  movements. 

During  the  school  year  1922-23  a  committee  of  the  Boston 
head  masters'  association  made  a  report  on  the  ad\isabllity  of 
organizing  junior  college  work  as  a  part  of  the  Boston  public 
school  system.  Appended  to  the  report  is  a  bibliography  of 
seventy-five  titles  presenting  different  phases  of  the  movement 
and  various  opinions  concerning  it.  I  submit  the  following 
quotations  from  that  report. 

"The  study  thus  far  made  by  your  commit  tee  has  impressed 
them  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  junior  college 
movement.  We  are  convinced  that  the  forces  that  have  given 
rise  to  the  junior  college  are  no  mere  ephemeral  interests  to  be 
set  aside  tomorrow  in  favor  of  fads  of  other  sorts.  We  believe 
that  the  junior  college,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  here  to  stay. 
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The  rapid  development  of  the  great  American  secondary 
school  is  perennial  cause  for  astonishment  even  to  those  in 
closest  touch  with  it.  The  junior  college  as  the  culmination  of 
that  secondary  school  movement  may  well  arouse  our  interest. 
It  is  likely  to  be  an  absorbing  feature  of  the  present  generation's 
growth  in  education." 

"Your  committee  does  not  deem  it  either  wise  or  expedient 
to  make  any  specific  recommendations,  at  this  time,  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  junior  college  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  program  here.  Our  study  of  this  movement, 
however,  convinces  us  that  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
junior  college  as  an  integral  part  of  Boston's  school  system  is 
inevitable,  and  that  we  as  head  masters  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  issue  intelligently  in  the  not  distant  future." 

No  important  educational  development  has  ever  come  with- 
out opposition.  The  junior  college  movement  has  attracted 
sufficient  notice  to  arouse  criticism  worthy  of  attention.  In  the 
April,  1927,  number  of  the  "Atlantic,"  Professor  George 
Herbert  Palmer  has  an  article  entitled,  "The  Junior  College. 
An  Indictment."  Professor  Palmer  says  that  the  movement 
began  tentatively  and  advanced  for  a  time  slowly,  but  lately 
has  become  a  torrent.  He  speaks  of  375  junior  colleges  already 
established  and  an  average  increase  of  something  like  five  a 
month.  Professor  Palmer  is  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
movement  has  to  such  an  extent  escaped  criticism  that  he  has 
heard  no  word  of  doubt,  and  in  the  many  reports  of  teachers' 
meetings  which  he  has  read  has  not  met  an  adverse  word.  He 
himself,  however,  regards  it  as  "more  likely  to  bring  disaster 
than  anything  which  has  happened  in  our  world  of  education 
during  the  last  fifty  years."  His  anxiety  is  in  part  caused  by 
the  fact  that  "Even  after  four  years  many  young  men  graduate 
without  leaving  any  distinct  mark  of  their  college  life."  The 
Philistine  may  perhaps  wonder  whether  these  young  men,  at 
least,  might  not  gain,  rather  than  lose,  by  substituting  two  years 
of  different  environment  for  two  of  the  four  which  have  proved 
so  ineffective  in  our  present  college  life.  And  if  the  junior 
college  girl  loses  incalculably  by  association  with  her  "  inferiors" 
instead  of  with  college  mates  more  than  three-fourths  of  whom 
will  be  her  superiors,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  callowness 
perceptible  in  so  many  of  our  college  seniors  may  exist  largely 
because  in  the  present  colleges  they  are  not  protected  against 
contaminating  associations  with  freshmen  and  sophomores? 
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Professor  Palmer's  optimistic  assurance  that  "the  essential 
topic  to  which  the  college  is  given  is  the  student  himself"  is 
most  comforting  to  some  who  have  feared  that  too  often  the 
technicalities  of  the  subject  have  been  more  prominent  than  the 
student  in  the  professional  vision. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  having  been 
assured  more  than  once  by  reliable  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Public  Latin  and  English  High  schools  that  they  had  continued 
certain  subjects,  begun  in  the  secondary  school,  for  one  and 
even  two  years  in  college,  getting  honor  marks  with  practi- 
cally no  study,  on  the  strength  of  their  secondary  school  prepa- 
ration, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  those  subjects  at  least, 
two  years  more  instruction  by  their  former  teachers  might 
have  been  better  for  them  than  what  they  received  in  the  college. 

Professor  Palmer  pleads  for  that  product  of  our  colleges 
which  he  describes  as  an  "important  class  of  amateur  scholars. " 
He  says,  however,  of  this  scholarly  amateur,  "His  ideal  inter- 
ests are  not  often  aroused  till  the  last  year  of  his  college  course." 
Precisely;  and  this  leads  the  advocate  of  the  junior  college 
to  advise  that  the  youth  be  not  sent  to  college  two  years 
before  he  is  ready  to  develop  ideal  interests. 

Professor  Palmer  believes  that  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  will  bring  our  system  of  education  into  closer  con- 
formity with  that  prevailing  in  Europe,  and  will  result  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  those  liberally-educated,  public  - 
spirited  business  men  whom  he  calls  "our  true  aristocrats." 

Notwithstanding  the  professional  character  of  the  univer- 
sities of  the  continent,  and  their  entire  lack  of  culture  training, 
my  own  experiences  in  Europe  have  left  the  impression  that 
the  educated  classes  abroad  are  as  much  interested  and  as 
well-informed  in  matters  of  general  culture,  art,  science,  and 
literature  as  a  majority  of  our  own  college  graduates;  and  it 
was  certainly  left  for  an  American,  not  a  European,  to  create 
the  unspeakable  Babbitt. 

I  am  certainly  not  convinced  that  the  junior  college  "must 
exterminate  our  scholarly  amateur."  Why  his  cultural  life 
cannot  survive  the  substitution  of  two  years  in  a  Boston  junior 
college  and  two  years  in  Harvard  for  the  present  four  years  at 
Harvard,  is  not  clear  to  me.  Even  the  haunting  dread  that 
after  the  advent  of  the  junior  college  the  wealthy  graduate  will 
not  "gratefully  join  the  company  of  preceding  donors"  may 
be  exaggerated.    Is  it  not  possible  that  the  contrast  between 
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the  juvenilities  of  the  junior  college  and  the  glories  of  the  real 
college  may  inspire  gifts  that  will  out-Rockefeller  Carnegie? 
And,  by  the  way,  will  someone  name  the  alma  maters  of  these 
two  distinguished  benefactors  of  our  colleges? 

Professor  Palmer's  study  leads  him  to  conclude  that  "  Wher- 
ever junior  colleges  are  strong,  colleges  will  drop  their  first 
two  years  and  will  add  two  graduate  years,  chiefly  of  profes- 
sional study."  Is  the  last  phrase  a  non  sequitur?  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  the  colleges  should  renounce  all  cultural 
aspirations  because  the  naughty  junior  college  takes  over 
freshman  and  sophomore  work  which  most  professors  detest, 
and  which  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  instructors  whose 
great  ambition  in  life  is  to  do  a  piece  of  ''research"  work  or 
write  a  book  notable  enough  to  emancipate  them?  I  respect 
our  colleges  too  much  to  fear  this;  and  I  believe  that  our 
young  men  who  can  now  study  for  four  years  between  high 
school  and  professional  school  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Leaving  Professor  Palmer's  "impassioned  cry  to  superin- 
tendents" and  his  paradoxical  statement  that  "When  our 
junior  colleges  attain  their  goal  ...  it  will  remove  learn- 
ing from  the  common  people,"  I  find  the  theme  continued 
in  the  June  "Atlantic,"  by  "one  who  has  taught  in  a  large 
junior  college  and  who  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  afford  to  be 
identified." 

The  title  of  his  article,  "The  Junior  College  Menace  as 
Seen  from  Within,"  is  consistent  with  the  thesis  that  the 
junior  college  is  "the  most  menacing  and  urgent  aspect  of 
contemporary  education."  The  threatened  reorganization 
"may  entrench  and  accentuate  a  hundredfold  the  very  vices 
of  American  schooling  which  current  critics  so  much  deplore"  — 
vices,  which,  it  seems,  even  our  present  four  years  of  collegiate 
paradise  have  been  unable  to  reform.  The  hopelessness  of  the 
situation  is  acknowledged  in  the  despairing  wail,  "This  realign- 
ment of  jurisdiction  is  as  certain  in  public  education  as  though 
the  change  were  already  everywhere  complete;  and  protest  is 
idle  —  even  the  searching  and  intelligent  protest  of  Professor 
Palmer's  recent  article."  On  the  following  page,  however, 
this  author  recovers  from  his  distress  sufficiently  to  admit  that 
"In  itself,  the  junior  college  idea  has  much  to  recommend  it"; 
and  he  outlines  certain  advantages  of  the  junior  college  which 
may  be  obtained  "seemingly  without  impeding  their  (the 
students')  educational  progress."    We  then  learn  that  the 
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horror  with  which  the  author  regards  the  junior  colleges  is  not 
because  of  their  intrinsic  viciousness  or  their  lack  of  positive 
merit,  but  because  "the  location,  administration,  and  instruc- 
tional methods  of  these  junior  colleges  as  at  present  conducted 
often  nullify  their  educational  effectiveness." 

We  breathe  more  freely;  for  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  junior 
■college  to  be  forever  conducted  as  "often,"  "at  present,"  nor 
is  it  impossible  that  some  day  their  "location,  administration, 
and  instructional  methods"  in  our  more  progressive  communi- 
ties may  approximate  the  excellence  of  some,  at  least,  of  our 
present  colleges.  The  shame  of  being  "frequently  housed  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  high  school  and  taught  by  instructors 
who  also  handle  high  school  classes"  may  be  diluted  by  letting 
the  junior  colleges  employ  some  of  those  s^ame  "inexperienced 
pedagogues  and  unfinished  scholars,  but  scholars  in  the  making" 
who  now,  "at  the  university"  "teach  freshmen";  although  a 
city  which,  like  Boston,  in  all  grades  has  among  its  teachers  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  M.A.'s,  Ed.  M.'s,  and  Ph.  D.'s, 
which  demands  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
from  those  who  aspire  to  teach  in  its  schools,  and  after  January, 
1929,  will  insist  on  a  master's  degree  from  all  candidates  for 
high  school  appointments,  would  hesitate  to  lower  its  require- 
ments enough  to  employ  as  regular  teachers  some  of  the  young 
college  instructors  whom  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  tried  in 
temporary  positions  in  its  schools. 

When  the  author  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  method  of 
appointing  instructors  in  junior  colleges  as  compared  with  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  colleges,  even  though  he  probably  has 
in  mind  colleges  which  do  not  depend  for  increased  endowment 
on  the  favor  of  some  plutocrat,  he  reminds  us  of  the  European 
who  was  talking  loudly  about  the  use  of  bad  grammar  and  tooth- 
picks by  the  Americans  whom  he  met  here.  "You  must  have 
had  very  bad  letters  of  introduction,"  said  a  sympathetic 
American.  Our  author  asserts  that  "the  local  institution  is  too 
near  its  public,"  but  even  the  malign  influence  of  "local  pastors" 
and  "father-on-the-spot"  may  depend  somewhat  on  the  back- 
ground and  character  of  the  pastors  and  the  fathers,  and  my 
experience  in  Boston  leads  me  to  dread  their  "demoralizing 
control"  less  intensely  than  our  author.  All  the  earmarks  in 
his  article  indicate  that  he  has  in  mind  some  locality  where  the 
"student  of  superior  mentality"  "starves  intellectually,  and 
grows  warped  and  bitter  under  administrative  repression," 
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where  "the  present  state  of  popular  sentiment"  "makes 
possible  the  frequent  proposal  and  occasional  passage  of  the 
so-called  anti-evolution  bill."  Of  course,  if  this  is  the  case,  we 
sympathize  with  his  feelings,  while  at  the  same  time  we  refuse 
to  accept  his  judgments  as  being  in  any  considerable  degree 
applicable  to  our  own  problem. 

Our  conclusions  from  reading  his  article  are  that  to  secure 
the  "educational  effectiveness"  which  he  concedes  to  the 
junior-college  idea  "in  itself,"  a  community  like  our  own  has 
only  to  continue  its  present  policy  of  keeping  its  schools  "out 
of  politics,"  selecting  without  reference  to  party  lines  public- 
spirited  and  broad-minded  citizens  to  serve  on  its  school 
committee,  insisting  that  the  superintendent  shall  exercise 
freely  the  powers  of  appointment  vested  in  him  by  the  law,  in 
in  other  words,  doing  for  grades  I  to  XIV  precisely  what  the 
Boston  school  system  has  for  many  years  done  successfully  for 
grades  I  to  XII,  inclusive. 

Whenever  the  citizens  of  Boston  desire  to  extend  by  two 
years  the  educational  facilities  provided  at  public  expense  for 
its  boys  and  girls,  and  whenever  the  School  Committee  has 
available  the  money  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  a  junior 
college,  the  school  administration  has  no  doubt  that  it  can 
organize  and  manage  such  an  institution  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
mote the  educational  interests  of  the  community  and  to  enhance 
the  traditional  reputation  of  the  Boston  schools. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  valid  reason  for  stopping  at  grade 
XII  a  system  of  public  education  which  has  gradually  become 
free,  state-controlled,  and  non-sectarian;  which  has  step  by 
step  expanded  to  include  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school;  and  which  now  sees  the  colleges  asserting  their  inability 
to  provide  teachers  and  equipment  for  thousands  of  students 
who  are  asking  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  education.  It 
is  not  enough  to  declare  loudly  that  these  students  are  not  fit 
to  profit  by  higher  education.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  require 
something  different  from  the  traditional  education  of  the 
colleges;  but  until  every  boy  and  girl  born  into  the  community 
has  the  educational  opportunity  to  go  as  far  as  he  will  in  making 
himself,  for  the  common  good,  the  best  that  he  can  become,  we 
shall  not  have  attained  the  ideal  of  education  in  a  democracy. 

II.    Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
From  time  to  time  the  School  Committee  has  recognized  the 
fact  that  effective  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  presents  special 
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difficulties  quite  different  from  those  involved  in  subjects 
taught  in  the  child's  own  language.  From  September,  1886. 
to  September,  1896.  this  work  was  under  the  supervision  of  a 
director  of  modern  foreign  languages;  but  either  from  lack 
of  funds  or  because  it  was  imagined  that  the  impetus  gained 
would  continue  indefinitely,  no  successor  was  chosen  for  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Grandgent  when  he  resigned  his  position  in  Boston 
to  accept  a  professorship  in  Harvard  University.  Xot  till 
nearly  twenty-eight  3Tears  later  did  the  School  Committee 
appoint  Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  head  of  department  in  the 
Teachers  College,  to  serve  also  as  director  of  modern  foreign 
languages  in  high  and  intermediate  schools.  Miss  Solano 
brought  to  her  task  unusual  competence  in  both  French  and 
Spanish,  a  long  and  successful  experience  in  the  Boston  schools, 
and  a  devotion  and  enthusiasm  nowhere  excelled.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  under  her  direction;  and  the  work  done  by 
her  department  in  the  Teachers  College  has  given  us  some 
extremely  well  prepared  teachers.  Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  present  conditions  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  I 
venture  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  features  of  the  present 
organization  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  receive  immediate 
consideration. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Solano,  in  addition  to  her  special 
duties  as  head  of  department  and  as  director,  has  carried  a 
regular  teaching  program  of  twelve  periods  per  week  in  the 
Teachers  College.  With  approximately  160  instructors  en- 
gaged in  teaching  modern  foreign  languages  in  our  high  and 
intermediate  schools  it  is  evident  that  the  load  which  Miss 
Solano  is  trying  to  carry  is  enough  to  demand  the  full  time  and 
energy  of  two  people  instead  of  one.  and  that  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  her  to  carry  her  present  program  at  the 
Teachers  College  and  also  give  proper  attention  to  her  work  as 
director.  I  believe  that  an  immediate  reorganization  and 
further  assistance  in  the  department  are  imperative. 

The  courses  in  modern  foreign  languages  at  the  Teachers 
College  are  distinguished  as  majors  and  minors.  The  student 
who  takes  a  major  course  is  supposed  to  have  studied  the 
language  for  four  years  before  entering  the  college  and  to 
continue  it  four  years  more  in  the  college.  The  work  of  these 
major  courses  is  highly  satisfactory;  and  students  who  com- 
plete it  are  probably  as  a  group  better  equipped  for  their  work 
than  the  candidates  coming  to  us  from  any  other  college.  The 
situation  in  regard  to  the  minor  courses  is  less  gratifying.  No 
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previous  study  is  required  for  admission  to  these  minor  courses, 
and  the  time  given  to  them  is  only  one  or  one  and  a  half 
school  years.  After  teaching  for  one  year  as  a  junior  assistant, 
the  student  takes  a  competitive  examination  for  permanent 
appointment,  and  she  must  offer  one  language  as  a  major  sub- 
ject and  another  as  a  minor. 

It  is  evident  that  the  time  given  in  the  Teachers  College  to 
the  minor  language  is  not  enough  to  prepare  the  student  to 
teach  it  well;  and  that  the  student  who  has  studied  this  minor 
language  for  only  one  or  one  and  one-half  years  is  greatly 
handicapped  in  competition  with  other  candidates,  some  of 
whom  have  studied  or  taught  it  for  many  years.  One  of  two 
things  should  be  done, —  either  the  Teachers  College  courses  in 
the  minor  language  should  be  considerably  extended  and  one 
or  two  additional  teachers  appointed  to  provide  for  this  work, 
or  else  the  candidate  who  majors  in  a  modern  foreign  language 
should  not  be  required  to  offer  a  second  foreign  language  in  a 
competitive  examination. 

If  additional  appointments  are  to  be  made  to  the  department 
of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  Teachers  College,  I  would 
strongly  advocate  that  one  native  teacher  of  French  and  one 
native  teacher  of  Spanish  be  chosen.  I  am  not  in  general  in 
favor  of  "native"  teachers  in  our  high  and  intermediate  schools. 
Many  years  of  experience  in  both  Europe  and  America  have 
led  school  administrators  to  prefer  teachers  of  the  same  national- 
ity as  their  pupils;  and  experience  has  likewise  shown  that  the 
American  with  a  gift  for  languages  who  has  prepared  himself 
to  teach  by  proper  study  and  residence  abroad,  generally  gets 
better  results  than  the  "native"  who  offers  himself  here  to 
teach  his  own  language. 

There  are,  however,  certain  points  in  which  no  .American  can 
hope  to  be  equal  to  the  educated  "native;"  and  even  in  a  high 
school,  the  presence  in  the  faculty  of  a  "native"  teacher  of  good 
personality  and  education  is  of  very  great  value,  both  to  his 
students  and  to  his  fellow  teachers  in  the  department.  Still 
more  is  this  true  in  a  college  where  advanced  students  should 
benefit  by  first-hand  contact  with  at  least  one  "native"'  teacher 
speaking  and  writing  his  own  language,  rendering  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  its  literature  as  can  best  be  done  only  by  one 
associated  from  childhood  with  the  country,  its  speech,  and  its 
sentiments;  and  there  is  probably  not  a  college  in  the  country, 
of  the  grade  to  which  our  Teachers  College  aspires,  which  com- 
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pletely  lacks  such  teachers  in  its  modern  language  department. 
I  would  therefore  urge  most  insistently  that  the  modern  lan- 
guage department  in  the  Teachers  College  be  strengthened  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  by  the  appointment  of  one  or  two 
such  teachers.  If  this  be  done,  the  teaching  load  of  the  head  of 
the  department  can  be  so  reduced  that  she  can  give  more 
adequate  attention  to  her  supervisory  duties  as  director  of 
modern  foreign  languages  in  high  and  intermediate  schools. 
Every  newly  appointed  teacher  should  be  visited  and  helped, 
and  her  work  should  be  appraised  by  the  director.  The  teach- 
ing of  a  modern  foreign  language,  like  that  of  music,  drawing, 
or  manual  and  domestic  arts,  is  a  special  art,  with  a  special 
knowledge  and  a  special  technique,  which  demands  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  an  expert  to  secure  the  best  results. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  this  country  a  native  French  or 
Spanish  teacher  with  a  diploma  equal  to  that  conferred  by  an 
approved  American  college.  I  therefore  advise  that  the  rank 
of  assistant,  modern  foreign  languages,  be  established  for  the 
Teachers  College,  with  an  annual  salary  large  enough  to  attract 
competent  instructors,  the  requirements  for  the  certificate  to 
be  such  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine;  and 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  find  before  the  opening  of  the  college  in 
September  experienced  and  competent  " native"  teachers,  one 
for  French  and  one  for  Spanish,  for  whom  the  requirement  of  a 
diploma  from  an  approved  college  or  university  may  be  waived 
if  they  satisfy  the  Board  of  Superintendents  as  to  their  personal 
qualities,  their  general  education  and  culture,  and  their  ability 
to  teach  the  language  well. 

With  such  an  addition  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  will  be  possible  to  develop  further  the  minor  courses  in 
French  and  Spanish  and  to  afford  the  director  the  relief  neces- 
sary to  enable  her  to  give  requisite  attention  to  the  work  in  the 
high  and  intermediate  schools.  Without  at  least  one  such  addi- 
tional teacher,  the  present  almost  intolerable  situation  must 
continue,  and  modern  foreign  language  work  throughout  the 
city  cannot  fail  to  suffer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  SNOW, 
A  ssista  n  t  Su  perin  tendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
MICHAEL  J.  DOWNEY. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Dear  Dr.  Burke, —  In  accordance  with  your  instructions 
that  I  consider  the  matter  of  co-ordination  and  reorganization 
of  departments,  I  have  to  report  that  a  beginning  of  co-ordina- 
tion has  been  effected  in  two  of  the  departments  assigned  to  me. 

Evening  Schools. 

The  department  of  evening  schools  has  been  given  charge  of 
the  summer  review  and  vacation  schools.  Evening  schools 
and  summer  schools  are  closely  related.  Their  administration 
is  practically  identical  as  regards  appointment  and  tenure  of 
teachers,  qualification  for  service,  and  office  records  and  reports. 
The  policy  of  granting  principals  of  both  types  of  school  credit 
for  executive  experience  in  the  ratings  for  principalship  of  day 
schools  requires  the  closest  co-ordination.  Placing  both  types 
of  schools  in  the  same  department  is  in  the  interest  of  greater 
administrative  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

The  department  of  evening  schools  is  in  charge  of  day 
practical  arts  classes  for  adults  and  of  the  day  school  for 
immigrants,  which  includes  mothers'  classes  and  the  work 
of  Americanization  in  classes  in  English  and  in  citizenship. 
The  department  of  evening  schools  is  also  responsible  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  illiterate  minors  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Under  the  operation  of  the  recent 
restrictive  immigration  measures,  the  number  of  illiterate 
minors  is  gradually  approaching  the  vanishing  point,  but 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  facilities  for  adult 
education  for  both  literates  and  illiterates. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  department  of  evening 
schools  exercise  supervision  and  control  of  adult  education, 
and  I  specifically  recommend  that  evening  mechanic  arts 
classes,  evening  and  extension  classes  of  the  Boston  Trade 
school  and  of  the  trade  School  for  Girls  be  placed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  department  of  evening  schools. 
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In  view  of  the  scope  and  diversity  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment I  recommend  that  its  title  be  changed  to  that  of  depart- 
ment of  extension  education,  and  in  keeping  with  the  expressed 
conviction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that  departments 
of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance  should  arrange  for  the 
training  of  an  understudy  and  possible  successor  to  the  execu- 
tive head,  I  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  director,  when  funds  are  available. 

Until  a  competent  assistant  director  is  appointed,  I  cannot 
advocate  the  placing  of  the  department  of  extended  use  of 
public  schooLs  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  proposed 
department,  although  a  thorough  departmental  reorganiza- 
tion would  naturally  and  logically  compel  a  consolidation  of 
these  departments. 

In  this  study  I  have  been  guided  by  consideration  of  what  is 
practicable  and  economical  in  administration  and  by  the  con- 
servative attitude  of  the  School  Committee  towards  additional 
supervisory  officials  and  increased  expense.  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  for  the  present  the  two  departments,  evening 
schools  and  extended  use  of  public  schools,  preserve  their 
autonomy.  Both  are  in  charge  of  the  same  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, and  have  established  a  practical  working  agreement 
which  emphasizes  differentiation  of  aims  and  purposes,  and 
is  intended  to  obviate  duplication  of  activities.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  departments  at  this  time  would  impose  too 
great  a  burden  upon  the  director  of  evening  schools  in  respect 
to  days  and  evenings  of  service  required.  Another  year  may 
find  consolidation  more  practicable  and  defensible. 

Attendance  Department. 
In  the  department  of  attendance  something  has  likewise 
been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  co-ordination.  Two 
persons  closely  associated  with  the  work  of  that  department, 
the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  certificating  office  and  the  super- 
visor of  licensed  minors,  were  apparently  the  only  persons 
in  the  entire  system  who  occupied  a  subordinate  position  and 
were  at  the  same  time  directly  responsible  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

In  accordance  with  my  recommendation  to  the  Superin- 
tendent in  June,  1925,  they  were  placed  under  the  immediate 
supervision  and  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  attendance  officer. 
The  reasons  for  my  recommendation  were  stated  as  follows: 
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"The  entire  matter  of  minors  in  employment,  including  the 
issuance  and  revocation  of  working  certificates,  the  inspection 
of  factories  and  workshops,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
governing  employment  and  school  attendance,  should  be  placed 
under  one  responsible  executive  head.  Our  present  procedure 
with  the  responsibility  divided  is  confusing,  and  in  certain 
particulars  illegal.  I  recommend  that  the  chief  attendance 
officer  be  officially  designated  by  the  Superintendent  as  his 
representative  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  issuance  and 
revocation  of  employment  and  educational  certificates  and  of 
home  permits. 

"The  enforcement  of  the  regulations  governing  licensed 
minors  is  merely  one  phase  of  the  larger  problem  of  enforcing  the 
laws  governing  employment  and  school  attendance.  The  super- 
visor of  licensed  minors  has  been  officially  held  to  be  an  attend- 
ance officer.  He  performs  certain  of  the  duties  of  attendance 
officers,  but  he  reports  directly  to  the  Superintendent.  I 
recommend  that  the  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  be  placed 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  chief  attendance 
officer.  The  proposed  change  offers  so  many  advantages  for 
better  administration  through  the  co-operation  of  the  attend- 
ance officers  and  through  the  assignment  of  individual  officers 
to  assist  in  special  cases  that  the  present  policy  seems  inde- 
fensible." 

Certificating  Office. 
The  certificating  office,  which  issues  working  certificates  to 
all  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  who 
seek  employment,  and  issues  a  new  certificate  with  every  change 
of  employment,  has  in  its  files  a  store  of  information  concerning 
these  minors  and  their  employment.  Certain  studies  from  the 
data  in  the  files  of  this  office  have  been  made  by  agencies  other 
than  our  own  system,  notably  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  study  of  the  records  of  this  office 
would  make  available  for  the  guidance  of  our  teaching  force  a 
valuable  source  of  accurate  and  timely  information  regarding 
conditions  of  employment  in  Boston.  Its  files  would  probably 
afford  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following:  Why  do 
children  leave  school  to  go  to  work?  Are  the  schools  in  any  way 
at  fault?  How  do  children  obtain  their  first  employment? 
Why  do  they  leave  one  position  for  another?  What  aids  their 
promotion  in  employment  and  what  hinders  their  acfvance- 
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ment?  Do  our  present  courses  of  study  train  pupils  for  posi- 
tions which  offer  opportunities?  Are  we  preparing  pupils  for 
positions  in  which  the  demand  for  workers  exceeds  the  supply? 
Are  our  schools  abreast  of  the  times  and  alive  to  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Boston? 

The  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  which  come 
readily  to  mind  would  certainly  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
content  of  our  curricula  and  upon  the  guidance  given  pupils. 
Yet  Boston  has  made  no  attempt  to  answer  such  questions  by 
instituting  a  survey  of  the  records  on  file  in  the  certificating 
office. 

Bureau  of  Child  Accounting. 

There  is  need  in  our  system  of  a  properly  organised  modern 
bureau  of  statistics  and  research.  The  commercial  co-ordinator 
and  the  co-ordinators  in  co-operative  courses  undertake  investi- 
gations in  their  own  fields,  but  these  fields  are  necessarily 
limited.  The  Continuation  school  has  tabulated  data  obtained 
at  first  hand  from  pupils,  but  its  facts  and  conclusions  apply 
only  to  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  department  of  educational  investigation  and  measure- 
ment, as  its  name  implies,  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
testing  and  progress  of  pupils  in  their  regular  school  work.  This 
department  has  accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  with 
the  funds  and  working  force  at  its  disposal.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  of  enlarging  its  activities.  The  recent  appointment  of  an 
educational  statistician  suggests  the  possibility  of  broadening 
its  work. 

The  department  of  vocational  guidance  compiles  certain 
statistics,  but  that  department  is  undermanned.  It  has  not  a 
sufficient  force  to  attempt  everything  it  would  like  in  its  own 
proper  sphere,  vocational  and  educational  guidance  of  pupils 
in  our  intermediate  and  high  schools. 

As  a  large  city  school  system,  however,  there  is  considerable 
room  for  improvement  in  the  matter  of  statistics  and  research. 
There  is  need  of  unifying,  co-ordinating,  and  centralizing  the 
work  which  is  now  being  done,  and  there  is  still  greater  need  of 
such  additional  investigations  and  studies  as  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  system  as  a  whole  and  to  the  pupils  entrusted  to  its  care. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  the  establishing  of  a  bureau  of  child 
accounting,  to  embrace  the  activities  of  the  present  depart- 
ment of  educational  investigation  and  measurement,  to 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of  other  agencies,  individual  or 
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departmental,  and  to  undertake  such  additional  studies, 
including  a  survey  of  the  employment  situation  in  Boston, 
as  may  promise  a  solution  for  pressing  problems,  suggest 
desirable  changes  in  courses  or  subject-matter,  or  further  in 
any  way  the  betterment  of  our  school  system. 

Most  of  the  other  large  cities  have  established  rather  impor- 
tant departments  of  statistics  and  research.  Boston  is  too 
conservative.  The  compilation  of  our  annual  statistics  is  made 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  and  replies  to  questionnaires 
from  other  school  systems  or  officials  are  sent  from  that  office. 
The  proposed  department  would  relieve  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent from  much  of  this  responsibility. 

Publicity. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  neither  the  citizens  of  Boston 
nor  the  school  officials  in  the  country  as  a  whole  have  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  our  schools  have  undertaken  and 
accomplished  within  the  last  decade.  We  are  reluctant  to 
advertise  our  achievements.  We  seem  to  shun  publicity.  Yet 
proper  publicity  has  its  place  in  a  large  school  system,  and  I 
recommend  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  proposed  bureau  of  child 
accounting  that  of  arranging  for  suitable  publicity  of  the  results 
of  its  studies  and  of  the  improvements  and  outstanding  attain- 
ments of  our  schools. 

As  servants  of  the  public  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  the 
people  informed  as  to  what  we  are  attempting  and  accomplish- 
ing. We  should  welcome  the  proposed  survey  of  our  school 
system  by  the  Finance  Commission  as  an  opportunity  for  favor- 
able publicity  and  official  justification  of  our  expenditures  for 
the  education  of  the  taxpayers'  children,  Let  me  urge,  then, 
in  connection  with  our  duty  to  the  generous  people  of  Boston, 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  bureau  of  child  accounting 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  of  value  as  to  the  work 
of  our  system,  and  as  to  the  opportunities  in  Boston  for  the 
children  we  are  training  and  of  making  such  information  known 
to  the  parents  of  Boston  through  suitable  media  of  publicity. 

Employment. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  proposed  bureau  should  work 
in  closest  co-operation  with  the  Continuation  school  and  with 
the  department  of  vocational  guidance.  In  one  particular  I 
am  recommending  as  an  experiment  a  distinct  change  from  our 
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present  practice,  namely,  that  the  proposed  bureau  act  as  the 
central  agency  in  placing  school  children  in  employment. 

The  existing  procedure  in  obtaining  employment  for  children 
is  rather  anomalous.  In  addition  to  the  state,  municipal,  and 
private  commercial  emplo}Tiient  bureaus,  our  school  system 
maintains  two  distinct  employment  agencies  organized  as  such, 
the  department  of  vocational  guidance  and  the  Continuation 
school.  Without  reference  to  either  of  these  agencies  certain 
schools  also  place  their  graduates  in  employment.  The  com- 
mercial coordinator  and  the  co-ordinators  of  co-operative 
industrial  branches  likewise  secure  employment  on  their  own 
initiative  for  undergraduates  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Between  the  two  organized  employment  agencies  of  the 
school  system,  there  has  been  in  force  a  working  agreement 
which  does  not  entirety  eliminate  duplication  and  which  must 
obviously  cause  employers  a  measure  of  confusion.  The  Con- 
tinuation school  has  charge  of  the  placement  of  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  leave  day  school  to  seek 
permanent  employment  and  of  children  who  have  at  any  time 
attended  the  Continuation  school.  The  department  of  voca- 
tional guidance  places  all  others  who  seek  its  assistance.  Many 
children  obtain  employment  without  recourse  to  either  agency. 

The  following  figures  compiled  at  my  request  by  the  certifi- 
cating office  show  how  placements  were  obtained  for  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1927: 


Procured  by  children  themselves    .     -.      .      .      .  3,158 

Procured  through  friends   1,037 

Procured  through  relatives   751 

Procured  through  Continuation  school  ....  696 

Procured  through  employment  agencies       .      .      .  250 

Procured  through  advertisements   250 

Procured  through  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance.  98 

Procured  through  Municipal  Employment  Agency    .  96 

Procured  through  teachers  in  school  88 

Procured  through  United  States  Free  Employment 

Agency   16 


As  a  remedy  for  the  present  situation  which,  except  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  can  have  no  justification  from  the  viewpoint  of 
school  administration.  I  recommend  a  division  of  employment 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  bureau.    The  creation  of 
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such  a  division  would  centralize  employment  in  one  office,  and 
remove  the  present  friction,  duplication  and  confusion. 

The  logical  place  for  quartering  the  employment  office  is 
where  the  children  are  obliged  to  go  to  obtain  working  certifi- 
cates, the  new  Continuation  school.  Employers  would  thus 
be  relieved  of  importunities  from  two  different  offices,  and  the 
resources  of  both  present  offices  could  be  pooled  for  greater 
efficiency. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  experiment  in  employment 
placement,  I  recommend  that  a  representative  of  the  Continua- 
tion school  and  a  representative  of  the  department  of  voca- 
tional guidance  be  assigned  to  the  Employment  Office.  I 
recommend,  also,  that  the  commercial  co-ordinator  be  assigned 
to  this  bureau  and  that  his  title  be  changed  to  that  of  employ- 
ment co-ordinator.  I  believe  that  the  present  duties  of  the 
commercial  co-ordinator  might  well  be  broadened  to  include 
contact  with  industry  as  well  as  with  commerce.  He  might 
well  be  expected  to  act  as  intermediary  between  school  and 
employer  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  compilation  of  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  employment  conditions  and  opportuni- 
ties and  for  the  disseminating  of  such  information  in  the 
schools. 

The  establishment  of  a  single  employment  office,  as  suggested, 
will  not  deprive  either  the  Continuation  school  or  the  depart- 
ment of  vocational  guidance  of  any  function  which  is  peculiarly 
and  distinctively  its  own.  Each  will  continue  to  guide  pupils 
to  the  type  of  employment  for  which  they  are  best  qualified. 
Each  will  continue  its  follow-up  and  statistical  work.  Each 
will  be  represented  in  the  proposed  office.  The  only  change 
recommended  is  that  the  actual  placing  of  pupils  in  employment 
shall  be  from  a  single  employment  office.  This  change  will  be 
a  benefit  to  both  the  Continuation  school  and  the  department 
of  vocational  guidance,  for  neither  is  primarily  concerned  with 
securing  positions  for  pupils. 

Continuation  School. 
Under  existing  law  the  Continuation  school  cannot  admit 
pupils  until  after  they  are  actually  in  employment.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  Continuation  school  is  to  keep  such  employed 
pupils  in  touch  with  school  work,  to  continue  the  education  of 
young  persons  that  they  may  become  better  qualified  for  their 
present  positions  or  for  some  other  more  satisfactory  employ- 
ment.   It  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  openings  for  children 
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under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  becoming  increasingly  smaller  and 
the  character  of  such  openings  progressively  less  desirable. 
The  best  work  of  the  Continuation  school  is  in  training  pupils 
to  qualify  for  better  positions  at  age  sixteen. 

Vocational  Guidance. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  department  of  vocational 
guidance  is  to  guide  pupils  in  the  selection  of  their  life  calling 
—  their  vocation. 

The  title  of  the  department  is  a  misnomer.  It  should  be 
department  of  guidance  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  guidance 
it  furnishes  pupils  is  more  often  educational  rather  than  voca- 
tional in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term.  The  department 
is  more  often  concerned  with  keeping  children  in  school  than 
with  sending  them  to  work.  It  takes  greater  pride  in  prevailing 
upon  parents  not  to  allow  their  children  to  accept  unsuitable 
employment  than  in  increasing  the  number  of  annual  place- 
ments. Its  best  work  is  done  in  counseling  children  as  to  their 
choice  of  high  schools,  and  their  election  of  courses  in  high 
school,  and  in  the  " follow-up"  of  such  children  in  their  high 
school  and  future  careers.  The  department  of  vocational 
guidance  is  under  my  direction.  I  am  keenly  interested  in  its 
welfare  and  success,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
my  idea  of  its  future  growth  and  development  in  a  separate 
report  to  be  submitted  for  your  consideration  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  single  employment  office 
would  prove  a  benefit  to  both  the  department  of  vocational 
guidance  and  the  Continuation  school  as  well  as  to  employers, 
parents,  and  the  school  system  as  a  whole.  It  should  be  estab- 
lished through  a  capitalization  of  the  valuable  experience  and 
information  of  both  the  Continuation  school  and  the  depart- 
ment of  vocational  guidance,  and  its  future  organization  will 
depend  upon  the  outcome  of  the  suggested  experiment  under- 
taken under  this  type  of  co-operative  effort. 

In  effect,  I  recommend  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  child 
accounting  to  embrace  the  department  of  attendance  with 
the  certificating  office,  the  department  of  educational  investi- 
gation and  measurement,  a  division  of  employment,  to  be 
quartered  in  the  new  Continuation  school,  with  representatives 
of  the  Continuation  school  and  vocational  guidance  together 
with  the  employment  co-ordinator,  and  with  facilities  for  educa- 
tional and  statistical  research  and  proper  publicity. 
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Such  a  reorganization  would  probably  necessitate  additional 
clerical  service.  It  would  also  call  for  the  appointment  of  a 
suitable  person  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  but  such  appointment 
might  well  await  the  result  of  a  year's  experiment  in  operation. 

The  benefit  to  the  school  system,  it  seems  to  me,  would  far 
outweigh  the  increased  cost  of  operation.  I  believe  that  a  year's 
trial  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  proposed  Bureau,  which 
under  proper  guidance  can  accomplish  much  that  is  needed  in 
our  school  system. 

School  Hygiene. 

The  department  of  school  hygiene  is  not  a  department 
assigned  to  me,  but  from  my  knowledge  of  its  inception  and 
development,  I  feel  impelled  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
certain  suggestions  for  its  reorganization.  It  would  seem 
desirable  that  all  matters  which  are  related  to  the  health  of 
school  children  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
department.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  hygiene  and  was  clearly  the  purpose  of  the 
School  Committee  which  organized  the  department,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Boston  has  departed  somewhat  from  the  original  scope  and 
aim  of  this  department,  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the 
health  of  pupils.  The  present  department  of  school  hygiene 
seems  to  be  concerned  chiefly  with  what  may  be  termed  health 
service,  medical  inspection  as  a  protection  against  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  immunization  against  such  diseases  and 
the  correction  of  remediable  physical  defects.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  separate  and  segregate  activities,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  a  health  purpose, —  yet  in  all  accredited 
proposals  for  the  reorganization  of  American  public  school 
programs,  health  is  recognized  as  the  first  objective  in  education 
and  as  the  basis  for  all  other  objectives. 

Courses  of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  physical  exercises, 
athletic  training,  special  classes  for  handicapped  children, 
nutrition,  sanitary,  and  other  experts  have  no  place  in  our 
system  except  insofar  as  they  contribute  to  the  conservation 
and  improvement  of  the  health  of  school  children. 

These  and  all  other  activities  and  agencies  which  are  intended 
to  establish  desirable  habits,  attitudes  and  knowledge  relative 
to  health,  should  be  under  the  direct  oversight  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  hygiene. 
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In  the  matter  of  physical  education,  Boston  has  established 
a  separate  department  charged  with  the  supervision  and  control 
of  physical  education,  military  drill,  athletics,  sports,  games, 
and  play  activities.  This  department  has  made  an  enviable 
record  of  achievement  under  its  present  director  and  works  in 
the  closest  co-operation  with  the  department  of  school  hygiene. 
Under  these  conditions,  I  hesitate  to  suggest  that  this  depart- 
ment be  made  subordinate  to  the  department  of  school  hygiene. 
The  policy  of  the  country  as  a  whole  seems  to  justify  the  main- 
tenance of  two  separate  departments. 

There'  seems  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why  classes  for 
handicapped  or  defective  children  should  not  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene. 
Nor  should  the  physical  aspects  of  health  alone  be  emphasized. 
Mental  health  is  equally  important.  Special  classes  for 
mentally  defective  children  should  not  be  separated  from  the 
department  of  school  hygiene.  A  psychological  expert  is 
just  as  necessary  as  a  cardiac  expert  or  an  orthopedic  expert. 
All  should  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  competent 
physician  in  the  person  of  the  director  of  school  hygiene, 
not  that  the  director  should  be  expected  to  possess  the  special- 
ized knowledge  of  the  various  experts  or  be  asked  to  supervise 
the  technique  of  instruction  in  special  classes.  He  should, 
however,  be  the  responsible  executive  head  of  the  entire  depart- 
ment. Any  other  type  of  administration  is  inefficient  and 
subversive  of  the  underlying  principles  of  health  education. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  for  your  consideration  the 
desirability  of  giving  the  department  of  school  hygiene  direc- 
tion and  coDtrol,  under  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  all  classes  of  children  who  are  handicapped  either  physically 
or  mentally. 

The  reorganization  proposed  could  be  effected  without 
change  of  personnel  or  rank,  and  without  additional  expense. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  DOWNEY. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICIAN 
LOUIS  J.  FISH. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith  sub- 
mit a  report  presenting  the  recapitulation  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  educational  record  cards  addressed  to  all  the 
permanently  appointed  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  This  report  was  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  themselves,  and  it  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L.  Gould. 
The  report  follows: 

PROFESSIONAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  BOSTON 
TEACHERS. 

'"The  surest  way  to  defeat  learning  is  to  place  it  in  charge  of  those 
whose  own  education  has  stopped." — Everett  Dean  Martin. 

The  changing  character  of  the  demands,  standards,  pro- 
cedures, principles,  contents,  and  methods  in  education  neces- 
sitates that  the  teacher's  preparation  be  a  continuous  progres- 
sion and  adjustment.  The  teacher  must  keep  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  newer  ideas  in  education  through  careful  reading 
of  educational  magazines,  attendance  at  educational  meetings, 
travel,  the  study  of  books  written  by  investigators  in  various 
lines,  or  actual  work  as  a  student  in  progressive  institutions. 
The  teacher  must  also  learn  how  to  apply  these  new  principles, 
and,  frequently,  be  able  to  make  modifications  of  new  features 
that  have  been  successful  elsewhere,  so  that  they  may  meet  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  working. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  changed  conception  of 
education  in  recent  years  is  the  development  of  a  professional 
attitude  on  the  part  of  a  very  large  number  of  those  in  the  voca- 
tion. As  the  teaching  body  becomes  increasingly  professional 
in  character,  more  and  more  weight  should  be  given  the  views 
of  teachers  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  professional  status 
and  work.    A  careful  consideration  of  the  opinion  of  teachers 
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relating  to  improvement  in  service  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
at  the  present  time,  and  particularly  the  views  of  those  who  are 
in  fact  professional  in  ability,  in  spirit,  and  in  breadth  of  view. 

As  a  result  of  this  professional  attitude,  there  is  the  ever- 
growing conviction  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  continuous 
student,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  completed 
one's  preparation  for  teaching.  Not  only  is  a  far  more  careful 
initial  preparation  required  of  teachers  today,  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  no  longer  can  teachers  be  said  to  have  completed  their 
training. 

The  teacher-training  institutions  have  responded  to  the  de- 
sire of  teachers  in  service  for  work  of  a  professional  nature  by 
a  rapid  development  of  courses  suited  to  this  purpose.  In  fact, 
these  institutions  have  been  important  factors  in  encouraging 
this  phase  of  teacher  training.  The  response  has  been  chiefly 
through  added  facilities  in  three  lines:  summer  schools,  exten- 
sion classes,  and  correspondence  courses. 

The  development  here  in  Boston  in  addition  to  intensive 
summer  courses  has  been  in  the  line  of  afternoon,  evening,  and 
Saturday  morning  courses  given  by  the  local  colleges  and  at  our 
own  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.-  Many  of  these 
institutions  offer  courses  that  deal  with  teaching  content  only, 
but  a  very  large  number  of  these  courses  deal  with  the  newer 
methods  of  instruction,  emphasizing  methods  as  well  as  con- 
tent. These  courses  generally  are  accepted  for  degree  credit 
and  many  of  our  teachers  secure  degrees  in  this  way. 

The  newer  conceptions  of  and  practices  in  education  have 
brought  about  these  entirely  new  methods.  Especially  during 
the  last  half-century  has  education  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term 
made  many  far-reaching  advances,  and  teachers  of  professional 
spirit,  even  those  merely  desirous  of  meeting  with  public  ap- 
proval, have  been  obliged  to  devote  energy  to  keeping  pace  with 
the  movements  within  their  profession.  This  has  necessitated 
the  constant  revision  of  teaching  methods  and  has  resulted  in  a 
careful  and  serious  search  for  information  pertaining  to  these 
methods. 

Acquisition  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  enormously  in  advance 
of  the  scientific  methods  for  imparting  it.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  belated  scientific  study  of  methods  in  educational  procedure. 
All  this  progress  which  is  relatively  recent  demands  a  revision 
of  previous  methodology  and  a  knowledge  of  the  newly  assimi- 
lated scientific  research. 
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The  aim  of  education  is  to  fit  for  life.  But  life  is  an  ever- 
changing  process,  and  the  means  and  methods  best  adapted  to 
prepare  for  this  ever-changing  process  must  also  be  mutable. 
Although  the  educational  means  may  lag  somewhat  behind 
the  changes,  and  are  often  strikingly  overdue,  yet  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  education  generally  reflect  the  changes  that 
are  going  on  in  life.  As  a  specific  illustration  of  these  changes 
we  find  that  the  " learning  aspect  from  the  child's  viewpoint" 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  "  teaching  aspect  from  the  instruc- 
tional viewpoint."  The  emphasis  is  now  placed  on  the  child 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  changed  accordingly. 

The  information  regarding  methods  in  education  has  thus 
been  embodied  in  courses  that  provide  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  not  only  for  better  teaching,  but  also  for  supervision 
and  administration.  Many  of  these  courses  enable  the  teacher 
to  have  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  school  life  and  educational  research. 

The  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  is  now,  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  years,  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  administration  of  city  school  systems. 
No  matter  what  the  initial  equipment  of  teachers  may  be, 
they  should  be  progressively  efficient  during  the  entire  period 
of  their  service.  This  means  that  they  should  not  grow  merely 
in  those  wTays  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  their  own 
individual  experience,  but  rather  that  they  should  profit  by  the 
experience  of  civilization  in  so  far  as  it  affects  their  own  work- 
Doctor  Burke,  in  his  Annual  Report,  1926,  shows  how 
Boston  has  solved  this  problem  of  constant  improvement  of 
the  teachers  in  the  service  : 

"As  a  means  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  improvement  to 
teachers  after  they  have  been  regularly  appointed  a  large 
number  and  variety  of  extension  courses  at  the  Teachers 
College  are  offered  free  of  charge  to  teachers  in  the  service 
of  the  city.  These  carry  with  them  credit  toward  the  college 
degrees,  for  certain  required  promotional  examinations,  and 
toward  rating  on  the  lists  for  promotion  within  the  service. 
Similar  credit  is  allowed  those  teachers  who  take  extension 
courses  with  the  regular  colleges  and  universities  anywhere 
in  the  country.  The  response  to  this  opportunity  has  been 
so  large  and  so  enthusiastic  as  to  speak  volumes  for  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  a  sure  sign  of 
improvement  and  progress  for  the  future." 
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Study  of  Professional  Equipment. 
At  the  request  of  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  seek  the  following  information. 
As  the  Superintendent  stated,  the  study  was  ''actuated  not 
by  curiosity,  but  by  a  desire  to  obtain  dependable  statistical 
data  that  would  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  professional  and 
personal  achievements  of  our  teachers." 

1.  The  professional  equipment  of  teachers. 

a.  Neither  normal  school  nor  college  graduates. 

b.  Normal  school  graduates. 

c.  College  graduates  with  bachelor's  degree. 

d.  College  graduates  with  master's  degree. 

e.  College  graduates  with  doctor's  degree. 

2.  The  professional  courses  that  teachers  had  taken  since 
permanent  appointment  and  courses  now  being  taken. 

3.  The  authorship  of  books  and  magazines. 

Professional  Equipment. 
Under  professional  equipment  it  was  desired  to  ascertain 
how  many  teachers  were  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  the  number  who  had  received  a  master's  degree  or  a 
doctor's  degree.  This  has  been  done  and  the  results  are  sub- 
mitted in  the  following  table: 

Table  No.  1. 

Teachers  College* : 

84 . 4  per  cent  are  college  graduates. 
49 . 0  per  cent  have  master's  degrees. 

4.4  per  cent  have  doctor's  degrees. 
15.6  per  cent  are  normal  school  graduates. 
00 . 0  per  cent  high  school  graduates  only. 
Latin  and  day  high  schools*: 

78 . 5  per  cent  are  college  graduates. 
31 .5  per  cent  have  master's  degrees. 

.5  per  cent  have  doctor's  degrees. 
20 . 3  per  cent  are  normal  school  graduates. 

3 . 2  per  cent  are  high  school  graduates  only,  with  some  higher 

training. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  schools* : 

8 . 3  per  cent  are  college  graduates. 

*  Note. —  The  percentage  in  some  cases  will  add  to  more  than  100,  because  some  teacheri 
are  normal  school  as  well  as  college  graduates,  and  many  have  received  their  master's 
degree.  The  per  cent  given  is  that  which  that  classi6cation  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  the  group. 
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2 . 7  per  cent  have  master's  degrees. 
94.3  per  cent  are  normal  school  graduates. 
1.6  per  cent  are  high  school  graduates  only,  with  some  higher 
training. 

Professional  Courses. 
As  part  of  the  information  requesting  the  number  of  courses 
that  had  been  taken  since  permanent  appointment  and  the 
number  of  courses  now  being  taken,  the  following  table  was 
prepared  from  information  submitted  by  the  teachers: 

Table  No.  2. 

Average  Number  of  Courses  Per  Teacher  Completed  Since 
Permanent  Appointment. 


Teachers  College  9.9  courses. 

Latin  and  day  high  schools   6.5  courses. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  schools    .      .       9.4  courses. 

Average  Number  of  Courses  Per  Teacher  Now  Being  Taken. 

Teachers  College  1.4  courses. 

Latin  and  day  high  schools  7  course. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  schools    .      .     1 .08  courses. 


Table  No.  3. 
Average  Number  of  Years  of  Tenure. 
The  medium  age  length  of  the  service  or  tenure  of  teachers  in 
Massachusetts  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  in  1904. 
The  average  tenure  is  now  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  in 


Boston. 

Teachers  College   17.5  years. 

Latin  and  day  high  schools     ....  13.5  years. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  schools    .      .  15.7  years. 


Authorship. 

In  accordance  with  the  Superintendent's  request,  the  author- 
ship of  our  teachers  was  ascertained  and  is  presented  in  the 


following  table : 

Table  No.  4. 

Teachers  College : 

Books  written  22 

Pamphlets  12 

Magazine  articles  61 
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Latin  and  day  high  schools: 

Books  written   98 

Pamphlets   59 

Magazine  articles   850 

Intermediate  and  elementary  schools : 

Books  written   67 

Pamphlets   92 

Magazine  articles   904 

Table  No.  5. 
Average  Age  of  Teachers. 

Teachers  College   43 . 8  years. 

Latin  and  day  high  schools     ....  42.4  years. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  schools  .  .  39 . 1  years. 
Average  age  of  all  teachers  in  the  Boston 

public  schools   40.4  years. 


The  average  age  of  the  teachers  given  in  Table  No.  5  might 
be  compared  with  the  average  number  of  years  of  tenure  as 
given  in  Table  No.  3.  From  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  age  of  the  teachers  at  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  is  43.8  years;  that  their  average  tenure 
is  17.5  years,  which  would  give  an  average  age  at  the  time  of 
appointment  of  26 . 3  years. 

Continuing  this  comparison  we  have  the  following  table : 


Table  No.  6. 


Average 
Age. 

Average 
Number  of 
Years  of 
Tenure. 

Average 
Age  at 
Time  of 
Appoint- 
ment. 

438 

17.5 

26.3 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools  

42.4 

13.5 

28.9 

Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools  

39.1 

15.7 

23.4 

40.4 

15.1 

25.3 

Professional  Courses. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  separate  academic  preparation  from 
professional  training.    It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  separation 
would  be  successful.    The  teacher  must  have  the  professional 
attitude  as  shown  by  her  professional  training,  and  know  con- 
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cretely  the  material  as  indicated  by  her  academic  preparation. 
Thus,  all  courses  were  included  under  one  classification. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  heard  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  courses  taken  by  some  teachers.  The  inference 
drawn  from  this  discussion  was  that  teachers  generally  were 
over-emphasizing  this  phase  of  school  work.  Some  principals 
felt  that  the  classroom  work  would  probably  suffer  because  of 
the  time  and  effort  consumed  in  the  preparation  necessary  for 
these  courses.  Others  thought  that  any  excess  in  this  direction 
endangered  the  good  work  the  teacher  might  be  doing. 

Consequently,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  con- 
ditions might  be  investigated  and,  if  necessary,  remedied. 
Already,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  had  limited  the  number 
of  courses  to  be  counted  for  credit  in  any  one  fiscal  year  to  ten 
and  in  any  one  school  year  to  six. 

Courses  Now  Being  Taej:n. 
Accordingly,  the  Educational  Record  Card  was  designed  to 
give  this  information.    The  results  are  submitted  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Table  No.  7. 


Number  of 

Number  of  Courses  Taken. 

Teachers 

Reporting. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1 

I5' 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

45 

14 

6 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

763 

178 

80 

30 

17 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2,810 

819 

416 

191 

102 

48 

25 

13 

6 

1 

Special  

376 

115 

58 

20 

8 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Total  

3,994 

1,126 

560 

245 

133 

60 

28 

17 

6 

2 

This  tabulation  shows  that  55  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are 
now  at  the  present  time  taking  courses.  They  average  any- 
where from  one  to  two  courses.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  taking  courses  take  one  course.  Fourteen  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  taking  courses  take  two  courses.  Very  few  take 
more  than  three  courses  and  many  of  these  undoubtedly  are 
taking  a  sabbatical  leave. 

Here  as  in  everything  else  pertaining  to  education  we  find 
extremes — everything  from  the  forward-looking  teacher  who  has 
a  fixed  plan  of  professional  growth,  to  the  other  extreme  where 
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the  teacher  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
improvement.  Fortunately  the  former  idea  is  gradually 
becoming  established  and  it  has  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  opportunities  offered. 

Courses  Taken. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  brought  out  the  fact  that 
since  permanent  appointment  the  teachers  of  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston  had  on  the  average  completed  9.9 
courses  and  that  the  average  number  of  years  of  tenure  was  17.5, 
averaging  a  little  better  than  half  a  course  a  year  during 
tenure.  In  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools  the  teachers  had 
completed  six  and  one-half  courses  in  an  average  tenure  of 
thirteen  and  one-half  years,  giving  an  average  of  a  little  less 
than  half  a  course  a  year.  In  the  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools  the  average  number  of  courses  since  permanent  appoint- 
ment was  9.4,  completed  over  an  average  number  of  fifteen 
years  of  tenure,  giving  an  average  of  about  two-thirds  of  a 
course  a  year. 

With  regard  to  courses  now  being  taken,  the  teachers  of 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  average  1.4. 

Teachers  of  Latin  and  day  high  schools  average  .7  of  a 
course,  and  the  intermediate  and  elementary  teachers  average 
1.08. 

New  Emphasis. 

This  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that  too  many  courses  are 
being  taken.  There  is  new  emphasis,  however,  unlike  former 
years,  since  courses  now  being  taken  are  generally  pursued 
with  the  idea  of  securing  college  credit.  In  former  years 
courses  were  taken  mainly  for  cultural  purposes,  or  for  pro- 
fessional satisfaction,  with  no  idea  of,  in  time,  securing  a 
college  degree.  For  the  most  part  courses  are  now  taken  with 
the  idea  of  securing  college  credit.  Formerly  the  per  cent 
of  courses  taken  without  college  degree  credit  was  30.6  per 
cent,  now  it  is  only  9.3  per  cent. 

Teachers  differ  widely  in  native  ability,  training,  special 
interests,  and  ambitions.  Therefore,  teachers  in  the  service 
do  not  require  nor  need  to  take  the  same  amount  and  kind  of 
additional  training.  In  the  planning  and  organizing  of  such 
additional  courses,  it  might  be  well  for  the  teachers  entering 
the  service  to  plan  their  future  training  with  the  supervisors 
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in  charge  of  their  major  subject.  This  training,  of  course, 
is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Fortunately  most 
teachers  co-operate  enthusiastically  with  any  training  require- 
ments made  for  betterment  and  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 

Proper  Planning. 

If  a  newly,  permanently  appointed  teacher  plans  her  courses 
with  foresight,  when  she  is  ready  for  advancement  she  will 
find  that  she  has  all  the  courses  necessary  for  the  points  required 
before  advancement.  Of  course,  this  planning  must  show 
foresight  and  should  be  made  after  due  deliberation  under 
the  guidance  of  the  department  in  which  she  seeks  advance- 
ment. This  foresight  and  planning  should  not  require  the 
taking  of  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one  school  year  and 
certainly  not  more  than  three  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  These 
courses  may  be  submitted  for  promotional  credits,  as  well  as 
for  degree  credit  in  the  college  where  they  are  taken. 

A  teacher  appointed  to  the  Boston  schools  who  immediately 
upon  appointment  begins  a  systematic  and  fixed  plan  of 
professional  growth  will  find  herself  fully  prepared  and  equipped 
for  advancement  as  the  opportunities  arise.  This  will  not 
necessitate  any  undue  burden  if  the  task  is  well  planned  and  if 
the  preparation  before  appointment  to  the  Boston  schools  was 
thorough  and  adequate.  It  will  simply  mean  a  normal  growth 
and  should  enhance  the  value  of  the  classroom  work  rather 
than  endanger  its  efficiency. 

If  the  amount  of  work  undertaken  is  reasonable  and  well 
planned,  the  preparation  required  should  not  be  such  as  to 
endanger  the  efficacy  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  This 
is  certainly  true  of  the  ambitious,  vigorous,  keen-minded 
teacher. 

Teachers  who  are  not  adequately  prepared  at  the  beginning 
of  their  period  of  service  have  a  handicap  to  overcome.  They 
should,  in  justice  to  that  portion  of  the  world's  work  which 
they  are  striving  to  do,  remedy  their  lack  of  sufficient  prep- 
aration, and  in  addition  keep  abreast  of  the  current  of  advance- 
ment in  educational  thought  and  practices  in  so  far  as  is 
possible. 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  this 
study  was  not  to  compel  anyone  to  take  college  courses.    It  is 
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for  each  teacher  to  decide  for  herself  whether  she  can  most 
pleasurably  and  profitably  employ  her  time  outside  of  school 
in  collegiate  work  or  not. 

The  teacher  who  is  not  strong  physically  should  be  especially 
careful  in  planning  all  these  courses.  It  often  happens  that  a 
teacher  who  is  not  particularly  robust  obtains  a  much  better 
result  through  a  careful  conservation  of  strength.  In  this 
instance  the  taking  of  courses  might  result  in  disaster  and 
should  be  avoided. 

Trained  Teachers. 

The  percentage  of  trained  teachers,  of  course,  is  a  variable 
quantity  in  different  states  and  even  in  different  localities. 
It  depends  a  great  deal  on  facilities  for  professional  training 
and  the  ability  to  retain  the  best  teachers  by  means  of  an 
adequate  salary.  In  1904  Massachusetts  had  46  per  cent 
of  professionally  trained  teachers.  The  percentage  had  almost 
doubled  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  1904.  Boston  has  now 
98.4  per  cent  of  professionally  trained  teachers. 

Every  teacher  in  the  City  of  Boston,  whatever  her  position , 
preparation,  and  abilities,  may  find  some  educational  oppor- 
tunities which  she  can  utilize  to  her  own  advantage  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  profession.  So  many  colleges  are  offering 
courses  in  various  lines  that  she  has  a  number  from  which  to 
make  her  selection.  The  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
Not  only  are  there  more  agencies,  but  these  agencies  are  better 
organized,  more  convenient,  and  in  general  more  efficient. 

The  desire  for  improvement  in  Boston  springs  from  the 
teachers  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  school  authorities 
have  always  helped  in  providing  the  proper  facilities.  Certain 
improvement  courses  have  been  required  for  promotional 
credit,  but  outside  of  these  courses  all  the  work  done  has  been 
voluntary.  Rewards  have  not  been  specified,  and  teachers 
have  entered  upon  the  work  for  their  own  development  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  because  this  work  evidently  satisfies 
their  professional  ideals. 

Investment  in  Professional  Growth. 
The  public  school  teachers  of  the  City  of  Boston  have  taken, 
since  their  permanent  appointment,  over  39,000  courses. 
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This,  if  each  course  is  given  a  moderate  average  cost  of  $20, 
means  a  voluntary  investment  of  nearly  $800,000  by  the  teachers 
themselves  from  their  earnings.  This  investment,  at  their 
own  expense,  does  not  include  other  expenses  of  travel,  time, 
both  in  class  and  in  preparation,  energy,  and  loss  of  recreation 
and  vacation.  There  is  no  other  group  of  public  or  private 
employees  in  this  city  working  for  municipal  or  private  con- 
cerns who  while  in  the  service  have  willingly  invested  so  much 
capital  solely  for  the  betterment  and  efficiency  of  their  work. 
This  investment  speaks  well  for  the  enthusiasm  and  pro- 
fessional pride  of  the  Boston  public  school  teachers. 

Initial  Teacher  Preparation. 

Superintendent  Burke,  in  his  Annual  Report  (1926),  makes 
clear  the  policy  of  the  Boston  public  schools  in  regard  to  stand- 
ards of  scholarship : 

"We  make  no  fetish  of  degrees.  We  believe  that  there  are 
essential  qualities  in  a  teacher  quite  apart  from  the  purely 
academic.  Nevertheless,  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  always 
has  been  and  always  should  be  considered  a  prerequisite  for 
teaching.  As  early  as  1888  college  graduation  became  an 
eligibility  requirement  for  our  high  school  first  grade  certificate, 
and  since  1900  a  diploma  from  a  college  or  a  university  has  been 
a  conditio  sine  qua  non  demanded  of  all  candidates  seeking  our 
high  school  IV  certificate.  Manifestly,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  may  reasonably  require  a  master's  degree  of  all  teachers 
applying  for  service  in  our  Teachers  College  or  in  our  high 
schools.  This  is  not  imposing  an  impossible  condition  upon 
prospective  teachers.  In  fact,  many  candidates  now  taking 
examination  for  our  most  important  certificates  are  already 
equipped  with  a  master's  degree  which  they  have  obtained  at 
one  of  the  excellent  graduate  schools  of  education  in  Boston 
or  its  vicinity.  Furthermore,  for  teachers  already  in  our  service, 
the  School  Committee  is  offering  an  opportunity  through 
summer  and  late  afternoon  courses  to  secure  not  only  a  bac- 
calaureate but  also  a  master's  degree." 

In  common  with  every  school  system,  Boston  is  making 
continued  efforts  to  provide  for  improvement  in  the  educational 
preparation  of  its  teachers.  An  appraisal  of  the  training  under- 
gone by  teachers  in  preparation  for  service  was  presented  in 
Table  No.  1. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  comparison  with  previous  years 
because  there  were  no  corresponding  tables.    There  was  a 
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large  mid-western  city  that  had  made  a  study  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  a  comparison  in  this  instance  was  possible  and 
follows : 

Table  No.  8. 

Elementary  School  Teachers. 


Boston. 
Per  cent. 

Mid-western 
City. 
Per  cent. 

8.3 

1.8 

Normal  school  graduates  

94.3 

53.55 

High  school  graduates  only,  with  some  higher  training  

1.6 

18.8 

Graduates,  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Educational  Record  Cards  revealed  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  Boston 
public  schools  are  graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  city,  including  the  supervisors,  are  graduates  of  our 
Teachers  College. 

Results  of  Study. 

This  study  was  made  to  ascertain  the  academic  preparation 
of  the  public  school  teachers  of  Boston.  It  was  one  method  of 
ascertaining  the  tangible  achievements  of  the  teachers.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  there  are  essential  qualities  in  a 
good  teacher  that  cannot  be  measured  by  any  such  method  as 
was  here  employed. 

The  emphasis  given  to  scholarship  and  professional  training 
—  usually  considered  most  important  in  the  success  of  a  teacher 
— ■  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  social  qualities.  And 
yet,  courses  for  teachers  are  organized  to  give  only  two  types 
of  training  —  academic  and  professional.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  here  that  the  necessity  for  developing  courses  in  social 
leadership  in  our  teacher-training  institutions  is  receiving 
careful  consideration. 

The  Educational  Record  Card  aimed  at  the  measurement  of 
tangible  achievements.  No  provisions  had  been  made  for 
travel,  private  reading  or  study,  courses  given,  tutoring,  social 
activities,  membership  in  organizations,  and  many  other  forms 
of  professional  and  educational  growth  too  numerous  to  list. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  uniform  data  to  decrease  as 
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much  as  possible  the  elements  of  variability,  and  the  form  was 
devised  mindful  of  these  considerations. 

As  unsatisfactory  as  the  method  may  have  been,  the  results 
were  most  satisfactory.  The  study  suggests  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  The  public  school  teachers  of  Boston  usually  undertake 
a  consistent  and  farsighted  plan  of  professional  improvement 
immediately  upon  appointment. 

2.  They  have  invested,  voluntarily,  over  $1,000,000  in 
bettering  their  academic  equipment  since  their  appointment. 

3.  The  constant  improvement  in  their  academic  and  pro- 
fessional preparation  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  better- 
ment of  classroom  instruction. 

4.  With  very  few  exceptions,  courses  have  been  under- 
taken with  moderation  and  with  a  true  sense  of  proportion. 
Xo  additional  regulations  are  necessary  at  present  to  limit  or 
increase  the  number  of  courses  to  be  taken. 

5.  The  standard  of  initial,  academic  preparation  for  the 
teacher  is  being  constantly  raised. 

6.  The  length  of  tenure  in  our  Boston  public  schools  would 
point  to  a  very  small  turnover. 

7.  The  surprisingly  large  number  of  authors  among  our 
teachers  would  indicate  an  enthusiasm  which  is  not  confined 
solely  to  the  classroom. 

8.  Boston  teachers  are  constantly  supplementing  their 
knowledge,  both  as  to  method  and  content,  by  taking  advantage 
of  post-graduate  or  extension  courses. 

9.  Almost  all  of  these  courses  are  being  taken  with  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  college  credit. 

10.  So  numerous  are  the  adjustments  required  by  new 
educational  methods  (due  to  the  varied  aims  and  adaptations  of 
present-day  education)  that  only  a  careful  study  of  these  new 
methods  will  suffice. 

11.  Efforts  to  create  new  and  better  teaching  methods, 
based  on  a  better  knowledge  of  learning  processes,  have  resulted 
in  a  constant  revision  of  our  teaching  methods.  The  progres- 
sive teacher  attempts  to  evaluate  the  old  methods  and  if  not 
satisfied  wisely  seeks  new  ones. 

12.  The  situation  in  Boston  in  regard  to  the  professional 
equipment  of  teachers  and  to  the  growth  of  the  teachers  in  the 
service  appears  to  be  satisfactory. 

13.  The  taking  of  these  courses  has  resulted  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  knowledge  and  skills.    Thus,  our  school  authorities 
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have  anticipated  the  new  demands  and  satisfied  the  special 
interests  of  the  teachers. 

14.  The  teachers  themselves  have  appreciated  the  improve- 
ment along  general  cultural  lines,  such  as  literature,  history, 
art,  music,  and  current  progress.  This  is  usually  shown  in  the 
selection  of  their  courses. 

15.  Very  often  teachers  have  pursued  courses  to  correct 
special  weaknesses  or  deficiencies  in  training  or  in  academic  prep- 
aration. Many  of  these  courses  were  taken  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  and  skill  along  the  line  of  their  daily  work.  This, 
of  course,  included  the  methods  used  and  affected  the  school 
work  directly. 

16.  The  teachers  of  Boston  have  not  waited  until  the 
school  authorities  have  forced  some  type  of  study  upon  them. 
They  have  voluntarily  sought  out  means  suited  to  their  needs 
and  interests. 

17.  In  selecting  methods  of  self-improvement  the  teachers, 
therefore,  have  been  guided  by  their  own  needs  and  interests. 

18.  The  Boston  school  authorities  have  offered  a  variety  of 
courses  and  have  made  every  effort  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 
The  nearby  colleges  have  afforded  educational  facilities  second 
to  none. 

19.  The  teacher  who  plans  her  career  wisely  and  who  works 
with  persistency  and  energy  Is  almost  always  sure  to  be  success- 
ful. Some  of  our  ablest  teachers  do  not  hold  a  degree,  but  the 
depth,  breadth,  and  accuracy  of  their  scholarship  far  surpasses 
even  the  ultimate  attainments  of  many  college  graduates. 
There  are  now  many  such  teachers,  however,  working  for  a 
college  degree  simply  for  the  contribution  it  will  make  to  their 
personal  satisfaction. 

20.  The  teachers  who  take  one  or  possibly  two  courses 
each  year,  leisurely  and  happily,  usually  bring  to  the  classroom 
a  freshness,  an  enthusiasm,  and  a  sense  of  progress  which  they 
might  not  possess  otherwise. 

21.  Teachers  entering  the  service  are  expected  to  meet 
certain  academic  and  professional  requirements.  Certain 
standards  have  also  been  set  for  promotion.  Beyond  that, 
the  school  authorities  have  never  felt  inclined  to  go.  This 
policy  has  not  been  changed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LOUIS  J.  FISH, 
Educational  Statistician. 
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In  School  Committee, 
Boston,  Decemberl9,  1927. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  schools  during  the  year  was  165,027;  the 
average  membership,  140,373;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance, 129.001.  The  total  registration  was  1,986  more  than  during  the 
school  year  next  preceding.  The  total  registration  was  distributed  as 
follows: 

Regular  day  schools  .  .  .  140,710 

Evening  schools  15,864 

Continuation  School   7,267 

Day  School  for  Immigrants    .      .      .      .  1,186 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Summer  Review  Schools  was 
7,584.  This  total  7,584  is  not  included  in  the  total  registration  because, 
with  few  exceptions,  these  pupils  were  registered  in  the  public  day  schools 
during  the  term  ending  June,  1927. 

The  high  and  Latin  schools  showed  an  increase  in  registration  of  139 
pupils.  The  registration  for  the  intermediate  ninth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  showed  a  total  registration  of  3,513,  making  a  new  total 
increase  in  high  and  Latin  schools  of  694.  The  elementary  grades  (exclu- 
sive of  the  ninth)  showed  a  decrease  of  406  pupils.  The  Continuation 
School  showed  an  increase  of  582  pupils,  and  the  special  schools  an  increase 
of  118.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  showed  an  increase 
of  44  pupils;  kindergartens  showed  an  increase  of  629  pupils;  evening 
schools  showed  an  increase  of  393  pupils;  and  the  Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants showed  a  decrease  of  68  pupils. 

The  average  number  belonging  in  all  day  schools  was  127,158,  an  increase 
of  1,369. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers,  including  the  members 
of  the  supervising  staff,  in  the  employ  of  the  city  June  30,  1927,  was  4,260-+- 
129  more  than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
Teachers  College  had  10  additional  teachers,  the  day  high  and  Latin 
schools  had  58  additional;  the  day  elementary  schools,  47  additional; 
the  kindergartens,  13  less.  Of  this  number,  4,260  —  808  were  men  and 
3,452  women.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  The  Teachers 
College  was  16;  in  the  day  high  and  Latin  schools,  25;  in  the  grades,  39; 
and  in  the  kindergartens,  29. 
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The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  were  as 
follows: 


Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes  

Hospital  Classes,  including  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston 
Sanatorium,  and  Long  Island  Hospital  Schools;  also 
classes  conducted  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
Prendergast  Preventorium,  and  Robert  Breck  Brigham 
Hospital  

Open-air  Classes  

Mechanic  Arts  Classes  

Special  Classes  

Special  English  Classes  

Speech  Improvement  Classes  (stammerers)  (14  centers)  

Ungraded  Classes  

Fort  Strong  


Number 
Belonging. 


Summer  Review  Schools  were  opened  June  30  and  were  continued  in 
session  six  days  per  week,  up  to  and  including  August  16,  1927.  There 
was  one  summer  review  high  school  conducted  in  the  English  High  School- 
house.  There  were  two  summer  review  intermediate  schools  and  ten 
summer  review  elementary  schools. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public  school 
grade  in  all  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past  six  years,  based  on  the 
daily  average  number  belonging: 


School  Yeah. 

1921-22. 

1922=23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Public  schools. .  .. 
Parochial  schools. 

118,970 
26,030 

121,161 
26,034 

123,086 
26,522 

12.5,115 
27,213 

125,789 
28,013 

127,158 
28.552 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 


AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  SCHOOL  YEARS  1922-23  TO 
1926-27. 


Day  Schools. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  Grades  

Kindergartens  

Special  Schools  >  

407 
20,615 
90,761 
8,095 
1,283 

487 
20,637 
92,464 
8,223 
1,275 

653 
21,355 
93,105 
8,612- 
1,390 

724 
21,278 
93,466 
8,801 
1,520 

772 
21,347 
94,470 
9,041 
1,528 

Totals  

Increase  over  previous  years. . 

121,161 
2,191 

J  23,086 
1,925 

125,115 
2,029 

125,789 
674 

127,158 
1,369 

ENROLMENT  OF  JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

Day  Schools.          j  1923. 

1924.     |  1925. 

1 

1926. 

1927. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  Grades  

Special  Schools  

406 
19,071 
90,751 
8,803 
1 ,059 

487 
19,370 
92,237 
8,910 
1,144 

651 
20,097 
92,656 
9,147 
1,199 

689 
20,020 
93,260 
9,452 
1,284 

771 

20,339 
94,671 
9,348 
1,290 

120,091 

122,148 

123,750 

124,705 

126,419 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  

High  and  Latin  

11,958 
53,851 
5,493 
790 

788 
11,419 
49,831 
5,350 
1,230 

788 
23,377 
103,682 
10,843 
2,020 

Elementary  Grades  

72,092 

68,618 

140,710 
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SUMMARY. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927. 
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The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

788 

772 

754 

98 

23,377 

21,347 

19,984 

94 

94  470 

88  279 

93 

10,843 

9,041 

7,368 

81 

Totals  

138,690 

125,630 

116,385 

93 

2,020 

1,528 

1,410 

92 

All  day  schools  (except  the  Continuation 

School  and  Day  School  for  Immigrants), 

140,710 

127,158 

117,795 

93 

7,070 

3,958 

3,101 

78 

7,321 

3,901 

3,180 

82 

Boston  Trade  School  (Evening  Classes) .... 

1,473 

728 

541 

74 

Totals  

15,864 

8,587 

6,822 

79 

Continuation  School  

7,267 

4,055 

3,933 

97 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

1,186 

573 

451 

79 

Total  of  all  Day  and  Evening  Schools, 

165,027 

140,373 

129,001 

92 

STATISTICS. 
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DAY  SCHOOLS. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927. 


Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  

788 

1,505 
1,030 
888 
1,025 

1,766 

1,915 
959 
2,941 
2,286 
1,245 
900 
1,090 
1,271 
1,769 
1,847 
940 

772 

772 

1,480 
941 
857 
919 

1,609 

1,826 
926 
2,570 
2,041 
1,172 
758 
985 
1,157 
1,513 
1,750 
843 

754 

754 

1,426 
906 
793 

858 

1,468 

1,685 
868 
2,378 
1,904 
1,122 
698 
930 
1,098 
1,438 
1,613 
799 

18 

54 
35 
64 
61 

141 

141 

58 
192 
137 
50 
60 
55 
59 
75 
137 
44 

98 

96 
96 
93 
93 

91 

92 
93 
93 
93 
96 
92 
94 
95 
95 
92 
95 

High  and  Latin: 

1,480 

1,426 

Girls'  Latin  

941 
447 

423 

906 
416 

393 

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High 

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Boys .  . 

410 

496 

1,609 

377 
465 

1,468 

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Girls  

1,826 
496 

1,685 
466 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

430 
2,570 

402 
2,378 

Girls'  High  

2,041 

1,904 

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
Hyde  Park  High  

1,172 

1,122 

758 
498 
797 

698 
470 
754 

487 
360 
1,513 

460 
344 
1,438 

Memorial  High  

1,750 
509 

1,613 
480 

South  Boston  High  

334 

319 

Totals,  High  and  Latin  .... 

23,377 

10,861 

10,486 

21,347 

10,199 

9,785 

19,984 

1,363 

94 

Grand  Totals  ^ . . . 

24,165 

10,861 

11,258 

22,119 

10,199 

10,539 

20,738 

1,381 

94 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

1,609 

698 

715 

1,413 

662 

670 

1,332 

81 

94 

Agassi  z  

769 

646 

90 

736 

606 

80 

686 

50 

93 

2,574 

1,149 

1,121 

2,270 

1,075 

1,043 

2,118 

152 

93 

Bigelow  

1,038 

915 

156 

1,071 

876 

144 

1,020 

51 

95 

Bl ackinton-John 

Cheverus  

1,712 

852 

772 

1,624 

808 

721 

1,529 

95 

94 

1,028 

240 

767 

1,007 

219 

716 

935 

72 

93 

995 

282 

599 

881 

262 

565 

827 

54 

94 

1,241 

568 

523 

1,091 

533 

487 

1,020 

71 

93 

Charles  Sumner  

1,092 

512 

497 

1,009 

478 

459 

937 

72 

93 

Christopher  Gibson  

1,209 

560 

615 

1,175 

520 

567 

1,087 

88 

93 

Dearborn  

1,908 

925 

748 

1,673 

869 

701 

1,570 

103 

94 

Dillaway  

1,376 

259 

853 

1,112 

240 

796 

1,036 

76 

93 

Donald  McKay  

1,048 

471 

429 

900 

459 

414 

873 

27 

97 

Dudley  

1,193 

898 

235 

1,133 

841 

214 

1,055 

78 

93 

Dwight  

1,049 

580 

205 

785 

551 

185 

736 

49 

94 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. .  . 

1,361 

642 

677 

1,319 

592 

622 

1,214 

105 

92 

Edward  Everett  

1,776 

808 

771 

1,579 

763 

723 

1,486 

93 

94 

Elihu  Greenwood  

1,557 

731 

711 

J  ,442 

686 

665 

1,351 

91 

94 

Eliot  

2,137 

1,606 

521 

2,127 

1,551 

505 

2,056 

71 

97 

1,195 

626 

548 

1,174 

582 

505 

1,087 

87' 

93 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

978 

488 

522 

1,010 

459 

488 

947 

63 

94 

Everett  

1,102 

229 

674 

903 

214 

636 

850 

53 

94 

863 

402 

373 

775 

381 

351 

732 

43 

94 

1,014 

272 

653 

925 

252 

615 

867 

58 

94 

Frank  V.  Thompson. .  . 

1,313 

633 

666 

1,299 

586 

613 

1,199 

100 

92 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln .  .  . 

665 

509 

98 

607 

482 

90 

572 

35 

94 

Gaston  

953 

157 

814 

971 

145 

773 

918 

53 

95 

Gilbert  Stuart  

852 

426 

359 

785 

399 

335 

734 

51 

94 

G  rover  Cleveland  

682 

306 

356 

662 

292 

331 

623 

39 

94 

1,876 

344 

1,285 

1,629 

328 

1,237 

1 ,565 

64 

96 

Harvard-Frothingham, 

1,443 

594 

561 

1,155 

560 

520 

1,080 

75 

94 

Henry  Grew  

.  1,236 

561 

535 

1,096 

531 

507 

1,038 

58 

95 

Henry  L.  Higginson.  .  . 

996 

493 

494 

987 

446 

447 

893 

94 

90 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

1,130 

572 

554 

1,126 

531 

514 

1,045 

81 

93 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1,983 

1,104 

704 

1,808 

1,033 

652 

1,685 

123 

93 

Hyde  

879 

170 

528 

698 

153 

496 

649 

49 

93 

Jefferson-Comins  

1,591 

710 

702 

1,412 

676 

666 

1,342 

70 

95 

John  A.  Andrew  

1,203 

608 

505 

1,113 

579 

473 

1,052 

61 

95 

John  Marshall  

1,594 

787 

668 

1,455 

727 

611 

1,338 

117 

92 

John  Winthrop  

1,876 

879 

820 

1,699 

796 

748 

1,544 

155 

91 
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School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registraion. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

1,235 

522 

566 

1,088 

492 

524 

1,016 

72 

93 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

1,198 

614 

535 

1,149 

567 

494 

1,061 

88 

92 

Lawrence  

952 

628 

154 

782 

604 

145 

749 

33 

96 

1,115 

464 

498 

962 

426 

452 

878 

84 

91 

Longfellow  

1,409 

684 

682 

1,366 

625 

619 

1,244 

]22 

91 

Lowell  

1,130 

541 

545 

1,086 

513 

515 

1,028 

58 

95 

774 

335 

338 

673 

314 

316 

630 

43 

94 

Mary  Hemenway  

1,974 

896 

959 

1,855 

839 

893 

1,732 

123 

93 

Mather  

2,406 

1,156 

1,075 

2,231 

1,084 

1,001 

2,085 

146 

93 

Michelangelo  

891 

430 

375 

805 

417 

362 

779 

26 

97 

765 

321 

304 

625 

306 

287 

593 

32 

95 

Norcross  

1,216 

207 

852 

1,059 

194 

802 

996 

63 

94 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry . . . 

793 

351 

351 

702 

332 

328 

660 

42 

94 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

1,064 

464 

524 

988 

434 

490 

924 

64 

94 

Phillips  Brooks  

1,759 

832 

811 

1,643 

757 

737 

1,494 

149 

91 

Prescott  

889 

377 

355 

732 

354 

329 

683 

49 

93 

1,407 

564 

559 

1,123 

519 

515 

1,034 

89 

92 

Quincy  

1,082 

684 

249 

933 

651 

233 

884 

49 

95 

Rice  

1,193 

588 

423 

1,011 

558 

399 

957 

54 

95 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. . .  . 

1,953 

912 

835 

1,747 

857 

782 

1,639 

108 

94 

Robert  Treat  Paine  

911 

443 

430 

873 

400 

386 

786 

87 

90 

Roger  Wolcott  

2,239 

971 

966 

1,937 

875 

866 

1,741 

196 

90 

Samuel  Adams  

2,673 

1,228 

1,181 

2,409 

1,170 

1,115 

2,285 

124 

95 

Sherwin  

1,030 

744 

187 

931 

699 

172 

871 

60 

94 

Shurtleff  

1,110 

249 

792 

1,041 

230 

732 

962 

79 

92 

Theodore  Lyman  

1,313 

676 

566 

1,242 

640 

536 

1,176 

66 

95 

Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  . 

1 ,599 

703 

728 

1,431 

653 

674 

1,327 

104 

93 

Thomas  Gardner  

1,620 

762 

726 

1,488 

726 

689 

1,415 

73 

95 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

1,037 

720 

163 

883 

685 

153 

838 

45 

95 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

1,298 

600 

594 

1,194 

567 

561 

1,128 

66 

94 

Warren-Bunker  Hill. .  . 

1,862 

853 

817 

1,670 

797 

764 

1,561 

109 

93 

Washington  

1,153 

491 

525 

1,016 

455 

485 

940 

76 

93 

Washington  Allston .  .  . 

1,487 

682 

625 

1,307 

637 

576 

1,213 

94 

93 

Washington  Irving .... 

849 

441 

459 

900 

423 

437 

860 

40 

96 

Wells  

1,670 

543 

935 

1,478 

503 

873 

1,376 

102 

93 

Wendell  Phillips  

959 

931 

78 

1,009 

875 

71 

946 

63 

94 

William  E.  Endicott. .  . 

1,570 

767 

740 

1,507 

692 

665 

1,357 

150 

90 

William  E.  Russell.  .  .  . 

986 

457 

456 

913 

431 

428 

859 

54 

94 

William  L.  Garrison.  .  . 

1,015 

560 

485 

1,045 

506 

438 

944 

101 

90 

Totals  

103,682 

48,603 

45,867 

94,470 

45,550 

42,729 

88,279 

6,191 

93 

11 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

61 

29 

21 

50 

21 

16 

37 

13 

74 

52 

21 

24 

45 

15 

19 

34 

11 

76 

332 

120 

138 

258 

93 

105 

198 

60 

77 

89 

39 

35 

74 

33 

28 

61 

13 

82 

196 

84 

88 

172 

70 

72 

142 

30 

82 

157 

60 

61 

121 

48 

47 

95 

26 

7S 

146 

64 

65 

129 

51 

53 

104 

25 

81 

188 

69 

61 

130 

58 

51 

109 

21 

84 

196 

85 

93 

178 

68 

74 

142 

36 

80 

79 

39 

35 

74 

32 

27 

59 

15 

80 

173 

68 

54 

122 

51 

42 

93 

29 

76 

161 

77 

72 

149 

64 

60 

124 

25 

83 

144 

65 

59 

124 

56 

50 

106 

18 

85 

64 

32 

23 

55 

26 

J9 

45 

10 

82 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

135 

58 

71 

129 

46 

57 

103 

26 

80 

177 

65 

63 

128 

53 

50 

103 

25 

80 

205 

81 

79 

160 

66 

63 

129 

31 

81 

Eliot  

183 

72 

69 

141 

65 

60 

125 

16 

89 

143 

66 

67 

133 

54 

54 

108 

25 

81 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

95 

40 

40 

80 

36 

35 

71 

9 

89 

63 

26 

22 

48 

21 

18 

39 

9 

81 

110 

43 

49 

92 

38 

42 

80 

12 

87 

125 

49 

50 

99 

41 

41 

82 

17 

83 

85 

44 

25 

69 

37 

21 

58 

11 

84 

70 

36 

30 

66 

30 

24 

54 

12 

82 

Gilbert  Stuart  

138 

58 

48 

106 

45 

38 

83 

23 

78 

Hancock   

401 

158 

159 

317 

142 

141 

283 

34 

89 

201 

85 

67 

152 

74 

57 

131 

21 

86 

157 

62 

53 

115 

51 

43 

94 

21 

82 

247 

110 

94 

204 

88 

76 

164 

40 

80 

150 

68 

71 

139 

56 

59 

115 

24 

83 

Hujrh  O'Brien  

176 

76 

69 

145 

61 

57 

118 

27 

81 

Hyde  

110 

38 

48 

86 

31 

40 

71 

15 

83 

167 

76 

70 

146 

61 

58 

119 

27 

82 

76 

29 

29 

58 

25 

25 

50 

8 

86 

STATISTICS . 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927 - 


Concluded. 


School  Districts. 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

o 
C 

J 

o 

a 

«a 

< 

o  § 

3! 

z< 
& 

—  "3 

go 

■ 
1 

5 

Total. 

Boys. 

to 
— 

"3 
a 

tl 

ea 

> 

1  < 

203 

95 

91 

186 

77 

71 

148 

38 

79 

156 

78 

70 

148 

60 

54 

114 

34 

77 

96 

41 

36 

77 

34 

30 

64 

13 

83 

65 

21 

22 

43 

17 

17 

34 

9 

79 

206 

98 

82 

ISO 

72 

64 

136 

44 

75 

144 

76 

63 

139 

65 

53 

118 

21 

85 

61 

58 

119 

51 

47 

98 

21 

82 

J  83 

83 

71 

154 

64 

52 

116 

38 

75 

295 

111 

112 

223 

98 

98 

196 

27 

78 

»» 

/  o 

29 

31 

60 

25 

26 

51 

9 

85 

126 

46 

46 

92 

37 

37 

74 

18 

80 

60 

24 

29 

53 

20 

24 

44 

9 

,  83 

222 

97 

100 

197 

74 

77 

151 

46 

77 

84 

34 

29 

63 

24 

22 

46 

17 

73 

93 

45 

40 

85 

31 

29 

60 

25 

7) 

169 

79 

81 

160 

68 

68 

136 

24 

85 

53 

21 

18 

39 

18 

14 

32 

7 

82 

203 

84 

80 

164 

70 

65 

135 

29 

82 

133 

50 

65 

115 

37 

51 

88 

27 

77 

298 

133 

132 

265 

109 

107 

216 

49 

82 

371 

161 

168 

329 

126 

132 

258 

71 

75 

121 

46 

46 

92 

40 

40 

80 

12 

87 

141 

70 

64 

134 

59 

52 

111 

23 

82 

202 

73 

75 

148 

62 

63 

125 

23 

84 

84 

38 

36 

74 

31 

31 

62 

12 

84 

171 

84 

•  68 

152 

70 

57 

127 

25 

84 

84 

46 

37 

83 

38 

31 

69 

14 

83 

177 

75 

73 

148 

65 

63 

128 

20 

87 

218 

97 

84 

181  i 

80 

67 

147 

34 

81 

140 

49 

60 

109 

41 

47 

88 

21 

81 

295 

125 

118 

243  ' 

100 

95 

195 

48 

80 

61 

24 

17 

« 

21 

14 

35 

6 

85 

295 

120 

130 

250 

94 

104 

198 

52 

79 

126 

49 

67 

116 

38 

55 

93 

23 

81 

93 

52 

33 

85 

40 

26 

66 

19 

78 

0,843 

4,607 

4,434 

9,041  ; 

3,763 

3,605 

7,368 

1,673 

81 

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Julia  Ward  Howe. . , 

Lawrence  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway. . . 

Mather  

Minot  

X or cross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quinoy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman. . . 
Theodore  Roosevelt . 

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Warren-Bunker  Hill. 
Washington  Allston. 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips.... 
William  E.  Endicott 
William  E.  Russell.. 
William  L.  Garrison 

Totals  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927. 


Schools. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance, 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Horace  Mann  School .  .  . 

Boston  Clerical  School .  . 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School  

146 
475 

76 
642 
681 

71 

70 
360 

141 

360 

70 

495 
462 

66 

58 
476 

63 
330 

129 
330 

58 
476 
417 

12 

30 

12 
19 
45 

92 
92 

83 
96 
90 

70 

495 

Boston  Trade  School. .. . 
Trade  School  for  Girls.  . 

462 

417 

Totals   

2,020 

636 

892 

1,528 

600 

810 

1,410 

118 

92 

►  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Total  Registration  by  Departments,  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1927. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Day. 


Department. 

Complete 
Enrollment. 

Original 
Enrollment. 

Evening. 

Automobile  mechanics  

114 

114 

132 

Electrical  

118 

118 

166 

88 

88 

210 

20 

20 

29 

62 

62 

138 

Printing  

84 

84 

62 

34 

34 

109 

Woodworking  

131 

131 

191 

Bricklaying  

95 

153 
37 
82 
69 

Paperhanging  

651 

651 

1,473 

STATISTICS. 
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TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Department. 

Day. 

Extension. 

Total. 

Dressmaking  

392 

42 

434 

Millinery  

136 

28 

164 

133 

28 

161 

66 

25 

91 

■  Totals  

727 

123 

850 

Summer  Term.  1927 

Total  registration  

174 

Average  number  belonging  .... 

158 

Average  attendance  

134 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

85 

Average  daily  number  of  teachers  .  - 

12 

Part-time  extension: 

Number  enrolled  

5 

Hours  of  attendance  

.  195 

16  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTI 


Teachers 
College. 

Grades 

4  Years  and 
Under. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

All  Grades  

Females 

- 

Total   

High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Post-Graduate  Course  \ 

Girls  . 

Fourth- Year  Group  < 

Boys. . . 

Girls 

Third- Year  Group  I 

Girls 

V.    Class  Latin  Schools  I 

VI.    Class  Latin  Schools  j 



Inter- 
mediate. 

Ninth  Grade  j 

Bo^ 

Elementary  Schools. 

Eighth  Grade  j 

: 

Sixth  Grade  ( 

2 
1 

95 
110 
2,031 
2,211 
2,179 
2,033 
689 
524 
98 
78 
18 
9 
122 
60 

15 
1,82 
2,10 
2,22 
1,97 
89 
65 
17 
10 
2 

3 
2 
16 
6 

Fifth  Grade  1 

Girls 

2 
2 
70 
95 
2,210 
2,362 
2,068 
1,854 
527 
403 
6 
7 
50 
27 

9,683 

Girls 
Boys.  .  . 

1 

2 

102 
111 
2,780 
2,779 
2,376 
2,127 
2 
7 
4 
6 

10,297 

Third  Grade  j 

Boys.  .  . 

5 
7 
75 
118 
3,868 
3,723 
4 
1 
2 

Second  Grade  j 

Girls 
Boys. . . 

First  Grade  j 

Boys. . . 
Girls. . . 
Boys . . . 
Girls... 
Boys. . . 

142 
184 
1 
2 

Girls 

Totals  

329 

7,803 

10,260 

10,493 

I 

STATISTICS. 
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0  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE,  OCTOBER  1,  1926. 


10  Years. 

11  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

16  Years. 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years 
and  Over. 

Totals. 

28 

137 

246 

206 

11^ 

50 

780 

28 

137 

246 

206 

113 

50 

780 

6 
9 
2 

36 
26 
3 
8 

829 
758 
451 
290 
134 
90 
35 
22 

52 
21 
2 
2 

323 
201 
108 
66 
20 
17 
3 
2 

29 
5 
2 

7 

12 

142 
62 
9 
10 
2,139 
2,186 
2,564 
2,609 
3,454 
3,328 
2,824 
2,411 
129 
104 
202 
126 

1 

5 
10 
95 
174 
1,169 
1,207 
1,097 
952 
8 
3 
3 
5 

90 
148 
872 
1,140 
1,371 
1,449 
550 
447 

793 
1,020 
1,005 
923 
623 
453 
165 
98 

75 
34 
18 
7 
2 
5 
1 
1 

17 
10 
3 
4 

7 
5 
4 
2 
1 

2 

6 
3 

125 
99 
904 
824 
39 
31 
12 
3 

9 
6 
67 
63 
76 
56 
67 
51 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

6 
10 
108 
60 

4 

12 

5 

1 

17 

185 

397 

2,046 

4,728 

6,073 

5,097 

2,682 

817 

179 

45 

32 

22,299 

4 
1 

66 
78 

513 
730 

630 
735 

280  . 
239 

62 
59 

14 
14 

4 

5 

1,573 
1,861 

5 

144 

1,243 

1,365 

519 

121 

28 

9 

3,434 

4 
2 
88 
98 
1,612 
1,872 
2,069 
1,878 
1,090 
795 
249 
194 
47 
24 
12 
4 
30 
19 
153 
73 

117 

129 
1,428 
1,641 
1,900 
1,978 
1,003 
838 
420 
287 
70 
34 
8 
8 

1,304 
1,435 
1,782 
1,892 
1,278 
955 
526 
383 
133 
94 
15 
20 
4 
2 
3 
1 
11 
11 
160 
74 

1,626 
1,698 
1,191 
1,026 
606 
431 
213 
106 
55 
49 
5 
5 
1 
2 
4 
1 
6 
4 
114 
67 

959 
842 
595 
439 
270 
197 
79 
37 
13 
19 

417 
309 
197 
122 
103 
58 
29 
11 
13 
3 
2 

92 
58 
41 
21 
21 
9 
3 
1 
3 
1 

21 
8 
4 
2 

3 
5 
3 

4,543 
4,486 
5,329 
5,243 
5,892 
5,623 
5,843 
5,472 
6,058 
5,528 
5,730 
5,419 
5,843 
5,417 
7,058 
6,536 
149 
104 
1,082 
530 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
2 

26 
11 
177 
79 

4 
5 
89 
39 

3 
3 
44 
33 

2 
4 
6 
4 

1 

1 

10,313 

10,154 

10,083 

7,210 

3,594 

1,347 

266 

40 

14 

91,885 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


s 

cc 

CO 

CO 

IE 

Grades. 

H 

h 

c3 

M 
ei 

h 

c3 

C3 

oi 

o  1 

o 

CD 
t* 

CP 

fH 

09 

^  1 

l» 

rs 

00 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

A  11  f  <  A  _ 

I 

Boys . . . 
Girls. 

3,516 
3,439 

942 
891 

60 
46 

1 

Totals  

6,955 

1,833 

106 

1 

Special  Schools. 

Boys. . . 

2 
4 
3 

7 

Horace  Mann  School  | 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Boys . . . 

5 
2 

5 
3 

Girls 

1 

Girls 

Boston  Trade  School  

Boston  Clerical  School  

Girls..  . 

Totals  

I 

9,637 

7 

10,410 

8 

9,692 

9 

10,270 

IS 

10, 5 0* 

Totals,  All  Day  Schools  

7,284 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE,  OCTOBER  1,  1926.— Concluded. 


10  Yoars. 

1 1  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

16  Years. 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years 
and  Over. 

Totals. 

4,519 
4,377 

8,896 

5 
9 
5 

8 
12 
4 

7 

5 
8 

11 
4 
10 

18 
7 
7 

115 
154 
1 

302 
9,989 

8 
6 
9 

252 
185 
7 

4 
6 
4 

108 
128 

33 

68 
67 
72 
565 
598 
414 

1 

3 
50 
64 
125 

6 
24 
38 
144 

13 
10 
72 

2 

1 
1 

6 

18 

26 

43 
10,542 

19 

10,349 

24 
10,368 

20 
10,644 

467 
&8,406 

283 
5,795 

243 
3,130 

212 
1,298 

95 
480 

28 
186 

8 
90 

1,784 
129,078 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


January  31 


The  Teachers 
College  of  the 

City  of  Boston. 
(Excluding 

Head  Master.) 


High  and  Latin. 

(Excluding 
Head  Masters.) 


Elementary. 


Grades. 
(Excluding 
Principals.) 


18 

.8 

26 

4 

48 

0 

28.5 

1904  

19 

.3 

26 

5 

48 

3 

27.1 

1905  

19 

.9 

27 

3 

48 

4 

28.5 

1906  

20 

.3 

27 

4 

48 

2 

28.1 

1907  

17 

.0 

26 

9 

47 

9 

26.8 

1908  

16 

4 

26 

9 

47 

1 

27.4 

1909  

14 

0 

29 

2 

45 

6 

25.7 

1910  

15 

6 

27 

5 

43 

6 

25.6 

1910-11  

16 

0 

28 

9 

42 

2 

23.4 

1911-12  

16 

1 

28 

8 

40 

3 

25.9 

1012-13  

14 

0 

27 

8 

42 

7 

25.4 

1913-14  

13 

4 

29 

4 

43 

4 

25.6 

1914-15  

15 

4 

31 

2 

42 

9 

27.4 

1915-16  

19 

0 

30 

8 

42 

4 

27.5 

1916-17  

19 

6 

30 

3 

41 

4 

23.9 

1917-18  

16 

3 

28 

1 

40 

9 

25.5 

1918-19  

15 

3 

26 

7 

40 

1 

25.4 

1919-20  

14 

7 

27 

6 

41 

2 

26.1 

1920-21  

16 

4 

28 

8 

42 

4 

26.9 

1921-22  

16 

7 

30 

41 

8 

27.1 

1922-23  

18 

5 

28 

7 

41 

0 

26.5 

1923-24  

19 

4 

27 

6 

40 

9 

26.6 

1924-25  

18 

1 

27 

4 

40 

3 

27.5 

1925-26  

17 

6 

26 

0 

39 

6 

27.5 

1926-27*  

16 

4 

25 

0 

39 

3 

29.1 

*  The  average  number  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  1926-27  was:  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  47;  Latin  and  high,  857;  elementary  grades,  2,405;  kinder- 
gartens, 311. 
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GRADUATES. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  DAY 
HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
June,  1927. 


School. 

Degrees. 

Diplomas. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  

82 

180 

262 

Day  High  and  Latin. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Memorial  High  School  (Girls)  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

South  Boston  High  


Boys. 
141 


42 
15 
230 


63 
590 


269 


02 


228 
62 


Girls. 


107 

90 
46 


352 
104 


504 


183 


187 
361 


109 


Totals,  Day  High  and  Latin. 


1,771 


2,132 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

(In  some  cases  with  diplomas  and  some  without.) 
June,  1927. 


District. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


District. 


Boys. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blaekinton-John  Cheverus.  .  . 

Bowditch  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  


Frank    V.    Thompson  Inter- 
mediate. 


Franklin  

Frederic  W .  Lincoln  

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate, 

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Horace  Mann  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate, 

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  


83 
75 
103 
82 
72 


72 


157 
105 
80 
39 
71 
68 


36 
230 


52 


34 
117 
54 
50 
91 
116 


62 
47 
65 

185 
54 

138 


87 


104 


69 
98 

103 
60 
97 

139 


45 
86 
73 
57 
36 
232 

52 


84 
33 
119 
53 
52 
74 


70 
36 
77 
187 


128 


170 
75 

207 
82 

141 
98 

175 

140 
97 

296 

105 
80 
84 

157 

141 
57 
72 

462 

57 
52 
84 
67 
236 
107 
102 
165 
185 
11 
80 
132 
83 
142 
372 
54 
266 


Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Michelangelo  Intermediate . 

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate. 


Prescott  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  


Theodore     Roosevelt  Inter- 
mediate. 


Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Irving  Inter- 


Washington 
mediate. 


William  E.  Russell. 


Totals. 


Summary. 
The  Teachers  College . 

Boston  Clerical  

Day  High  and  Latin. 
Day  Elementary  


Totalsf. 


56 
35 
76 
81 
118 
32 


36 
161 

41 

95 
66 
71 
86 
89 
58 


120 

54 
65 
82 

177 
65 

157 

60 


4,309  4,263 


*1,771 
4,309 


6,080 


*  In  addition,  76  boys  completed  five-year  industrial  course. 

t  In  addition,  491  pupils  finished  the  eighth  grade  because  of  work  done  in  the  summer  review  schools  (set 

page  32). 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 


(Graduates,  September,  1927.) 
(As  a  Result  of  Summer  Review  School  Work.) 


OCHOOL  OR  .DISTRICT. 

oys. 

Girls. 

c 

Total ' 

I 

Sf*  Wrt /IT     CWt  T^TQTRTPT 

oys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Brighton  High  

4 

2 

6 

Franklin  

5 

5 

Dorchester  High  for  Boys, 
Dorchester  High  for  Girls, 

4 

4 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

English  High  

33 

33 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

3 

1 

4 

Girls'  High  

10 

10 

4 

2 

6 

High    School    of  Corn- 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Mather  

1 

1 

2 

Jamaica  Plain  High  

3 

3 

6 

Oliver  H.  Perry  

3 

3 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

5 

5 

8 

1 

9 

3 

3 

Phillips  Brooks  

1 

4 

5 

51 

21 

72 

Agassiz  

2 

2 

Prescott  

Prince  

1 

1 

1 
1 

Bennett  

2 

2 

Rice  

2 

2 

Blackinton-John  Cheve- 
rus  

1 

1 

2 

2 

Thomas  Gardner  

4 

3 

7 

Bowditch  

6 

6 

Thomas  NT.  Hart  

5 

5 

Christopher  Gibson  

1 

1 

William  E.  Russell  

3 

3 

2 

2 

Totals  

51 

33 

 84 

Dillaway  

1 

1 

Edward  Everett  

2 

2 

Summary. 

High  

51 

21 

72 

Elihu  Greenwood  

3 

3 

Elementary  

51 

33 

84 

1 

1 

Totals  

102 

54 

156 

1 

1 

\ 
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SUMMER   REVIEW   INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 

September,  1927. 


Name  of  School. 


Intermediate. 

Lewis  /  

Oliver  W.  Holmes.  .  .  . 


Elementary. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

Bigelow  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  Park  

Sarah  Greenwood. .  .  . 

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt .  . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Wells  


Totals. 


70 


90 
161 


113 

42 


491 


223 
218 


156 
67 


43 


57 
112 
34 
70 


980 


136 
100 
207 

84 
181 

74 

80 
151 

88 
127 

1,228 


119 
81 

202 
66 

169 
92 
97 

120 
91 

111 

1,148 


91 

75 
187 

39 
144 
104 

71 
109 

72 
154 

1,046 
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SUMMER   REVIEW   INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED. 

September,  1927. 


Name  of  School. 


Intermediate. 

Lewis  

Oliver  W.  Holmes.  .  .  . 

Elementary. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Bigelow  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  Park  

Sarah  Greenwood  , 

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Wells  .  


Totals . 


26 


26 


10 


177 


10 


98 


19 


12 


78 
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TEACHERS. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  JUNE  30,  1927. 


Number  of  Schools. 


Schools. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

TheTeachers  College  of  theCity  of  Boston, 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  

1 
16 
179 
2  227 
*  6 

13 
432 
172 

34 
430 
2,350 
3  312 
326 

47 
862 
2,522 
•  312 
517 

Special  

191 

Totals  

808 

3,452 

4,260 

1  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

2  Includes  sixty-eight  kindergartens  established  on  double-session  basis. 

3  One  hundred  and  twelve  of  these  teachers  served  two  sessions  so  that  the  kinder- 
gartens were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  424  teachers. 

4  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School,  Boston 
Trade  School,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  Continuation  School.  The  number  of  teachers 
given  includes  the  teachers  of  the  special  schools,  and  all  general  supervisors  and 
directors. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
June  30,  1927. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Head  Master  

1 

1 

1 

f  8 

8 

*9 

9 

Junior  Masters  

2 

2 

1 

1 

20 

20 

1 

1 

Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Education  

1 

Totals  

12 

32 

44 

*  Excludes  one  first  assistant,  who  is  also  Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
t  Excludes  one  master,  who  is  assigned  Principal  of  the  Model  School. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

June  30,  1927. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

15 

59 

1 

16 

59 
34 
12 
270 
302 
10 
24 
5 
29 
9 
92 

34 

Masters  

12 
270 

Junior  Masters  

302 

Instructors,  Special  Branches  

10 

Assistant  Instructors,  Special  Branches  

24 

5 
29 

Co-operative  Instructors  

9 
60 

Junior  Assistants  

32 

Totals  

432 

430 

862 

SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1927. 

Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Masters  

62 
95 

16 

78 
95 
215 
4 
104 
457 
1,531 
38 

Master's  Assistant  

215 
4 
104 
446 
1,528 
37 

Masters'  Assistants,  Special  Classes  

Assistants,  Intermediate  

11 

3 
1 

Assistants,  Elementary  

Totals  

172 

2,350 

2,522 

Kindergartens: 

157 
155 

157 

155 

Totals  

172 

2,662 

2,834 

36 
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v  SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  30,  1927. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Boston  Clerical  School 

10 

15 

Horace  Mann  School 

16 

16 

Day  Industrial  Schools: 

36 

36 

Boston  Trade  School  

34 

34 

122 

122 

Department  of  Manual  Arts 

95 

51 

146 

Music  Department  

9 

12 

21 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Director  of  Evening  Schools  

1 

1 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  1 

1 

1 

Continuation  School  

24 

24 

48 

Department    of    Educational    Investigation  and 
Measurement  

2 

1 

3 

Board  of  Examiners  

2 

1 

3 

Director  of  Kindergartens  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

3 

3 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

>  3 

3 

Speech  Improvement  Classes  

12 

9 

12 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes  

9 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Department  of  Physical  Education  

12 

2 

14 

Director  of  School  Hygiene  

1 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

5 

9 

14 

191 

326 

517 

>  In  additionthere  were  twenty-two  special  assistants. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUPERVISORS. 

Nurses  (including  supervising  nurse)   60 

School  Physicians  (including  Supervisor  of  Nutrition  Classes)  62 

Chief  Attendance  Officer   1 

Attendance  Officers   32 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors   1 

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   1 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Summary  of  Statistics  —  School  Year  1926-1927. 


chools. 

eachers. 

Total  Registration. 

is 

<d 

6 

m 

a « 

w 
3 

a 

*o 

3  C 

c3 

o 

oj 

u 

d> 

<x>  3 
£  v 

al 

ll 

•age 

Cent 

tJ 

a 

u 

£ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

03  <D 

> 

< 

Per 

•< 

High  School  

2 

48 

1,323 

498 

1,821 

961 

765 

196 

80 

Commercial  High 

Schools  

8 

118 

1,795 

3,454 

5,249 

2,997 

2,336 

661 

78 

Elementary  Schools. . 

16 

225 

3,096 

4,225 

7,321 

3,901 

3,180 

721 

82 

Boston  Trade  School* 

1 

44 

1,473 

1,473 

728 

541 

187 

74 

Totals  

27 

435 

7,687 

8,177 

15,864 

8,587 

6,822 

1,765 

79 

*  Includes  three  branches. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1926-1927. 


u  • 

Total  Registration. 

JD 

09 

M 

Schools. 

H^M 

lane 

q3 
o 

lane 

03  — i 

u  o 

if! 

a>  c 

M  » 
03  J? 

e 

V 

O 

u 
c 
a 

iber 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

%< 
< 

Per* 

< 

£5 

High  Schools: 

1,117 

497 

1,614 

862 

689 

173 

SO 

93 

206 

1 

207 

99 

76 

23 

77 

75 

Totals  

1,323 

498 

1,821 

961 

765 

196 

80 

Commercial       H  i  g  h 

Schools: 

94 

195 

289 

141 

99 

42 

70 

75 

Char  lest  own  

175 

196 

371 

232 

190 

42 

82 

75 

Dorchester  

493 

681 

1,174 

643 

483 

160 

75 

75 

220 

285 

505 

326 

271 

55 

S3 

75 

726 

726 

423 

334 

89 

79 

75 

Hyde  Park  

92 

162 

254 

144 

115 

29 

80 

75 

443 

875 

1,318 

708 

536 

172 

76 

75 

South  Boston  

278 

334 

612 

380 

308 

72 

81 

74 

Totals  

1,795 

3,454 

5,249 

2,997 

2,336 

661 

78 

75 

Grand  total  

3,118 

3,952 

7,070 

3,958 

3,101 

857 

78 

STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1926-1927  —  Concluded. 


02 

u 

<o 

Xi 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

age  Numb 
longing. 

ige 

tendance. 

o 
<j 

bii  v 

nt  of 
ndance. 

2r  of  Nig 

Per  Ce 
Atte 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

U  <o 
< 

< 

Aver: 
Ab 

Num 

Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. . . 

Hyde  Park  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  . 

Washington  

Washington  Irving .... 

Totals  

Trade  Schools. 
(Evening  Classes.) 

Boston  Trade  

Apprenticeship  Classes . 

Brighton  Branch  

East  Boston  Branch . . . 

Hyde  Park  Branch  

Totals  


J  92 

8 

252 
228 

79 
387 
455 

88 
105 
122 
153 
111 
300 
105 
422 

89 


3,096 


190 
244 

329 
251 
307 
79 
539 
230 
108 
227 
301 
200 
285 
216 
210 
509 


4,225 


382 
252 
581 
479 
386 
466 
994 
318 
213 
349 
454 
311 
585 
321 
632 
598 


7,321 


215 
135 
316 
244 
167 
264 
500 
158 
117 
191 
275 
176 
343 
142 
397 
261 


3,901 


177 
106 
259 
197 
131 
208 
422 
128 
96 
163 
229 
135 
284 
110 
338 
197 


3,180 


721 


82 


833 
437 
35 
78 
90 


1,473 


833 
437 
35 
78 
90 


403 
212 
25 
36 
52 


1,473 


728 


308 
144 
20 
29 
40 


541 


187 


76 


74 
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Totals  for  each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

•SltUO  T 

5,24< 
1,82] 

7,07( 

7,070 

•sarBiua^ 

3,454 
498 

3,952 

1,795 
1,323 

3,118 

35  Years 
and  Over. 

'SarBUiaj 

CM  X 
O  CM 

CO 

CM  CO 

X 

Over  25  and 
Under  35 
Years. 

•sarBuiajj 

CM  ^ 

t- 

X 

CM 

o 

CO 

s  s 

o 

CM 

co 

Over  21  and 
Under  25 
Years. 

co 
I-( 

co 

CO 

1,057 

•sarBj\[ 

X  CO 
-H  CM 
CM  CM 

■<c" 
«* 

20 

Years. 

CM  S 
CM  * 

CO 
CO 

CO 

§ 

CM  00 

© 

CM 

19 

Years. 

CO 

>* 

I- 

CO  CO 

o 

co  • 

18 

Years. 

X  OS 

t>. 

CO 

1,123 

CM 

CO  iH 

to 
o 

■Q 

17 

Years. 

S  S 

~~ X 

»o 

1,275 

co  t 

CO  X 
CO 

3 

16 

Years. 

T«  O 

g  * 

1,113 

co  co 

CM  X 
CO  -I 

15 

Years. 

co  r- 
o 

CM 

210| 

l 

§ 

CO 

•sapjj\[ 

35  CO 

© 

X 

14 

Years. 

•8oiBtuaj 

iO  ,-t 

CO 

CO 

CO 

O  X 

X 

Subjects. 

Commerc  ial  Subjects  *. . .  . 
Other  Subjects  +  

Totals  

Total  number  of  pupils 

i 

o  _ 

S.2 
§  £ 
&5 


U  Ceo 
C--CM 
<D-0© 

to  cu« 

o  «-  . 

4>  — 


COO 

^  03  co 
3  H  cj 
"3  <u  03 

>-i  t-1 
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Eh 
O  « 


O  Ci  CO 
CO     Tf  oo 

H    25  00 


o  « 
o 


s  s 


«o 


Q 

1/2 

<^  co- 
ws «  « 

<S  W  <! 
(U  Q  W 
H 

5a 


-  «  « 

03  S  H 

o 


2  < 


Tt<      CO      CN      >0      <N  O  00 

i-t      lO  00  r-.  00 

r-l  .-H        rH  CM 


<*<     co  to  i-h 


■<*      lO      CO      ©  00 


TO      1*5      1Q      1-4  ' 
CN      tH  i— 1  i— i     10  CN 


i-h     CN  CO 


2^ 


•sajBuia^ 


•sajBuia^ 


<N      i-l  <M 


Q    H  < 


M    O  Q 
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NO. 


13. 


Each 

BJECT. 

1,058 
396 
19 

LS  FOR 
OR  Su 

1,473 

TOTA] 

Grade 

1,058 
396 
19 

1,473 

EARS 
DVER. 

LO 

a 

»o  o 

>o 

CN 

CN 

25  AND 

:r  35 

O 

as  Q  W 

X  <M 
CN 

O 

CO 

CO 

•<  <N  • 

CO 

—  S  K 

<s  H  <: 

CO 

-  -  a 

a 

£P 

H        ®  W 

-<  CN 

OS 

co 

CO 

to 

©  K 

CO 

N  a 

>H 

—I  IN 

00 

C-l 
CO 

05 

CO 
,— ( 

a 

•sap?]^ 

MOW 

CO 

CO 

•sajBuiajr 

;  i 

OS 

>* 

a 

3 

5:3 

•SajBUiaj 

00 

U5 

H 

Is 

oo  co 

CO 

00 
lO 

si 

C5 
CN 

H 
>* 

•sajup^ 

r 

oo  «o 

CN 

Ci 
CN 

*ch  age  

Subjects. 

r  of  pupils  of  e: 

u 

C 

S 

I 
— 

6 

C 

Theory  

a 

c 
E- 

Total  numbc 

STATISTICS. 


a  Q  w 
O 


S5 1/5 
—  «  K 


•saiBiua^ 


O  iC 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO 


13. 


« a. 

o  S> 

o 

2o 


m  « 
«  « 
<  > 

Q 


•sajBuiaj 


&5 


•sajBuia^ 


•sajBuiaj 


•S9[BIM 


•sa[Buia^j 


X  50 


rvi  ft 


12  02 


13  M 
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.     EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1926-1927  —  Extension  of  Term. 


u 

CO 

Total  Registration. 

age  Numbt 
longing. 

C 

be 

Elementary 
Schools. 

age 

tendan 

6 

c 
a>  d 

M  o> 
o3  cn 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendant 

ber  of  ! 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

U  o> 
< 

< 

Aver 
Ab 

Num 

118 

90 

208 

161 

152 

9 

94 

15 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

School  Year  1926-1927. 


of 

ir  Teachers. 

Total  Registration. 

age  Number 
longing. 

Attendance. 

Absence. 

6 

"5  3 

Number 
Reguli 

93 
Ml 

CD 
M> 
OS 

6^ 

Ph 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

u  a> 
< 

Aver; 

Aver; 

*  3 

267 

919 

1,186 

573 

451 

122 

79 

*  Not  including  special  assistants. 
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DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

School  Year  1926-1927. 


School. 

Total 
Registra- 
tion. 

Females. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Attendance. 

Average  Absence.  j 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  of  Sessions. 

Ellen  H.  Richards  

35 

34 

30 

4 

88 

78 

32 

28 

4 

88 

124 

50 

31 

26 

5 

58 

102 

John  L.  Motlev  

35 

25 

22 

3 

88 

58 

Little  Em'ly  

53 

42 

35 

7 

83 

105 

Longfellow  

24 

18 

16 

2 

89 

62 

Richard  C.  Humphreys  

25 

14 

12 

2 

86 

5S 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

27 

16 

13 

3 

SI 

59 

16 

15 

14 

1 

93 

55 

22 

17 

15 

2 

88 

61 

Washington  Irving  

6 

5 

5 

100 

10 

Totals  

339 

249 

216 

33 

86 

772 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

School  Year  1926-1927. 


■ 

9 

it 
o 

h 

C 

d 

pS 
a 

Total 

Registration. 

9 

C 

c 

Classes. 

« 

3  si 

C 

9 

55  .a 

21 

3  s 
^  si 

•age 

§ 

c 
it 
c: 

C  = 

=  ~ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

< 

Avei 

8 
> 
< 

Compulsory  Classes  

45.4 

4,042 

3,225 

7,267 

4,055 

3,933 

122 

97 
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SUMMER  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

1927. 


c 

6, 

_o 

o 

la 

da 

U 

d 

s3 

« 

Name  of  School. 

al 

egisti 

m  a 
2  z 

-  — 

Cent 
ttend 

< 

< 

1,261 

754 

589 

78 

27 

Eliot  

1,904 

1,513 

1,400 

92 

49 

842 

660 

592 

90 

20 

Rice  

1,205 

613 

522 

85 

18 

Theodore  Lyman  

3,066 

1,512 

1,307 

86 

47 

Totals  

8,278 

5,052 

4,410 

87 

161 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

1927. 


d 

o 

Name  of  School. 

.2 

c3 

on 

_  3 

cS  O 

01 

t~ 

o 

c  — 

&c  g 
a  t 

c  2 
»S 

tli 

~  is  ea 

i.  c 

-2 

(a 

|< 

E-i 

■< 

High  

1,016 

965 

933 

97 

41 

Intermediate: 

401 

373 

358 

96 

14 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

588 

561 

539 

96 

19 

Total  

989 

934 

897 

96 

33 

Elementary: 

Abraham  Lincoln  

829 

771 

753 

98 

24 

442 

391 

381 

97 

12 

Hugh  O'Brien  

705 

668 

645 

97 

21 

Hyde  Park  

372 

348 

338 

97 

11 

Sarah  Greenwood  

551 

519 

504 

97 

16 

Shurtleff  

407 

386 

377 

98 

13 

530 

500 

486 

97 

16 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

703 

635 

619 

97 

20 

Warren  

455 

388 

365 

94 

13 

Wells  

504 

462 

450 

97 

15 

Total  

5,498 

5,068 

4,918 

97 

161 

Grand  total  

7,503 

6,967 

6,748 

97 

235 
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LONG    ISLAND  HOSPITAL  SUMMER  REVIEW  CLASS.—  1927. 


tion. 

to 
u 

6 

^  o  . 

Name  of  School. 

Total 
Registra 

Average 
Member; 

Average 
Attendai 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendar 

Average  Ds 
Number 
Teachers 

Long  Island  Hospital  Summer  Review 
Class  

36 

36 

36 

100 

1 

Totals  

36 

36 

36 

100 

1 

CITY  HOSPITAL  SUMMER  REVIEW 

CLASS.—  1927. 

c 

n 

A 

a; 

>i 

Name  of  School. 

Total 

Registratii 

Average 
Membersh 

Average 
Attendanc 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendanc 

Average  Dai 
Number  o 
Teachers. 

City  Hospital  Summer  Review  Class.  .  .  . 

45 

45 

45 

100 

1 

Totals  

45 

45 

45 

100 

1 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Number  of  Teachers  School  Year  1926-1927. 


Seasons. 

First 

Assistants. 

Assistants. 

Sand  Garden 
Assistants. 

Supervisors. 

Play  Teachers. 

Totals. 

1926. 

Fall  (September  20  to  October  29) : 

Men  

3 

3 

85 

30 

50 

4 

60 

229 

Totals  

85 

30 

50 

7 

60 

232 

1927. 

Spring  (March  21  to  July  1): 

Men  

3 

3 

100 

80 

50 

4 

95 

329 

Totals  

100 

80 

50 

7 

95 

332 

Summer  (July  1  to  July  9  and  August  22  to 
September  10): 

110 

55 

75 

5 

245 

Totals  

110 

55 

75 

5 

245 

Summer  (July  11  to  August  20): 

118 

60 

90 

4 

272 

Totals  

118 

60 

90 

4 

272 

STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 


School  Year  Ending  June  3,  1927. 


Grade  of 
School. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Number  of 
Portables 
(Wood) . 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Drill  Halls 

and 
G  y  m  n  <i  s  1 3,  • 

Construction  of 
schoolhouses. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 
City  of  Boston, 

High  and  Latin.  . 

Elementary  

*2 
21 
264 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
18 
84 

i 

14 

2 
21 
217 

2 

23 
192 

47 

Boston  Clerical 
School  

Boston  Trade 
School'.  

2 

1 
1 

2 

Trade  School  for 
Girls  

Horace  Mann 
School  

Continuation 
School  

Totals  

293 

217 

108 

15 

47 

246 

*  Includes  one  elementary  building  (Patrick  A  Collins  Building)  used  jointly  by 
Teachers  College  and  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  following 
rented  quarters:  High  schools,  3;  elementary  schools,  10;  the  Continuation  School,  868 
Washington  street,  and  Day  School  for  Immigrants  at  48  Boylston  street.  Classes  were 
also  conducted  at  Fort  Strong  (Long  Island),  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Sanatorium, 
Long  Island  Hospital  School,  Prendergast  Preventorium  and  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  *—  SEASON  OF  1926-1927. 

Number  of  School  Centers  maintained  by  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools    ....  12 

Number  of  buildings  other  than  School  Centers  occupied  by 
" Non-School  Center"  f  groups  and  ''Additional  Use"  % 
organizations   88 

Total  number  of  buildings  occupied   100 

Total  number  of  different  openings  of  schoolhouses  after 

school  hours  3,078 


School  Center  and  Other  Buildings. 


Total 
Attendance. 


School  Center  Buildings. 
Other  Buildings  


478,310 
244,483 


Grand  Total. 


'22,793 


School  Center  and  Other  Buildings 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance. 


School  Center  Buildings. 
Other  Buildings  


468 
118 


*  Figures  from  May  15,  1926,  to  June  28,  1927. 

t  Occupancy  charges  met  by  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 
X  Occupancy  charges  met  by  the  organizations  occupying  accommodations. 


NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  GROUPS,  1926-1927. 

Total  number  of  different  Teacher,  Pupil,  etc.,  groups  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   43 

Total  number  of  different  Community  Activities  groups  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools    .      .      .      ...  31 

Total  number  of  different  Boy  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  school 
buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools   30 

Total  number  of  different  Day  School  Mother's  Clubs  meeting  in 
school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  .      .      ...  29 

Total  number  of  different  Home  and  School  Associations  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   •  .    •  2^ 

Total  number  of  different  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Associations 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  11 

Total  number  of  different  Girl  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  school 
buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools   H 

Total  number  of  different  District  Improvement  Associations 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   6 


STATISTICS. 
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Total  number  of  different  American  Legion  Posts  meeting  in 
school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   .  4 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Election  Commissioners 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   1 

Total  number  of  different  Civil  Service  Commissions  meeting  in 
school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   1 

Total   195 

ADDITIONAL  USE  GROUPS,  1926-1927. 

Total  number  of  different  Political  Rallies  held  in  school  buildings  ' 

paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service  charges        .      .  52 

Total  number  of  different  Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations 
using  school  buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other 
service  charges   34 

Total  number  of  different  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Organiza- 
tions using  school  buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and 
other  service  charges   34 

Total  number  of  different  Educational  Groups  using  school 
buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service 
charges   27 

Total  number  of  different  Civil  Service  Commissions  using  school 
buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service 
charges   1 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Bar  Examiners  using  school 
buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service 
charges   1 

Total      .      .      .      .      .      .      ,     ..      .      .      .      .  149 
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ATTENDANCE  —  SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS  - 

-  1926-1927. 

Total 
Attendance. 

Brighton  High  School  Center: 

17,816 
1,790 
2,075 

Total    

21,681 

Charlestown  High  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

25,313 
1,336 
2,6/2 

Total  

29,321 

Dorchester  High  School  Center: 

Independent  Groups  

43,559 
5,593 
1,750 

Total  

50,902 

East  Boston  School  Center  (Joseph  H.  Barnes  School) : 
School  Center  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

48,722 
2,737 
769 

Total  '  

52,228 

English  High  School  Center: 
Affiliated  Groups  

14,565 
1,800 
300 

Total  

16,665 

Fenway  School  Center  (.Teachers  College) : 

Independent  Groups  

21,801 
5,880 
2,028 

Total  

29,709 

Michelangelo  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups  

40,891 
1,089 
700 

Total  

42,680 

Roxbury  School  Center  (High  School  of  Practical  Arts): 

51,826 
10,265 
6,188 

Total  

68,279 

Sarah  Greenwood  School  Center: 

46,530 
6,150 
5,607 

Total      

58,287 

South  Boston  High  School  Center: 

34,203 
2,732 
4,409 

Total  

41,344 
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ATTENDANCE  —  SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS  —  1926-1927. 


Total 

Attendance. 

Washington  Irving  School  Center: 

9,267 

4,913 

Independent  Groups  

  8,655 

Total  

22,835 

William  Blackstone  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups  

37,016 

Affiliated  Groups  

3,663 

Independent  Groups  

  3,700 

Total  

.44,379 

Grand  Total  

478,310 

NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  GROUPS  —  1926-1927. 

Total 

Number  of 

Average 

Attendance. 

Meetings. 

Attendance. 

63,401 

122 

519 

2.    Boy  Scouts  

29,481 

655 

45 

3.    Home  and  School  Associations .... 

21,972 

189 

116 

4.    Community  Activities  

15,888 

276 

57 

5.    Girl  Scouts  

10,884 

184 

59 

6.    Day  School  Mothers'  Clubs  

8,514 

200 

42 

7.    Alumni  and  Alumnae  Meetings  

4,437 

22 

201 

8.    District  Improvement  Associations, 

3,697 

34 

108 

1,640 

5 

328 

10.    Board  of  Election  Commissioners' 

400 

.2 

200 

11.    Civil  Service  Examinations  

388 

3 

129 

Total  

160,722 

ADDITIONAL  USE  GROUPS 

—  1926-1927. 

Total 

Number  of 

Average 

Attendance. 

Meetings. 

Attendance. 

1.    Benevolent  and  Charitable  Groups, 

23,576 

79 

298 

2.    Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations, 

18,124 

77 

235 

18,111 

141 

128 

4.    Political  Rallies  

16,337 

52 

314 

5.    Civil  Service  Examinations  

6,513 

14 

465 

1,120 

2 

560 

Total  

83,781 

STATISTICS. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  MINORS. 
October  1,  1926. 


Group. 

Enrollment  of  Pupils. 

5  TO  7  YEARS. 

7  TO  14  YEARS. 

14  TO  16  YEARS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Private  schools  

Business  schools   

10,908 
95 

10,489 
110 

36,767 
215 

34,672 
400 

11,579 
'120 

11,075 
140 
16 
20 
1,581 

139 
6 

Schools  outside  of  Boston. . . 

Parochial  Institutions  

Institutions  for  educational 
and  custodial  purposes. .  . 

Physically  or  mentally  de- 
fective children  not  en- 
rolled in  any  school. 

17 

3,053 

70 
9 

17 

3,395 

110 

4 

124 
9,148 

509 
27 

70 
11,273 

426 
25 

38 
998 

233 
9 

Grand  totals  

14,152. 

14,125 

6,790 

46,866 

12,977 

12,977 

Illiterate  minors  

<16  to  21  years.) 
628  442 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  School  Committee,  July  11,  1927. 
Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  "  Character  Educa- 
tion in  Secondary  Schools,  Report  of  Head  Masters'  Association," 
is  hereby  adopted,  and  that  ten  thousand  (10,000)  copies  be 
printed  as  a  school  document. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


"There  is  no  success  without  honor;  no  happiness  without 
a  clear  conscience;  no  use  in  living  at  all,  if  only  for  one's  self. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  make  a  fortune  but  it  is  necessary 
that  you  become  a  fair-dealing,  honorable,  useful  citizen,  radiating 
goodness  and  cheerfulness  wherever  jrou  go,  and  making  your 
life  a  blessing/' 
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FOREWORD 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  submit  certain  principles  and 
illustrative  material  of  practical  value  in  shaping  and  conduct- 
ing a  program  of  character  education  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Boston.  The  Association  has  endeavored  to  prepare  a  sug- 
gestive, workable  plan  of  procedure.  It  includes  the  factors 
involved  in  the  proper  conduct  of  this  important  work  of  develop- 
ing right  attitudes  in  the  youth  of  our  city,  and  is  an  attempt  to 
formulate  a  plan  by  which  specific  worthwhile  qualities  of  char- 
acter may  be  developed  through  definite  life  situations. 

The  development  in  the  individual  pupil  of  a  good  character 
which  shall  rightly  shape  and  control  his  conduct  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  throughout  his  later  life,  is  an  educational  task  of 
no  mean  order.  No  plan,  however  well  conceived  and  organized, 
will,  of  itself,  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  successful 
achievement  of  our  great  objective  can  be  secured  only  through 
the  loyal,  painstaking,  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  every 
teacher.  The  teacher  must  make  all  the  life  of  the  school,  the 
teaching  of  every  subject,  the  dealing  with  all  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  school,  count  for  good 
moral  education.  The  teacher  must  realize  that  the  work  of 
character  education  is  a  practical  everyday  matter  demanding 
constant  attention  and  practical  wisdom  in  its  conduct.  And 
to  the  degree  that  the  teacher  measures  up  to  this  ever  present 
responsibility,  to  that  degree  will  the  success  of  this  character 
program  be  assured. 

This  report,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
is  transmitted  to  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Boston, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  furnish  them  helpful  assistance  in  direct- 
ing the  development  of  good  character  in  the  pupils  under  their 
control. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  those  individuals,  com- 
mittees and  associations  who  have  given  valuable  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 

High  School  Head  Masters'  Association, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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CHARACTER  EDUCATION 


CHARACTER  EDUCATION  IN   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


I.    AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.  THE  PARAMOUNT  AIM  IN  EDUCATION* 
"To  consider  moral  values  in  education  is  to  fix  attention  upon 
what  should  be  the  paramount  aim.  A  schooling  that  imparts 
knowledge  or  develops  skill  or  cultivates  tastes  or  intellectual 
aptitudes  fails  of  its  supreme  object  if  it  leaves  its  beneficiaries 
no  better  morally.  In  all  their  relationships,  present  and  future, 
that  is,  as  schoolmates,  as  friends,  as  members  of  a  family,  as 
workers  in  their  special  vocations,  as  Americans,  as  world  citizens, 
the  greatest  need  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  character,  the  habitual 
disposition  to  choose  those  modes  of  behavior  that  most  do  honor 
to  human  dignity.  Not  simply  to  learn  to  tell  the  truth  or  to 
respect  property  rigjits,  but  to  realize  in  ever  more  vital  ways 
that  the  worth  of  life  consists  in  the  endeavor  to  live  out  in  every 
sphere  of  conduct  the  noblest  of  which  one  is  capable  —  this  it  is 
which  gives  education  its  highest  meaning.  Stated  in  terms  of 
national  service,  the  aim  of  the  secondary  school  should  be  to 
equip  pupils  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  habits,  insights,  and 
ideals  that  will  enable  them  to  make  America  more  true  to  its 
traditions  and  its  best  hopes." 

2.    DEFINITION  OF  CHARACTER  AND  LAWS 
GOVERNING  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

a.  Character  Defined.— Viewing  character  as  a  develop- 
ment, a  man's  character  may  be  defined  as  the  adjustment 
of  his  spiritual  nature  to  life.  It  consists  of  his  attitudes 
toward  life  in  its  different  phases,  his  habits  or  action  under  various 
conditions,  and  the  principles  or  ideals  of  life  which  control  his 
conduct  under  all  circumstances. 

The  spiritual  satisfaction  which  results  from  each  particular 
experience  that  he  has  determines  in  large  measure  his  attitude 
toward  each  and  every  factor,  human  or  impersonal,  which 
enters  into  that  life  experience. 


*  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  (1917)  No.  51 
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When  a  person  reaches  that  stage  in  his  growth  or  development 
at  which  he  becomes  more  thoughtful  concerning  what  he  is  doing 
and  has  more  than  a  personal  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  action, 
the  stronger  is  his  feeling  of  spiritual  satisfaction  and  the  more 
pronounced  becomes  his  attitude  toward  the  factor  or  factors 
which  he  believes  responsible  for  the  result. 

b.  Laws  Governing  Character  Development.—  Any  con- 
sideration of  character  education  must  be  given  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  guiding  principles  involved  in  the  laws  of  learning. 
These  include  the  law  of  association,  of  exercise,  of  effect,  and 
relate  to  the  highly  specialized  character  of  the  mind.  (1)  Pupils 
learn  best  by  associating  new  materials  with  known  materials, 
especially  those  coming  out  of  the  commonplace,  ordinary  experi- 
ences of  life.  (2)  Mere  association,  however,  is  not  sufficient. 
Opportunity  for  practice  is  essential.  Practice,  properly  moti- 
vated, stamps  in  the  impressions  emphasized  and  is  one  of  the 
more  effective  factors  in  attitude  development.  (3)  In  all 
cases  attention  to  the  resulting  spiritual  satisfactions  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  learning.  Success  must  be  capitalized.  See  that  a 
good  deed  is  rewarded  with  some  particular  happiness;  that  an 
act  of  honesty  yields  a  spiritual  satisfaction;  that  dependability 
in  a  given  situation  secures  definite  commendation.  (4)  Pro- 
grams of  practice  in  character  education  need  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  direct  training.  Transfer  values  may  be  great  in 
some  learning  situations,  but  in  no  case  can  they  ever  be  com- 
parable to  direct  values  in  usable  fields  of  learning.  In  the  field 
of  ideals,  transfer  is  difficult. 

3.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SITUATION 
a.  The  Pupil  and  the  World  of  Today.— What  is  the 
exact  situation  faced  by  a  teacher  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
developing  right  character  in  secondary  school  pupils?  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  recognized  that  these  young  people  have 
arrived  at  the  age  when  they  are  thoughtfully  keen  and  critical 
concerning  all  matters  which  secure  their  attention,  more  espe- 
cially those  things  which  seriously  affect  any  purpose  or  result 
upon  which  they  have  set  their  hearts.  Therefore,  situations 
which  arouse  strong  satisfaction  or  strong  dissatisfaction  are 
likely  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Again,  these  pupils  are 
engaged  in  that  most  interesting  but  baffling  process  of  finding 
themselves,  which  further  complicates  the  situation.  They  are 
living  in  an  age  of  phenomenal  change  and  progress  as  well  as 
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of  intense  activity  and  competition.  The  world  about  them  is 
full  of  challenge,  arousing  their  curiosity  at  every  turn  and  con- 
stantly stimulating  them  to  interested  inquiry  and  investigation. 
All  parts  of  the  globe  are  so  intimately  linked  together  to-day  by 
the  telegraph,  the  radio  and  other  recent  inventions  that,  with- 
out leaving  his  own  community,  the  child  may  be  brought  each 
day  into  direct  contact  with  the  life  of  far  distant  lands,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  in  which  he  lives  is  cosmopolitan  in  its 
population,  customs,  language,  and  ideals.  The  individual  boy 
and  girl  in  the  group  varies  widely  in  native  ability,  in  environ- 
ment and  cultural  opportunities,  in  knowledge  and  background, 
in  disposition,  ambitions  and  ideals. 

b.  The  School  Which  the  Pupil  Is  Facing. —  Over  against 
this  group,  completing  the  picture,  stands  the  school  with  its 
curriculum  and  its  equipment,  both  human  and  material,  to 
which  the  young  people  have  come  to  be  educated  physically, 
mentally,  and  spiritually.  The  years  spent  in  school  are  a  period 
of  learning  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned.  Body,  mind,  and 
soul  are  developed  together  by  the  experiences  through  which  he 
passes.  For  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  schools  who  has  the 
nature  just  described,  all  education  depends  primarily  upon  the 
establishment  of  desirable  learning  situations  and  only  secondarily 
upon  the  materials  and  methods  employed.  This  is  pre-eminently 
true  in  the  case  of  character  education  and  its  consideration  is 
vitally  necessary  to  any  satisfactory  outcome. 

4.    OBJECTIVES  OF  CHARACTER  EDUCATION 

a.  The  Great  Ideals. — ■  "  Character  education  finds  its  goal 
in  the  realization  of  two  great  ideals, — ■  social  progress  and  the 
development  of  personalities;  each  of  these  is  both  cause  and 
effect  of  the  other.  Social  progress  has  come  about  through  the 
cumulative  contributions  of  developing  personalities,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  groups.  The  net  result  of  these  contributions  we 
call  the  social  inheritance.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  functions  of 
the  school  to  transmit  this  social  inheritance  to  the  members  of 
the  new  generation.  The  acquisition  by  them  is  an  essentia] 
factor  in  developing  their  personalities."* 

b.  Mastery  in  All  Undertakings. —  In  the  modern  con- 
ception of  education  a  most  important  phase  of  character  develop- 
ment lies  in  guiding  the  pupil  to  complete  achievement  in  all  of 
his  tasks,  so  that  he  may  acquire  what  is  sometimes  spoken  of 


*  N.  E.  A.,  Proceedings,  1924,  page  278. 
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as  achieving  power  and  habit.  The  process  of  education  through 
self-activity  requires  three  conditions  to  operate  effectively: 
(1)  that  the  pupils  should  be  given  opportunity  to  be  problem 
finders  as  well  as  problem  solvers,  because  problem  finding  and 
solving  are  infinitely  more  productive  in  the  development  of 
vital  minds  than  is  problem  solving  alone;  (2)  that  whatever 
activity  is  undertaken,  whether  it  be  academic  study,  mechanic 
arts,  practical  arts,  fine  arts,  or  athletics,  the  principle  should  be 
accepted  and  followed  that  if  the  thing  is  worth  assigning  and  is 
properly  assigned  it  is  worth  mastering  one  hundred  per  cent, 
not  sixty  per  cent  or  seventy  per  cent  only,  before  passing  on  to 
the  next  bit  of  work;  and  (3)  that,  before  considering  any  problem 
as  completed,  the  pupil  should  feel  sure  in  his  own  mind,  through 
the  use  of  checks  and  other  means,  that  his  work  is  correct.  In 
this  way  he  reaches  that  assured  success  in  one  undertaking 
which  brings  to  him  great  encouragement  amounting  to  a  strong- 
motivation  for  the  next  undertaking.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
fundamental  principle  that  character  building  is  a  cumulative 
process. 

c.  Character  Traits. —  These  should  include  the  following 
habits  and  attitudes: 

1.  Responsibility. — -The  willing  acceptance  of  personal 
and  social  responsibility. 

2.  Justice. — ■  The  cultivation  of  habitual  acts  of  fair  play, 
honesty,  truthfulness  and  honor. 

3.  Strength. — -The  development  of  strength  of  various 
sorts,  including  independence,  bravery,  industry,  persever- 
ance, self-respect,  self-control,  moral  cleanliness  in  thought, 
word  and  act;  cheerfulness  and  self-sacrifice,  with  their 
varieties  and  inter-relations. 

4.  Good=will. — The  promotion  of  good-will,  iu  eluding 
kindness,  generosity,  open-mindedness,  sympathy,  service, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  reverence  for  all  that  is 
good. 

5.  Loyalty. —  The  development  of  loyalty,  in  thought, 
word  and  deed,  to  the  ethical  and  moral  standards  of  the 
family,  school,  church,  community,  state  and  nation,  and  a 
proper  regard  for  duly  constituted  law  and  authority. 

Note. —  These  qualities  of  character  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. In  general,  one  quality  cannot  be  developed  fully  without 
the  cultivation  of  others.* 


*  N.  E.  A.,  Proceedings,  1924. 
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II.    FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN  CHARACTER  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  SCHOOL 

The  character  developed  in  the  pupil  by  the  school  is  the  result 
of  all  the  experiences  which  constitute  his  school  life.  Therefore, 
everything  which  enters  into  his  life  as  a  pupil  must  be  thought  of 
as  contributing  its  share  to  the  result,  and  each  activity  and  in- 
fluence must  be  so  guided  and  controlled  as  to  work  toward  the 
desired  goal.  Many  and  varied  are  the  factors  which  have  a  part 
in  this  complex  business  of  making  strong  men  and  women. 

1.    THE  HUMAN  FACTORS  AS  DETERMINING 
INFLUENCES 

a.   The  Head  Master 

Functions. —  The  Head  Master  has  a  number  of  important 
and  difficult  functions  to  perform  in  the  general  scheme  of  moral 
training.  He  is  the  liaison  officer  between  the  school  and  the 
parents.  He  is  the  interpreter  to  the  public  of  the  aims  and  the 
achievement  of  the  school.  To  the  faculty  he  is  not  merely  an 
administrative  superior;  he  is  both  counsellor  and  friend.  To  the 
students  (besides  being  judge  and  court  of  appeal)  he  is  a  quicken- 
ing, vitalizing  influence,  a  perennial  source  of  encouragement. 
Moreover,  he  represents  the  school  to  the  alumni,  and  endeavors 
to  make  them  realize  their  part  in  fostering  the  ideals  of  the  school 
and  in  maintaining  as  an  active  force  for  good  that  larger  com- 
munity which  is  made  up  of  past  and  present  pupils. 

Relations  with  Parents. —  The  Head  Master  should  aim  to 
establish  the  most  friendly  and  co-operative  relations  with  parents. 
If  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  educate  are  to  be  effective,  they  need 
the  genuine  assistance  of  the  home,  that  steady  pressure  in  the 
same  direction  which  only  parents  can  successfully  exert.  By 
means  of  printed  communications,  pamphlets  of  information, 
reports  of  progress,  letters  of  approbation  or  of  advice,  by  means 
of  public  entertainments,  parents'  meetings,  associations  of  parents 
and  teachers  as  well  as  by  individual  conferences,  the  Head  Master 
is  enabled  to  get  in  touch  with  the  family,  to  make  parents  under- 
stand what  the  school  is  trying  to  do,  and  to  intensify  in  the 
parents,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  to  rekindle,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  comfort  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  sons  and 
daughters. 
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Relations  with  the  Public—  The  general  public  has  a  most 
valuable  investment  in  the  public  schools.  Every  thinking  person 
will  admit  without  question  that  education  is  the  most  vital  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  the  state.  If  that  is  true,  then  surely  in  a 
democracy  each  citizen  should  be  made  to  feel  with  the  force  of 
personal  conviction  the  supreme  value  to  the  individual  and  to  the 


From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  forty 
eight  States  acting  as  one 
Unit.  A  Nation  founded  and 
operated  upon  the  right  of  all  to 
Life,  Opportunity  and  Happiness. 

LIVE  TO  HONOR  IT 


A  TRULY  AMERICAN  MESSAGE  THAT  STIRS 
  PATRIOTIC  PRIDE.* 

*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 

state  —  of  well-conducted  schools.  The  citizen  has  a  right  also 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools;  he  needs  to  be  instructed 
as  to  the  essential  purposes  of  democratic  education.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  Head  Master's  business  to  obtain  the  right  kind  of 
publicity,  not  only  for  his  own  school  but  for  the  general  cause  of 
education  as  well.    The  overemphasis  of  athletic  news  in  the  daily 
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press  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  looked  upon  with  unconcern. 
Such  overstressing  produces  a  wholly  distorted  impression  of 
educational  aims  in  the  minds  of  the  public;  the  resultant  con- 
fusion of  values  reacts  on  the  attitude  of  the  students,  and  the  task 
of  the  teacher  is  almost  hopelessly  complicated.  The  newspapers 
will  print  news.  It  is  for  the  Head  Master  to  see  that  they  get  the 
kind  of  news  that  will  give  the  public  a  true  understanding  of  what 
schools  are  for. 

Relations  with  the  Faculty. — The  Head  Master  has  the 
diplomatic  task  of  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  his  teachers  without 
diminishing  their  enthusiasm  or  destroying  their  initiative.  He 
must  stand  squarely  behind  them  in  cases  of  discipline;  at  the 
same  time  he  must  be  just  to  the  student.  He  must  discover 
peculiar  talents,  special  abilities  in  the  teaching  staff,  and  for 
these  special  aptitudes  he  must  provide  means  of  expression  that 
will  furnish  satisfaction  to  the  teacher  and  educative  value  to  the 
student  body.  He  must  not  overwork  his  teachers  nor  forget  that 
they  have  other  legitimate  interests  outside  of  school.  He  ought 
to  make  each  teacher  feel  that  the  Head  Master  is  a  personal 
friend,  an  understanding  adviser,  a  wise  guide  in  critical  situations. 
But  in  the  administration  of  the  curriculum,  in  the  assignment  of 
tasks,  he  must  play  no  favorites.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
on  the  relations  between  the  Head  Master  and  his  faculty  depends 
to  a  very  large  degree  the  morale  of  the  school. 

Relations  with  Pupils.—  In  a  large  school,  obviously,  the 
Head  Master  cannot  come  into  close  personal  contact  with  many 
of  the  students.  He  cannot  even  know  all  of  them  by  name. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  year  many  direct  contacts  are 
established  between  the  head  of  the  school  and  the  students.  It 
is  the  concern  of  the  Head  Master  that  these  contacts  should  make 
the  proper  impression  upon  the  pupils;  that  students  should  come 
to  regard  their  chief  as  a  just,  sympathetic,  dignified,  understand- 
ing friend  whose  single  aim  is  to  assist  them  in  attaining  the  height 
of  their  mental,  physical  and  moral  capabilities. 

b.    The  Teacher 

The  Head  Master  sets  the  scene  for  those  activities  of  the 
school  out  of  which  moral  training  grows.  The  organization  of 
the  school  and  the  final  control  of  policy  are  in  his  hands.     But  it 
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is  the  teacher  who  has  the  close  and  constant  daily  contact  with 
the  pupil.  His,  therefore,  is  the  great  molding  influence:  "As 
is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school." 

The  Decisive  Factor  Is  Personality. —  Day  after  day,  by 
word  and  deed  he  touches  the  emotions,  influences  the  thoughts, 
guides  and  inspires  the  actions  of  the  pupils  with  whom  he  comes 
into  intimate  contact.  The  teacher  stands  before  his  class  an 
open  book  read  by  them  at  all  times.  There  is  no  more  alert 
audience  than  a  group  of  pupils.  "Actions  speak  louder  than 
words. "  Therefore,  the  teacher's  ideals  of  life,  his  habits  of 
action,  his  character,  are  making  daily  impress  on  the  lives  of  his 
pupils,  and  are  received  by  them  as  his  real  teaching  concerning 
character  and  citizenship. 

Leader  in  a  Community  of  Youth. —  The  teacher  is  the 
leader  and  guide  of  a  little  republic.  As  such  he  must  exemplify 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  sound  democracy  in  his  control 
of  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  and  in  his  management  of  any  and  all 
of  the  situations  which  may  arise  in  the  schoolroom.  Sincerity, 
fairness,  courtesy,  responsible  freedom,  respectful  obedience  to 
authority,  reliability,  and  industry  must  be  evident  on  every  hand 
as  a  matter  of  daily  custom.  Giving  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  service  to  individual  pupils  will  lead  the  teacher  to 
a  clearer  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  individual 
differences,  difficulties,  problems  and  interests,  thus  increasing 
the  teacher's  effectiveness  as  a  leader  and  guide  to  his  little 
community. 

Assistant  in  Administration.— The  teachers  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  school  as  a 
recognized  and  responsible  part  of  their  school  work.  Such  shar- 
ing of  responsibility  tends  to  promote  a  wholesome  and  helpful 
relation  throughout  the  working  staff  of  the  school.  The  fact 
has  been  noted  again  and  again  that  it  is  not  what  one  gets  from  a 
common  enterprise  but  what  one  gives  that  makes  for  loyalty. 
Accordingly,  a  goodly  number  of  the  varied  tasks  involved  in  the 
administration  of  a  modern  school  should  be  deputized  to  those 
teachers  who  are  willing  and  fitted  to  assume  the  burden.  Only 
thus  can  be  cultivated  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  any  association  of  workers. 
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c.    Professional  Code  for  Teachers  and  Directors 

The  following  code  was  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of 
principals,  at  the  request  of  Superintendent  Burke,  and  is  in- 
cluded here  as  a  necessary  factor  in  any  serious  consideration  of 
Character  Education. 

A  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

OF  BOSTON 

Preamble 

1.  Membership  in  the  Profession. —  All  persons  who  have 
been  properly  authorized  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Boston, 
including  superintendents,  examiners,  directors,  principals,  deans, 
librarians,  teachers  and  instructors  of  whatever  rank,  constitute 
the  membership  of  the  teaching  profession  of  Boston. 

2.  Ethical  Obligations.—  These  persons,  by  reason  of  the 
relations  which  they  hold  to  the  City  of  Boston  and  to  each 
other,  assume  important  ethical  obligations,  which,  instilled  in 
their  professional  consciousness,  will  determine  the  spirit  of  all 
their  professional  conduct. 

3.  Moral  Character. — ■  The  recognition  of  these  obligations 
and  the  consciousness  of  moral  responsibility  which  they  create 
set  up  a  single  standard  of  high  moral  character  as  the  fundamental 
qualification  of  a  member  of  the  teaching  profession  of  Boston. 

4.  Preparation. — ■  For  the  full  and  satisfactory  performance 
of  the  duties  of  teaching,  the  profession  also  requires  as  a  moral 
obligation  a  high  standard  of  preparation  in  scholarship,  train- 
ing and  skill. 

5.  Ideal  of  Service.—  The  dominating  purpose  of  the  pro- 
fession is  service  to  the  community.  This  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  professional  ideal.  Applied  in  terms  of  character, 
co-operation  and  loyalty  to  the  practical  affairs  of  teaching,  this 
ideal  constitutes  a  complete  code  of  ethics. 

Relations  to  the  Profession 
1 .  Professional  Character. —  The  essential  attributes  of 
professional  character  are  idealism  and  altruism.  To  idealism 
belong:  honesty,  constancy,  justice,  tolerance,  equality,  democ- 
racy. To  altruism  belong:  that  first  great  requisite  of  the 
teacher,  sympathy;  mass  consciousness,  not  class  consciousness; 
humanitarianism;   generosity;   forgetfulness  of  self.  Character 
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expressed  through  personality  gives  instead  of  takes;  looks  up, 
not  down;  is  warm,  not  cold;  is  interested,  not  indifferent;  is 
optimistic,  not  pessimistic;  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  all 
men,  loves,  not  hates. 

2.  Professional  Co-operation. —  Co-operation  between  fel- 
low members  of  the  teaching  profession  finds  its  highest  level  in 
good-will,  friendliness  and  mutual  faith  in  personal  and  profes- 
sional relations;  in  constructive  interchange  of  helpful  ideas  and 
experiences;  in  careful  avoidance  of  that  destructive  criticism 
which  can  do  no  possible  good  and  may  do  untold  harm;  in  scrupu- 
lous consideration  for  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  others;  in 
scorn  of  personalities  and  petty  jealousies;  in  the  spirit  of  unity 
in  school  procedure. 

True  co-operation  between  classroom  teacher  and  administrator 
is  founded  upon  respect  and  sympathy  for  each  other's  view- 
points. The  teacher  recognizes  administrative  rights  to  leadership 
in  —  and  final  determination  of  —  school  policies.  The  adminis- 
trator recognizes  the  teacher's  right  to  self-expression  and  to 
democracy  in  school  procedure. 

3.  Professional  Loyalty. —  Loyalty  to  the  teaching  profession 
demands  faithful  allegiance  to  its  ideals  and  its  aims  in  both  public 
and  private  behavior.  An  attitude  of  honor  and  respect  for  the 
vocation  of  teaching  and  a  high  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in 
maintaining  appropriate  standards  of  social  behavior  are  evidences 
of  professional  loyalty.  Professional  loyalty  further  requires  that 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  inform  themselves  fully  on  the 
great  problems  of  public  education;  that  they  keep  in  touch  with 
current  educational  thought  and  with  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  educational  practice;  that  they  attend  and  support  the 
conferences  and  professional  meetings  of  their  own  groups,  and,  as 
regularly  as  possible,  those  of  the  state  and  national  organizations 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

4.  Professional  Attitude. —  The  attitude  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  toward  their  work  should  be  frankly  profes- 
sional, never  solely  commercial,  and  should  be  characterized  by  an 
open-mindedness  toward  educational  theories  and  practices,  a 
spirit  of  study  for  personal  growth  and  increased  effectiveness  in 
service,  a  readiness  to  put  the  public  good  before  personal  gain, 
and  a  consistent  regard  for  the  ethics  of  the  profession. 

5.  Professional  Unity. — ■  Actuated  by  common  purposes  and 
sharing  common  interests  and  ideals,  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  should  uniformly  and  loyally  contribute  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  strong  unity  of  spirit.  The 
purposes  of  such  unity  are:  To  define  the  obligations  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  its  membership;  to  stimulate  professional  and 
social  consciousness;  to  command  public  respect  and  confidence; 
to  maintain  and  advance  professional  and  educational  welfare; 
and  to  uphold  the  dignity,  honor  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  duties  imposed  by  the  ideal  of  professional 
unity  are:  To  promote  democracy  in  professional  relations;  to 
defend  its  membership  from  injustice;  to  prevent  political  ma- 
nipulation of  the  schools;  to  promote  just  methods  of  employment, 
promotion,  tenure  and  compensation;  to  advance  by  every  means 
in  its  power  the  ideals  of  its  professional  standards  of  preparation 
and  service. 

Relations  to  One  Another 

1 .  Fellow  Craftsmen. —  Members  of  the  profession,  as  fellow- 
craftsmen,  owe  to  each  other  the  mutual  confidence,  co-operation, 
support  and  deference  in  upholding  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
profession  of  which  they  are,  legally  and  respectively,  members, 
that  are  the  boast  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 

2.  Safeguarding  Reputation. —  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  safeguard  the 
reputations  of  one  another  in  all  relations  with  their  respective 
communities  and  thus  to  exert  the  positive  constructive  and 
helpful  influence  of  the  profession  at  large.  Ungenerous  criticism 
of  a  fellow  member  is  injurious  to  the  group.  He  whose  services 
are  marked  by  merit  and  distinction  should  receive  the  hearty 
appreciation  of  his  fellows,  unclouded  by  envy  or  captious  criticism. 

3.  Respecting  Rights. —  Members  of  the  profession  should 
respect  and  hold  as  inviolable  all  rights,  privileges  and  amenities 
which  justly  belong  to  the  teaching  profession.  Therefore,  no 
consideration  of  personal  profit,  comfort  or  advancement,  nor 
of  securing  the  good-will  and  the  favor  of  those  in  either  upper  or 
lower  ranks  of  the  service,  should  prevent  a  courageous  and  out- 
spoken assertion  and  sturdy  maintenance  of  professional  rights 
and  obligations. 

4.  Sharing  Results. —  Members  of  the  profession  should 
make  available  to  all  other  members  of  the  profession  whatever 
constructive  methods,  plans  and  devices  may  have  been  success- 
fully worked  out  by  them  in  their  professional  practice. 
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5.  Criticism  and  Commendation. —  Members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  recognize  and  welcome  the  inspiration  and  the  help- 
fulness that  can  come  to  the  profession  generally  through  frank, 
constructive  criticism,  and  honest,  whole-hearted  and  judicious 
commendation ;  they  should  at  the  same  time  refrain  from  adverse 
criticism  except  to  the  one  criticised  or  to  his  superior,  with  the  full 
expectation  that  opportunities  for  explanation  will  be  afforded. 
The  motives  for  all  criticism  should  be  helpfulness  and  improve- 
ment. Members  of  the  profession  should  not  adversely  criticise 
either  their  predecessors  or  their  successors. 


OUrllLCi  * 

Seven  Day 
Reputation 


Some  do  good  work 
occasionally. 
Others  make  good 
work  a  habit. 


Each  good 
day's .'work 
"takes.:  yop 


higher 


DEPENDABLE  WORKERS  WHO  DO  THEIR  BEST 
DAY  IN,  DAY  OUT,  ULTIMATELY  WIN.* 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 
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Relations  Between  Supervisory  Officials  and  Teachers 

1.  Confidence  and  Co=operation. —  Mutual  confidence, 
co-operation,  loyalty  and  sincerity  should  characterize  all  relations 
between  supervisory  officials  and  teachers.  Each  should  main- 
tain a  justifiable  pride  in  the  work  of  the  other  and  should  feel 
that  success  for  the  one  is  not  possible,  in  the  fullest  sense,  with- 
out the  corresponding  success  of  the  other.  There  is  honor  enough 
to  go  round. 

2.  Faithful  Performance  of  Duties. —  Teachers  owe  it  to 
their  administrative  superiors,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  their  contracts,  to  perform  faithfully  all  duties 
assigned  to  them,  and  to  file  promptly  with  the  proper  official  all 
reports,  answers  to  inquiries,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be 
required  by  the  local  or  state  educational  departments.  Super- 
visory officials  and  teachers  should  remember  that  the  City  of 
Boston  (our  employer)  represents  the  whole  people  and  should  be 
faithfully,  rightly  and  justly  served. 

3.  Maintain  Good  Name. —  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  aid 
in  every  honorable  way  in  establishing  and  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  the  good  name  of  administrative  officials.  These 
officials  are,  in  turn,  under  solemn  obligation  to  recognize  and  to 
respect  a  reciprocal  duty  toward  teachers. 

4.  Public  Criticism. —  So  long  as  an  official  relationship 
exists,  except  in  School  Committee  or  other  legal  hearings,  teach- 
ers are  not  justified  in  publicly  expressing  an  adverse  opinion  of 
a  school  official.  They  are,  moreover,  entitled  to  the  same 
professional  consideration  and  courtesy  from  school  officials. 

5.  Confidential  Criticism. —  Teachers  should  receive  the 
frank,  courteous,  constructive  criticism  of  officials  as  a  positive 
stimulus  to  better  work,  being  assured  that  it  is  to  be  held  as 
private  and  absolutely  confidential.  The  official  should  not 
criticise  a  teacher  before  other  teachers  or  before  pupils.  He 
should  just  as  certainly,  and  just  as  faithfully,  point  out  the 
excellences  as  the  faults  of  the  work  observed. 

6.  Grievances  and  Appeals. —  In  matters  that  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  principals  or  immediate  supervisors,  teachers 
should  regard  these  officials  as  the  proper  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  themselves  and  the  Superintendent  and  the  School 
Committee, -and  should  not  seek  the  influence  of  or  make  direci 
appeals  to  the  latter  without  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
their  immediate  superior. 
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Teachers  who  believe  that  they  are  experiencing  grievances  in 
their  work  should  apply  for  adjustment  first,  to  the  principal  of 
the  school  or  district;  failing  satisfaction  here,  the  teacher  should 
then  (where  there  is  a  director  of  a  department  concerned)  apply  to 
that  director;  failing  here,  he  should  then  apply  to  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge;  then,  if  the  grievance  is  in  the  nature  of 
personal  relations  in  the  school,  the  teacher  should  apply  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  If  the  grievance  relates  to  ratings  or 
promotions  in  the  service,  the  aggrieved  teacher  should  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  for  hearing  and  adjustment. 

All  persons  in  the  teaching  or  supervising  corps  of  Boston  have 
the  right  of  final  appeal  to  the  School  Committee,  after  having 
exhausted  the  other  possibilities  of  adjustment  with  officers  of  the 
School  Committee. 

7.  Appointments  and  Ratings. —  Members  of  the  profes- 
sion should  be  unanimous  in  insisting  upon  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  teachers  solely  on  merit,  and  administration  officials 
should  so  safeguard  appointment  and  rating  procedures  as  to 
maintain  the  full  confidence  of  teachers  in  this  respect. 

Relations  to  Pupil  and  Parent 

1.  Education  of  the  Children. —  The  highest  obligation  of 
members  of  the  profession  is  to  stimulate  every  child  under  their 
professional  care  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  capabilities  and  then 
to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the  service  of  the  State.  It  is  for 
the  pupil  not  for  the  teacher  that  the  school  exists.  To  the 
pupil  the  teacher  owes  the  best  that  he  is,  has  or  can  acquire. 

2.  Personal  Example. —  Realizing  that  social,  intellectual, 
spiritual  and  moral  values,  attitudes  and  ideals  are  inculcated  most 
easily  by  personal  example,  members  of  the  profession  should  aim 
to  represent  the  best  standards  of  character,  refinement,  culture 
and  dignity.  They  should  be  exemplars  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  growth. 

3.  Sympathy. —  The  attitude  of  members  of  the  profession 
toward  their  pupils  should  be  frankly  and  sincerely  sympathetic, 
having  due  respect  for  their  individualities  and  boundless  faith  in 
their  individual  capabilities.  The  unsympathetic  and  cynical 
teacher  is  beyond  the  pale  and  range  of  an  ethical  code. 

4.  Justice. —  In  all  judgments  and  treatment  of  their  pupils, 
members  of  the  profession  should  maintain  a  position  of  uniform 
fairness  and  impartial  justice. 
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5.  Honesty. —  The  moral  training  of  pupils  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher's  influence  demand  of  members  of  the  pro- 
fession a  steadfast  honesty,  without  reservation  or  ulterior  motive, 
in  thought,  word  and  behavior. 

6.  Confidential  Matters. —  Members  of  the  profession  should 
not  discuss  the  physical,  mental,  moral  or  financial  limitations  of 
their  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  embarrass  the  pupil  or  parent 
imnecessarily.  Information  concerning  the  home  conditions  of 
pupils  should  be  held  in  confidence. 

7.  Interviews  with  Parents. —  The  schools  belong  to  the 
public.  Parents  should  be  welcomed  at  the  school  and  treated 
with  the  same  consideration  and  candor  that  members  of  other 
professions  exercise  toward  their  clients. 

8.  Communications  to  Parents. —  Members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  keep  parents  fully  informed  of  the  progress  and 
the  standing  of  their  children,  and  communications  to  parents 
should  be  characterized  by  courtesy  and  tact  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  mental  bias. 

9.  In  Loco  Parentis. —  In  a  very  real  sense,  as  well  as  in  a 
legal  sense,  the  teacher  stands  Ml  loco  parentis  to  the  pupil.  He 
should,  therefore,  seek  to  identify  himself  with  the  interests,  the 
plans  and  the  ambitions  of  the  parent  as  regards  his  children. 

Relations  to  the  Public 

1.  Service. —  As  servants  of  the  people,  members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  strive,  loyally  and  unselfishly,  to  render  the  best 
service  possible  and  should  seek  to  be  known  as  active  factors  in 
the  community  and  as  leaders  whose  influence  may  be  relied  upon 
in  even'  movement  for  moral,  educational  and  civic  betterment. 

2.  Controversial  Alliances. —  Since  they  represent  the  whole 
people,  members  of  the  profession,  while  entitled  to  entire  liberty 
of  conscience  and  opinion,  should  consistently  refrain  from 
controversial  alliances  that  might  affect  their  work  injuriously. 

3.  Public  Educational  Guidance. —  Believing  in  the  value 
and  necessity  of  education  and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  service,  members  of  the  profession  should  promote  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  the  community  and  should  make  known 
the  educational  opportunities  that  are  available. 

4.  Respect  for  the  Profession.—  Members  of  the  profession 
should  so  conduct  themselves,  in  all  their  relations  to  the  public, 
as  to  foster  and  increase  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  teaching 
profession. 
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Obligation  of  the  Code 

1.  Ideal  of  Service. —  All  members  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion of  Boston  are  under  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  ideal 
of  service  of  the  profession  is  maintained  on  the  highest  ethical 
and  professional  plane. 

2.  Defense  against  Dishonor. —  Loyalty  to  self,  to  asso- 
ciates, to  superiors,  to  the  profession  and  to  the  City  of  Boston 
demands  that  both  by  means  of  a  strong  public  opinion  in  the 
membership  of  the  profession,  and  by  open,  courageous  personal 
actions,  all  members  should  defend  their  profession  from  every 
form  of  dishonorable  conduct. 

3.  Infringements. — -Members  of  the  profession  should  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  any  infringements  of  their  professional  code 
or  to  exercise  the  utmost  diligence  in  eliminating  all  persons 
whose  conduct,  at  any  time,  becomes  a  reproach  to  the  profession. 

2.    DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

a.  Equal  Opportunities  for  All  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  life  in  a  democracy,  of  especial  pertinence  with  reference  to 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Recent  scientific  studies  and  investigations  involving  many 
thousands  of  cases  have  revealed  wide  differences  in  individual 
capacities  and  interests.  The  amount  of  this  difference  is  stated 
by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  in  his  "Principles  of  Teaching"  in 
the  following  words : 

"  Roughly  speaking,  the  teacher  of  a  ' class,  even  in  a  school 
graded  as  closely  as  is  possible  in  large  cities,  will  find,  in  the 
case  of  any  kind  of  work,  some  pupil  who  can  do  from  two  to 
five  times  as  much  in  the  same  time  or  do  the  same  amount  from 
two  to  five  times  as  well  as  some  other  pupil.  The  highest  tenth 
of  the  class  will  in  any  one  trait  have  an  average  ability  from  one 
and  three-fourths  to  four  times  that  of  the  lowest  tenth." 

Many  educators  feel  that  much  of  the  retardation  of  pupils 
and  the  early  leaving  of  school  may  be  charged  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tions growing  out  of  attempting  to  teach  classes  thus  organized. 
Dissatisfaction  which  causes  such  drastic  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  signifies  wrong  character  development  and 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  change  the  conditions.  Hence, 
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the  organization  of  the  school  should  be  adapted  to  the  varying 
needs  of  the  pupils  as  to  capacity,  interests  and  future  work. 
Professor  Alexander  Inglis  in  his  "  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion" (1918)  makes  the  following  significant  statement: 

"It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  adaptation  of 
secondary  education  on  the  one  hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  differ- 
ent capacities,  interests  and  probable  futures  among  pupils,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  meet  the  differentiated  needs  of  society,  is 
the  most  important  problem  of  secondary  education  at  the  present 
time." 

He  evidently  feels  that  the  aspects  of  the  situation  affecting 
character  development  are  more  significant  than  differences  in 
capacity,  for,  in  another  place,  he  says, — 

"Differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  interests  and  attitudes 
are  probably  of  far  greater  extent  and  importance  for  secondary 
education  than  are  differences  in  mental  abilities." 

Character  Education  Depends  Primarily  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  favorable  learning  situations.  Therefore,  (1)  some 
plan  of  arrangement  according  to  individual  needs  should  be 
devised,  (2)  curricula  and  courses  of  study  should  be  provided 
and  arranged  in  definite  units,  sufficient  in  number  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  groups  and  varied  according  to  group  needs  in  the 
same  subject,  (3)  transfer  to  another  group  should  be  possible 
when  the  need  arises. 

b.  Guidance  is  the  Keynote  for  character  development 
both  as  to  placement  and  instruction  as  well  as  in  training.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  school  through  its  working  staff  (1)  to 
see  that  each  pupil  is  placed  in  the  proper  courses,  studies  and 
groups  for  his  best  advancement ;  (2)  so  to  organize  the  classroom 
work  and  plan  the  methods  of  teaching  that  the  pupils  may  have 
freedom  of  initiative  and  feel  definite  responsibility  for  their 
work.  The  teacher  is  sympathetic  guide  and  counselor  in  all 
the  pupil's  work.  He  has  a  threefold  task  in  guidance:  to  arouse 
genuine  personal  interest  in  the  new  work,  to  assist  the  pupil  to 
overcome  his  individual  difficulties,  and  to  lead  him  to  a  mastery 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  the  joy  of  achievement. 

c.  Provision  for  Pupil  Participation. —  The  development 
of  good  character  in  any  individual  is  a  matter  of  his  volition 
as  he  faces  the  various  situations  in  life.  He  forms  his  own 
character.    A  moral  man  obeys  himself.    Two  things  will  be  of 
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great  service  in  helping  forward  this  development  along  right 
lines: 

(1)  High  school  morality  codes,  presenting  to  the  pupil  a 
body  of  counsel  growing  out  of  experience  which  shall  serve  as  a 
guide  to  him  in  determining  how  he  shall  act  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Two  carefully  prepared  high  school  morality  codes 
are  here  given  for  that  purpose : 

A  Code  by  Caroline  M.  Brevard 

Entering  a  larger  life,  undertaking  new  duties,  and  preparing 
for  a  still  larger  life  and  still  other  duties,  learn  clearly  the  law  of 
right,  and  follow  it. 

1.  Keep  ever  in  your  heart  love  and  honor  for  your 
parents,  respect  their  wishes,  be  grateful  for  their  care, 
give  them  your  confidence,  and  try  to  enter  more  and 
more  into  their  feelings  and  interests,  and  to  be  more  and 
more  their  help  and  comfort. 

Keeping  in  your  heart  love  for  your  brothers  and  sisters,  always 
behave  so  that  they  will  feel  sure  of  you  and  your  love. 

Be  true  to  home.  Do  your  part  in  it  and  for  it,  and  help  with 
heart  and  hand  to  make  it  the  best  that  it  can  be. 

Through  love  of  your  own  family  learn  consideration  and  just 
regard  for  those  not  of  your  family.  Doing  your  duty  in  your 
own  home,  learn  to  do  your  duty  outside  your  home. 

2.  That  you  may  make  the  best  of  life,  study  diligently, 
seek  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Be  respectful  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  or  direct 
you.    Be  courteous  to  all  and  considerate  of  all  your  associates. 

Work  with  a  purpose.  Work  for  thorough,  accurate  knowledge, 
not  for  the  show  of  it.  Scorn  sham  and  pretense;  love  truth 
and  seek  it.  Train  yourself  to  habits  of  order,  accuracy,  and 
regularity;  industry,  promptness,  and  perseverance.  Learn  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  Nature's  work  and  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  man's  work.  Keep  your  mind  open  and 
wide  awake  for  new  ideas,  and  never  think  that  you  have  learned 
all  that  you  ought  to  know. 

Acknowledge  and  correct  your  errors  and  faults,  but  do  not  let 
thought  of  them  weaken  and  discourage  you.  Do  not  grieve  over 
lost  opportunities  but  make  new  ones.  Do  not  grieve  over  bad 
habits  but  break  them.    Do  not  pity  yourself.    Waste  no  time 
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in  idle  dreaming,  but  with  all  the  strength  that  is  in  you  labor 
to  bring  about  the  best  that  you  can  dream. 

Keep  before  you  thought  of  the  work  that  you  believe  you 
can  best  do  in  life,  and  prepare  for  it  as  best  you  can.  But 
never  think  the  work  you  have  to  do  now  is  beneath  you.  Plough 
the  field  or  build  the  bridge;  bake  the  bread,  or  sing  the  song  — 
do  your  work  so  that  you  make  it  great. 

First  and  through  all  make  your  will  good,  strengthen  it,  and 
use  it. 

3.  Be  kind,  just,  and  true,  in  your  thoughts,  your  words 
and  your  deeds. 

Do  not  judge  harshly  or  thoughtlessly.  Keep  prejudice  out 
of  your  mind;  reverence  the  life  and  respect  the  nature  of  all. 
Especially  speak  the  kind  word  and  reach  out  the  kind  hand  to 
the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  sad;  and  to  the  young  children  with 
so  little  strength  and  so  little  knowledge.  Be  respectful  to  and 
considerate  of  the  old,  who  have  given  so  largely  of  their  strength. 
Appreciate  what  is  done  for  you.  Enter  into  the  feelings  of 
others  and  adapt  yourself  to  circumstances.  Never  suspect 
evil,  but  look  for  good.  Be  not  a  gossip,  a  meddler,  a  mischief- 
maker.  Be  not  overcurious  of  the  business  of  others.  Look  for 
no  slights;  bear  no  grudges.  Live  above  spite,  malice,  jealousy. 
Give  envy,  hatred,  anger,  cruelty,  no  place  in  your  life.  Be 
loyal  and  steadfast  in  all  your  relations. 

Do  not  look  with  contempt  upon  the  poor,  or  think  there  is 
shame  and  disgrace  in  poverty.  Do  not  look  with  bitterness 
upon  the  rich,  or  think  there  must  be  pride  and  selfishness  in 
wealth.  Appreciate  the  character  and  the  honor,  the  real  worth 
of  all,  rich  or  poor,  humble  or  great. 

Bear  in  mind  that  your  law  of  kindness  is  for  all  creatures  that 
five;  so  seek  not  to  hurt,  but  to  help;  not  to  kill,  but  to  save. 

4.  Be  temperate. 

So  control  desires,  will  and  conduct  that  you  can  deny  your- 
self anything,  and  will  deny  yourself  anything  wrong  or  harmful 
to  yourself  or  to  others. 

Learn  the  laws  of  nature  and  obey  them.  Do  those  things 
that  will  strengthen  mind  and  body  and  keep  them  in  health, 
and  do  nothing  that  will  injure  mind  or  body. 

5.  Keep  heart,  mind,  and  life  pure. 

For  you  there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  coarse  songs,  jokes,  pic- 
tures or  anything  suggesting  impure  thought;  no  part  in  immodest 
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conversation;  no  touching  what  will  blacken  you.  Be  neat  in 
appearance  and  habits;  be  modest  in  dress  and  conduct. 

6.  Be  honest  and  just. 

Neither  take  nor  covet  what  belongs  to  another.  Take  no 
unfair  advantage  in  work  or  in  play.  Make  no  unfair  bargain, 
nor  seek  to  win  anything  by  trick  or  by  chance.  To  get  some- 
thing yet  give  nothing,  to  profit  by  the  work  of  others,  doing 
nothing  in  return  —  these  things  are  not  for  you.  You  will  pay 
the  fair  price  and  make  just  return,  do  your  part. 

No  more  rob  or  cheat  a  company  or  the  government  than  rob 
or  cheat  your  classmate  or  your  next-door  neighbor.  Respect 
public  rights  and  property  as  you  respect  private  rights  and 
property. 

Be  faithful  to  those  who  trust  you  or  who  employ  you.  No 
more  waste  their  time  nor  hurt  their  interests  than  waste  their 
money  or  spoil  their  possessions.  To  be  perfectly  trustworthy, 
entirely  reliable,  is  your  standard. 

Be  honest  with  yourself  in  every  thought,  and  true  to  yourself 
and  your  knowledge  of  right. 

7.  Do  not  waste  or  be  careless;  but  whether  you  have 
much  or  little,  use  wisely  what  you  have. 

Learn  to  do  honest,  useful  work  that  will  maintain  yourself 
and  help  others.  Avoid  extravagance,  borrowing,  debt.  But  if 
you  have  borrowed  or  made  a  debt,  rest  not  until  you  have  paid 
it  in  full. 

8.  Live  the  truth  and  speak  it. 

Be  sincere.  Do  not  lightly  promise,  for  your  word  must  be 
sure.  There  can  be  no  evasion,  no  deception,  no  double  dealing 
in  you. 

9.  Never  give  way  to  fear,  nor  look  forward  to  trouble, 
but  have  courage. 

Should  you  meet  pain  or  danger,  bear  the  pain,  face  the  danger, 
walk  the  straight  road,  clear-eyed  and  unafraid. 

Let  not  your  courage  wait  for  the  great  day  with  its  call  for 
great  deeds;  use  it  as  well  in  the  plain  life  of  every  day,  for  the 
commonplace  duties  close  at  hand.  Have  courage  to  live  within 
your  means,  to  be  true  to  your  shabby  or  unpopular  friend. 
Stand  by  your  convictions,  though  you  stand  alone.  Speak  out 
for  the  right,  though  yours  is  the  only  voice  that  speaks. 
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10.  Let  cheerfulness  make  yet  finer  your  strong,  true 
life. 

Do  not  indulge  in  depressing  thoughts;  but  try  to  live  in  glad- 
ness and  joy,  and  impart  your  gladness  to  others  by  cheerful 
looks  and  words.  Find  joy  in  simple  things  and  give  joy  in 
simple  ways.  Be  not  a  grumbling  worker,  nor  a  grudging  giver; 
but  go  about  your  work  in  cheer  and  gladness,  and  let  joy  and 
smiles  be  part  of  your  gift. 

1 1 .  Rely  upon  yourself. 

Look  for  no  favor  or  patronage,  but  trust  to  your  own  efforts. 
Do  not  shrink  from  what  is  new  and  untried;  but  make  the 
decision,  begin  the  work,  take  the  responsibility.  Answer  to 
your  own  name  and  stand  erect,  yourself,  not  the  imitation  of 
another. 

•  12.  Love  and  honor  your  country,  holding  no  work  for 
her  too  hard,  no  service  for  her  too  great. 

Do  your  part  in  your  community,  obeying  law,  keeping  order 
and  peace,  helping  as  well  as  you  can  in  work  for  good.  Study 
the  laws  and  government  of  your  country,  that  with  intelligence 
.and  judgment  you  may  serve  her  well.  In  true  loyalty  and 
devotion  uphold  in  your  own  life  the  high  standard  of  national 
character  —  the  standard  of  good  faith,  justice,  courage,  and 
regard  for  the  general  good. 

13.  Appreciate  your  influence,  and  recognize  your 
responsibility. 

Do  not  in  any  way  lead  others  to  do  wrong,  nor  be  amused, 
pleased,  or  satisfied  when  they  do  wrong.  All  the  weight  of  your 
character,  the  influence  of  what  you  are,  must  be  on  the  side  of 
right. 

14.  Seek  to  gain  wisdom. 

Learn  to  distinguish  clearly  between  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  what  is  great  and  what  is 
little. 

With  wisdom  govern  yourself.  Learn  moderation.  Be  gener- 
ous, without  being  wasteful;  courageous,  without  being  reckless; 
though  quick  to  feel,  yet  keep  a  cool  head.  Be  strong,  yet  gentle; 
frank,  yet  courteous;  self- respecting,  yet  not  conceited.  Delight 
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in  play  and  fun,  yet  do  not  live  all  for  play  and  fun.  Love  free- 
dom, yet  reverence  law.  Be  kind  in  judgment,  yet  make  no 
compromise  between  right  and  wrong.  Wear  with  true  dignity 
your  silken  gown  or  your  scholar's  robe,  as  you  wear  with  true 
dignity  your  working  clothes.  Value  the  tradition  of  days  that 
are  past,  yet  with  all  the  strength  that  is  in  you  go  forward  into 
the  future  and  make  it  good. 

Keep  before  you  your  standard  of  character,  and  follow  your 
law  of  right.  Be  just.  Be  kind.  Have  courage.  Keep  your 
word  true,  and  your  honor  unstained.  Control  your  thoughts, 
your  will,  and  your  conduct.  Seek  to  grow  in  wisdom  as  the  days 
pass. 

A  Code  by  Vernon  P.  Squires 

I.  Be  Strong 

1 .  Be  Strong  in  Purpose. —  More  and  more  you  are  deciding 
matters  for  yourself.  Let  no  sudden  impulse  swerve  you.  Do  not 
be  obstinate,  but  be  wise ;  and  then  firm  in  your  decisions.  Have 
a  high  and  noble  purpose  and  work  for  it  unflinchingly.  Control 
your  temper;  master  your  feelings;  be  steady,  dependable, 
strong. 

2.  Be  Strong  Physically. —  You  are  growing  into  manhood 
and  womanhood,  into  the  full  possession  of  your  powers.  Guard 
these.  Do  not  abuse  them.  Your  future  happiness  depends 
upon  your  physical  well-being.    Prize  it  and  care  for  it. 

II.  Be  Brave 

1.  Be  Brave  in  Heart. —  You  know  about  physical  courage; 
you  admire  it  and  have  practiced  it.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
courage  which  is  sometimes  even  harder.  This  is  inner  courage. 
Cultivate  this.  Dare  to  believe  good  things  about  j^ourself  and 
other  people,  and  about  the  future.  Be  cheerful;  be  hopeful; 
cast  away  discouragement.  Patience  and  Perseverance  are  forms 
of  bravery;  they  mean  having  the  courage  to  keep  at  a  task  or  an 
idea  when  others  are  losing  their  grip.  Hope  and  Faith  are  also 
signs  of  true  courage.  They  look  forward;  they  see  better  things 
ahead;  they  refuse  to  be  cast  down  by  the  temptation  of  the 
present.    Of  course,  you  must  strive  to  see  things  truly.    It  is 
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foolish  to  blind  your  eyes  to  the  truth;  but  when  you  cannot  see 
clearly,  be  hopeful.  This  is  a  great  secret  of  success  and  helpful- 
ness; for  Good  Cheer  helps  you  and  everyone  you  meet. 

2.  Be  Morally  Brave. —  As  you  grow  older  and  meet  more 
people,  you  will  find  many  who  do  not  think  just  as  you  do. 
Always  be  glad  to  learn;  always  welcome  truth.  But  do  not  be 
easily  upset.  Dare  to  stand  up  for  what  you  think  is  right, 
though  others  laugh,  or  scold,  or  even  want  to  fight.  If  you  are 
convinced  that  you  are  mistaken  about  anything,  admit  your 
mistake  frankly  and  freely,  but  until  convinced,  be  true  to  your 
convictions.  The  world  has  made  progress  only  because  men  and 
women,  often  singly,  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  some 
great  idea,  even  in  the  face  of  bitter  persecution.  Show  something 
of  the  same  spirit;  be  true  to  the  best  you  know;  have  real  moral 
courage. 

III.  Be  Modest 

Be  Modest  in  Your  Bearing. — ■  Be  modest  in  thought,  in 
word,  in  dress,  in  action.  Be  modest  about  your  own  attainments. 
The  older  you  grow  the  more  you  will  realize  how  little  you  know. 
Self-forgetfulness  is  the  secret  of  true  courtesy  and  courtesy  is  the 
oil  that  makes  the  wheels  of  life  run  smoothly. 

IV.  Be  Obedient 

Be  Obedient  to  Duty. — ■  Be  obedient  to  your  parents  and 
teachers,  of  course;  but  more  and  more  as  you  have  to  decide 
things  for  yourself,  think  of  what  your  Duty  is.  Do  the  right  not 
because  you  are  told  to  do  so  and  so,  but  because  it  is  right.  The 
greatest  men  and  women  are  great  in  this,  that  they  obey  the  voice 
of  Duty  in  their  hearts.  Do  not  always  ask  yourself  what  you 
would  like  to  do,  but  rather  what  you  ought  to  do.  Learn  to  be 
ruled  from  within  rather  than  from  without. 

V.    Be  Kind 

More  and  more  as  you  grow  older,  you  will  appreciate  the 
charm  of  kindness.  It  is  something  we  all  need  —  something  we 
should  need  in  any  case,  but  which  we  need  the  more  because  there 
is  so  much  positive  unkindness  in  the  world.  Good- will  is  the  one 
thing  of  which  no  one  can  have  too  much.  Up  to  this  time  you 
have  probably  received  more  kindness  than  you  have  been  able  to 
give.    It  is  time  to  think  vigorously  about  giving  it.    Be  kind  to 
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those  at  home,  be  kind  to  your  schoolmates,  be  kind  to  everyone 
you  meet.  Be  especially  kind  to  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  feeble, 
and  the  aged.  Give  them  a  cheery  smile,  a  hopeful  word,  a 
helpful  hand. 

It  is  fine  to  be  just  to  all  men;  but  mere  justice,  after  all,  is  cold. 
The  greatest  happiness  comes  when  we  give  or  get  kindness  with 
justice.  This  is  what  adds  sweetness  to  life.  Great  souls  always 
strive  to  give  it  to  others.  So  let  your  heart  speak ;  be  generous 
and  kind.  Make  this  the  rule  of  37our  life  in  all  your  dealings  with 
your  fellow-men. 

VI.    Be  Clean 

Being  clean  means  more  than  keeping  away  from  ordinary 
dirt.  It  also  means  being  clean  in  mind  and  clean  in  habits.  In 
your  relations  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  be  pure  —  pure  in 
thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed.  Avoid  all  improper  pictures, 
coarse  talk,  and  vulgar  acts.  Be  modest  and  avoid  forwardness. 
Do  not  take  liberties.  Purity  is  the  pearl  of  life;  preserve  it. 
Failure  in  this  particular  almost  certainly  brings  disaster  — 
disaster  not  only  to  yourself  but  to  those  you  love  best. 

Strive,  then,  for  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  person,  and  for 
purity  of  mind  and  heart.  Have  for  your  ideal  a  clean  mind,  in  a 
clean  body,  in  a  clean  house,  in  a  clean  community,  in  a  clean 
country. 

VII.    Be  Industrious 

1.  Be  Efficient. —  You  understand  better  now  the  need  of 
work.  Think  still  more  about  this.  Have  a  regular  time  for  your 
work;  do  it  at  this  time  and  do  it  well.  Study  to  acquire  accuracy 
and  swiftness  in  your  work.    Never  be  satisfied  with  poor  work. 

2.  Begin  to  Think  of  Your  Life  Work. —  What  are  you 
specially  interested  in?  What  can  you  do  best?  What  does  the 
world  most  need?  Begin  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  work  that  is 
to  be  yours.  Strive  to  realize  the  importance  of  work  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life. 

VIII.  Be  Fair  and  Square 
I.  Be  Fair  to  Others. —  Justice  is  a  fundamental  principle  on 
which  human  society  rests.  All  men  cry  out  for  justice.  Work 
for  it  always.  If  you  violate  it,  you  are  an  alien  in  the  world.  If 
you  preserve  it,  you  are  co-operating  in  the  cause  of  civilization. 
Never  take  a  penny  that  does  not  belong  to  you.    Be  truthful  and 
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honorable  in  all  your  dealings.  Be  punctual  in  all  your  appoint- 
ments. Keep  your  promises.  Respect  the  rights  of  every  man. 
every  woman,  every  child;  be  loyal  to  your  friends;  be  just  to  all. 

2.  Be  Fair  to  Yourself. —  Do  not  underrate  your  powers. 
Make  up  your  mind  that  you  can  be  Somebody  and  do  Something 


in  this  world.  Equip  yourself  for  the  task ;  get  the  best  education 
you  can  get;  read  good  books;  make  good  friends;  cultivate  any 
gift  you  possess.  Practice  economy  in  time  and  money.  Have 
a  bank  account.  Form  no  habits  that  weaken  you  or  bring  you 
into  bad  companionship.    Be  active,  not  merely  passive.    It  is  not 


PLAY  THE  GAME  AND 
PLAY  IT  FAIR 
"foud  better  lose- 
than  not  be  square 


CLEAN  PLAY. 

IHowe's  Citizenship  Posters,  East  Milton,  Mass.l 
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enough  to  refrain  from  wrongdoing;  you  must  do  something 
positive.  So  be  alert;  be  energetic.  Give  yourself  a  " square 
deal/? 

3.  Be  Fair  to  the  State. —  The  State  and  the  Nation  through 
their  laws  and  officials  are  your  good  friends  and  protectors.  If 
any  crime  is  committed  against  you,  they  will  spend  thousands  of 
dollars,  if  necessary,  to  punish  the  criminal.  With  their  great 
silent  strength  they  surround  you.  If  your  father  and  mother 
should  die  or  desert  you,  the  State  would  take  their  place.  There- 
fore, be  just  to  the  State  and  the  Nation.  Obey  their  laws.  Love 
them  and  support  them.  Never  lift  up  your  hand  against  them. 
As  you  grow  older,  study  to  be  a  helpful  citizen,  so  that  you  may 
do  your  full  duty  wisely.  If  State  or  Nation  is  threatened,  be 
ready  to  defend  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Be  patriotic  and 
loyal. 

(2)  Student  Councils  and  Student  Government. —  The  second  thing 
that  will  be  of  great  service  in  character  development  is  intel- 
ligent and  responsible  pupil-participation  in  the  activities  of 
school  life. 

Student  Co=ope ration  should  be  encouraged  in  every  high 
school.  Student  government  as  a  phase  of  school  administration 
is  a  proposal  which  appeals  to  our  national  instincts.  It  seems  to 
be  training  in  democracy.  The  high  school  boy  is  a  creature  of 
ideals.  He  has  a  strong  group  consciousness  which  should  be 
directed  intelligently  and  furnished  with  worthy  objectives.  There 
is  no  high  school  but  would  benefit  by  some  form  of  representa- 
tive student  organization,  the  membership  of  which  is  selected  by 
the  students  themselves.  It  should  be  authorized  and  qualified  to 
present  the  students'  point  of  view  on  any  question  which  they 
feel  concerns  them,  and  its  personnel  and  bearing  should  be  such 
as  to  command  a  respectful  hearing.  There  should  be  a  definite 
and  conscious  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  students, 
teachers,  and  principal  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  school 
body. 

The  following  analysis  of  returns  from  a  questionnaire  on  stu- 
dent participation  in  school  government  is  worthy  of  very  careful 
reading  by  school  officials. 
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What  the  Analysis  of  Returns  from  a  Questionnaire  Reveals 
Concerning  the  Practice  of  Student  Participation  in 
School  Government* 

The  following  questionnaire  (see  Table  IV)  was  sent  to  300 
junior  high  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  Replies  were 
received  from  191  of  these  schools. 


l. 


2. 


Table  IV. —  Questions  Asked  and  the  Replies  Thereto,  in  Percentages, 

from  191  Schools 

Yes  No 

Does  your  school  provide  for  student  government  or  student 

participation  in  the  control  of  the  school?  90  10 

Is  the  participation  such  as  to  provide  (a)  for  pupil  expression 
only,  or  (6)  is  the  purpose  that  of  familiarizing  students  in  a 
first-hand  way  with  the  operation  of  adult  political  organiza- 
tions in  which  they  later  will  be  expected  to  participate?  (a)39  (6)61 
3a.  Do  you  consider  student  participation  in  the  experimental  stage?  53  47 
36.  Circle  the  figure  indicating  the  number  of  years  that  your  school 
has  had  student  participation: 


1  year  or  less ...  8 

2  years   22 

3  years   14 

4  years   10 

5  years   8 

Check  the  items  below  which  most  nearly  describe  your  method 

of  managing  student  participation: 


6  years   11 

7  years   1 

8  years   8 

9  years   1 

10  years  or  more .  .  17 


87  f. 


Models  of  adult  gov- 
ernment  12 

School  cabinet   14 

Class  organizations.  59 

Boosters'  clubs   15 

Assembly  leaders .  27 


6a. 
66. 

6c. 
6d. 


Student  council . 
Home-room  organi- 
zation  61 

Leaders' clubs   28 

Traffic  officers.  47 

Honor  society   37 

How  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  organization  determined? 

a.    By  students   3 

6.    By  faculty   3 

c.    By  co-operation  of  students  and  faculty   94 

Does  the  organization  operate  under  a  written  constitution? 
Was  it  (the  constitution)  an  outgrowth  of  the  needs  of  the 
organization? 

Was  it  copied  more  or  less  from  another  constitution? 
Was  it  framed  by: 

(1)  Students   16 

(2)  Faculty     4 

(3)  Co-operation  of  the  two   80 


73  % 


88 
40 


12 

60 


*  By  permission  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Yearbook  of  The  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  II,  edited  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  Secretary. 
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7.  What  is  your  basis  for  selecting  the  council,  or  whatever  govern-    Yes  No 

ing  body  the  school  utilizes? 

a.  By  vote  of  the  school  at  large   37 

b.  By  representatives  chosen  by  home  rooms   38 

c.  By  representatives  chosen  by  different  classes ....  25 

8.  What  determines  eligibility  for  the  student  council  or  participa- 


tion in  any  part  of  student  control? 

a.  Approval  of  faculty   42 

b.  High  scholarship   52 

c.  Proved  ability  in  leadership   42 . 5 

d.  Experience   17.5 

e.  Approval  by  the  principal   38 

9.    What  are  the  activities  of  the  council  or  the  controlling  body  of 

the  students? 

a.  General  problems  of  the  school   95 

b.  Disciplinary  cases   46 

c.  Promoting  school  spirit   92 


d.    Promoting  organizations  and  regulating  them ....  59 
10.    To  what  extent  do  students  manage  matters  of  discipline? 
Place  a  figure  1  after  those  managed  by  the  students,  and 
a  figure  2  after  those  managed  with  the  co-operation  of 


the  faculty.  ^  9 

a.  Order  in  classrooms   12  88 

b.  Order  in  the  hallways,  cloakrooms,  toilets  and  lunch 

rooms   34  36 

c.  Social  gatherings,  such  as  dances  and  parties   9  91 

d.  Matters  pertaining  to  the  destruction  of  school  property,  19  81 

e.  Student  loafing   23  77 

/.    Truancy  and  indecency   10  90 

g.    Thieving   12  88 

11.  How  are  the  acts  of  the  council  or  controlling  body  put  into 

effect? 

a.  By  representatives  reporting  back  to  home  rooms,  70 

b.  By  leaders'  council   18 

c.  By  class  organizations  and  class  meetings   41 

d.  By  school  paper  and  bulletins   63 

e.  By  parent-teachers  associations   6 

/.    Any  faculty  help   70 

12.  If  students  handle  disciplinary  problems,  how  is  it  done? 

a.  By  court   44 

b.  By  a  committee  of  students   26 

c.  By  student  leaders   13 

d.  By  a  committee  of  students  and  faculty   34 


13.    Circle  the  term  that  indicates  the  frequency  of  the  meetings  of 
the  council  or  of  your  governing  student  body: 


a. 

Monthly  

14. S 

b. 

Twice  a  month 

21.9 

c. 

Weeklv  

35.2 

d. 

Twice  a  week  

18.9 

e. 

Unspecified  

9.2 
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Yes  No 

14.    Is  there  faculty  control?  96  4 

15a.  Do  you  have  home-room  organizations?  82  18 

155.  Are  they  (the  home  rooms)  used  (a)  to  handle  merely  routine 
management  of  pupils  when  not  in  regular  classes,  or  (6)  to 
help  in  developing  student  participation  in  the  control  of  the 
school?  (o)36  (6)64 

16.  If  you  have  home  rooms,  what  are  their  activities?    Do  they 

discuss: 

a.  General  problems  of  the  school   82 

b.  Class  problems   63 

c.  Propose  measures  to  be  considered  in  the  student 

council   70 

d.  Discuss  and  help  put  into  effect  suggestions  of  the 

student  council   78 

17.  Do  the  home  rooms  contribute  materially  to  the  development  in 

each  pupil  of  a  spirit  of  responsibility  for  the  successful  opera-  Yes  No 
tion  of  student  participation  in  your  schools?  92  S 


Conclusions  from  the  Returns 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  the 
evidence  collected  from  this  questionnaire,  but  the  following  tenta- 
tive comments  may  be  made : 

L  There  is  widespread  interest  in  this  attempt  to  train  for 
citizenship  by  means  of  affording  pupils  an  opport unity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  government  of  the  school.  The  fact  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  schools  selected  at  random  throughout  the  country  in  reply- 
ing to  the  questionnaire  declare  they  are  making  an  effort  to  try 
this  movement  is  rather  convincing  evidence  of  a  nation-wide 
interest  and  experimentation  with  the  movement. 

2.  The  citizenship  value  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  major- 
ity of  school  executives  indicated  that  they  were  attempting  to 
familiarize  pupils  in  a  first-hand  way  with  the  operation  of  adult 
political  organizations  in  which  they  later  will  be  expected  to 
participate. 

3.  That  the  movement  is  in  the  experimental  stage  is  shown 
by  noting  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  state  that  they  have 
been  trying  student  participation  three  years  or  less. 

4.  There  are  several  methods  for  administering  student 
participation.  Most  schools  utilize  a  student  council  as  the 
chief  agency  of  administration.  However,  other  means,  such  as 
the  home-room  organizations,  aid  in  helping  to  maintain  student 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  school. 
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5.  Running  through  all  replies  to  questions  concerning  the 
practices  of  administration  is  the  fact  that  student  participation 
is  a  co-operative  enterprise,  needing  sympathetic  support  by  both 
students  and  faculty. 


When  a  Man  thinks,  iives. 
and  says  "WE"  he's  Loyal. 

A  Loyal  Man  Speaks 
Well  of  His  Friends 


STIMULATES  ORGANIZATION  THINKING,  AND 
DEVELOPS  ORGANIZATION  LOYALTY.* 

*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 

6.  It  is  evident,  as  with  adult  organizations,  that  rules  of 
procedure  are  seemingly  best  understood  by  students  if  written 
down.  Three-fourths  of  the  schools  assert  that  they  have  a 
written  constitution  in  which  is  given  the  framework  of  the 
machinery  designed  to  afford  pupils  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  management  of  the  school.    A  preponderant  part  of  the 
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schools  indicate  that  the  constitution  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
needs  of  the  experiment  in  school  control.  This  fact,  in  part, 
shows  that  no  foreordained  plan  can  be  imposed.  The  whole 
process  is  evolutionary;  as  needs  arise  that  students  can  handle, 
rules  for  student  control  of  these  needs  may  be  made. 

7.  No  one  practice  for  choosing  the  governing  body  of  the 
school  is  notably  preponderant.  Almost  equal  percentages  of  the 
schools  select  representatives  from  the  school  at  large  and  from 
the  home-room  organizations.  In  a  fourth  of  the  schools  the 
basis  of  choice  is  by  classes. 

8.  It  would  appear  that  no  uniform  qualifications  for 
making  a  student  eligible  for  the  governing  student  body  are 
laid  down.  The  qualification  of  "high  scholarship"  is  a  require- 
ment in  but  half  of  the  schools.  And  in  less  than  half  of  the 
schools  is  "approval  by  the  principal  or  the  faculty"  a  require- 
ment. Is  not  this  condition  due  in  part,  as  with  adults,  to  a 
philosophy  that  any  one  is  fit  for  any  office?  Perhaps  here  one 
needs  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  of  education  concerning  the 
qualities  and  qualifications  that  one  should  demand  in  candidates 
who  desire  to  represent  their  fellow  students  in  the  government 
of  the  school. 

9.  To  discover  in  detail  the  actual  activities  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  school  is  a  problem  that  could  not  be  solved  within  the 
limits  of  this  study.  In  collecting  data  regarding  practice  on 
this  point  only  general  types  of  activities  could  be  called  for.  It 
is  evident  that  "the  general  problems  of  the  school"  constitute 
the  chief  type  of  activities  with  which  the  governing  body  of  the 
school  concerns  itself.  The  testimony  of  many  principals  that 
student  participation  is  not  a  disciplinary  device  — ■  though  in  all 
likelihood  the  movement  necessarily  promotes  good  discipline  — 
is  borne  out  in  part  by  the  fact  that  in  less  than  half  of  the  schools 
does  the  governing  student  body  concern  itself  with  discipline. 

10.  It  is  evident  that  when  discipline  is  made  an  activity  of 
the  student  governing  body,  it  is  invariably  a  co-operative  one 
— ■  the  students  act  jointly  with  the  faculty.  No  outstanding 
method  of  disciplinary  control  is  apparent  from  the  statements  of 
those  replying  to  the  question. 

11.  One  of  the  great  problems  is:  How  are  the  acts  of  the 
student  governing  body  to  be  put  into  effect?  Of  course,  in  part 
there  exist,  as  in  adult  political  organizations,  officials  to  carry 
out  the  rules  that  the  student  governing  body  makes.    But,  as  in 
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adult  citizenship,  a  public  opinion  recognizing  and  respecting  the 
need  for  rules  and  the  rules  themselves  must  be  established.  The 
thing  that  is  called  "  school  spirit"  may  be  regarded  in  large 
measure  as  similar  in  school  to  an  adult  "  public  opinion."  Stu- 
dent representatives  are  not  only  leaders  to  get  action  upon  the 
requests  of  individual  student  constituents,  but  are  also  the 
leaders  to  aid  in  developing  a  quickened  school  spirit  by  which 
the  activities  of  the  student  governing  body  are  made  the  law  of 
the  school  student  body.  The  use  of  home-room  meetings  and 
class  meetings  appears  to  be  the  chief  means  of  developing  a 
respect  for  school  law  under  a  plan  of  student  participation. 

12.  The  home-room  organization,  at  first  developed  as  an 
administrative  device  for  the  care  of  pupils  when  not  in  assigned 
classes,  has,  under  the  guidance  of  school  administrators,  been 
made  in  recent  times  an  important  means  of  developing  the 
school  spirit  necessary  to  a  thorough  support  of  student  partici- 
pation. It  is  in  many  schools  the  "town  meeting"  or  "open 
forum"  that  tends  to  promote  a  highly  developed  school  citizen- 
ship. Here,  every  student  may  get  the  opportunities  that  are 
needed  for  real  citizenship  training.  Here,  each  student  may  be 
made  acquainted  with  his  duties  toward  his  school,  his  com- 
munity, and  his  country.  Here,  students  tend  to  obtain  the 
proper  attitudes  and  social  valuations  that  citizens  in  a  democ- 
racy require.  The  fact  that  almost  all  schools  report  that  home 
rooms  contribute  materially  to  the  development  in  each  pupil  of  a 
spirit  of  responsibility  for  the  successful  administration  of  student 
participation  in  school  government  is  but  added  evidence  that  this 
phase  of  student  participation  is  a  vital  part  of  the  whole 
movement. 

Opinions  of  Principals  and  Pupils 

As  a  part  of  the  questionnaire,  high  school  principals  and  high 
school  pupils  were  asked  the  two  following  questions:  (1)  What 
is  your  frank  opinion  of  the  value  of  student  participation  in 
school  control  as  it  exists  in  your  school?  (2)  What  are  the 
problems  or  obstacles  that  you  find  in  student  participation? 
The  high  school  principals  were  asked  these  questions  because 
it  was  assumed  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  answer  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  broad  educational  objectives.  The 
high  school  pupils  were  asked  these  questions  because  it  was 
believed  that  pupil  opinion  concerning  a  movement  of  vital 
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interest  to  them  should  also  be  considered.  Answers  were  received 
from  167  high  school  executives  and  from  200  pupils,  representing 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

These  data,  we  think,  represent  a  sufficient  sample  of  adminis- 
trative and  pupil  opinion  from  which  to  draw  conclusions,  but 
lack  of  space  prevents  publishing  tabulations  in  detail. 

One  important  outcome  is  that  both  groups  agree  rather 
strikingly  upon  certain  values  and  certain  obstacles  in  student 
participation.  Though  frequent  mention  of  various  values  or 
problems  are  not  high  for  either  group,  both  "juries"  agree 
rather  markedly  that:  (1)  student  participation  is  successful  and 
a  worthwhile  feature  of  the  school;  (2)  it  promotes  worthy 
citizenship;  (3)  it  is  an  aid  to  discipline;  (4)  it  promotes  school 
work  and  school  spirit;  (5)  it  tends  to  develop  a  co-operative 
spirit  between  faculty  and  students;  and  (6)  it  develops  respon- 
sibility and  a  respect  for  law  and  order. 

In  each  group,  however,  there  is  a  small  number  who  feel  that 
student  participation  is  not  or  only  partially  successful.  These 
individuals  assert  that  in  reality  student  participation  is  but  a 
pretense  of  school  government,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy  to  attempt  to  make  it  different,  and  that  schools  are 
better  managed  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  have  students 
participate  in  their  government. 

Both  groups  also  agree  in  rather  striking  manner  concerning 
such  problems  or  obstacles  as  (1)  the  difficulty  of  securing  efficient 
and  successful  student  leaders,  (2)  the  problem  of  getting  all 
students  to  participate  in  some  activity,  (3)  lack  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  (4)  students  mistaking  license  for 
liberty,  (5)  lack  of  sufficient  interest  and  responsibility  of  all 
students,  (6)  students  elected  to  office  on  the  basis  of  popularity 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  efficiently,  (7)  partiality  and  favoritism  shown  on  the  part 
of  student  officers,  (8)  students  objecting  to  being  disciplined  by 
fellow  students  and  to  " reporting"  each  other. 

School  administrators,  interested  in  giving  pupils  opportunities 
to  learn  to  control  their  own  affairs  and  to  develop  a  plan  of 
practical  citizenship  training,  can  well  afford  to  study  the  values 
claimed  for  the  movement  and  the  problems  entailed. 
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Summary 

1.  Student  participation  in  school  government  appears  to  be 
an  important  means  of  promoting  worthy  citizenship  training  in 
the  school. 

2.  A  school  wishing  to  introduce  student  participation  will 
do  well  to  consider  the  following  conclusions,  drawn  from  a  study 
of  practice  throughout  the  country  for  two  decades. 

a.  Student  participation  should  be  introduced  gradually. 

b.  The  machinery  for  its  administration  should  be  simple. 

c.  The  students  themselves  must  desire  in  a  genuine  way 
to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  school. 

d.  The  faculty  must  be  sympathetic,  patient  and  willing 
in  every  way  to  make  the  movement  a  success.  Student 
participation  is  necessarily  a  co-operative  matter. 

e.  The  plan  must  provide  for  means  by  which  all  students 
are  given  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
the  school. 

3.  Student  participation  seems  to  aid  in  developing  important 
qualities,  such  as  responsibility,  initiative,  leadership,  fellowship, 
school  pride,  and  a  respect  for  law  and  order. 

This  movement  is  of  great  promise.  It  reveals  a  sincere  attempt 
in  school  procedure  to  make  school  life  similar  to  adult  life,  to 
provide  for  a  varied  program  of  activities  like  the  activities  of 
adults,  and  to  give  pupils  experiences  of  use  to  them  in  life. 
And  in  the  opportunities  inhering  in  student  participation  lies, 
in  part,  the  hope  of  an  improved  American  citizenship  in  the 
future. 
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Constitution  of  a  Student  Council  in  a  Boys'  High 

School 

Article  I.— Name 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  The  High 
School  Student  Council. 

Article  II. —  Purpose 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  encourage, 
through  mutual  co-operation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
the  welfare  of  the  school.  It  shall  assist  the  Head  Master  in  the 
administration  in  any  way  which  it  may,  with  his  approval, 
deem  necessary  or  advisable. 

Article  III. —  Members 

Section  1.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  sixteen  student  mem- 
bers. One  member  of  the  faculty,  selected  by  the  Head  Master, 
shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to 

vote. 

Section  2.  The  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
classes  shall  be  represented  by  four  members  each,  elected  in  the 
following  manner:  In  each  home  room  of  the  above-named 
classes  a  Room  Councillor  shall  be  elected,  who  shall  act  as  a 
delegate  to  the  annual  class  conventions.  At  these  conventions 
each  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  elect  four  members  of  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  No  nominations 
shall  be  made;  but  on  the  first  ballot,  with  each  councillor  voting 
for  four,  the  six  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
considered  nominated.  On  the  second  ballot,  the  four  highest  of 
each  class  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Section  3.  The  Head  Master  shall  be  invited  to  take  part  in 
all  meetings  of  the  Council,  but  shall  have  no  vote  therein. 

Section  4.  Upon  recommendation  of  at  least  two  officers  or 
the  Head  Master,  the  Council  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
entire  Council,  drop  from  its  membership  any  Councillor,  for 
sufficient  reasons. 

Article  IV. —  Quorum:  Majority 

Section  1.    A  quorum  shall  consist  of  ten  members. 
Section  2.    A  majority  shall  be  considered  as  over  half  the 
number  voting. 
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Article  V.—  Veto 

Section  1.    The  Head  Master  shall  have  full  power  of  veto. 

Section  2.  A  resolution,  once  vetoed,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Council  for  further  discussion  and  revision. 

Section  3.    A  second  veto  shall  be  considered  final. 

Section  4.  Action  by  the  Council  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
recommendation  to  the  Head  Master,  and  shall  have  no  authority 
until  approved  by  him. 

Section  5.  No  report  of  the  discussion  of  the  Council  shall  be 
published  to  the  student  body  or  to  the  facultj-  except  by  the 
Head  Master  or  with  his  express  approval;  but  the  school  shall 
be  advised  from  time  to  time  of  the  activities  of  the  Council. 

Article  VI. —  Organization 

Section  1.  During  the  month  of  May  in  each  school  year  the 
Council  shall  elect  from  its  number  temporary  officers  who  shall 
serve  until  permanent  officers  are  elected  during  the  fall  term  of 
the  next  school  year. 

Article  VII.—  Meetings 

Section  1.  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  every  two 
weeks  during  the  school  year. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Head  Master,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  or  at  the 
request  of  five  councillors. 

Section  3.  The  final  meeting  of  the  school  year  shall  be  held  in 
May. 

Article  VIII.—  Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

Section  2.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Council  after  the  annual  class  conventions,  and  shall  hold 
office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Article  IX. —  Absentees 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  shall  record  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees in  the  records  of  the  meeting. 

Section  2.  Absentees  shall  present  to  the  Secretary,  before  the 
following  meeting,  reasons  for  their  absences. 

Section  3.  The  vote  of  no  member  shall  be  recorded  unless 
he  is  present  at  the  time  of  balloting. 

Section  4.  Three  consecutive  absences  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  reason  to  drop  any  member  from  the  roll  of  the  Council. 
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Article  X. —  Vacancies 

Section  1.  Whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  they  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  filling  of  the  positions  originally. 

Article  XI.  Amendments 

Section  1.  To  amend  this  constitution,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  read  at  one  meeting  of 
the  Council,  and  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting.  It  must  be 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Council. 


HE  KNEW  HE  COULD- 
AND  HE  MADE  GOOD 


SELF-RELIANCE. 

[Howe's  Citizenship  Poster?,  East  Mi! ton.  Mass.] 
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Constitution  of  a  Student  Council  in  a  Girls"  High  School 

Article  I.-  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  control  the  manage- 
ment of  all  matters,  not  academic  in  nature,  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  pupils  in  their  high  school  life,  except  such  as  are  reserved 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Head  Master  and  the  teachers. 

Article  II. —  Members 

All  pupils  of  the  — - —  High  School  are  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  constitution. 

Article  1 1 1 . —  Organization 

Section  1.  The  legislative  powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  Student 
Council  composed  of  representatives,  one  from  each  section, 
elected  by  ballot,  to  serve  one  year.  A  member  may  be  removed 
by  vote  of  the  Student  Council,  or  at  the  request  of  the  Head 
Master. 

Section  2.  Officers. —  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be 
a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  and  two  members  who, 
with  the  President.  Vice-President,  and  Secretary,  shall  constitute 
an  executive  committee.  The  President  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
senior  class,  and  elected  by  the  Association  in  the  June  preceding 
the  term  of  service.  The  Student  Council  shall  elect  the  other 
four  officers  from  their  own  number.  Vacancies  occurring  in  any 
offices  of  the  Student  Council  shall  be  filled  by  a  special  election. 
The  President  may  appoint  officers  to  fill  such  vacancies 
temporarily. 

Article  IV.—  Powers  and  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  call  and  preside  over  all  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Student  Council  and  the  student 
bod}'. 

Section  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
President  in  the  absence  of,  or  at  the  request  of,  the  President. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  all  records,  conduct  all 
correspondence,  and  post  notices  of  elections  and  meetings. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once 
every  week  to  confer  on  school  problems  and  interests  and  act  as 
a  trial  court  for  student  offenses,  and  shall  through  the  President 
advise  with  the  Student  Council  as  occasion  may  arise. 
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Article  V. —  Meetings 

Section  1.  Meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  by  the 
President  at  any  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Student  Council. 

Section  2.  The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Student  Council  shall 
occur  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month. 

Section  3.    The  Executive  Committee  meets  weekly. 

Article  VI.— Amendments 

Any  amendment  to  this  constitution  must  be  presented  in 
writing  to  the  Student  Council  and  posted  in  the  home  rooms  at 
least  two  weeks  before  being  voted  upon.  The  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  student  body  is  necessary  for  its  adoption. 


WE  need  no  law,  no 
jury  or  no  judge 
to  tell  us  when 
we're  wrong  —  we  need  but 
heed  the  instant  signal 
from  within  to  condemn  a 
thought,  intention  or  an 
act  that  is  not  square. 

The  world's  best  defini= 
tion  of  honesty  is  engraved 
upon  the  heart  of  every 
man,  and  is  ever  re=traced 
by  each  beating  pulse. 

The  reward  for  honesty  is 
in  the  nobleness  of  the  act 
itself  —  the  most  bitter 
penalty  for  its  disregard  is 
the  insistent,  whispered 
hissing  of  the  soul. 

1  1-A 

  HONESTY.* 

*  One  of  52  SUCCESS  TALKS,  by  permission  of 
The  Steven9-Davis  Co.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 
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3.    GENERAL  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

a.   Assemblies  * 

Functions. — ■  The  more  interesting  and  worthwhile  school 
assemblies  aid  in  accomplishing  certain  definite  and  desirable 
objectives,  among  which  are  the  following:  (1)  The  assembly 
can  serve  as  one  means  of  integrating  the  whole  school  by  making 
available  in  an  interesting  form  a  common  body  of  knowledge 
about  the  school  and  its  problems;  (2)  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  school  by  representative  pupils  and  teachers  in 
the  assembly,  when  wisely  guided,  tends  to  develop  intelligent 
public  opinion;  and  (3)  the  presentation  in  assembly  programs 
of  the  successful  achievements  of  the  school  — ■  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  — ■  tends  to  encourage  these  activities  and  to 
promote  others  like  them. 

School  Problems.—  Such  problems  may  arise  as  handling 
the  traffic  in  the  school;  conduct  on  the  street,  or  in  street  cars 
or  busses;  educational  or  vocational  guidance;  problems  of 
health,  or  of  attendance  or  punctuality;  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
good  sportsmanship  and  courtesy;  the  problem  of  budgeting  the 
school  finances  or  the  pupil's  time;  of  producing  a  newspaper 
worthy  of  the  school  and  therefore  worthy  of  its  support;  the 
welcome  of  the  freshmen,  or  a  celebration  of  the  achievement 
of  other  classes;  the  celebration  of  anniversaries  in  the  life  of  the 
school  or  in  the  life  of  the  nation;  the  presentation  by  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  of  successful  class  work  that  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  of  interest  to  the  whole  school  and  is  at  the  same 
time  well  suited  to  the  exploration  by  the  pupils  of  some  worthy 
field  of  knowledge. 

The  assembly  program  may  serve  to  give  a  favorable  start  to 

some  activity  in  the  school;  but  more  often  it  will  come  as  a  climax' 

to  discussion  that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  home  room  or  in 
 *  

*  Twenty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II, 
edited  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  Secretary. 
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regular  class  work.  The  assembly  program  is  probably  most 
successful  when  it  comes  as  the  fruition  of  ideas  that  have  been 
carefully  developed  in  the  smaller  units  of  the  school. 

Student  Participation. —  A  successful  recitation  in  class 
usually  results  from  the  participation  of  the  pupils,  guided  by 
the  teacher  and  by  the  abler  pupils.  The  same  plan  should 
prevail  in  the  assembly.  If  the  school  exists  to  educate  the 
pupils,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupils  share  in  the  educative 
process  of  developing  and  presenting  assembly  programs.  It 
seems  to  be  a  wise  and  increasingly  widely  accepted  plan  to  have 
an  assembly  committee,  composed  of  teachers  and  pupils,  to 
guide  the  development  and  the  presentation  of  assembly  programs. 
Any  home  room,  class,  or  club  may  request  this  committee  for  a 
place  on  the  assembly  program.  The  committee,  after  deter- 
mining the  interest  and  worth  of  the  proposed  program  and  its 
readiness  for  presentation,  may  grant  or  deny  the  request.  It  is 
the  business  of  such  a  committee  to  work  out  a  constructive  plan 
for  assemblies,  and  to  promote  the  development  and  presentation 
of  programs  that  carry  out  this  policy. 

Programs. — ■  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  in  the  assembly 
that  comes  once  or  twice  a  week,  an  outside  speaker  should  be 
presented  only  when  this  speaker  can  bring  help  to  some  activity 
that  is  already  under  way,  or  can  aid  in  launching  some  activity 
that  is  definitely  to  be  followed  up.  The  assembly  is  primarily 
a  place  for  the  active  discussion  of  school  problems  and  for  the 
capitalizing  of  school  successes,  rather  than  for  the  passive  obser- 
vation of  distinguished  passers-by. 

b.    Home  Room  Periods 

The  time  devoted  to  this  form  of  character  education  should 
be  used  for  conference  purposes,  not  for  lectures  or  exhortations 
by  the  teacher.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  consider  conduct,  to  evaluate  the  various  kinds  and 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  is 
wise  and  kind  and  sympathetic  with  youth.  The  important 
results  to  be  secured  are  the  formulating  by  the  pupils  of  their 
own  codes  of  conduct  and  the  ordering  of  their  lives  in  accordance 
with  those  codes.  Do  not  demand  a  statement  of  these  new 
codes  from  the  individual  pupil.  Most  of  them,  especially  if 
they  involve  changes  in  standards  and  in  conduct,  lie  too  inti- 
mately at  the  heart  of  his  personality  for  him  to  be  willing  to 
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reveal  them  to  others  except  through  changed  action.  A  wealth 
of  material  for  use  in  these  periods  is  assembled  in  a  later  section 
of  this  document. 

Suggested  Cores  for  the  Program.*  —  The  core  of  the  fresh- 
man home-room  program  might  be  first,  a  systematic  study  of 
the  high  school  manual  to  discover  those  things  which  a  high  school 
boy  or  girl  should  know  about  the  school  and  its  administration; 
and  second,  a  study  of  appropriate  manners  for  boys  and  girls 
in  their  various  school  contacts. 

The  sophomore  core  activity  could  be  a  survey  and  study  of 
the  various  vocations  open  to  trained  men  and  women  in  Boston; 
second,  a  study  of  manners  in  the  home  relations  of  boys  and 
girls;  third,  a  personal  efficiency  analysis  in  study  and  habits  of 
behavior  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  in  church,  and  in  neighbor- 
hood relations;  and  fourth,  a  consideration  of  personal  traits 
making  for  success  in  their  temporarily  chosen  vocations,  as 
derived  from  personal  interviews  with  community  leaders  in 
those  vocations. 

The  junior  home-room  groups  might  study,  first,  the  world's 
great  constructive  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have  freed 
man  from  arduous  labor  and  discomforts,  which  have  liberated 
his  mind  for  constructive  work,  and  which  have  contributed  to 
his  success  and  happiness;  second,  the  study  of  appropriate 
dress  and  behavior  for  social  functions. 

The  senior  home  rooms  could  study,  first,  the  makers  of  the 
world's  great  ideals  in  the  various  channels  of  our  complex  society; 
and  second,  the  ethics  of  business  and  professional  life,  and 
appropriate  personal  behavior  in  business  and  professional 
relations. 

c.    Student  Group  Activities 

Name.—  The  word  "extra-curricular"  as  commonly  applied  to 
student  group  activities  is  something  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  wise  to  use  a  term  which  seems  to  make  a 
decided  separation  between  the  curriculum  itself  and  activities 
which  have  their  rise  in  the  curriculum.  Since,  however,  the 
connotation  of  the  term  is  generally  understood,  it  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  used  until  a  better  one  is  accepted  by  educators. 

Theory  Underlying  Student  Group  Activities. —  Student 
group  activities  have  been  introduced  to  meet  the  broad  objectives 


*  Permission  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  II,  edited  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  Secretary. 
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of  modern  education.  On  the  theory  that  each  individual  engages 
in  activities  of  many  varieties  in  life,  the  school  aims  to  give  to 
pupils  experiences  which  will  be  of  both  present  and  future  value. 
To  carry  out  this  theory,  the  traditional  program  of  studies  is 
being  supplemented  by  a  social  program. 

Parts  of  a  Social  Program. —  Included  in  the  social  program 
are  assemblies,  athletics,  school  council,  school  publications,  and 
school  clubs.  All  are  claimed  to  have  marked  character  values. 
Assemblies  and  athletics  have  values  for  those  who  participate. 
The  citizenship  value  of  a  school  council  is  generally  accepted. 
School  publications  furnish  training  in  responsibility  for  those  who 
direct  the  activity,  but  the  extent  of  such  character  training  is 
limited  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  membership  of  a  city 
high  school.  The  organization  of  clubs  correlated  with  school 
studies  makes  it  possible  for  every  pupil  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  self-development.  The  character  value  of  school  clubs, 
therefore,  deserves  consideration. 

Aims  of  School  Clubs. —  The  aims  of  clubs  are  in  accord  with 
the  following  educational  objectives: 

1.  Good  character,  based  on  high  moral  ideals  and 
standards. 

2.  Good  physical  development  and  vigorous  health,  both 
mental  and  social  as  well  as  physical. 

3.  Vocational  efficiency,  that  is,  the  ability  to  engage 
successfully  in  some  occupation  for  which  one  is  qualified  by 
nature  and  training. 

4.  Social  efficiency,  both  civic  and  domestic. 

5.  The  qualifications  and  disposition  to  use  one's  leisure 
time  profitably  and  wholesomely. 

Every  club  aims  to  meet  the  special  objectives  of  the  study  with 
which  it  is  correlated.  If,  however,  there  were  no  other  aim,  the 
social  program  would  have  no  reason  for  existing.  In  addition  to 
the  objectives  which  might  be  met  by  the  curriculum  alone,  each 
club  has  a  distinctly  social  aim,  i.  e.,  social  adjustment  of  its 
individual  members.  Activities  which  give  adjustment  of  its 
individual  members,  and  those  which  give  actual  experience  in 
group  life  can  most  readily  meet  this  aim. 

Character  Values  of  School  Clubs.  —  The  following  char- 
acter values  are  claimed  for  school  clubs:  (1)  They  furnish  the 
opportunity  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls  to  express  themselves 
in  wholesome  and  recreative  instead  of  dangerous  activities. 
(2)  They  serve  as  a  training  ground  for  leadership,  not  self- 
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appointed  or  self-willed,  but  a  socially- minded  leadership. 
(3)  They  offer  training  in  co-operative  team  work.  (4)  They 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  loyalty.  (5)  They 
help  to  develop  character  by  the  overcoming  of  unsocial  or  purely 
individualistic  tendencies. 

Among  many  clubs  it  is  possible  for  each  pupil  to  find  a  place 
where,  led  by  his  individual  tastes  and  interests,  he  may  learn  to 
follow  as  well  as  to  lead,  to  co-operate  as  well  as  to  initiate.  Loyal 
"fellowship,"  leadership,  co-operation,  and  initiative  may  be 
developed  through  club  organizations. 

Principles  Underlying  a  Club  Program. —  For  a  successful 
club  program  the  following  principles  should  be  observed: 

1.  Time  should  be  set  aside  for  the  club  activities. 

2.  Only  those  clubs  should  be  introduced  which  meet  the 
aims  of  education. 

3.  Enough  clubs  should  be  included  in  the  social  program 
so  that  the  varied  interests  of  all  pupils  may  be  met. 

4.  Each  club  should  be  sponsored  by  a  teacher  who  is 
interested  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  subjects,  and  who 
knows  how  to  work  by  indirect  and  suggestive  methods. 

5.  Each  club  must  stand  for  something  worth  while  so 
that  it  will  hold  the  interest  of  its  members. 

6.  Guidance  of  pupils  in  choice  of  clubs  is  often  necessary. 

List  of  Clubs 

The  following  list  of  clubs  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  pupils'  own 
initiative  in  choosing  clubs  in  a  secondary  school: 


Name  of  Club. 

Basketry  

Birds  and  Flowers .  . 

Booklovers  

Business  Ethics.  .  .  . 

Camera  

Cartoon  and  Poster 

Debating  

Dramatic  


Purpose. 


Activity. 


To  learn  to  make  baskets. 

Familiarity  with  common  birds  and 
wild  flowers. 

Familiarity  with  the  best  books  and 
authors. 

To  inspire  right  attitudes  and  high 
ideals  for  business. 

To  develop  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  principles  of  photography. 


Correlation  of  freehand  drawing  with 
school  life. 

To  gain  ability  to  think  quickly  and 
logically. 

To  develop  self-expression. 


Making  baskets. 

Reports,  talks,  study  of  pictures,  field 
trips. 

Discussions  of  worthwhile  books  and 
authors. 

Study  of  elements  of  success  in  busi- 
ness. 

Taking  and  printing  pictures  for 
school  paper.  Discussions  of  new 
phases  of  photography. 

Preparation  of  posters  for  bulletins 
and  cartoons  for  school  paper. 

Debates  on  questions  of  public 
interest. 

Presentation  of  plays. 
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Name  of  Club. 


Purpose. 


Activity. 


First  Aid  

French   

Glee  

Gymnasium 
Home  Makers.  .  . 

Know  Your  City 
Latin  


Ability  to  act  in  an  emergency. 

To  know  more  of  French  life  and 
language. 

To  develop  musical  taste  and  talent. 


To  promote  health  and  recreation. 
To  stimulate  interest  in  the  home. 


To  arouse  pride  through  familiarity 
with  city. 


To  show  the  human  side  of  the 
Romans,  their  daily  life,  customs, 
legends,  and  traditions. 

Lawyers   To  familiarize   prospective  lawyers 

with  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
fession. 


Library . 


To  learn  how  to  take  care  of  books 
and  repair  them;  to  create  a  love 
for  books. 


Mathematics   To  give  a  background  for  the  study  of 

mathematics. 


Orchestra. 


To  train  in  instrumental  and  orches- 
tral music. 


Science  I  To  correlate  class  study  with  life 

activities. 


Stamp  

Travel  

Typewriters. 
Writers  


To    discuss    matters    of  philatelic 
interest. 

Familiarity  with  remote  lands  and 
their  people. 

To  promote  interest  in  special  phases 
of  typewriting. 

To  encourage  creative  writing. 


Demonstration  of  principles. 

Papers,  dramatics,  games,  songs, 
French  conversation. 

Singing,  under  leadership,  of  songs, 
operettas,  etc. 

Apparatus  work,  etc. 

Discussions  of  budgeting,  household 
management,  decoration,  etc. 

Discussion  of  Boston  industries,  pub- 
he  places  of  interest;  visits  to  such 
places. 

Talks  (sometimes  illustrated")  by 
members  on  Ancient  Rome  and  the 
Romans;  plays,  games,  and  songs. 

Discussions  of  various  phases  of  the 
law. 


Bookbinding  and  repairing;  discus- 
sions of  book-making. 


Reports   on   great  mathematicians, 
history  of  mathematics,  etc. 

Practice    and    playing    for  school 
assemblies. 

Exploration  of  different  fields  of 
science  by  pupil  talks  and  demon 
strations. 

Individual  collecting  and  making  a 
school  collection. 

Imaginary  trips  to  foreign  lands. 


Special   kinds  of  typing  for  which 
there  is  no  class  time. 

Practice  in  writing  types  of  original 
work  for  actual  publication. 


National  Honor  Society.*  —  The  National  Honor  Society  of 
Secondary  Schools  has  not  been  included  in  this  list,  as  its  organiza- 
tion is  quite  differently  ordered  from  that  of  school  clubs.  Its 
claims  to  character  values,  however,  should  be  considered  with 
those  of  other  extra-curricular  activities. 
Aims  of  National  Honor  Society. 

(1)  To  stimulate  effort  and  ambition. 

(2)  To  create  an  enthusiasm  for  scholarship. 

(3)  To  recognize  intellectual  attainment. 

(4)  To  stimulate  a  desire  to  render  service. 

(5)  To  develop  character. 

(6)  To  promote  leadership. 

*  H.  V.  Church,  Secretary,  Cicero,  111. 
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(7)  To  influence  pupil  body  to  respect  and  appreciate  mental 

as  well  as  physical  ability. 

(8)  To  promote  service  as  an  essential  of  good  citizenship. 
Effect. — -Membership  in  the  National  Honor  Society  is  open 

to  that  part  of  the  upper  quarter  of  the  graduating  class  whose 
ratings  for  scholarship,  character,  leadership  and  service  are 
satisfactory.  This  society  does  more  than  create  high  ideals 
among  its  members;  it  is  said  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  entire 
school  by  its  emphasis  on  highest  qualities  of  character. 

Evaluation. —  Although  student  group  activities  are  as  yet 
in  only  an  experimental  stage,  it  seems  wise  to  encourage  their 
introduction,  in  order  (if  for  no  other  reason)  to  discover  more 
exactly  their  value  for  character  development.  There  is 
undoubtedly  need  of  a  more  scientific  method  for  testing  their 
character  values.  Nevertheless,  since  curriculum  making  and 
methods  of  teaching  had  to  go  through  the  same  stages  of  unproved 
claims  before  the  best  types  of  evaluation  were  found,  it  seems 
likely  that  clubs  will  continue  to  develop,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  best  methods  of  evaluation  are  being  discovered.  Because 
they  are  in  some  respects  self-evaluative,  student  group  activities 
have  an  advantage  over  the  curriculum.  Arising  from  the 
spontaneous  interest  of  pupils,  and  reproducing  life  outside  of 
school,  student  group  activities  offer  two  qualities  which  justify 
their  existence  and  warrant  their  continuance. 

Twenty =fifth  Yearbook.—  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  1926,  Part  II,  Extra=Curricular  Activities,  edited 
by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  is  the  best 
single  authority  and  source  book. 

d.    The  High  School  Library 
Aims  and  Purposes. 

A.    To  serve  the  school  as  a  whole  with 

1.  Illustrative  Material. —  In  the  school  library  are 

found  poems,  essays,  stories,  loaned  for  use  in 
classroom  or  assembly,  to  impress  and  drive  home 
the  lesson  on  the  particular  trait  under  consid- 
eration, such  as  responsibility,  loyalty,  reverence, 
courage,  etc. 

2.  Publicity. —  The  library  bulletin  board  displays 

material  on  current  events,  city  affairs,  worth- 
while lectures,  lists  of  reading  on  the  observance 
of  special  days. 
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3.  Democracy  and  Group  Consciousness. —  Every 
child  in  the  school  has  an  equal  right  and  an  equal 
welcome  in  the  library.  It  is  his  room.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  senior  and  freshman.  A 
common  interest  is  evidenced  in  the  library  by 
gifts  of  books  and  flowers  and  suggestions  as  to 
conveniences.  This  makes  for  unity  in  the  school 
and  increases  school  spirit,  one  form  of  civic 
pride. 

To  serve  the  individual. 

1.  By  developing  character  through 

(a)  Inspiration. —  In  the  library  the  student  in- 

evitably comes  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  greatest  minds  and  personalities  of  all 
the  ages.  He  associates  and  makes  friends 
here  with  great  thinkers  and  great  doers. 

(b)  Enlivening  and  broadening  of  the  mind. 

—  Here  the  student  will  find  information 
on  every  phase  of  life's  activities,  — ■  travel, 
science,  commerce,  business  engineering, 
government.  His  interest  is  caught,  his 
mind  goes  exploring,  he  is  given  a  larger 
outlook  on  life. 

(c)  Right  use  of  leisure.    Anyone  who  has  a 

taste  for  good  reading,  is  not  apt  to  spend 
his  spare  time  in  getting  into  mischief. 

2.  By  helping  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

Books  describing  the  different  sorts  of  work 
open  to  a  man  assist  him  greatly  in  making 
the  decision  as  to  what  line  of  work  he 
wishes  to  take  up. 

3.  By  developing  a  social  sense. 

(a)  Honesty. —  In  the  mere  matter  of  taking 

and  returning  books  honesty  is  expected 
and  usually  found.  The  books  are  on 
open  shelves  and  accessible  to  all.  It  is  a 
matter  of  honor  to  record  the  fact  that 
they  are  borrowed. 

(b)  Responsibility. —  Every  individual  is  re- 

sponsible for  the  good  condition  and  the 
return  of  books  borrowed  by  him.  Failure 
in  this  responsibility  brings  penalties. 
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(c)  Rights  of  others. —  Library  books  are  com- 
mon property,  and  the  individual  learns  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  using  them 
in  common  with  others.  "Primitive  in- 
stincts of  hoarding  for  selfish  consumption 
are  frowned  upon."  Everyone  must  take 
his  turn  in  using  books.  The  next  person 
has  as  much  right  to  a  clean,  attractive 
book  as  the  first.  The  library  room  is  for 
the  use  of  all.  "  Quiet  is  kept  in  order 
that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber may  prevail.  Most  students  are 
public-spirited  enough  to  recognize  this." 
d)  Social  adjustment. — •  In  the  library, 
though  each  individual  is  pursuing  his  own 
business,  yet  he  has  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  others  doing  the 
same.  He  forms  habits  of  thinking,  of 
concentration  in  social  situations,  that  is, 
with  others  about  him.  The  more  con- 
siderate the  individual  becomes  of  the 
needs  of  others,  the  more  adequately  are 
his  own  needs  satisfied. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Librarians,  in  courses  of  instruction,  should  stress  with  stu- 
dents the  character  values  found  in  books. 

2.  Students  should  assist  in  library  detail.  A  " library  club" 
of  honor  students  serves  as  an  incentive  for  high  scholarship,  and 
stimulates  a  general  spirit  of  service. 

3.  "All  that  Mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained  or  been,  is 
lying  as  a  magic  preservation  in  the  pages  of  books.  They  are 
the  chosen  possession  of  men."  —  Carlyle,  "Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship." 

e.    Visual  Aids 

Sculpture. — ■  Carefully  selected  examples  of  sculpture,  placed 
with  regard  to  artistic  and  educational  value,  develop  the  esthetic 
nature,  stir  the  imagination,  and  tend  to  develop  loyalty  to  the 
school  by  endearing  to  the  individual  objects  seen  every  day.  The 
choice  of  subject  may  be  of  value  by  creating  a  reverence  for  the 
good,  faith  in  a  good  cause,  equal  opportunity  or  devotion  to  duty. 

Mural  Tablets. —  Bronze  tablets  of  distinctive  design  com- 
memorating school  traditions  stir  the  imagination  and  perpetuate 
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ideals.  These  tablets  develop  traits  of  honesty,  co-operation, 
suggest  ideals  to  the  observer,  and  prepare  a  foundation  for  law, 
order  and  authority. 

The  Flag. — ■  An  American  flag  in  each  classroom  suggests 
patriotism,  good  citizenship  and  ideas  in  regard  to  civic  duties. 
The  presence  of  this  symbol  suggests  to  the  pupil  mind  such  topics 
as  honesty,  dependability,  devotion  to  duty,  personal  and  social 
justice,  self-respect,  self-control,  self-sacrifice,  service.  Reproduc- 
tions of  mural  paintings  and  historical  scenes  hung  throughout  the 
building  suggest  the  same  kind  of  ideas  as  those  inspired  by  the 
flag. 

Announcements  of  Student  Activities. —  The  display  of 
posters  in  the  corridors  by  athletic  teams  and  student  clubs  may 
develop  perseverance,  honesty,  uprightness,  build  character  and 
give  enjoyment.  Such  posters  stir  the  imagination,  are  inspira- 
tional, suggest  fair  play,  create  a  desire  to  emulate  types  and 
develop  school  spirit. 

Honor  Rolls. —  Honor  rolls  and  attendance  charts  in  class- 
rooms teach  co-operation,  respect  for  law,  authority  and  order, 
loyalty  to  school  and  self,  and  prompt  moral  responsibility. 
Deportment,  regular  habits,  promptness,  pride  in  group  activities, 
and  credit  for  attaining  a  goal  might  be  listed  under  the  values 
accredited  to  the  two  types  of  visual  education  listed  in  this  group. 

Thrift  and  Other  Educational  Charts. —  All  kinds  of  charts, 
properly  organized,  have  their  special  values.  Development 
through  this  medium  stimulates  reverence  for  good,  faith  in  every 
good  cause,  co-operation,  open-mindedness  and  good  habits  of 
workmanship. 

Films. —  Educational,  thrift,  scientific,  travel,  patriotic  and 
art  appreciation  films  link  entertainment  to  instruction,  and  give 
a  close  relationship  to  outside  interests.  They  stimulate  the  mind 
to  establish  a  purpose  in  life,  suggest  hobbies  for  leisure  moments, 
and  give  a  desire  for  better  environment.  A  sense  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities, enjoyment,  a  development  of  initiative,  and  a  desire  for 
s  Tvice  may  develop  through  the  use  of  films. 

Exhibition  Cases.  Show  cases  in  the  corridors  which  display 
commercial  and  scientific  material  inspire  a  search  for  truth  in 
science  and  nature's  laws.    The  exhibits  correct  false  visual 
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images,  teach  conservation,  stir  the  imagination,  and  suggest  a 
practical  application  to  everyday  life. 

Exhibits. —  Special  exhibits  of  the  flora  and  bird  life  of  New 
England,  shown  as  they  appear  in  accordance  with  the  season 
arouse  interest  in  nature  and  her  laws  and  tend  to  develop 
thoughts  concerning  the  relation  of  life  to  law.  An  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe  emphasizes  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
social  order.  These  exhibits  give  enjoyment  and  enrich  the 
pupil's  esthetic  nature. 

Moral  Code  Posters. —  Moral  code  posters  and  Safety  First 
posters  placed  in  every  room  and  changed  each  week  develop 
character  and  clean  living.  Such  topics  as:  "If  I  want  to  be  a 
happy,  useful  citizen,  I  must  have  'Courage  and  Hope';  'Wis- 
dom ' ;  '  Industry  and  Good  Habits ' ;  '  Healthfulness  and  Cleanli- 
ness'; 'Truth  and  Honesty';  'Knowledge  and  Usefulness';  'Faith 
and  Responsibility'  " —  and  each  of  these  sub-topics  having 
explanatory  text  is  sure  to  make  a  marked  impression  on  the 
reader.  Another  poster  has  for  leading  titles:  "Wanted  —  A 
Good  Job.  Wanted— A  Good  Man."  "To  the  Youth  of  the 
World  —  Be  Clean."  Then  follow  questions  and  topics  on  one's 
personal  record. 

Messages  Through  Art  Display  Posters. —  Large  display 
posters,  issued  by  Mather  &  Company,  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  arranged  to  fit  a  frame  with  a  removable  back,  are  hung  in  a 
conspicuous  position  in  a  corridor  where  hundreds  of  pupils  pass 
every  hour.  They  convey  such  messages  as  the  following: 
"Know  your  goal;  keep  on  keeping  on,"  arousing  ambition  and 
stimulating  a  desire  to  progress;  "Unless  your  work  is  right  it's 
wrong"  asks  the  one  who  is  "almost  right"  to  reform;  "The 
Woolworth  Building  was  built  with  five-cent  pieces  —  never 
neglect  the  little  things"  makes  pupils  realize  the  high  cost  of 
little  losses;  "Shake  hands  with  Mr.  Minute;  he  makes  or  un- 
makes us"  introduces  the  little  minute  as  a  willing  helper;  "Wash- 
ington—  he  always  finished  the  job"  is  patriotic  and  practical, 
establishing  the  idea  of  sticking  to  the  finish.  There  are  seventy- 
eight  of  these  posters,  which,  illustrated  in  color,  present  to  the 
eye  an  appeal  which  tends  to  build  character,  make  good  citizens, 
and  develop  a  fine  type  of  American  manhood. 

The  "Citizenship  Posters,"  organized  by  William  W.  Howe, 
may  be  used  effectively  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Promoting  School  Traditions.—  Athletic,  historic  and 
scientific  corridor  displa}^  of  material  may  be  used  effectively. 
Herein  we  have  an  incentive  to  the  building  of  strong  bodies, 
the  leading  of  clean  lives,  a  stirring  of  imaginative  and  inventive 
powers,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  tradition  wherein 
one  feels  the  strength  and  moral  stamina  built  up  through  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  high  school  throughout 
the  many  years  of  its  organization. 


The  Woolworth 
Building  was  built 
with  5^Apieces 


That  man 
who  gives  oijly 
his  very  Best 
to  a  5*  Job  is 
qualified  to  fill 
a  THOUSAND 
DOLLAR  JOB 


MAKES  WORKERS  REALIZE  THE  HIGH  COST 
OF  LITTLE  LOSSES.* 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 
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4.    THE  CURRICULUM 

a.   The  Social  Studies 
General  Objectives:  * 

1.  To  develop  a  spirit  of  individual  responsibility  to  the 

community  and  to  posterity. 

2.  To  show  the  interdependence  among  individuals,  races,  and 
'  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  resulting  thought  that 

there  must  be  friendly  co-operation  among  nations. 

3.  To  develop  a  respect  for  law  and  order. 

4.  To  emphasize  duties  rather  than  rights. 

5.  To  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  for  institutions  and 

laws,  that  true  patriotism  may  be  developed. 

6.  To  show  that  industry  and  thrift  are  necessary  elements  of 

success. 

7.  To  provoke  discussion  relating  to  public  service,  and 

to  present  to  the  students  for  commendation  the  public 
servant  who  does  his  honest  duty  in  the  face  of  unsym- 
pathetic comments. 

8.  To    emphasize    the    fact    that    worthy    citizenship  is 

independent  of  race,  color  or  creed,  and  is  based  rather 
upon  high  ideals  of  service. 
Conclusions: 

Attitudes. —  The  social  studies  deal  with  man  in  his  relations 
to  society;  with  the  individual  as  a  social  unit.  The  new  method 
of  teaching  shifts  the  emphasis  from  learning  facts  to  building  up 
attitudes.  Approached  in  this  way,  it  is  apparent  that  the  chief 
values  of  these  subjects  are  moral  values. 

Emphasis. —  The  social  studies,  effectively  taught,  help  to 
break  down  any  feeling  of  isolation.  Only  as  they  emphasize  the 
moral  duty  of  studying  the  problems  involved  in  the  business  of 
living  together  do  these  sciences  render  the  service  rightfully 
expected  of  them. 

Character  Building  Values. —  The  most  direct  and  reason- 
able approach  to  the  development  of  good  citizenship  is  found  in 
the  social  studies.  Starting  with  the  home  and  the  school  they 
lead  to  the  broader  groups  —  the  community,  the  state  and  the 
nation.  They  teach  duties  and  privileges,  cares  and  responsibil- 
ities.   They  develop  the  fundamental  virtues:  truth,  the  founda- 


*  Paraphrased  from  "Character  Education  Supplement  to  the  Utah  State  Course  of  Study 
for  Elementary  and  High  Schools." 
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tion  of  society,  of  government  and  of  credit;  justice,  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others,  the  foundation  of  liberty; 
loyalty  to  home,  to  school,  to  community  and  to  country;  duty; 
self-respect  and  self-reliance;  above  all  they  inculcate  obedience 
to  law  and  respect  for  authority. 

b.    English  Composition 

Emphasis. —  Composition  contributes  its  quota  towards  the 
sum  of  the  moral  values  involved  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 
The  moral  values  peculiar  to  composition  work  are  attainable  by 
shifting  the  stress  of  teaching  so  as  to  emphasize  1,  Sincerity; 
2,  The  sense  that  all  writing  and  speaking  are  social  acts,  involving 
obligations  to  others. 

Primary  Purpose. —  The  primary  purpose  of  composition  is 
to  teach  the  pleasure,  the  profit,  and  the  inescapable  dutj'  of 
being  sincere.  Certainly  there  is  no  quality  more  admired,  no 
quality  more  likely  to  compel  attention,  no  quality  more  utterly 
necessary  to  human  intercourse  than  this  same  sincerity. 

Pupil  Attitudes.—  The  second  large  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  morals  is  bound  up  with  the  first.  Being  sincere  is  the 
first  step  towards  realizing  one's  obligation  to  his  audience.  This 
truth  must  be  stressed  and  reiterated  until  it  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  student's  attitude  toward  his  work;  namely,  that 
composition  is  a  form  of  social  activity,  and  that  sincerity  must 
be  its  background. 

c.  Literature 
General  Objectives:  * 

1.  To  arouse  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of 

social  institutions  —  the  family,  the  school  and  the 
church. 

2.  To  create  a  taste  for  good  literature  and  an  appreciation  of 

the  character  portrayed. 

3.  To  appreciate  the  heroism  of  an  individual  in  adversity  as 

portrayed  in  the  classics. 

4.  To  arouse  proper  respect  for  the  English  language  as 

written  by  the  best  authors. 

5.  To  secure   the  satisfaction   of  acquaintance   with  the 

literature  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 


*  In  part  paraphrased  from  pages  42  and  43  of  "Character  Education  Supplement  to  the 
Utah  State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools." 
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Values. 

The  Humanizing  Effect  of  Reading. —  Skill  in  using  books 
is  an  indispensable  tool,  which  is  gained  in  large  measure  through 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  literature.  Of  no  less  con- 
cern to  one  who  wants  not  only  to  make  a  living  but  also  to  live, 
is  the  humanizing  effect  of  wide  reading.  This  may  be  called  the 
moral  value  of  literature. 

Literature  and  Life.— "  Literature,"  remarks  the  genial 
author  of  "Obiter  Dicta,"  "exists  to  please,  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  men's  lives ;  to  make  them  for  a  short  while  forget  their  sorrows 
and  their  sins;  their  silenced  hearths,  their  disappointed  hopes, 
their  grim  futures."  Again,  not  all  that  is  written  to  entertain 
is  literature. 

Esthetic  Values. —  Literature,  thus  broadly  defined,  has 
indubitable  power  to  bring  its  esthetic  values  to  the  aid  of  moral 
values  for  the  person  who  can  be  led  to  make  its  acquaintance. 
The  best  way  out  of  the  fatigue  and  the  monotony  of  life  is  through 
books. 

Open=mindedness. —  The  man  who  reads  must  accustom 
himself  to  the  conception  that  all  knowledge  is  relative ;  he  learns 
to  readjust  his  views  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries;  he  comes  to 
appreciate  the  peculiarly  moral  value  which  inheres  in  the  quality 
of  open-mindedness. 

Moral  Values. —  Literature  lays  claim,  then,  to  three  sets  of 
moral  values,  in  that 

(1)  in  common  with  all  the  arts  it  provides  a  means  for  the 

worthy  use  of  leisure; 

(2)  it  deepens  the  sense  of  obligation  to  others; 

(3)  it  promotes  and  demands  an  attitude  of  open-mindedness. 

d.    Foreign  Languages 
Aims. — •  The  language  of  a  great  nation  is  an  expression  of  the 
personality  of  that  nation.    It  contains  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  the  people.    The  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  understanding  the  people  whose  language  it  is. 

Understanding  between  Peoples. —  At  the  present  time  it  is 
essential  that  Americans  should  be  able  to  appreciate  what  is 
good  in  foreign  civilization,  and  that  they  be  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  be  able  to  understand 
and  to  be  willing  to  reject  what  is  bad. 
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Moral  Values. —  The  study  of  foreign  languages  furnishes 
opportunity  to  acquire  standards  of  industry,  accuracy,  sustained 
application  and  scholarly  activity. 

Cultural  Values. —  There  is  also  a  distinct  cultural  value  in 
the  study  of  the  literature  of  foreign  peoples. 

e.  Mathematics 
Civic  Value. — ■  One  of  the  essential  needs  of  every  citizen  is 
the  ability  to  form  independent  judgments  based  upon  trust- 
worthy evidence.  This  thought  is  well  expressed  in  Doctor 
Keyser's  essay  on  "The  Human  Worth  of  Rigorous  Thinking," 
when  in  speaking  of  the  significance  of  mathematics  he  emphasizes 
"the  just  claims  to  human  regard  of  perfect  thought  and  the 
spirit  of  perfect  thinking.,,  He  further  states:  "Our  human 
aspirations  find  their  highest  unity  in  the  quest  of  a  stable  world. 
When  on  this  road  toward  perfection  thought  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  refinement,  precision  and  rigor,  we  call  it  mathematical 
thought." 

Analysis  of  Situations.—  Mathematics  is  concerned  with  the  . 
analysis  of  concrete  situations.  Life  for  the  effective  citizen  is  a 
succession  of  concrete  problems  which  must  be  speedily  and 
properly  analyzed  and  solved.  He  learns  to  do  by  doing.  Mathe- 
matics encourages  and  stimulates  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  of 
discovery. 

Precise  Fact=minded  Thinking. —  A  mathematically  trained 
citizen  tends  to  be  fact-minded.  The  subject  is  a  study  of  facts, 
either  proven  and  following  established  laws,  or  facts  that  are  to 
be  established  based  upon  known  and  proven  truths.  Established 
laws,  accepted  and  proven  as  true,  are  rigorously  followed.  A 
disregard  of  these  laws  undermines  the  fabric  of  logic  and  leads 
to  fallacious  conclusions. 

Moral  Values. —  The  moral  training  inherent  in  the  proper 
teaching  of  mathematics  finds  expression  in  the  conclusion  of  an 
address  of  David  Eugene  Smith: 

"And  what  is  the  conclusion?  Does  mathematics  make 
a  man  religious?  Does  it  give  him  a  basis  of  ethics?  Will 
the  individual  love  his  fellow  man  more  certainly  because  of 
the  square  of  the  hypotenuse?  Such  questions  are  trivial; 
they  are  food  for  the  youthful  paragrapher.  Mathematics 
makes  no  such  claims.  What  we  may  safely  assert,  how- 
ever, is  this,  that  mathematics  increases  the  faith  of  a  man 
who  has  faith;  that  it  shows  him  finite  nature  with  respect 
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to  the  infinite;  that  it  puts  him  in  touch  with  immortality 
in  the  form  of  mathematical  laws  that  arc  eternal    .    .  . 

f.  Science 

Objectives:* 

1.  To  learn  "that  close,  accurate,  and  sympathetic  invest- 
igation of  the  ways  of  nature  by  which  man  better  enables  him- 
self to  make  right  use  of  her  abundant  gifts." 

2.  To  learn  that  truth  is  universal  and  unchangeable  and  is 
controlled  by  immutable  laws. 

3.  To  understand  the  many  contributions  made  by  science 
to  the  world  about  us. 

Conclusions: 

The  Truth.  In  a  word,  science  has  as  its  single  objective 
the  search  for  truth.  It  performs  its  part  in  training  for  good 
citizenship  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  nature.  It  instills  a  love  for  truth  and  develops  the  capacity 
for  recognizing  the  truth  wherever  found.  It  teaches  that  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  is  attended  by  inevitable 
penalties.  This  necessity  for  conforming  to  the  laws  of  an  ordered 
universe  tends  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  social  order. 

Natural  Laws.  In  the  study  of  science,  even  in  its  most 
elementary  forms,  "one  finds  that  one  must  be  honest  and  open- 
minded;  that  nature  is  consistent  and  dependable:  that  religion 
in  its  large  sense  is  real." 

£.  Musk 

Historical  Values.-  To  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  period, 
education  without  music  was  incomplete.  No  citizen,  worthy  of 
the  name,  was  allowed  to  grow  to  manhood  without  a  good  train- 
ing in  this  art,  so  powerful  an  agent  in  refining  the  characters  of 
men.  in  the  mediaeval  universities,  music  (especially  as  applied 
to  the  requirements  of  worship)  was  the  fourth  subject  in  the 
established  "Quadrivium."  The  most  sincere  humanists,  while 
urging  watchfulness  against  "unworthy  harmonics."  and  self- 
surrender  to  t ho  sensuous  charm  of  sound,  admitted  music  as  a 
valuable  diversion  from  the  grim  cares  of  life. 

Present  Values.  In  our  own  schools  music  not  only  prepares 
for  a  worthy  use  of  leisure  but  goes  far  to  satisfy  the  emotional 
cravings  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  in  a  most  healthful  and 

*  NounmnnN  Kduoation  for  Moral  Orowth,  p  '270     O  Apploton.  Now  Vork 
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rational  way.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  skill  in  music  to  derive 
benefit  from  this  art.  A  proper  training  in  the  appreciation  of 
music  enables  one  to  enjoy  good  music  to  the  full,  so  that  the 
individual  becomes  a  better  member  of  the  community  in  pro- 
portion as  his  own  nature  is  refined  and  sweetened. 

Group  Consciousness.—  Its  effects  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  individual,  for  participation  in  class  singing,  in  choral 
societies,  and  in  orchestras  develops  the  social  consciousness  of 
co-operation  in  a  common  enterprise.  Singing  school  songs  helps 
to  unify  and  crystallize  school  spirit. 

Reverence. —  " Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  and  other  hymns  free  from  any  suggestion  of  creed,  are  a 
means  of  bringing  into  the  schoolroom  God,  Who  appears  to  some 
to  have  been  thrust  out  of  the  modern  school.  Hymns  of  this 
sort  arouse  a  feeling  of  adoration,  together  with  the  sense  of 
active  public  worship.  This  practice  does  much,  not  only  to 
impress  upon  the  highly  emotional  natures  of  pupils  of  high  school 
age  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Author  of  our  being,  but  also 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  intolerance  and  to  emphasize 
w!  at  is  common  to  all  creeds. 

Patriotism. —  A  careful  selection  of  patriotic  songs,  sung  by 
the  whole  school  upon  occasion,  is  one  of  the  best  helps  in  develop- 
ing good  citizenship. 

Worthy  Use  of  Leisure. —  Few  subjects  in  the  curriculum  for 
secondary  schools  contribute  as  much  to  the  worthy  use  of  leisure, 
the  betterment  of  home  conditions,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
finer  things  of  life  as  does  music. 

h.  Art 

Appreciation  of  Life. —  The  purpose  of  art  is  to  stimulate  the 
appreciation  of  life,  and  intensify  the  joy  of  living.  It  helps 
to  prepare  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  by  arousing  interest  in 
the  things  that  are  near  at  hand,  so  often  passed  by  without  notice 
by  those  who  have  never  learned  to  observe.  The  many  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  beauty  the  world  over  are  amazing.  The  wonders 
of  nature  and  the  works  of  man  together  offer  themselves  to  the 
trained  observer. 

Esthetic  Appeal.  The  esthetic  appeal  of  art  is  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  training  of  youth  for  good  citizenship,  because 
beauty  and  right  living  are  closely  allied,  and  art  instructors  have 
numerous  opportunities,  without  tedious  moralizing,  to  put 
forward  comparisons  between  them. 
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i.    Commercial  Subjects 

Vocational  Values. —  The  technical  commercial  subjects, 
governed  as  they  are  by  vocational  objectives,  have  a  high  degree 
of  moral  value.  The  relationships  are  usually  those  between 
individuals,  but  in  many  instances  the  discussions  are  easily  and 
appropriately  enlarged  to  include  matters  of  social  policy. 

Character  Training. —  In  this  group  of  subjects,  also,  are 
taught  with  particularly  telling  force  the  practical  value  of  personal 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  poise,  an  agreeable  address,  and  freedom 
from  mannerisms.  It  is  easy  in  this  connection  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  person  who  wishes  to  find  a  market  for  his  services  must 
have  for  sale  something  that  is  likely  to  be  of  real  value  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  in  his  business. 

j.    Domestic  Arts 

Homemaking  Values. —  A  potent  agency  for  developing  the 
virtue  of  citizenship  is  a  good  home;  therefore  the  domestic  arts 
have  an  important  place  in  the  training  of  citizens,  since  the 
chief  purpose  of  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  fit  young  women 
to  be  efficient  homemakers.  The  well-managed  home  is  itself  a 
community  where  civic  virtues  grow.  Future  citizens  learn  there 
the  value  and  the  limits  of  liberty:  they  learn  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others;  they  learn  co-operative  effort :  they  learn  true 
economy:  they  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own 
tasks  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  household;  they  discover 
the  need  of  intelligent  and  careful  obedience  to  law. 

Instruction  in  the  domestic  arts  presents  clear  and  concrete 
principles  of  home  management,  so  that  the  future  homemaker 
may  face  her  tasks  intelligently. 

.  k.    Physical  Education 

Values: 

Sportsmanship  —  Obedience  —  Team  Play.—  Physical  edu- 
cation in  the  Boston  schools  has  for  many  years  played  a  large  pan 
in  the  training  of  the  pupils  for  certain  duties  of  citizenship.  In 
the  classroom,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  on  the  athletic  field  there 
are  countless  opportunities  to  develop  the  principles  of  good 
sportsmanship  and  team  play.  The  lessons  of  obedience  and  the 
power  to  command,  learned  in  military  drill,  are  of  great  value. 

Loyalty  and  Courage. —  In  the  field  of  organized  athletics, 
Boston  has  long  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  On  the 
playground  the  pupil  learns  lessons  most  important  for  life  in 
a  democracy.    Here  are  fostered  those  admirable  qualities  — 
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loyalty,  courage,  generosity,  subordination  of  self.    Perhaps  no 
other  activity  is  so  potent  an  agency  in  building  up  in  the  school 
body  that  spirit  which  helps  so  much  to  hold  the  pupils  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  school  life. 
In  Competitive  Athletics. 

Sacrifice. — ■  Boy  works  for  team,  not  self.  Gives  up  pleasures 
to  make  himself  better  qualified. 

Self=control. — ■  Takes  criticism  and  blows  of  unfair  opponent 
without  retaliation. 

Honor. — ■  Does  not  stoop  to  unfair  tactics. 

Initiative. — ■  Is  put  in  situations  that  demand  judgment  before 
action.    Impulse  buried. 

Team  Play. — ■  Learns  individual  is  but  a  cog  or  unit.  Sub- 
ordinates self. 

Democracy. —  Only  merit  recognized.  Boy  judged  by  what 
he  can  do,  not  by  his  station,  color  or  creed. 

Loyalty. — ■  Loyalty  to  school,  team  and  coach.  Never  permits 
unfair  story  to  be  circulated.  Always  can  be  trusted  to  observe 
rules. 

Rules. —  Games  help  us  to  recognize  measurements  not  of  our 
own  making.    Respect  for  law  and  authority. 

Courage. — ■  Coward  cannot  take  blows  and  criticisms  that 
games  produce.    Will  power  necessary  to  go  on. 

Chivalry. —  Admit  opponent  is  better  if  after  fight  he  wins. 

Aggressiveness. —  Aggressiveness  tempered  by  reason.  Willing 
to  attack  when  attack  is  made  under  rule,  thereby  increasing 
initiative  and  courage. 

Athletics  for  Girls. —  Interscholastic  competition  has  been 
declared  as  not  good.  Intramural  sport  has  its  advantages  when 
given  under  the  proper  guidance.  In  the  report  of  the  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  it  is  stated  that  the  poor  results 
from  interscholastic  competition  for  girls  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  physically  not  able  to  undergo  the  same  tests  as  boys. 
They  must  exercise,  they  can  play,  but  competition  should  be 
limited  because  of  their  physical  make-up. 

Suggestions  for  Obtaining  Proper  Moral  Values. —  To 
secure  proper  moral  training  from  the  sport,  faculty  direction 
seems  to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  The  coach  should  be  a  member  of 
the  faculty  specially  trained  for  his  work  and  directly  responsible 
to  the  principal  and  to  no  other.  He  then  can  teach  sportsman- 
ship, clean  play,  and  see  that  the  desire  for  victory  does  not 
develop  into  a  desire  for  victory  at  any  cost.  He  must  know  the 
game,  be  a  man  of  virtue,  honor,  self-control  and  justice.  He 
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must  be  magnanimous,  and  help  rather  than  oppress.  He  should 
place  honor  above  success,  and  should  be  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  men  he  builds  rather  than  by  the  rewards  he  wins.  He 
should  be  a  teacher, —  a  leader  rather  than  a  driver. 

The  official  in  the  game  must  be  a  man  of  the  same  type  as  the 
coach,  although  his  task  is  that  of  a  judge  rather  than  an  in- 
structor. His  is  the  examiner's  work.  He  must  have  patience 
and  be  fearless.  He  must  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with  boys. 
He  must  be  honest  and  be  guided  by  judgment  rather  than 
impulse. 

General  Participation  in  Athletic  Activities. —  Boston 
high  schools  are  following  a  policy  of  encouraging  as  many  pupils 
as  possible  to  engage  in  athletic  activities.  As  evidence  of  the 
success  of  this  policy  several  schools  have  reported  that  from 
65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  actively  engaged  in  supervised 
athletics. 

The  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood:  * 

"We  Americans  are  charged  with  making  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  our  goal, — ■  in  other  words  success  seems  to  mean  money 
regardless  of  how  we  get  it.  We  see  the  opportunity  to  meet 
that  charge  and  set  ourselves  right  by  teaching  as  the  national 
ideal  real  sportsmanship.  We  must  teach  America  to  play  the 
game  with  all  that  the  phrase  implies.  Every  play  period,  every 
athletic  game  and  contest  in  which  the  rules  are  kept  and  the 
ideals  of  fair  play  and  a  square  deal  are  adhered  to,  in  which 
loyalty,  co-operation,  teamwork  and  self-sacrifice  are  taught  and 
displayed,  should  contribute  to  the  forming  of  individual  and 
group  standards  of  right,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  social  fabric. 
The  setting  up  of  a  code  of  Sportsmanship  helps  to  improve  the 
conduct  of  those  engaged  in  the  activities  and  to  enhance  the 
carry-over  values  that  come  from  participation  therein.  Teachers, 
coaches  and  players  need  a  uniform  platform  on  which  to  build. 
We  believe  that  platform  to  be  the  Code  of  Sportsmanship  adopted 
by  the  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood : 

'Keep  the  rules. 

Keep  faith  with  your  comrade. 

Keep  your  temper. 

Keep  yourself  fit. 

Keep  a  stout  heart  in  defeat. 

Keep  your  pride  under  in  victory. 

Keep  a  sound  soul,  a  clean  mind  and  a  healthy  body. 

Play  the  game.' 


*  Contribution  of  Carl  L.  Schrader,  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
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Every  true  citizen,  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  admires  and 
pays  tribute  to  good  sportsmanship.  The  majority  of  us  want 
to  be  called  good  sportsmen.  Through  this  universal  desire  we 
can  bring  about  an  acceptance  of  this  code,  and  we  can  establish 
through  the  practice  of  it  in  these  activities  a  sportsmanlike 
attitude  and  conduct  leading  to  habits  of  fair  play  and  sportsman- 
ship in  the  general  affairs  of  life.  This  means  increasing  the 
emphasis  on  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  doing  one's  best 
in  the  game  and  lessening  the  emphasis  on  victory  as  determined 
by  the  greatest  number  of  points  or  the  size  of  the  score.  It 
means  teaching  by  practice  and  precept  the  living  of  the  Sports- 
manship Code." 


AROUSES  AMBITION;  STIMULATES  WORKERS' 
DESIRE  TO  PROGRESS.* 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 
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5.  PERSONALITY  RECORDS 
Character  Building  Through  Personality  Records  in  a 
Boys'  High  School. —  The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report 
is  to  describe  briefly  a  program  of  character  building  based 
primarily  on  a  carefully  organized  system  of  personality  records, 
as  administered  in  a  boys'  high  school  where  military  drill  is  a 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Twice  each  year,  in  February  and  June,  every  boy  in  school 
receives  from  each  teacher  to  whom  he  is  assigned  a  mark  in  the 
following: 

Reliability,  Manner,  and  Co=operation 

These  terms  are  defined  as  follows: 

Reliability. —  Honesty,  truthfulness,  obedience,  regularity  and 
promptness  in  attendance.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  or 
negative  manifestations  of  the  first  three  factors,  teachers  should 
be  guided  by  the  intangible  impression  which  the  boy  has  made. 

Manner. —  Courtesy  and  deportment  toward  teachers  and 
pupils.    Attitude  under  discipline. 

Co=operation. —  Ability  to  work  well  with  fellow  pupils,  and 
to  join  with  teachers  in  maintaining  everywhere  the  high  stand- 
ards and  reputation  of  the  school. 

The  teachers  receive  the  caution  that  their  opinions  should  be 
registered  only  after  due  deliberation,  and  that  in  every  case  of 
doubt  they  are  to  favor  the  pupil. 

The  standards  of  marking  throughout  the  school  are  given 
below.  So  far  as  possible  these  standards  are  uniformly  applied 
and  are  published  so  that  every  member  of  the  student  body 
may  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Standards  for  Marking  Pupils  in  Conduct  and  Personality 
Reliability: 

1.  An  "A"  pupil  is  one  who  has  won  his  teacher's  complete 

confidence  and  who  instinctively  and  uniformly  shows 
characteristics  of  honesty,  truthfulness  and  obedience. 
Such  a  boy  is  recognized  as  being  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation  and  may  be  recommended  for  a  commis- 
sion or  for  any  other  school  honor. 

2.  A  "B"  pupil  is  one  who  has  won  the  teacher's  confidence 

but  who  has  not,  except  passively,  demonstrated  his 
reliability.  In  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  he  is  worthy 
of  being  recommended  for  a  commission  or  for  any  other 
school  honor. 

3.  A  "C"  pupil  is  one  who  has  not  wholly  won  the  teacher's 

confidence  and  has  given  the  impression  that  he  might  be 
unreliable. 
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4.  A  "D"  pupil  is  one  who  has  actually  given  evidence  of 
unreliability  by  committing  a  major  offense  or  several 
minor  offenses. 

Manner: 

1.  An  "A"  pupil  is  one  who  uniformly  shows  the  charac- 

teristics and  instincts  of  a  gentleman  towards  his  teachers 
and  his  fellow  pupils.  He  is  unquestionably  fit  to  receive 
a  commission  or  any  other  school  honor. 

2.  A  "B"  pupil  is  one  who  usually  acts  like  a  gentleman  but 

whose  conduct  may  on  occasion  show  a  lapse,  due  to 
thoughtlessness  rather  than  intention.  However,  his 
manner  is  such  that  he  may  be  recommended  for  a  com- 
mission or  for  any  school  honor. 

3.  A  "C"  pupil  is  one  whose  general  manner,  though  not 

offensive,  is  not  consistently  courteous. 

4.  A  "D"  pupil  is  one  whose  manner  does  not  meet  the  ordi- 

narily accepted  standards  of  courtesy. 

Co=operation : 

1.  An  "A"  pupil  is  one  who  actively  works  for  the  better- 

ment of  his  class  and  of  the  school,  giving  wholehearted 
support  to  the  teachers  at  all  times.  He  is  unquestion- 
ably a  boy  who  may  be  recommended  for  any  school  honor. 

2.  A  "B"  pupil  is  one  whose  co-operation  is  willing,  but  at 

times  somewhat  passive  rather  than  active.  He  is  a  boy 
that  may  be  recommended  for  any  school  honor. 

3.  A         pupil  is  one  whose  attitude  is  not  uniformly  one  of 

whole-hearted  willingness  to  co-operate,  but  is  rather  one 
of  indifference. 

4.  A  "D"  pupil  is  one  who  seizes  or  creates  opportunities  to 

obstruct  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  school. 

When  completed,  the  reports  from  all  teachers  are  sent  to  the 
home  room  advisers  of  the  boys.  The  advisers  average  the 
marks  given  by  all  teachers  and  place  this  average  on  the  per- 
manent record  cards.    (5x8  cards.) 

On  this  record  also  is  given  a  list  of  all  places  of  leadership 
that  a  boy  has  held  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  In  this  list  are  included  the  following:  (1)  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  school  cadets;  (2)  members  of  major  athletic 
teams,  including  football,  baseball,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  track; 
(3)  members  of  minor  athletic  teams,  including  tennis,  hockey, 
swimming,  fencing  and  rifle;  (4)  the  staff  of  the  school  paper; 
(5)  class  officers;  (6)  room  captains  and  room  councillors; 
(7)  members  of  the  Student  Council. 
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A  special  mark  of  "AA"  may  be  given  for  unusual  qualities  of 
manliness,  initiative  or  reliability.  The  mark  of  "E"  denotes  a 
flagrant  misdemeanor  admitted  by  the  student  concerned. 

In  the  published  eligibility  rules  for  cadet  officers  is  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"A  cadet  may  be  nominated  for  a  commission  if  he  has  received 
good  marks  in  reliability,  manner  and  co-operation  for  the  mark- 
ing period  immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which  he  is  nomi- 
nated for  a  commission,  preference  being  given,  however,  to 
those  boys  who  rank  high  in  personality  and  to  those  who  have 
had  special  military  experience." 

To  show  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  present  program,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  an  analysis  of  the  present  senior  class,  number- 
ing about  650  boys,  shows  the  following: 


Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class 

Who  Received  All  "A"or  "  B" 

At  End  of 

Marks  in  Reli ability,  Man- 

ner and  Co-operation. 

2d  vear  

297 

3d  year  

427 

(1st  Semester)  4th  year.  . 

472 

Before  and  after  a  boy's  graduation  these  personality  records 
are  consulted  in  matters  involving  promotion,  honors,  employ- 
ment, letters  of  reference,  and  answers  to  inquiries  from  other 
institutions. 

Personality  Records  in  a  High  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Discarded  Methods. —  Three  methods  of  rating  and  recording 
personality  have  been  tried  in  this  school  and  for  various  reasons 
have  been  discarded,  as  follows: 

(1)  Quality  Rating,  i.e.,  the  selection  of  from  three 
to  five  leading  qualities  of  character,  and  the  evaluation  of 
each  of  these  by  rank:  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  1,  2,  3,  4. 

(2)  Quality  Comment,  i.e..  the  selection  of  a  large 
number  of  qualities  of  character,  and  the  writing  by  each 
teacher  concerned  of  a  comment  upon  the  possession  or 
nonpossession  of  each  quality  named. 

(3)  Character  Description,  i.e..  the  writing,  by  each 
teacher,  of  a  short,  pithy  estimate  of  the  pupil's  character, 
without  regard  to  any  given  list  of  qualities. 

Of  these,  the  first  method  was  discarded  as  inadequate,  the 
second  as  overly  cumbersome,  the  third  as  leaving  too  much  to 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher  and  to  his  ability  as  a 
phrase-coiner. 
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Present  Plan. —  The  plan  now  in  use  was  adapted  from  the 
practice  of  certain  colleges,  simplified,  of  course,  to  meet  high 
school  conditions. 

Five  qualities  have  been  selected  for  evaluation: 

(1)  Reliability. 

(2)  Initiative  or  Leadership. 

(3)  Aptitudes  and  Tastes. 

(4)  Manner  and  Appearance. 

(5)  Co-operation  in  Work. 

Reasons  for  Selection. —  These  are  qualities  which  the  aver- 
age high  school  teacher  has  some  opportunity  to  judge.  In  the 
private  school  or  in  the  college  more  intimate  knowledge  as  to 
habits  would  be  available.  The  high  school  teacher,  however, 
finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  tell  with  what  regularity  each  pupil 
brushes  his  teeth  or  cleans  his  finger  nails,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  impractical  to  ask  a  record  of  the  hygienic  standards  observed 
of  the  pupils.  Again,  it  is  impractical  for  the  high  school  teacher 
to  be  familiar  with  the  pupil's  use  of  time  outside  of  school.  We 
can  not  know  whether  the  pupil  goes  to  the  movies  every  after- 
noon or  is  a  habitual  attendant  at  Symphony  concerts.  We  find 
it  difficult  even  to  learn  the  tastes  of  the  pupils  as  regards  reading. 
Similarly,  we  find  it  hard  to  estimate  the  environment  of  the 
pupil.  We  may  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives, 
the  quality  of  family  life,  the  education  (or  lack  of  it)  of  his 
parents.  We  recognize  that  these  things  have  much  to  do  with 
the  character  of  the  pupil,  but  they  are  not  things  which  the 
high  school  can  properly  estimate  or  properly  record.  Accord- 
ingly the  qualities  which  are  enumerated  above  were  decided 
upon  as  being  those  worth  estimating  and  capable  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  accuracy  in  measurement. 

The  Key  Chart. —  These  qualities  having  been  selected,  there 
were  constructed  as  regards  each  of  them  six  groups  of  phrases, 
indicating  the  possession  or  lack  of  a  given  quality  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  The  first  three  groups  of  phrases  under  each  qual- 
ity (numbered  1,  2,  3)  are  referred  to  as  positive,  and  indicate 
that  the  pupil  actually  possesses  the  quality  given,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  last  three,  or  negative,  groups  of  phrases 
(numbered  4,  5,  6)  indicate  an  evident  lack  of  the  given  quality. 
These  groups  of  descriptive  phrases  have  been  gathered  together 
on  what  we  call  for  convenience  a  Key  Chart,  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  who  ranks  the  pupils.  A  copy  of  this  Key  Chart  follows, 
so  that  the  gradation  of  marks  may  be  clearly  seen. 
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o.  Habitual  rule-break- 
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b.  Does  not  keep  prom- 

ises or  agreements. 

c.  Has  to  be  watched 

at  tests. 

d.  Excuse  maker. 

Desires  to  lead  others 
into  mischief. 

a.  Tastes  apparently 
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things  of  life. 
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The  Personality  Report. —  In  recording  marks  for  each  pupil 
the  class  instructor  fills  out  an  individual  slip  for  each  student 
in  all  classes.    The  form  of  slip  used  in  this  school  is  as  follows: 


Personality  Report 


Name  

March,  1926. 


 Rm  

Teacher's  Sym. 


Rel. 


Init. 


Apt. 


Man. 


Co-op. 


On  this  slip  the  teacher  records  in  the  proper  column  one  of  the 
given  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  figure  indicates  that  the  phrases 
found  in  that  group  describe,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  pupil  being  ranked.  If  the  teacher  finds  no  group  that  seems 
to  describe  the  pupil  or  if  she  fears  she  has  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  a  definite  judgment  she  may  record  a  zero. 

The  Pupil's  Record  Card. —  When  these  Personality  slips 
are  all  made  out,  they  are  distributed  by  the  class  instructors 
to  the  home-room  teachers.  These  have  pupil's  record-cards, 
on  which  they  enter  a  summary  of  the  marks  given  by  the  indi- 
vidual class  teachers.  The  instructions  which  have  been  given 
for  the  entry  of  these  marks  are  as  follows:  " Enter  each  mark 
given  by  a  subject  teacher,  grouping  the  same  figures.  Where 
all  the  marks  but  one  are  positive,  the  symbol  (or  initials)  of  the 
teacher  giving  the  exceptional  negative  mark  shall  be  entered 
following  the  mark.  Similarly,  if  all  the  marks  but  one  are 
negative,  the  symbol  of  the  teacher  giving  the  exceptional  positive 
mark  shall  be  so  entered."  The  final  record  card  of  the  individual 
pupil  might  therefore  present  an  appearance  somewhat  as  follows : 


[copy  of  card] 
High  School  Personality  Record  Card 

Name  Son  of  


Relia- 
bility. 

Initia- 
tive. 

Apti- 
tudes. 

Manner. 

Co-oper- 
ation. 

Remarks. 

1926   

R  203 ... . 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

12  1 
1  2  1 

2  2  1 
1  2  1 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

Eng.  Type'g.  Research. 
Intense  Application  to  Job 

19  

R  
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The  Scope  of  the  Record . — ■  Examination  of  this  card  will 
show  that  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  a  record  covering  all  the 
years  during  which  a  pupil  is  likely  to  be  in  the  high  school. 
Once  a  year  during  this  period  he  is  to  receive  a  mark  from  each 
teacher  of  a  major  subject  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  The 
number  of  teachers  giving  him  each  mark  is  indicated  and  the 
name  of  the  teacher  giving  any  exceptional  mark  is  also  indi- 
cated. Therefore,  with  the  aid  of  the  key  chart  it  is  possible  at 
any  time  to  discover  with  very  little  difficulty  the  exact  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  teachers  by  the  pupil  whose  record  is  being 
examined.  In  addition  to  these  regular  marks,  special  reports 
are  handed  in  by  the  teacher  for  outstanding  acts  of  either  type, 
good  or  bad,  and  a  record  is  also  made  in  the  " remarks''  column 
of  participation  in  student  activities  of  an  extra-curricular  type. 

Uses  of  the  Record. — ■  The  following  may  be  cited  as  condi- 
tions under  which  the  head  master  or  teachers  may  refer  to  the 
personality  record  for  guidance  in  action  regarding  individual 
pupils : 

1.  Disciplinary  cases. 

2.  Truancy. 

3.  Failure  in  work. 

4.  Candidacy  for  office,  in  cadet  companies,  class  organ- 
izations, clubs,  etc. 

5.  Awarding  of  school  honors. 

6.  Applications  for  recommendations  to  prospective  em- 
ployers. 

7.  Letters  of  inquiry  from  institutions  or  employers. 

Advantages  Over  Other  Systems. — ■  The  advantages  we  find 
over  other  systems  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Systematic  recording  of  marks. 

(2)  Careful  phrasing  of  descriptions. 

(3)  Elimination  of  prejudice  errors. 

(4)  Simplicity  of  final  record. 

(5)  Ease  of  interpreting  final  record. 

(6)  Definiteness  of  judgment. 

(7)  Union  of  records  of  individual  and  group  judgments  of 
teachers. 
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6.    CHARACTER   DEMANDS   WITH   REFERENCE  TO 
PUPIL'S  LATER  LIFE 

a.    From  Higher  Institutions 

The  following  quotations  from  college  catalogues  and  the 
"personal  characteristics"  blank  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  indicate  in  some  measure  how  important 
they  consider  good  moral  character  to  be  as  a  prerequisite  for 
study  in  the  higher  education  institutions. 

Evidence  of  Good  Character,  as  Required  for  Admission  to 
Various  Colleges 

Amherst. —  "All  candidates  for  admission  to  College  must 
present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character.    .    .  ." 

Antioch. — -"The  hope  of  the  college  is  that  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  students  may  be  the  center  of  symmetry  in  the 
system.    .    .  ." 

"The  character,  maturity,  and  intelligence  of  the  student, 
measured  by  his  record  of  accomplishment  in  school  and  out,  are 
taken  into  account." 

Bates. —  "All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must 
offer  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character." 

Boston  College. —  "AD  applicants  for  admission  to  Boston 
College  must  present  evidence  of  good  moral  character" 

Boston  University,  College  Liberal  Arts. —  "Each  candidate 
for  admission  .  .  .  must  file  ...  a  transcript  of  record, 
including  a  certificate  of  good  character." 

Bowdoin. —  "Testimonials  of  good  moral  character  must  in  all 
cases  be  presented  before  certificates  of  admission  are  granted." 

Brown. —  "A  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  principal  of 
the  school  must  be  filed  with  the  application." 

(Special  Students.)  "Applicants  must  present  .  .  .  also 
testimonials  of  character  and  ability." 

Clark  University. —  "An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  should  supply,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  college,  a 
signed  application  .  .  .  naming  three  competent  references 
as  to  general  character  and  ability." 

Columbia  University. —  "Information  regarding  scholarship, 
character  and  personality  should  be  filed  at  the  same  time." 
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Cornell  University. —  "  Every  applicant  for  admission  to  any 
of  the  regular  undergraduate  courses  of  the  University  must  file 
at  the  Registrar's  office  either  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, or,  in  case  he  has  previously  attended  some  other  college 
or  university  without  graduating  from  it,  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal  from  that  institution." 


A  STRONG  INDICTMENT  OF  IDLERS.* 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 


Dartmouth. —  "Each  candidate  for  admission  must  furnish 
from  the  principal  of  the  school  which  he  has  attended,  or  from 
the  tutor  with  whom  he  has  studied,  a  testimonial  certifying  to 
good  moral  character.  A  form  for  this  testimonial  is  a  part  of 
the  certificate  of  admission." 
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Franklin  Union. —  "Each  student  will  be  expected  to  furnish 
three  letters  of  recommendation  from  citizens  of  his  community, 
one  of  which  may  be  from  his  pastor,  and  one  from  the  principal 
of  the  last  school  attended." 

Georgetown  University    School  of  Law). —  "  Satisfactory 

evidence  of  good  moral  character  is  required  of  each  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  school,  and  each  applicant  must  furnish  two 
letters,  preferably  from  attorneys-at-law,  certifying  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  applicant  and  based  upon  personal  acquaintance  with 
him." 

Holy  Cross. — ■  "  Admission  to  the  college  presupposes  .  .  . 
good  character j  personality,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness." 

Harvard  College. — "Aa  supplementary  to  the  entrance  exami- 
nations and  the  school  ratings,  the  Committee  shall  take  into 
account  all  obtainable  evidence  concerning  the  aptitude  and 
character  of  the  applicants  from  whom  choice  is  to  be  made. 
Candidates  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  admissions  to  the 
University  regard  is  given  to  character,  personality,  and  promise 
as  well  as  to  scholarly  attainments." 

Lehigh  University. — "  Candidates  for  admission  .  .  . 
must  present  testimonials  of  good  moral  character.17 

University  of  .Maine.  Student  Regulations.)  —  "A  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  show,  both  within  and  without  the  university, 
respect  for  order,  morality,  and  the  rights  of  others,  and  such 
sense  of  personal  honor  as  is  demanded  of  good  citizens  and 
gentlemen." 

Tufts  College. —  "Every  candidate  for  admission  must  present 
a  testimonial  of  good  character  from  the  principal  under  whom 
preparation  for  college  was  made/' 

Princeton  University. —  "  In  all  admissions  .  .  .  regard  is 
given  to  character,  personality  and  promise  as  well  as  to  scholarly 
attainments.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  year  of  entrance,  he  will 
receive  from  the  Director  the  necessary  blanks  for  scholarship  and 
character  testimonials." 

Yale  University. —  ".  .  .  This  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  from  the  school  principal  or  headmaster  concerning  the 
candidate's  character  and  other  essential  qualifications." 

Barnard. —  "The  candidate's  qualities,  mental  and  moral,  as 
shown  by  her  record  in  and  out  of  school  and  the  recommendations 
which  she  can  submit,  will  be  important  factors." 
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Bryn  Mawr. —  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  College  to  endeavor  to 
select  from  among  the  candidates  for  admission  those  showing 
the  highest  promise,  and  therefore  evidences  of  character  and 
general  ability  and  health  are  required  and  carefully  considered  in 
connection  with  the  examination  grades  and  school  records.'7 

Mt.  Holyoke. — "Candidates  for  admission  should  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character." 

Simmons. —  "Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  College 
must  meet  the  entrance  requirements  described  below,  including 
a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  principal  of  the 
institution  last  attended." 

Wellesley. — -"This  evidence  must  include  satisfactory  testi- 
monials concerning  character,  health  and  scholarship." 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. —  "All  candi- 
dates for  the  entrance  examination  must  present  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Education 
Admission  to  State  Normal  Schools 
Rating  of  Personal  Characteristics 


Basis  for  Judgment. 


Ratings  (Underscore :  Superior,  Good, 
Fair  or  Poor). 


t  Health  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

II.  Appearance  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

III.  Poise  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

IV.    Evidence  of  initiative  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

V.    Quality  of  voice  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

VL    Power  of  expression : 

(a)  Oral  

(b)  Written  

VII.    Traits  and  habits: 

(a)  Dependabilitv  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

(5)  Industry  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

(c)  Co-operation  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

(d)  Disposition  

Superior. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

VIII.    Any  further  statements  that  will  be  of  service  to  normal  school  should 
be  entered  here. 
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b.    From  the  Business  World 

Business  today  requires  that  employees  possess  strong  character 
building  traits.  Every  intelligent  owner  of  a  business  realizes 
that  if  his  company  is  to  be  successful  in  the  business  world,  he 
must  surround  himself  with  men  and  women  who  will  make 
business  practice  a  profession. 

The  following  standards  of  conduct  have  been  set  forth  as 
most  needed  for  young  people  preparing  to  enter  business. 


I.  Truth: 

1.  Honesty. 

2.  Sincerity. 

3.  Reliability. 

4.  Open-mindedness. 


III.  Courage: 

1.  Initiative. 

2.  Leadership. 

3.  Perseverance. 

4.  Self-confidence, 

5.  Vision. 


IV.    Obligation  to  others : 

1.  Obedience. 

2.  Thrift, 
of               3.  Sympathy. 

4.  Kindness. 

5.  Service. 

6.  Tact. 

It  has  been  suggested  -  that  the  High  School  student  be  given 
to  work  out  certain  definite  problems  which  would  arise  from  his 
relationship  to  management,  fellow  employees,  customers,  busi- 
ness competitors,  and  the  various  manufacturers  from  whom  his 
firm  buys.  These  problems  have  been  supplied  by  some  of  the 
large  Boston  business  houses  and  are  actual  happenings.  A  few 
of  these  problems  are  listed  here.* 

An  employer  in  selecting  from  applicants  people  for  an  outside 
selling  position  will  expect  certain  general  qualities  in  those 
people,  such  as  Honesty,  Truthfulness,  Cleanliness,  Neatness  and 
Trustworthiness.  Beyond  these,  he  will  look  for  certain  special 
qualities  (developed  or  latent)  that  mark  the  applicants  as  probable 
successes  as  sales  people.  For  instance  he  will  look  for  the  quality 
of  Self=Management,  and  the  following  traits  of  character 
enter  into  Self -Management :  Self -Control,  Orderliness,  Self- 
Direction,  Self -Reliance  and  Punctuality. 


II.  Justice: 

1.  Loyalty. 

2.  Co-operation. 

3.  Consideration 

others. 

4.  Self-control. 


*  By  permission  of  F.  W.  Cloyes,  President,  The  International  College  Society,  Inc., 
New  York. 
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WANTED— A  GOOD  JOB.  WANTED— A  GOOD  MAN. 
TO  THE  YOUTH  OF  THE  WORLD-BE  CLEAN. 


E  CLEAN.  As  a  habit  of  life  this  will  pay  divi- 
dends in  personal  satisfaction  beyond  all  compute. 
He  who  thinks  he  can  be  crooked  and  "get  away 
with'  it"  has  yet  much  to  learn  of  comparative  val' 
ues  in  life.  Here,  however,  keeping  clean  is  presented 
rather  as  a  practical  business  asset  whose  value  is  being 
insisted  upon  with  a  daily  increasing  sharpness. 

Every  youth  aspiring  to  positions  of  responsibility  or  trust, 
*—  to  new  connections,  advancement,  or  political  honors, 
should  early  learn  this  fact;  "YOUR  PERSONAL 
PvECOPvD  WILL  FOLLOW  YOU  ALL  YOUR 
LIFE."  The  questions  below  are  evidence.  These  ques- 
tions were  taken  from  printed  forms  regularly  used  by  large 
concerns  (see  column  four)  for  answers  of  applicants 
seeking  positions. 

LEAN  is  an  adjective  of  vast  import  It  attaches 
no  less  to  the  mind  which  prompts  than  to  the 
body  which  performs.  "A  GOOD  CLEAN 
MAN"  is  often  the  endorsement  on  which  he 
wins  out  Standards  in  all  lines  are  steadily  advancing  and 
each  advance  makes  the  "going"  just  so  much  the  harder 
for  those  who  fail  to  meet  them. 

I  ooking  for  &  job?  Why  not  be  a  man  whom  the  jobs 
^»  wiH  seek?  Everywhere,  always,  records  are  being 
examined  and  the  search  is  on  for  men,  good,  BETTER 
and  BEST.  Everywhere  men  are  being  sifted  as  wheat, 
are  being  measured  and  weighed  as  never  before.  Under- 
stand  this  as  you  should  and  later  you  will  have  less  cause 
to  wonder  why  the  other  fellow  got  the  job. 

Evidences  of  your  record,  as  shown  below,  are  usually 
^-  filed  away  beyond  your  reach,  ready  at  any  time  to 
be  brought  out  to  credit  or  to  discredit  you,  to  help  or  to 
hinder  your  employment  or  your  advancement  REC- 
ORDS STAND.  They  can  sometimes  be  lived  down 
but  they  can't  be  changed.  Even  suspicion  will  cling. 
A  sk  yourself,  "Will  my  record  put  me  in  the  running 
«*  when  the  opportunity  worth  while  comes?"  Learn 
that  with  men,  as  with  merchandise,  THERE  IS  NO 
LIMIT  TO  THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  BEST.  Learn 
to  compare  values  in  life.  See  where  So-and-so  lost  out. 
Did  he  get  value  received  for  the  price  he  paid? 

o  loser  like  yourself  if  you  fail  to  "come  cleaa"  It  is 
easy  enough  to  drift;  to  lose  or  to  spoil  our, chance 
at  the  one  life  we  live.  Nothing  finer  than  the  unending 
fight  to  be  the  best  man  our  natures  will  admit.  Will  you 
drift,  or  will  you  make  the  fight?  "IT'S  UP  TO  YOU." 
Here  folic 


•  the  questions  to  applicants,  direct: 


EDUCATION. 

1 .  Name  all  the  schools  or  colleges  you  have  attended. 
How  long  were  you  at  each? 

2.  From  what  ones  did  you  graduate?  When? 

3.  Give  the  names  of  their  superintendents  or  presi- 
dents and  of  your  last  teachers. 

4.  If  ever  suspended  or  expelled,  state  why. 

PERSONAL  HABITS. 

5.  a.  Are  your  habits  sober  and  temperate?  b.  Have 
they  always  been  so?  c.  Do  you  use  liquor  or  narcotics 
of  any  kind?  If  so,  what?  Answer  fully. 

6.  Do  you  a.  use  tobacco;  b.  smoke  cigarettes? 

7.  Have  you  ever  played  cards  for  money  or  engaged 
in  any  other  form  of  gambling? 

8.  Have  you  ever  a.  "played  the  races?"  b.  or 
speculated,  and  do  you  now  occasionally  speculate? 

9.  Have  you  any  tastes  or  habits  which  are  extrav- 
agant in  proportion  to  your  means? 

1 0.    Have  you  always  lived  within  your  income? 
I  I.    Are  you  in  debt?  If  so,  how  much?  For  what? 

1 2.  In  what  forms  of  amusement  do  you  indulge? 

1 3.  How  do  you  spend  your  evenings  and  Sundays? 

1 4.  Have  you  any  religious  affiliations? 

1 5.  [U.  S.  Civil  Service]  Have  you  ever  been  con- 
victed of  or  indicted  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  or 
arrested  on  any  charge?  If  so  furnish  an  abstract  of  the 
court  proceedings  and  a  statement  from  the  trial  judge 
showing  the  circumstances  and  your  reputation. 

1 6.  HEALTH.  How  much  time  have  you  lost  from 
illness  in  the  past  five  years? 

PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT. 

1 7.  Fill  out  [this]  table  showing  how  and  where  you 
have  been  employed  for  the  past  ten  years  (or  since  leaving 
school),  accounting  fully,  to  the  year  and  month,  for  both 
your  occupied  and  your  unoccupied  time. 

18.  Have  you  ever  been  dismissed,  suspended  or 
allowed  to  resign  for  cause?  If  so,  GIVE  FULL  PAR- 
TICULARS. 

1 9.  Have  you  ever  been,  OR  BEEN  CHARGED 
WITH  BEING,  in  arrears  or  in  default  in  your  present 
or  in  any  previous  employment? 

20.  Where,  how  and  by  whom  are  you  now 
employed? 
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2 1.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position? 

22.  If  not  now  employed  why  did  you  leave  your  last 
employer?    STATE  THE  REASONS  FULLY. 

23.  a.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  a  guaranty  bond?  b. 
To  what  company?  c.  In  what  amount?  d.  Was  your 
application  ever  declined  or  your  bond  cancelled?  If  so, 
state  full  particulars. 

24.  Do  you  owe  your  present  employer  anything?  If 
so,  give  full  particulars. 

25.  Do  you  carry  life  insurance?  If  so,  how  much;  in 
what  companies;  to  whom  is  it  made  payable? 

26.  Do  you  carry  Building  and  Loan  stock?  Howmuch? 

27.  State  fully  the  cause  of  leaving  each  position  you 
have  left  in  the  past  ten  years. 

28.  REFERENCES.  Give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  three  (five)  referees,  persons  of  good  standing,  not  related 
to  you,  who  have  known  you  at  least  three  (five)  years 

QUESTIONS  TO  -YOUR  REFEREES. 

29.  A  LETTER.    Dear  Sir:-Mr.  John  Doe  has 

applied  to  us  for  a  position  as  We  aim  to  employ 

only  persons  of  good  character  and,  as  he  has  named  you 
as  a  reference,  we  hand  you  the  enclosed  questions.  . 

We  solicit  your  candid  answers   YOUR  REPLY 

WILL  BE  HELD  STRICTLY  PRIVATE  AND 

CONFIDENTIAI   (All  send  out  some  such  letter.) 

30.  Are  you  related  to  the  applicant?  If  so,  how? 

3 1.  How  long  have  you  known  him;  how  well? 

32.  Do  any  of  his  family  or  intimate  associates,  to  your 
knowledge,  bear  ah  unfavorable  reputation? 

33.  Have  you  ever  known,  OR  HEARD  OF  HIS 
BEING  SUSPECTED,  of  a.  fraud;  b.  dishonesty;  c.  intem- 
perance; d.  gambling;  e.  speculation;  f.  extravagance;  g. 
unfavorable  associations;  h.  dishonorable  conduct? 

34.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  does  the  applicant 
use,  or  has  he  ever  in  previous  years  used,  intoxicating  drinks, 
tobacco,  morphine  or  opium?  If  so  which;  to  what  extent? 

35.  Does  he  use  coarse,  vulgar  or  profane  language? 

36.  Is  he  prompt  to  pay  ordinary  debts? 

37.  Do  you  know  of  his  ever  having  been  irregular  or 
unsteady  in  his  habits  or  inattentive  to  his  duties? 

Is  he  a.  industrious;  b.  careful;  c.  thorough;  d. 
honest;  e.  truthful;  f.  trustworthy? 

39.  Does  he  have  any  peculiarities  or  eccentricities 
that  would  disqualify  him  for  the  position? 

40.  Can  he  work  harmoniously  with  others? 
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BUSINESS  RECORD. 

4  I.  Has  the  applicant  ever  been  in  your  service?  If  so, 
how  long;  in  what  capacity;  why  did  he  leave? 

42.  a.  If  he  handled  any  moneys,  were  his  accounts 
properly  kept  and  were  they  in  satisfactory  condition  when 
he  left?  b.  Was  he  under  bond? 

43.  Does  he  appreciate  the  business  value  of  courte- 
sy and  good  service? 

44.  Is  he  active  and  energetic? 

45.  Is  he  a  man  of  fair,  average  or  unusual  ability? 

46.  Has  he  ever  been  suspended  or  dismissed  from 
any  situation?  If  so,  under  what  circumstances? 

47.  Why  did  he  leave  his  last  position? 

48.  Do  his  general  principles  and  circumstances  render 
him  a  safe  and  proper  person  to  be  employed  and  one 
you  would  yourself  trust,  employ  or  recommend  for  the 
position? 

49.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  tending  to 
disqualify  the  applicant  for  the  public  service? 

50.  Do  you  consider  him  a  safe  and  proper  person 
upon  whom  this  [Bonding]  Company  may  issue  a  surety 
bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  and  the 
safe  custody  of  funds? 

WHO  ASKS  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

No  one  prospective  employer  asks  them  all  but  each  asks  many  such 
with  many  others  of  a  special  nature  not  given  here. 

A.  The  UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
asks  Nos.  I.  2.  5.  6a.  15-18.  20-22.  27-8.  30-1.  34-5.  38.  41,  44. 46.  48-9. 

B.  A  great  BONDING  COMPANY  asks  Nos.  8  b.  9-11. 17-22. 
23—25.  27-8.  30-34,  41-43.  46-7.  50. 

C.  A  great  MEAT  PACKING  CONCERN  asks  Nos.  5,7.  8  b. 
17—23.  27—34.  37.  41.  43.  48. 

D.  A  great  IMPLEMENT  FIRM  asks  Nos.  I.  2,  5  a..  II.  16-18. 
1-2,  28—33,  36— «.  43.  46—7. 

E.  A  great  RAILWAY  CORPORATION  asks  Nos.  I,  2.  5.  6  b, 
17-8.  20—22.  27-8.  34.  36.  41.  46-8. 

F.  A  great  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENT  asks  Nos. 
1— 3,5,  6.  ir— 13. 16-18.  20-22,  25-34.  38  -41.  43-48. 


:reat  BANKING  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  asks  Nos. 


D 
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H.  A  great  BANKING  AND  1 
—13. 16-23.  26—34.  38.  41-3.  46-8. 


I.  A  STATE  BANK  COMMISSIONER  now  asks  all  those  who 
I  wish  to  engage  in  banking  in  his  state  Nos.  1—3.  5.  7—11.  14. 17-8,  20-1-2. 
1 28—31,  33.  46.  48. 

YOUR  PERSONAL  RECORD  WILL  FOLLOW 
I  YOU  ALL  YOUR  LIFE;  BUT  IF  YOU  DO  MAKE 
SOME  BAD  MISTAKE.  DON'T- THINK  YOU'RE 
"DONE  FOR."   BRACE  UP  AND  LIVE  IT  DOWN. 
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Self=Management  is  perhaps  the  most  important  quality 
required  of  a  sales  person.  This  quality  is  not  a  vital  necessity 
in  a  clerk,  for  most  establishments  have  some  means  of  managing 
the  clerk;  some  means  of  checking  up  on  the  time  of  arrival  and 
departure. 

Now,  note  that  this  management  of  the  clerk  comes  from  the 
outside  and  is  in  no  way  self-management.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  mean  that  self-management  is  not  a  desirable  quality  in  a 
clerk.  Without  it,  a  clerk  may  be  successful;  with  it,  in  line 
for  promotion. 

With  outside  sales  people  this  close  supervision  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable.  Each  individual  must  supply  it  for  himself,  must 
develop  the  quality  of  self-management.  Many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful sales  people  work  on  commission,  i.  e.,  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  business  they  do.  In  such  cases  their  time  is  considered 
more  or  less  their  own,  and  here  self-management  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Now,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  develop  this  quality  of  self-man- 
agement  as  it  is  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  body  but  it  is  just 
as  impossible  to  develop  it  by  merely  reading  and  thinking  about 
it  as  it  is  to  develop  the  muscles  by  the  same  method.  Both  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  exercise  and  practice.  It  is  possible  to 
practice  doing  certain  things  without  the  help,  request  or  order  of 
others,  such  as  getting  up  on  time  in  the  morning,  attending  to 
required  duties  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Examples  —  Biographies,  articles,  etc. 

Another  special  quality  needed  for  successful  selling  is  Patience. 
Darwin  says  "  Genius  has  been  declared  by  a  great  authority  to  be 
patience;  and  patience  in  this  sense  means  unflinching,  undaunted 
perseverance."  It  is  necessary  to  be  patient  —  patient  with  one's 
self,  with  the  customer,  who  will  not  always  be  in  his  pleasant- 
est  mood.  Patience  must  also  be  exercised  with  conditions, 
which  are  seldom  ideal. 

Another  special  quality  needed  in  salesmanship  is  Enthusiasm 
and  such  traits  of  character  as  Sincerity  and  Earnestness  enter 
into  this. 

Emerson  says  —  "  Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm." 

Lamartine  says  —  "  Enthusiasm  is  the  intoxication  of  earnest- 
ness." 

Lytton  says  —  "  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity  and  truth 
accomplishes  no  victories  without  it." 
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One  should  never  attempt  to  sell  a  commodity  in  which  one 
doesn't  thoroughly  believe,  about  which  there  cannot  be  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  Enthusiasm  is  simply  the  expression  of  that 
belief,  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
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early  settlers 
came  herewith 
faith  and  hope 
to  find  Liberty 
and  Opportunity 

*~7hey  built  ./or  us 


Peace-  Plenty-  Progress 


THIS  POSTER  REMINDS  US  OF  THE  PRICE  PAID 
BY  THE  PILGRIMS  FOR  THE  ADVANTAGES 
WE  ENJOY  TODAY.* 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 
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7.    CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  HOME  AND  OUTSIDE 

AGENCIES 

a.    Home  and  School  Co=operation  in  Character  Develop- 

ment 

The  Need. —  Establishing  of  contacts  with  the  home  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  character  development  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. The  school  has  the  pupil  about  one  third  of  his  waking 
hours.  If  the  school's  policy  concerning  development  of  desir- 
able traits  of  personality  is  to  be  carried  out  during  the  other  two 
thirds  of  those  hours,  the  home  must  know  what  that  policy  is. 
If  full  co-operation  from  the  home  is  to  be  obtained,  the  school 
must  know  the  home  environment. 

Educational  Triangle. — -  Recognition  of  three  basic  educa- 
tional factors  is  very  important.  The  diagram  below  indicates 
this  close  relationship. 

The  Pupil 


The  Home  -  The  School 

It  will  now  be  noticed  that  the  stability  of  the  above  diagram 
depends  upon  "The  Home"  and  "The  School.' '  A  lack  of  co- 
ordination or  a  failure  to  function  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
factors  will  create  instability  and  a  partial  or  complete  disinte- 
gration of  this  triangle. 

Contacts  with  the  Home  Made  Through  Head  Master  or 
Teachers. —  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the 
head  master  and  teachers  can  inform  the  home  of  the  aims  of  the 
school  and  learn  of  the  home  environment  and  problems. 
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Development  of  Responsibility: 

L  Report  Cards. —  When  a  pupil  takes  home  an  unsatis- 
factory report  card,  his  courage  and  sense  of  responsibility 
are  subjected  to  a  severe  test.  If  they  are  unequal  to  that 
test,  he  may  avoid  showing  the  card  at  home  and  may  forge 
his  parent's  signature.  Such  a  result  is  not  at  all  uncommon, 
especially  when  parents  are  too  severe.  The  teacher  who 
merely  glances  at  the  signed  card,  without  making  sure 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  is  contributing  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  pupil's  sense  of  responsibility.  Here  is  a 
need  for  a  home  contact,  a  sympathetic  conference,  by  which 
the  parent  may  be  informed  of  the  situation,  and  the  pupil 
may  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  the  determination 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct  in  future. 

2.  Attendance  Reports. —  Furthermore,  when  a  pupil 
is  absent,  prompt  communication  with  the  home  by  tele- 
phone or  letter  will  not  only  impress  the  parents  with  the 
school's  friendly  interest,  but  may  bring  to  light  a  pupil's 
truancy.  The  most  serious  feature  of  truancy  is  the  disre- 
gard for  duty  and  responsibility  which  makes  the  offense 
possible.  A  conference  at  school  with  parent  and  pupil  is 
then  most  necessary  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  strength- 
ened against  repetition  of  the  offense. 

3.  Home  Study. —  Again,  when  home  work  is  required, 
the  parents  should  be  informed  of  the  purpose  of  such  work 
and  the  amount  of  time  required.  Many  parents  need  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  supervision  of  home  work,  and  the 
importance  of  suitable  facilities  for  study  in  the  home.  In 
connection  with  the  home-work  problem,  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  guidance  of  both  parent  and  pupil  in  the  wise  use  of 
time.  What  better  training  in  responsibility  can  be  obtained 
than  by  following  a  time  budget  in  which  there  is  provision 
for  daily  and  weekly  duties  and  recreations. 

Development  of  Justice.  — Justice  on  the  part  of  the  school 
in  dealing  with  its  students  inculcates  a  like  trait  in  parents  and 
pupils.  How  gratifying  it  is  to  hear  a  parent  frankly  admit  his 
child's  failure  or  misconduct  and  sturdily  promise  that  the  fair- 
ness shown  by  the  school  shall  be  reciprocated  by  the  child. 
Unjust  requirements  made  by  parents  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
covered and  if  they  are  adjusted  in  the  interests  of  the  pupil,  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  fair  play  is  strengthened. 
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Development  of  Goodwill. —  Parents'  visiting  days,  in  which 
the  school  is  shown  at  work  and  its  various  activities  are  displayed, 
tend  to  develop  goodwill.  Conferences  with  head  master  or 
teachers,  at  which  the  pupil's  successes  or  failures  are  discussed 
and  praise  or  encouragement  are  expressed,  have  a  like  effect. 
Medical  advice  by  the  school  doctor  leading  to  the  correction  of 
unfavorable  physical  conditions  aids  in  the  development  of  this 
trait.  Assistance  in  getting  part-time  employment  has  inspired 
grateful  loyalty  and  goodwill  in  many  a  student. 

Contacts  with  the  Home  Made  Through  School  Visitor 
or  Visiting  Teacher. —  Character  values  are  developed  in  this 
work  as  outlined  below. 

Responsibility: 

1.  Home  Routine. —  The  outstanding  virtue  in  the  home 
training  of  country  children  lies  in  the  regularity  of  chores 
and  household  duties  allotted  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  school  visitor  may  educate  city  parents  to  a  knowledge 
of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  duties.  Frequently  a 
mother  ''comfortably  fixed"  prides  herself  on  the  fact  that 
her  children  are  wholly  free  from  any  responsibilities.  "He 
doesn't  have  to  do  a  thing  for  me,"  says  the  mother,  and 
unhappily  it  is  so. 

2.  Scholarship  Failures. —  Failure  in  scholarship  is 
often  due  to  a  lack  of  responsible  planning  and  application 
in  preparing  the  assigned  home  lessons.  Failure  in  school 
is  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  the  visitor's  home  calls.  Wise 
supervision  by  the  parents  (who  are,  after  her  visit,  informed 
of  school  requirements)  is  the  first  step  toward  a  responsible 
attitude  in  education. 

3.  Inquiries  from  Parents. —  Puzzled  parents  fre- 
quently consult  the  visitor  about  matters  that  affect  the 
daily  growth  in  responsibility  in  their  children.  Foremost 
among  these  are  leisure  time  and  spending  money. 

Justice: 

1.  The  Child's  Innate  Sense  of  Justice. —  Justice  is  a 
matter  of  practice  rather  than  theory.  The  pupil  who  knows 
himself  justly  treated  is  likely  to  be  stirred  to  a  sense  of  fair 
play  toward  others.  The  visitor  finds  often  that  the  best- 
meaning  parents  are  being  unjust  to  a  child  and  may  warp 
his  whole  theory  of  right  by  instances  of  unfairness  that  they 
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themselves  are  not  aware  of :  over-praise  of  an  older  brother ; 
over-affection  for  one  child  of  the  family;  perpetual  scolding 
over  matters  of  little  importance;  blaming  the  child  for  things 
he  cannot  help  —  for  instance,  adolescent  character  change  — ■ 
and  many  others.  More  flagrant  forms  of  injustice  —  such 
as  abuse  and  violence  and  unfair  accusation  — ■  against  these 
as  against  the  others  the  visitor  stands  ready  to  protect  the 
child. 

2.  Family  Life  and  the  Pupil. —  Unperceptiveness 
about  the  give  and  take  of  family  life  and  a  failure  to  see  the 
justice  of  division  of  labor  in  a  family  unit  may  be  the  basis 
of  a  child's  not  playing  fair  with  its  family  and,  later,  society. 
Mock  heroics  and  pseudo-martyrdom  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
child's  sense  of  justice.  The  visitor,  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  things  at  school,  is  able  to  prick  these  bubbles  of 
self-pity. 

Strength : 

1.  Industry. —  The  first  step  to  independence  is  the  after- 
school  job  which,  whenever  it  is  feasible,  should  be  recom- 
mended. Again,  there  are  parents  who  feel  that  unless 
there  is  economic  stress  no  job  is  necessary. 

2.  Directed  Self=Control. —  Personality  difficulties,  such 
as  undue  fear,  nervous  habits,  mannerisms,  and  failure  to  make 
good  contact  with  other  children,  may  be  corrected  by  prop- 
erly directed  self-control.  The  school  visitor  takes  children 
in  need  of  such  direction  to  expert  doctors  and  psychiatrists. 

3.  Recreation. —  Proper  recreation  gives  the  child  well- 
balanced  strength  of  character  and  body.  A  child  in  need 
of  planned  recreation  is  put  in  touch  with  recreation  center 
and  settlement  house. 

4.  Moral  Balance. —  Good  moral  balance  is  a  matter  of 
wise  supervision  and  instruction.  Psychiatrist,  doctor,  boys' 
and  girls'  workers  in  settlements,  all  stand  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  visitor  who  senses  the  beginning  of  a  problem. 

Goodwill: 

1.  Adjustment.—  Goodwill  in  all  its  forms  is  only 
spontaneous  in  fairly  well-adjusted  life.  With  help  given 
him  in  personality  problems  and  proper  recreation  provided, 
the  child  is  set  on  the  road  to  being  a  well-adjusted  adult. 
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2.  An  Unhappy  Home  Life. —  If  some  feature  of  the 
home  is  repulsive  to  the  child  and  he  continues  to  evade  the 
issues  involved  by  not  facing  the  problem  and  his  own  part 
in  it,  strength  of  character  may  well  be  impaired.  Thus, 
poverty  may  menace  a  child;  whereas  facing  this  situation  and 
the  part  he  himself  is  shortly  to  play  in  helping  relieve  it 
may  well  be  strengthening. 

Loyalty: 

1.  School  Information  from  Children. —  Children  are 
frequently  disloyal  to  their  school  in  the  reports  they  give  of 
it  at  home.  The  School  Visitor  is  in  a  particularly  good  posi- 
tion to  check  these  first  impulses  when  she  interprets  the 
school  to  the  home  in  all  its  aims  as  well  as  its  organization. 

2.  Conflicts  of  Loyalties. —  There  is  danger  in  pressing 
a  child  too  hard  in  conflict  of  loyalties.  A  mother  who  objects 
to  the  child's  companions  may  demand  that  he  give  up  his 
friends.  Wise  planning  with  the  school  and  the  visitor  is 
likely  to  bring  the  child  to  better  associates. 

b.    Contribution  of  the  Boy  Scouts  to  Character  Building 
and  Citizenship  Training 

Purpose. —  The  purpose  of  all  real  education  is  character.  The 
responsibility  of  a  teacher  is  the  task  of  leading  the  boy  and  girl 
to  express  in  terms  of  their  own  thought  and  lives  such  knowledge 
and  character  as  to  fit  them  for  their  place  in  life.  The  contribu- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scout  program  should  be  considered  as  a  special 
mode  of  supplementary  education. 

Educational  Value.—  There  is  a  real  recognition  of  the  value 
of  Scouting  and  its  possibilities  for  civic  training,  but  only  a  small 
use  by  schools  up  to  this  time.  Organized  forms  of  co-operation 
between  Boy  Scout  Council  and  School  Board,  Scout  executives 
and  school  superintendents,  can  be  promoted  to  the  advantage  of 
both  school  and  Scouting.  The  aim  of  the  Boy  Scout  program  is 
to  give  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  a  definitely 
organized  spare  time  program  with  real  educational  values.  To 
this  end  Boy  Scout  tests  contain  a  large  amount  of  the  educational 
content  of  the  public  school  system.  These  tests  might  be 
considered  as  an  extension  department  of  the  public  school. 
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Outdoor  Program. —  The  outdoor  program  of  camping, 
hikes  and  contests  helps  very  much  to  build  up  a  strong  physical 
life  for  the  boy  and  to  balance  his  intellectual  development. 

The  Challenge. —  Into  all  of  the  Scout  program  there  have  been 
brought  such  fundamental  instincts  of  boy  life  as  ''the  gang,"  the 
desire  for  competition,  the  challenge  of  achievement. 

Use  of  Leisure. —  The  educational  leaders  of  this  country*  have 
expressed  themselves  very  strongly  as  to  the  educational  value  of 
this  spare-time  program,  where  a  boy  of  his  own  free  will  studies 
in  order  to  achieve  success  in  some  Scout  test.  Xo  law  of  state, 
city  or  school  forces  a  Boy  Scout  to  do  this  studying.  The  only 
force  back  of  the  work  which  he  does  is  his  own  personal  interest 
in  the  program  and  his  advancement. 

Attitude. —  With  a  program  containing  such  educational 
values  the  boy  receives  during  his  leisure  hours  that  which  dove- 
tails into  his  school  work  and  adds  to  his  educational  training. 
One  school  principal  has  said  that  he  can  tell  which  boys  in  his 
school  are  Scouts  by  their  attitude  to  the  school  and  their  standing 
in  class. 

The  Boy  Scout  Oath. —  The  foundation  of  this  educational 
program  is  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law  and  this  gives  the  real  character 
building  value  to  the  tests  which  the  Scout  may  take.    Even*  boy 
who  comes  into  Scouting  takes  the  following  Oath: 
"On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best  — 
L    To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey 
the  Scout  law; 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 

3.  To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and 
morally  straight;" 

and  subscribes  to  the  12  points  of  the  Scout  Law: 

WA  Scout  is  Trustworthy.  A  Scout  is  Obedient. 

A  Scout  is  Loyal.  A  Scout  is  Cheerful. 

A  Scout  is  Helpful.  A  Scout  is  Thrifty. 

A  Scout  is  Friendly.  A  Scout  is  Brave. 

A  Scout  is  Courteous.  A  Scout  is  Clean. 

A  Scout  is  Kind.  A  Scout  is  Reverent." 
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Character  Values. —  The  public  has  reached  the  point  of 
expecting  more  from  a  boy  who  is  a  Scout  than  from  one  who  has 
not  accepted  this  program.  There  are  many  statements  regarding 
the  actual  character-developing  values  of  tins  program  in  the 
lives  of  the  boys  of  this  country. 

The  Ideal. —  "The  Boj-  Scout  is  positive.  He  acts.  He 
does.  He  radiates.  He  has  set  going  within,  inside  of  him.  the 
Boy  Scout  Oath,  and  he  cannot  stop  it.  He  cannot  preach.  He 
does  not  know  how.  He  must  still  remain  a  boy;  but  he  has  got 
the  range  of  a  big  objective  and  that  is  the  moral  goal." 

c.    Contribution  of  the  Girl  Scouts  to  Character  Building 
The  Program. —  The  Girl  Scout  program  is  an  interdenomi- 
national, recreational  and  educational  program  planned  for  all 
girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen. 
Aims. —  1.    To  develop  character. 

2.  To  promote  a  knowledge  of  health,  both  mental 

and  physical. 

3.  To  train  for  citizenship  in  its  broadest  sense  and 

to  prepare  the  girls  for  their  future  duties  as 
•  homemakers  and  mothers. 

4.  To  achieve  these  ends  through  group  activities 

under  trained  leaders. 
Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Girl  Scout  Program.-  These 
arc  stated  in  the  Promise  and  Laws. 
Promise. —  "On  my  honor  1  will  try: 

To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country. 
To  help  other  people  at  all  times. 
To  obey  the  Scout  laws." 
Laws.     I.  "A  Girl  Scout's  honor  is  to  be  trusted. 

2.  A  Girl  Scout  is  loyal. 

3.  A  Girl  Scout's  duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to  help 

others. 

4.  A  Girl  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all  and  a  sister  to  every 

other  (oil  Scout. 

5.  A  Girl  SoOUt  is  courteous. 

0.    A  Girl  Scout  is  a  friend  to  animals. 
7.    A  Girl  Scout  obeys  orders. 
S.    A  Girl  Scout  is  cheerful. 

9.  A  Girl  Scout  is  thrifty. 

10.  A  Girl  Scout  is  clean  in  thought ,  word  and  deed.' 
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Ideal.—  In  this  promise  and  ten  laws  there  is  expressed  the 
ideal  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  spirit  which  permeates  their 
activities.  It  is  an  ideal  of  service,  of  thought  for  others,  rather 
than  of  selfish  pleasure. 


SMILE  into  the  face  of  the 
world  and  a  smile  comes 
back  —  render  good  serv= 
ice  to  others  and  good  service  is 
returned  to  you  —  show  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  that  spirit 
will  surely  send  back  aid  to  you 
of  a  like  kind  —  think  good 
thoughts  and  the  same  good 
thoughts  will  be  of  you. 

The  world  is  a  great  mirror 
which  truly  reflects  the 
thoughts,  acts  and  ambitions 
of  every  individual. 

Let  no  one  cloud  his  vision, 
poison    his    mind    and  dwarf 
his  soul  with  the  false  imagina-  % 
tion  that  the  world  is  not  giving 
him  a  square  deal. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  getting 
a  square  deal  from  the  world 
is  by  not  giving  the  world  a 
square  deal  yourself. 

14-A 

LAW  OF  COMPENSATION.* 

*  One  of  52  SUCCESS  TALKS,  by  permission  of 
The  Stevens-Davis  Co.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 

Character  Building.—  1.  It  is  upon  these  laws  and  the 
promise  that  the  discipline  of  the  group  is  based.  They  are  helped 
in  the  interpretation  of  them  by  their  leaders.  This  discipline  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  finest  things  about  Girl  Scouting.  The  girl 
who  learns  to  control  herself,  not  because  of  outside  pressure  by 
a  parent  or  a  teacher  but  because  of  loyalty  to  an  ideal,  is  de- 
veloping a  habit  of  self-control  which  is  worth  much  to  her  in  life. 

2.  All  Scout  activities  have  a  common  motive  which  is 
preparation  for  a  fuller  life  for  the  individual,  not  only  in  her 
personal  but  in  her  social  relations.  It  is  believed  that  both  the 
habits  formed  and  the  concrete  information  acquired  contribute 
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to  preparation  to  meet  intelligently  most  of  the  situations  that 
are  likely  to  arise  in  their  later  life.  This  concept  is  expressed 
in  the  Girl  Scout  motto:  "Be  Prepared." 

Health. —  "  A  Cheerful  Scout,  A  Clean  Scout,  A  Helpful  Scout, 
is  a  Well  Scout."  She  is  the  only  Scout  who  is  really  prepared. 
So  that  Health,  physical  and  mental,  is  the  keynote  to  the 
Scout  activities,  which  are  calculated  to  develop  the  habit  of 
health,  rather  than  simply  to  give  information  about  anatomy  or 
physiology. 

Community  Health  Habits. — ■  Community  health  habits  are 
quite  as  important  as  the  purely  personal,  and  the  older  Girl 
Scout  is  expected  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  things  per- 
taining to  public  health,  besides  learning  to  help  in  times  of 
emergency,  as  first  aid  in  sickness,  as  home  nurse,  and  at  any 
time  in  caring  for  children. 

Citizenship. —  The  basic  organization  of  the  Girl  Scouts  into 
the  self-governing  unit  of  a  patrol  is,  in  itself,  an  excellent  means 
of  training  for  citizenship.  Working  together  in  groups,  the  girls 
realize  the  necessity  for  democratic  decisions.  Through  their 
study  of  civil  government  they  become  acquainted  with  the  facili- 
ties and  needs  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  the 
foundation  for  patriotism  is  laid. 
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HI.    MATERIALS  FOR  SPECIAL  USE  BY  TEACHERS 
AND  HOME  ROOM  ADVISERS 

I.    SPECIFIC  TRAITS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT* 
I.  Honesty 

1.  Name  several  motives  which  lead  people  to  lie. 

2.  Give  examples  of  lies  due  to  cowardice,  to  thoughtlessness. 

to  ambition. 

3.  Is  it  harder  to  speak  the  truth  or  to  exaggerate?  Illustrate. 

4.  What  are  "white  lies"?    Do  they  differ  from  black  ones? 

5.  Are  April  Fool  jokes  lies?    Is  deceit  practiced  in  games  lying? 

Should  people  be  deceived  in  case  of  critical  illness?  Give 
examples  of  childish  lies  due  to  imagination. 

6.  Can  one  always  be  courteous  and  speak  the  truth?  What 

should  I  say  to  a  friend  who  gave  me  a  ticket  to  a  dull 
lecture?  To  a  girl  who  asks  me  if  I  like  an  unbecoming 
dress?  To  a  friend  who  has  come  at  an  inopportune 
time,  or  who  stays  too  long? 

7.  Should  one  ever  speak  the  painful  truth  unasked? 

8.  Do  you  ever  want  a  false  answer  to  a  serious  question? 

9.  Do  you  like  better  a  tenderhearted  friend  who  will  not  hurt 

your  feelings  or  a  blunt  one  who  always  says  what  he 
thinks? 

10.  What  are  some  common  forms  of  lying  in  school?    In  busi- 

ness? 

11.  Does  the  temptation  to  lie  come  to  one  more  or  less  fre- 

quently as  one  gains  in  character  and  experience? 

12.  WTiat  would  happen  if  everyone  told  lies?    If  a  liar  never 

told  the  truth? 

13.  What  are  some  ways  in  which  falsehood  is  weak  and  truth 

strong? 

14.  Why  is  strict  truth-speaking  right? 

15.  What  are  some  motives  to  cheating?    What  are  some  kinds 

of  cheating? 

16.  Whom  does  cheating  in  school  injure?    When  and  under 

what  circumstances  ought  one  student  help  another  on 
notebooks  and  problems? 

*  From  "Good  Citizenship  in  School  and  Out." 
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17.  What  kinds  of  stealing  occur  in  school?    From  what  motives? 

18.  How  ought  cheating  to  be  met?  Stealing? 

19.  What  is  included  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  character? 

II.  Sympathy 

1.  Give  illustrations  to  show  what  it  is  to  be  selfish,  self -centered, 

generous,  sympathetic. 

2.  With  whom  are  your  sympathies  stronger?    With  whom  do 

you  lack  sympathy?  When  are  your  friends  entirely 
congenial? 

3.  With  what  subjects  in  school  are  your  sympathies  stronger? 

With  what  movements  in  the  community?  With  what 
institutions? 

4.  Name  something  with  which  you  are  out  of  sympathy. 

5.  What  does  knowledge  of  a  matter  have  to  do  with  your 

sympathy  for  it? 

6.  Are  your  sympathies,  your  father's  or  your  teacher's  more 

numerous? 

7.  I  have  $50  to  spend  for  benevolent  purposes,  $50  for  enter- 

tainment, $50  for  books  and  magazines.  Make  lists  for 
me.    What  will  determine  how  I  spend  it? 

8.  Recall  out  of  your  own  experience  some  cases  in  which  a 

person  has  shown  lack  of  sympathy  for  others.  What  is 
the  effect? ' 

9.  What  are  common  instances  of  lack  of  sympathy  in  school, 

in  students  or  teachers? 

10.  I  want  to  go  to  a  concert  after  school.    Is  it  unsympathetic 

if  I  decline  to  stay  to  teach  some  one  a  ninth  period? 

11.  Who  is  the  most  sympathetic  person  you  know?    Is  she  fair, 

too? 

12.  Do  you  consider  lack  of  sympathy  a  serious  fault?  How 

could  one  correct  it? 

13.  Why  is  it  right  to  care  more  for  one's  family  and  friends  than 

for  strangers? 

14.  Is  it  right  to  care  more  if  Americans  are  starving  than  if 

Chinese  are  starving? 

15.  A  rich  boy  who  has  always  been  indulged  grows  up  with 

narrow  sympathies.  How  could  this  be  shown?  How 
could  it  be  corrected? 

16.  A  poor  boy  has  had  to  go  to  work  at  fourteen.    W7ould  his 

sympathies  be  broad  or  narrow?  How  would  this  show 
itself?    How  could  they  be  broadened? 
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17.  What  are  the  advantages  in  having  wide  sjmpathies? 

18.  Who  have  the  widest  sympathies? 

III.  Simplicity 

A.  Simplicity  in  dress. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  suitable  dress  (including 

jewelry)  for  high  school  girls? 

2.  What  are  the  most  common  faults  of  dress  noticeable  in 

high  school? 

3.  Is  there  any  good  objection  to  the  use  of  powder?    Of  rouge? 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  custom  of  powdering  the  face  in 

public?  Is  it  on  the  same  plane  of  manners  with  atten- 
tion to  teeth  and  nails  in  public? 

5.  Does  the  character  of  one's  dress  affect  one's  standing  among 

students?    Explain  your  answer  and  give  illustrations. 

6.  May  one  spend  too  much  time  and  thought  on  dress?  Illus- 

trate. 

7.  Resolved,  That  girls  (or  boys)  should  wear  uniform  dress  in 

high  school. 

8.  Do  you  think  the  matter  of  shoes  or  stockings  or  ties  worn 

in  school  needs  any  comment? 

B.  Simplicity  in  language. 

1.  Why  is  it  objectionable  to  use  slang?    List  your  own  slang. 

Who  of  your  acquaintances  use  least?    Why  is  this? 

2.  Why  is  it  objectionable  to  be  profane  in  speech?    To  brag? 

3.  What  are  some  advantages  in  being  able  to  talk  well?  Has 

it  any  money  value?  Illustrate.  What  qualities  make 
one  a  good  talker? 

4.  How  can  one  increase  his  vocabulary? 

5.  How   can   you   conquer  timidity?    Awkwardness?  Self- 

consciousness?  Lack  of  warmth  and  sympathy?  How 
can  you  have  interesting  subjects  to  talk  about?  ' 

6.  What  is  it  to  be  direct  in  speech?    What  are  some  habits 

which  make  speech  and  writing  indirect  and  weak? 

7.  How  much  of  one's  conversation  ought  to  be  given  to  per- 

sonalities? 

8.  Can  you  afford  to  limit  your  reading  to  high  school  work? 

C.  — Simplicity  in  actions. 

1.  What  is  it  to  be  showy  in  dress?  In  manners?  In  con- 
versation? In  the  home?  From  what  motive  do  people 
"show  off"?    Why  is  it  objectionable? 
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2.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  is  haughty?    What  does  it  mean? 

3.  Name  several  instances  of  triviality  or  trifling  behavior. 

Is  to  be  trivial  the  same  thing  as  to  have  a  sense  of  humor? 
How  can  one  guard  against  triviality? 

4.  What  is  it  to  be  affected  in  speech  and  manners?  What 

impression  does  it  create? 

IV.  Loyalty 

A.  —  Loyalty  to  family. 

1.  Who  are  included  in  one's  family?    Is  it  of  any  importance 

to  know  about  one's  ancestors?  What  is  meant  by  "a 
good  family"?    Do  ability  and  worth  run  in  families? 

2.  Is  it  ever  right  to  act  in  an  important  matter  without  con- 

sulting your  family? 

3.  How  do  some  people  show  disloyalty  to  family?    What  can 

one  do  whose  family  is  not  respectable  in  the  community? 

B.  —  Loyalty  to  friends. 

L    Does  loyalty  demand  that  we  think  our  friends  perfect? 
Can  we  pain  a  friend  and  still  be  loyal? 

2.  What  practices  will  loyalty  to  our  friends  forbid? 

3.  What  action  would  you  take  on  finding  that  a  friend  had 

spoken  disloyally  of  you? 

4.  Could  you  be  prejudiced  for  a  friend?    How  does  that  differ 

from  loyalty? 

C.  —  Loyalty  to  school. 

1.  What  forms  of  disloyalty  to  school  have  you  noticed? 

2.  Do  you  consider  bad  conduct  disloyalty?    A  bad  recitation? 

Bad  manners? 

3.  What  should  be  your  attitude  toward  a  student  who  defaces 

school  property?  Who  throws  paper  upon  the  floor? 
Should  a  student  be  prohibited  from  writing  in  his  own 
books? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  school  activities  outside  of  classroom. 

Which  do  you  think  most  important?  How  many  of 
them  should  you  support?  Should  you  buy  athletic  or 
dramatic  tickets  when  you  do  not  expect  to  attend?  Is  it 
a  dut\-  to  attend  if  inconvenient? 

5.  Do  you  think  you  may  like  the  school  better  as  a  graduate 

than  now? 

6.  Should  you  boost  your  school?    How  can  you  do  that?  Is 

it  disloyal  to  think  there  are  better  schooLs? 
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7.    Should  class  spirit  exist  in  high  school?    What  should  be  your 
attitude  to  upper  classmen? 

D. —  Loyalty  to  city  and  country. 

1.  How  can  your  high  school  education  make  you  a  better 

citizen? 

2.  Why  are  street  sweepers,  policemen  and  firemen  uniformed? 

Is  it  disloyal  to  criticise  the  street  cleaning? 

3.  Should  the  flag  be  used  in  decorating  poolrooms?    In  adver- 

tising, anything?  Have  you  ever  seen  it  so  used?  Why 
should  you  stand  when  the  national  hymn  is  sung? 
Should  our  flag  be  honored  above  any  other  flag  in  a  flag 
display? 

4.  Has  our  government  ever  made  errors?    Does  your  duty 

require  you  to  support  it  at  all  times?  What  would  hap- 
pen if  those  who  do  not  vote  for  the  President  refuse  to 
accept  him? 

5.  Is  it  right  for  the  party  out  of  office  to  attack  the  adminis- 

tration in  articles  and  speeches  and  cartoons? 

6.  Do  we  need  political  parties  in  our  government? 

7.  How  can  you  best  show  loyalty  to  the  government?    To  the 

city? 

V.  Industry 

1.  Give  in  the  order  of  their  importance  several  reasons  why 

people  work. 

2.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  a  man  if  all 

his  needs  were  supplied  ready  for  use  by  nature?  Would 
anyone  work  if  it  were  not  necessary? 

3.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  works  who  does  not  need  the  pay? 

Why  is  that?  Should  a  rich  man  work?  For  money? 
Will  people  work  without  pay? 

4.  Should  all  women  work?    Necessarily  for  money?  Do 

women  who  keep  their  own  homes  earn  a  living? 
o.    Should  children  work?    At  what  kind  of  work?  Should 
work  or  play  come  first? 

6.  If  one  doesn't  work  is  someone  else  supporting  him,  no 

matter  how  much  money  he  has?  Why  is  such  a  person 
sometimes  called  a  parasite? 

7.  Give  examples  of  brain  work  and  manual  work.    What  do 

these  expressions  mean?  Vocations,  the  professions, 
trades,  skilled  labor.    Give  examples. 
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8.  What  kind  of  work  is  more  honorable?    More  necessary? 

Should  any  kind  of  work  he  despised?  Should  we  get  rid 
of  drudgery  as  far  as  possible?  How?  Give  examples. 
Name  the  forms  of  work  which  you  think  more  attractive. 

9.  How  does  the  work  one  does  change  him?    Give  examples. 

10.  What  are  " snap  jobs ''?    "  Snap  courses 99  in  school? 

11.  Should  a  student  earn  money  while  he  is  in  school?  What 

possible  objections?    Should  he  earn  in  vacations? 

12.  What  would  be  the  best  time  to  begin  to  earn  a  living  if  one 

could  choose?  What  would  happen  if  every  one  stayed  in 
school  until  he  was  at  least  eighteen? 

13.  Give  some  suggestions  on  how  best  to  work  in  study  hall. 

1 4.  Give  some  suggestions  on  how  best  to  work  at  home  on  school 

work. 

15.  What  vocation  do  you  think  you  may  follow?    Why  do  you 

choose  it? 

16.  What  is  the  best  way  to  take  recreation  from  work? 


VI.  Obedience 

1 .  Whom  do  you  obey?    In  what  matters? 

2.  Are  there  any  matters  of  conduct  in  which  you  are  not 

expected  to  consult  parents  or  teachers?  Whom  do  you 
obey  in  such  matters? 

3.  How  much  more  freedom  in  consulting  your  elders  have  you 

now  than  formerly? 

4.  What  differences  are  there  between  the  obedience  I  owe  and 

that  you  owe? 

o.    Do  your  father  and  mother  act  from  whim  or  caprice? 
What  or  whom  do  they  obey? 

6.  What  is  self-government?    In  what  matters  do  you  practice 

it? 

7.  Whom  do  you  obey  when  you  lift  your  hat  in  courtesy? 

When  you  take  the  trouble  to  put  scrap  paper  in  the  basket? 

8.  Whom  do  you  obey  when  you  cross  the  street  at  right  angles? 

When  you  obey  any  laws  of  the  state  or  city?  When 
you  come  to  school? 

9.  Give  examples  of  city,  state  and  national  laws.    Are  they  all 

laws  which  you  make  your  own,  or  do  you  obey  by 
compulsion? 

10.    What  are  the  specific  laws  of  the  school  to  which  you  owe 
obedience?    Do  you  consider  yourself  self-governing? 
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11.  Would  it  be  easier  in  the  long  run  always  to  obey  others' 

orders  or  to  give  orders  to  yourself? 

12.  Can  you  settle  down  to  study  readily  and  concentrate  your 

attention?    What  is  the  reason? 

13.  Do  your  parents  throw  you  increasingly  on  your  own  respon- 

sibility? Illustrate. 

14.  What  is  it  to  obey  your  conscience?    Illustrate  from  history 

how  obedience  to  conscience  may  be  at  great  cost.  What 
rewards  it? 

15.  Does  government  of  one's  self  make  for  more  or  less  obe- 

dience to  outside  authority? 

16.  Would  it  be  possible  to  rely  on  self-government  exclu- 

sively to  keep  good  working  conditions  in  the  school? 

17.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  cannot  have  Honor  Study 

Rooms? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  the  Honor  System,  in  college?    In  high 

school? 

VII.  Manners 

1.  Give  five  rules  which  ought  to  govern  manners  on  the  street. 

but  which  are  frequently  broken.  Give  five  rules  of  the 
same  sort  governing  manners  on  the  street  car.  What 
do  good  manners  in  an  elevator  demand? 

2.  Comment  on  the  practice  of  throwing  waste  paper  on  the 

street  and  in  high  school  rooms  and  halls.  Do  you  think 
it  conspicuous  in  the  high  school?  Give  some  suggestions 
for  fighting  it.    Are  the  locker  rooms  well  kept? 

3.  What  attitude  towards  women  and  children  marks  the  true 

gentleman?  What  assistance  is  it  courteous  for  a  man  to 
offer  to  a  woman,  or  a  boy  to  a  girl  on  the  streets  or  in 
the  corridors  of  the  buildings? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  familiarity  in  manners?    Give  examples. 

Why  is  it  generally  deplored  and  condemned  by  older 
people?    Why  is  it  called  ill-bred? 

5.  Did  a  lecturer  who  once  asked  that  a  crying  baby  be  removed 

have  proper  feeling?  A  mother  brought  to  the  Galli- 
Curci  concert  a  baby  who  cried.  The  woman  who  sat 
behind  me  hummed  an  accompaniment  to  the  singer's  Annie 
Laurie.    Comment  on  these  incidents. 

6.  Is  it  ever  permissible  to  talk  at  a  concert?    To  put  on  your 

wraps  early?  Is  it  excusable  to  come  late?  Do  the  same 
rules  apply  if  it  is  an  orchestra  performance?  Is  it  rude 
to  keep  time  with  your  feet? 
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7.  When  is  it  courteous  for  a  boy  to  take  a  girl's  hand  or  arm  in 

school? 

8.  Is  it  well-mannered  for  girls  to  walk  through  the  halls  in 

groups  embracing  or  holding  to  each  other?  Why? 

9.  When  and  between  whom  are  sentimental  notes  proper? 

Is  there  any  good  objection  to  coming  early  to  stroll  and 
visit  and  exchange  notes? 

10.  In  what  ways  ought  you  to  show  consideration  for  teachers? 

11.  Make  a  list  of  rules  of  courtesy  for  classroom  conduct. 

12.  Is  there  really  any  good  reason  why  anyone  should  refrain 

from  chewing  gum?    On  what  occasions? 

13.  How  does  rude  conduct  on  your  part  affect  people's  opinion 

of  your  family? 

14.  Prepare  a  list  of  "Don'ts"  as  rules  of  courtesy  for  telephone 

manners.  How  long  should  you  use  a  telephone?  How 
treat  central? 

15.  Are  manners  a  real  index  to  character  or  not? 

16.  What  manners  ought  to  rule  in  the  lunchroom? 

17.  Give  a  list  of  table  "don'ts." 

VIII.    School  Organizations 

1.  With  whom  does  the  ultimate  authority  for  the  government 

and  control  of  the  schools  rest?  What  is  meant  by  dele- 
gated authority?  What  is  the  relative  position  of  the 
students,  the  board  of  education,  the  teachers,  the  prin- 
cipal, the  people,  the  superintendents?  Has  the  principal 
unlimited  authority?  Can  the  students  have  unlimited 
authority? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  student  self-government?    What  is  meant 

by  administrative  or  executive  functions?  Legislative 
functions?  Disciplinary  or  judicial  functions?  What 
functions  can  be  undertaken  by  students  to  greatest 
advantage?  Give  arguments  for  student  self-govern- 
ment.   Give  arguments  against  student  self-government. 

3.  What  are  the  administrative  agencies  in  the  student  body 

organization  in  the  school?  The  legislative  agencies? 
The  disciplinary  agencies?  In  how  far  are  they  efficient? 
How  are  officers  elected? 

4.  How  are  the  business  ventures  of  the  student  body  organiza- 

tion managed?  The  publications,  the  print  shop,  the 
students'  store,  the  lunch  room,  the  stage,  athletics,  etc.? 
How  are  profits  expended  or  deficits  met? 
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Name  the  school  clubs:  literary,  musical,  dramatic,  debating, 
athletic,  scholarship,  etc.  What  are  eligibility  require- 
ments in  each  case?  In  how  far  are  these  clubs  of  value 
to  the  students  and  the  school?  In  how  many  should  a 
student  hold  membership?  How  many  club  pins  should 
a  student  buy  or  wear?  What  is  the  state  law  in  reference 
to  fraternities,  sororities  and  secret  societies?  What  are 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  such  organizations?  Why  are 
they  forbidden  in  the  high  school  by  state  law? 


YouDidorYouDidn't 


When  you  make  a 
mistake.  ADMIT  it 
LEARN  from  it! 


mm 


Don't  Make  Excuses, 
Make  Good! 


A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR  THE  WORKER  WHO 
"DOESN'T  CARE."* 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publiahere  of 

Pictorial  Posters. 
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2.    POSSIBLE   SCHOOL   SITUATIONS   IN   WHICH  TO 
STRESS  CHARACTER  TRAITS 

The  Junior  Council  — ■  the  elected  representatives  of  the  junior 
rooms  —  develop  in  themselves  responsibility  and  strength  of 
character,  and  work  to  obtain  co=operation,  loyalty  and  good= 
will  from  those  whom  they  represent.  In  basement  patrol  they 
realize  that  they  alone  can  do  little,  that  success  can  only  come 
by  getting  the  loyalty  and  good-will  of  all.  In  class  matters 
they  have  many  responsibilities  and  usually  acquit  themselves 
very  creditably.  The  growth  of  their  dependability  and  sense  of 
responsibility  is  noticeable  each  year,  and  with  a  little  direction 
they  are  quite  capable  of  managing  class  and  school  affairs. 

Responsibility  and  good-will  are  shown  in  the  following 
situations : 

(a)  Two  girls  had  prepared  an  act  for  an  entertainment,  and 
had  posters  to  illustrate  it.  On  the  second  day  before  the  affair 
they  were  told  that  they  could  not  give  their  sketch  as  it  might 
offend  a  certain  class  of  people.  The  posters  also  must  come 
down.  Instead  of  sulking  about  their  wasted  effort,  these  girls 
said,  "Then  we  must  get  something  else  ready,  for  the  sketch 
has  been  advertised  and  the  girls  expect  something.  We  must 
keep  our  word."  In  two  days  they  prepared  another  sketch  and 
gave  a  creditable  performance.  They  felt  their  responsibility  to 
their  classmates  and  to  themselves. 

(6)  The  home  room  was  to  celebrate  Lincoln's  and  Washing- 
ton's birthdays  by  a  program  combining  the  two.  The  chairman 
of  the  room  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  the  program.  As 
it  was  a  freshman  room,  the  teacher  expected  to  be  consulted  but 
was  prevented  by  her  own  absence.  On  her  return,  the  day  of 
the  celebration,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  excellent 
program  arranged  entirely  without  her  assistance. 

(c)  Teacher  called  out  of  the  room.  Class  left  in  charge  of 
upper-class  boy  who  corrects  the  board  sentences  and  appeals  for 
final  judgment  to  teacher  on  return. 
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(d)  Assembly  in  progress.  Moving  picture  machine  out  of 
order.  Hall  in  darkness.  Orchestra  boy  plays  until  the  neces- 
sary repairs  are  made  while  entire  audience  of  900  is  quietly 
listening. 

(e)  Teacher  absent  on  account  of  death  in  family.  Note  is 
written  by  one  of  members  of  class  at  their  desire.  On  her  return 
to  school  a  book  is  given  to  this  teacher  just  when  the  pupils  are 
going  home,  so  that  she  will  have  no  time  to  reply,  but  will  be 
given  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  the  love  of  the  class. 

(f)  Bible  reading  in  the  morning.  Pupil  waits  outside  until 
the  reading  is  over.  Person  rather  heedless  of  law  and  order,  but 
must  have  had  a  feeling  of  reverence. 

(g)  Study  hour.  Any  pupil  allowed  to  talk  with  another,  the 
understanding  being  that  the  privilege  is  not  to  be  abused,  but 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  pupils  concerned. 

(h)  Orchestra  rehearsal.  One  of  the  members  insubordinate 
to  rules  of  the  group.  Result  —  action  of  the  orchestra  council 
decides  he  may  not  return,  even  though  he  appeals.  This  same 
pupil  has  been  "fresh"  before  the  preceding  year,  hence  the  deci- 
sion of  the  council  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  orchestra. 
Responsibility,  justice,  strength,  good- will,  loyalty  and  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

(t)  Pan  of  tulips  on  teacher's  desk.  During  teacher's  absence, 
all  the  blossoms  picked  off.  Forty  boys  implicated.  All  the 
reference  made  to  the  act  was  "  I  thought  we  should  all  enjoy  the 
lovely  flowers  together,  but  it  seems  otherwise.  I  hope  that  those 
who  did  this  will  see  me  some  time  today."  Within  two  school 
hours,  two  sheepish  boys  were  talking  matters  over  with  the 
teacher.  Group  responsibility  saw  that  the  culprits  were  brought 
to  justice,  proving  the  loyalty  of  the  group  and  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

(j)  "May  I  change  my  seat?  I  don't  want  to  talk,  but  I 
seem  not  to  be  able  to  help  it."  Not  lack  of  strength,  but  rather 
strength  and  respect  for  law  and  order. 

(k)  Board  work  to  be  the  program  of  day.  Boards  kept  in 
readiness  by  pupils  themselves  without  any  word  from  the  teacher. 
Responsibility  taken  by  the  group  and  the  individuals. 

(I)  Paste  tube  disappears.  Class  has  used  it  in  common;  all 
are  responsible.  Nobody  knows  its  wherebouts.  May  have  been 
taken  by  some  one  from  another  room.  Decision  of  group  to 
contribute  a  penny  each  and  buy  another  bottle  of  paste.  Chair- 
man appointed  by  class  who  performs  this  mission,  also  buys  a 
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bottle  of  fountain  pen  ink  which  has  been  used  up  in  the  cause  of 
common  interest.  Development  of  goodwill,  strength,  loyalty, 
and  responsibility. 

Justice  and  Strength  are  illustrated  by  these  incidents: 

(a)  A  girl,  usually  an  "A"  pupil,  handed  in  her  bookkeeping 
paper  in  a  test.  After  she  had  returned  to  her  seat,  she  suddenly 
said  half  aloud  — "  I  forgot  the  trial  balance."  Her  neighbor,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  handing  in  her  paper  heard  her  and  realized 
that  she  too  had  forgotten  it.  She  immediately  rectified  her  error. 
When  the  papers  were  returned  one  girl  had  A  and  the  other  C 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  trial  balance.  The  girl  who  received 
the  A  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  the  mark,  and  reported  the 
circumstance  to  the  teacher,  knowing  that  her  mark  would  be  C. 

(b)  In  a  history  class  the  teacher  mistook  a  carelessly  made 
4  for  a  7  when  she  was  adding  the  marks  on  a  paper.  The  result 
of  the  error  was  that  a  girl  received  A  instead  of  B.  She  reported 
the  error  to  the  teacher  and  thereby  had  to  lose  the  coveted  A 
as  her  mark  was  below  90. 

(c)  In  connection  with  one  of  the  entertainments  held  to  help 
defray  expenses  of  publishing  a  yearbook,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  committee  in  charge  to  move  several  tables  and  chairs  from 
the  fourth  floor  to  the  basement  and  back  again.  The  members 
of  the  committee  did  the  work  themselves  in  order  to  save  money. 
In  order  to  complete  it,  they  were  obliged  to  stay  beyond  supper 
time.  The  business  manager  of  the  yearbook  board,  in  spite  of 
their  urging,  had  the  strength  of  character  to  refuse  to  pay  for 
refreshments  from  the  yearbook  fund.  Had  he  furnished  the 
boys  money  to  buy  banana  splits,  much  of  it  saved  by  not  hiring 
the  furniture  moved  would  have  been  spent. 

(d)  In  the  election  of  officers  for  the  secretaryship  classes  of 
1926  and  1927,  the  girls  have  elected  these  officers  with  careful 
attention  to  the  matter  of  having  a  distribution  of  the  offices 
among  the  three  classes  of  girls  constituting  the  group;  that  is,  at 
least  one  of  the  officers  has  been  Jewish,  one  Catholic,  and  one 
Protestant.  Among  other  aims  of  this  club  an  important  one  is 
"to  exemplify  true  democracy."  These  instances  indicate  good- 
will as  well  as  justice  and  strength. 

Goodwill  and  Loyalty  are  illustrated  in  these  incidents: 
(a)    The  room  had  been  trying  to  improve  its  per  cent  in  bank- 
ing.   There  came  a  day  when  all  but  one  girl  had  banked.  The 
pupil  who  had  not  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  but  said  with  no  urging 
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on  the  part  of  any  one  else  that  for  the  sake  of  the  other  pupils 
she  would  deposit,  and  since  that  day  the  room  has  been  an 
honor  room. 

(6)  The  boys  of  the  school  were  asked  to  parade  on  an  occasion 
when  their  presence  could  not  be  required  by  the  school.  Their 
loyalty  to  the  school  was  so  great  that  they  appeared  in  large 
numbers,  so  that  the  public  might  know  that  they  stood  by  their 
school  and  had  a  pride  in  its  appearance  in  public. 

Strength. — ■  A  girl  with  a  very  serious  malady  that  has  caused 
much  absence  from  school  and  often  much  pain  in  school  is  suc- 
ceeding by  her  high  sense  of  responsibility  and  her  firmness  of 
purpose  in  doing  her  work  and  making  up  her  work  after  absence ; 
another  girl  of  low  mentality  has  shown  such  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  fineness  of  spirit  that  her  character  has  sufficiently  offset  her 
lack  of  ability  for  her  to  pass. 


Forgetters  are  Careless! 
Interested  Workers  rarely 
forget.  Forgetters  are 
forgotten  when  promotion 
time  comes. 


Don't  forget  to  remember 


A  FAULT  THAT  COSTS  MUCH  MONEY.* 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publisher?  of 
Pictorial  PosterB. 
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3.   SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Sayings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  country- 
is  good  enough  to  be  given  a  square  deal  afterwards. 

The  man  who  becomes  Europeanized,  who  loses  his  power  of 
doing  good  work  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  who  loses  his  love 
for  his  native  land,  is  not  a  traitor,  but  he  is  a  silly  and  unde- 
sirable citizen. 

I  wish  to  preach,  not  the  doctrine  of  ignoble  ease,  but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  strenuous  life,  the  life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor 
and  strife;  to  preach  that  highest  form  of  success  which  comes, 
not  to  the  man  who  desires  mere  easy  peace,  but  to  the  man 
who  does  not  shrink  from  danger,  from  hardship,  or  from  bitter 
toil,  and  who  out  of  these  wins  the  splendid  ultimate  triumph. 

One  of  the  prime  dangers  of  civilization  has  always  been  its 
tendency  to  cause  the  loss  of  the  virile  fighting  qualities,  of  the 
fighting  edge.  When  men  get  too  comfortable  and  lead  too 
luxurious  lives,  there  is  always  danger  lest  the  softness  eat  like 
an  acid  into  their  manliness  of  fiber.  The  barbarian,  because  of 
the  very  condition  of  his  life,  is  forced  to  keep  and  develop  cer- 
tain hardy  qualities  which  the  man  of  civilization  tends  to  lose, 
whether  he  be  clerk,  factory  hand,  merchant,  or  even  a  certain 
type  of  farmer. 

In  our  complex  industrial  civilization  of  today  the  peace  of 
righteousness  and  justice,  the  only  kind  of  peace  worth  having, 
is  at  least  as  necessary  in  the  industrial  world  as  it  is  among 
nations.  There  is  at  least  as  much  need  to  curb  the  cruel  greed 
and  violence  of  part  of  the  world  of  labor,  to  curb  the  cruel  greed 
and  arrogance  of  part  of  the  world  of  capital,  as  to  check  a  cruel 
and  unhealthy  militarism  in  international  relationships. 

America  is  not  to  be  made  a  polyglot  boarding  house  for  money 
hunters  of  twenty  different  nationalities  who  have  changed  their 
former  country  for  this  country  only  as  farmyard  beasts  change 
one  feeding  trough  for  another.  America  is  a  nation.  No  man 
has  any  right  to  come  here  and  no  man  should  be  permitted 
to  stay  here  unless  he  becomes  an  American  and  nothing  else. 
Be  loyal  to  the  principles  established  by  Washington  and  his 
fellows  in  1776  and  perpetuated  by  Lincoln  and  his  fellows  in 
1861  and  1865.  We  must  have  in  this  country  only  one  flag,  and 
that  flag  the  American  flag;  only  one  language,  the  English  lan- 
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guage,  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech  and  the 
Second  Inaugural:  and  but  one  loyalty,  that  to  the  United  States. 

Words  of  Lincoln 

Learn  the  laws  and  obey  them. 
I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything. 
It  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream. 
He  sticks  through  thick  and  thin  —  I  admire  such  a  man. 
Success  does  not  so  much  depend  on  external  help  as  on  self- 
reliance. 

It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all  times  to  be 
wrong. 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living,  brave,  and  patriotic  men 
are  better  than  gold. 

My  experience  and  observation  have  been  that  those  who 
promise  the  most  do  the  least. 

The  face  of  an  old  friend  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  through 
dark  and  gloomy  clouds. 

I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right  ;  stand  with  him 
while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true. 

Some  Maxims  of  Washington 

Think  before  you  speak. 
Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 
Speak  no  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 
Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy. 
Detract  not  from  others,  but  neither  be  excessive  in  com- 
mending. 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of 
any  one. 

Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though 
he  were  your  enemy. 

Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if  you  esteem  your 
reputation. 

If  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  he  succeeds  not  well,  blame 
not  him  that  did  it. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial 
fire  called  conscience. 

Reproach  none  for  the  infirmities  of  nature,  nor  delight  to  put 
them  that  have  in  mind  thereof. 
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Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect 
to  those  present. 

Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  in  speaking;  jog  not 
the  table  or  desk  on  which  another  reads  or  writes;  lean  not  on 
any  one. 

Read  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company  :  but  when  there 
is  a  necessity  for  doing  it,  you  must  ask  leave.  Come  not  near 
the  books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to  read  them,  unless  desired, 
nor  give  your  opinion  of  them  unasked;  also,  look  not  nigh  when 
another  is  writing  a  letter. 

Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters 
somewhat  grave. 


ONE  SECOND  LATE 

WILL  MISS  A  TRAIN 

/4" 


THIS   POSTER  ASKS   THE  WORKER   WHO  IS 
"ALMOST  RIGHT"  TO  REFORM." 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 
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4.  QUOTATIONS 
Responsibility 

Character  is  a  permanent  way  of  thinking,  willing  and  acting. 
The  simplest  rule  for  the  upbuilding  of  character  is  to  do  in  the 
right  spirit  the  hundred  little  things  which  make  up  our  daily 
life,  and  to  accept  bravely  whatever  happens. —  J.  L.  Spalding. 

There  is  only  one  stimulant  that  never  fails  and  yet  never 
intoxicates  —  Duty.  Duty  puts  a  blue  sky  over  every  man  — 
up  in  his  heart,  it  may  be  —  into  which  the  skylark  Happiness 
always  goes  singing. — ■  George  D.  Prentice. 

When  there  are  two  things  for  you  to  do,  one  of  which  must  be 
done  and  the  other  what  you  very  much  desire  to  do,  be  sure  to 
begin  the  former  first. —  John  Todd. 

There  are  two  freedoms  —  the  false,  where  a  man  is  free  to  do 
what  he  likes;  the  true,  where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  ought. 

— ■  Charles  Kingsley. 

Young  men  are  in  duty  bound  to  aim  high  and  not  to  be  too 
easily  pleased.  Thousands  seek  work  for  their  uneducated  muscle, 
while  the  world  is  looking  for  brains. —  Russell  Conwell. 

Let  it  be  your  first  duty  to  teach  the  world  that  you  are  not 
wood  and  straw;  that  there  is  some  iron  in  you. 

He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears; 
Where  duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers; 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 
And,  trusting  in  his  God,  surmounts  them  all. 

—  William  Wordsworth. 

Whatever  is  right  to  do  should  be  done  with  our  best  care, 
strength,  and  faithfulness  of  purpose;  we  have  no  scales  by  which 
we  can  weigh  our  faithfulness  to  duties,  or  determine  their  rela- 
tive importance  in  God's  eyes.  That  which  seems  a  trifle  to  us 
may  be  the  secret  spring  which  shall  move  the  issues  of  life  and 
death. 

No  man  is  good  for  anything  who  has  not  learned  the  easy, 
prompt,  cheerful  submission  of  his  will  to  rightful  authority. 

—  Washington  Gladden. 

Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee.  Thy  second  duty  will 
already  have  become  clearer. —  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  mind  his  own  business. 

— ■  George  Horace  Larimer. 

Never  fear  to  bring  the  sublimest  motive  to  the  smallest  duty 
and  the  most  infinite  comfort  to  the  smallest  trouble. 

—  Phillips  Brooks. 

Character  is  formed  within.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  world 
of  our  thoughts  and  there  we  must  go  to  influence  it. 

—  Frederick  W.  Faber. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  fact  let 
us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

— -  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  when  we  are  not  too  anxious 
about  happiness  and  unhappiness  but  devote  ourselves  to  the 
strict  and  unsparing  performance  of  duty,  then  happiness  comes  of 
itself. —  von  Humboldt. 

When  President  Washington  dined  at  four,  new  members  of 
Congress  invited  to  dine  at  the  White  House  would  sometimes 
arrive  late,  and  be  mortified  to  find  the  President  eating.  "My 
cook,"  Washington  would  say,  "never  asks  if  the  visitors  have 
arrived,  but  if  the  hour  has  arrived." — ■  Orison  Sicett  Marden. 

We  are  all  so  indolent  by  nature  that  we  feel  it  a  luxury  to  find 
a  man  of  real  undeviating  punctuality.  We  love  to  lean  upon 
such  a  man,  and  we  are  willing  to  purchase  such  a  staff  at  almost 
any  price.    It  shows,  at  least,  that  he  has  conquered  himself. 

— •  John  Todd. 

Oh,  how  I  do  appreciate  a  boy  who  is  always  on  time!  How 
quickly  you  learn  to  depend  on  him,  and  how  soon  you  find  your- 
self entrusting  him  with  weightier  matters!  The  boy  who  has 
acquired  a  reputation  for  punctuality  has  made  the  first  contri- 
bution to  the  capital  that  in  after  years  makes  his  success  a 
certainty. —  H .  C.  Brown. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  almost  as  sacred  as  the  marriage 
relation  —  that  is  an  appointment.  A  man  who  fails  to  meet  his 
appointment,  unless  he  has  a  good  reason,  is  practically  a  liar, 
and  the  world  treats  him  as  such. —  Orison  Swett  Marden. 

Promptness  is  a  grand  leader,  while  Procrastination  limps 
behind.  Today  is  master  of  the  situation;  Tomorrow  is  an 
impostor,  who  is  almost  sure  to  bring  Failure  with  him. 

— •  James  Thomas  Field. 
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The  greatest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  the  member  of  any 
association  is  in  these  terms:  This  is  a  man  who  always  does 
what  is  required  of  him  and  who  always  appears  at  the  hour  when 
he  is  expected  to  appear. —  Stuart  Blackie. 

Promptness  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  an  occupation. 
I  owe  all  my  success  in  life  to  having  been  always  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  time. —  Lord  X  el  son . 

There  is  no  man  living  who  might  not  be  a  punctual  man ;  and 
yet  there  are  few  who  are  so  to  anything  like  the  degree  to  which 
they  ought  to  attain.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  a  prompt,  punctual 
character;  but  it  is  a  trait  of  inestimable  value  to  yourself  and 
to  the  world. —  John  Todd. 

Napoleon  once  invited  his  marshals  to  dine  with  him,  but,  as 
they  did  not  arrive  at  the  moment  appointed,  he  was  rising  from 
the  table.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he.  "it  is  now  past  dinner,  and  we 
will  immediately  proceed  to  business." — •  Orison  Swett  Marden. 

When  a  regiment  is  under  march,  the  rear  is  often  thrown  into 
confusion  because  the  front  does  not  move  steadily  and  without 
interruption.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  business.  If  that  which 
is  first  in  hand  be  not  instantly,  steadily,  and  regularly  dispatched, 
other  things  accumulate  behind,  till  affairs  begin  to  press  all  at 
once,  and  no  human  brain  can  stand  the  confusion. 

—  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Nothing  commends  a  young  man  so  much  to  his  employers  as 
accuracy  and  punctuality  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

—  Stuart  Blackie. 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once. 

—  William  Shakespeare. 
Napoleon  was  the  most  effective  man  in  modern  times.  The 

secret  of  his  character  was.  that  while  his  plans  were  more  vast, 
more  various,  more  difficult,  than  those  of  other  men.  he  had  the 
talent  to  fill  them  up  with  perfect  promptness. —  Horace  Bushnell. 

Do  not  belong  to  the  throng  of  young  men  who  forget  when 
they  have  something  depending  upon  them,  and  then  plead 
forget  fulness  as  an  excuse.  A  boy  who  has  a  message  to  convey, 
or  a  letter  to  mail,  or  a  sum  of  money  to  take  to  the  bank,  or  a 
telegram  to  deliver,  should  be  as  steady  and  swift  and  faithful  as 
Time  himself  —  Old  Time,  that  through  the  centuries  has  never 
slackened  his  pace  nor  lost  a  day  from  the  calendar. 

—  Margaret  E.  Songster. 
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In  doing  what  we  ought  we  deserve  no  praise,  because  it  is  our 
duty. — ■  St.  Augustine. 

He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a  thread  in  the  loom, 
and  will  find  the  flaw  when  he  may  have  forgotten  its  cause. 

—  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  reward  of  one  duty  is  the  power  to  fulfil  another. 

—  George  Eliot. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,  1  can. 

—  Emerson. 

In  common  things  the  law  of  sacrifice  takes  the  form  of  positive 
duty. —  Froude. 

Every  mission  constitutes  a  pledge  of  duty.  Every  man  is 
bound  to  consecrate  his  every  faculty  to  its  fulfilment.  He  will 
derive  his  rule  of  action  from  the  profound  conviction  of  that  duty. 

—  Mazzini. 

The  things  which  must  be,  must  be  for  the  best. 

God  helps  us  do  our  duty  and  not  shrink. 
And  trust  His  mercy  humbly  for  the  rest. 

—  Owen  Meredith  (Lord  Lytton). 

Whatever  we  do  should  be  done  with  a  motive  and  an  earnest- 
ness that  shall  render  it  helpful  to  our  higher  needs,  which  are 
truth,  goodness  and  beauty. —  J.  L.  Spalding. 

0  youth,  with  eyes  that  gaze  afar 
To  where  the  glittering  prizes  are, 
0  youth,  with  spirit  all  aflame 
For  honest  worth  and  noble  name, 
Forget  not  in  your  eager  thought 
The  deeds  that  must  today  be  wrought, 
And  heed  what  all  the  sages  say: 
"We  build  tomorrow  on  today." 

—  Denis  A.  McCarthy. 

Justice 

I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and  virtue  enough  to 
maintain  what  I  consider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  the 
character  of  an  honest  man. — George  Washington. 
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I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President. —  Henry  Clay. 

The  honest  man,  though  ne'er  so  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. —  Robert  Bums. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  he  who  acts  on  this  principle  is 
not  an  honest  man. —  Richard  Whately. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  a  young  man  when  he  first  allows  himself  to 
believe  that  there  is  an  easier  way  of  making  a  dollar  than  by 
honest  work. — ■  Af.  M.  Cass,  Jr. 

Get  and  preserve  a  good  name,  if  it  were  but  for  the  public 
service;  for  one  of  a  deserved  reputation  hath  oftentimes  an 
opportunity  to  do  that  good  which  another  cannot  that  wants  it. 
And  he  may  practice  it  with  more  security  and  success. 

—  Thomas  Fuller. 

My  principle  is  to  do  whatever  is  right,  and  leave  the  conse- 
quences to  Him  who  has  the  disposal  of  them. —  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  right  act  strikes  a  chord  that  extends  through  the  whole 
universe,  touches  all  moral  intelligence,  visits  every  world, 
vibrates  along  its  whole  extent,  and  conveys  its  vibration  to  the 
very  bosom  of  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  happiness  to  sit  in  Parliament;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  nry  happiness  that  I  should  possess,  in  Parliament 
or  out  of  Parliament,  the  consciousness  of  having  done  right. 

— ■  Thomas  Babington  M acaulay. 

Let  not  the  law  of  thy  country  be  the  non-ultra  of  thy  honesty; 
nor  think  that  always  good  enough  which  the  law  will  make  good. 
Join  Gospel  righteousness  with  legal  right. 

The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with  honor  in  the  world  is 
to  be  in  reality  what  we  would  appear  to  be;  and  if  we  observe, 
we  shall  find  that  all  human  virtues  increase  and  strengthen 
themselves  by  the  practice  and  experience  of  them. — ■  Socrates. 

Sincerity  is  impossible  unless  it  pervade  the  whole  being;  and 
the  pretense  of  it  saps  the  very  foundation  of  character. 

■ —  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  not  that  which  is  the  least 
you  can  give,  the  least  you  can  get  the  service  rendered  for,  the 
least  possible  wage,  but  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  We  must 
have  just  and  noble  men,  and  God-fearing  men,  for  employers 
and  for  employed.  Then  the  industrial  problem  is  solved,  and 
not  before. —  Lyman  Abbott. 
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Let  honesty  be  as  the  breath  of  thy  soul,  and  never  forget  to 
have  a  penny  when  all  thy  expenses  are  paid;  then  shalt  thou 
reach  the  point  of  happiness,  and  independence  shall  be  thy  shield 
and  buckler,  thy  helmet  and  crown;  then  shalt  thy  soul  walk 
upright,  nor  stoop  to  the  silken  wretch  because  he  hath  riches, 
nor  pocket  an  abuse  because  the  hand  which  offers  it  wears  a 
ring  with  diamonds. — ■  Benjamin  Franklin. 

A  high  degree  of  moral  principle  is  in  itself  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation in  a  post  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  cultivated  and  improved  state  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.—  Sir  Henry  Taylor. 

Honesty  and  truth  are  never  so  pure  and  so  reliable  as  when 
they  have  their  eyes  on  the  highest.  Manliness  never  appears 
to  so  much  advantage  as  when  bravely  religious.  It  knows  no 
compromises,  no  abatements;  custom  and  expediency  are  graven 
images  to  which  it  burns  no  incense.  Temperance,  self-control, 
kindness,  industry,  steadfastness,  and  solidity,  which  are  the 
great  conditions  of  success,  are  natural  to  it. 

— ■  John  Cunningham  Geikie. 

It  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be 
sometimes  cheated  than  not  to  trust. — ■  Samuel  Johnson. 

But  whether  I  live  an  honest  man, 
And  hold  my  integrity  firm  in  my  clutch, 

I  tell  you,  my  brother,  as  plain  as  I  can, 
It  matters  much. 

Xo  man  can  stand  in  the  judgment  of  God  or  man  who  is  not 
honest. — ■  Orison  Swett  Mar  den. 

Hypocrisy  desires  to  seem  good  rather  than  to  be  so;  honesty 
desires  to  be  good  rather  than  to  seem  so. — ■  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Be  honest  is  the  only  perfect  man. 

— ■  John  Fletcher. 

No  man  struggles  perpetually  and  victoriously  against  his  own 
character;  and  one  of  the  first  principles  of  success  in  life  is  so  to 
regulate  our  career  as  to  turn  our  physical  constitution  and  natural 
inclination  to  good  account  rather  than  to  endeavor  to  counteract 
the  one  or  oppose  the  other.—  Edward  Bulwer. 
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Be  true  to  right;  let  justice  still 

Her  even  balance  claim ; 
Unawed,  unbribed,  through  good  or  ill 

Make  rectitude  your  aim. 

The  man  who  has  never  been  tempted  may  be  unintentionally 
honest. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  cheated  by  any  one  but 
himself  as  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time. 

— ■  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

It's  strange  how  dishonest  some  men  can  be  when  they're 
after  honors. — -  Josh  Wise. 

Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle  that  fits  them  all. 

— ■  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Honor  is  like  the  eye  that  cannot  suffer  the  least  impunity 
without  damage.  It  is  a  precious  stone,  the  price  of  which  is 
lessened  by  a  single  flaw. —  Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet. 

Honor  with  some  is  a  sort  of  paper  credit  with  which  men  are 
obliged  to  trade  who  are  deficient  in  the  sterling  cash  of  morality 
and  religion. — -  Zimmerman. 

The  sense  of  honor  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a  nature  that  it  is 
only  to  be  met  with  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or  in 
such  as  have  been  cultivated  by  great  examples  or  a  refined 
education. —  Joseph  Addison. 

Honor  to  the  memory  of  our  Fathers!  May  the  turf  lie  gentry 
on  their  sacred  graves!  But  let  us  not  in  words  only,  but  in 
deeds  also  testify  our  reverence  for  their  name.  Let  us  imitate 
what  in  them  was  lofty,  pure,  and  good;  let  us  from  them  learn 
to  bear  hardships  and  privation.  Let  us,  who  now  reap  in  strength 
what  they  sowed  in  weakness,  study  to  enhance  the  inheritance  we 
have  received. — ■  Charles  Sumner. 

Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  policy  of  civil  society;  and 
any  eminent  departure  from  it,  under  any  circumstances,  lies 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  no  policy  at  all. — ■  Burke. 

It  looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  and  pedantic  to  apply  the  ordinary 
ideas  of  criminal  justice  to  this  great  public  contest.  I  do  not 
know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole 
people. — ■  Burke. 
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The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. —  Proverbs  IV:18. 

Strength 

If  there  be  one  thing  upon  the  earth  that  mankind  loves  and 
admires  better  than  another,  it  is  a  brave  man  — •  it  is  a  man  who 
dares  to  look  the  devil  in  the  face  and  tell  him  he  is  a  devil. 

—  James  A.  Garfield. 

A  brave  man  inspires  others  to  heroism,  but  his  own  courage 
is  not  diminished  when  it  enters  into  other  souls:  it  is  stimulated 
and  invigorated. — ■  Washington  Gladden. 

I  honor  the  man  who  is  ready  to  sink 

Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom  to  think: 

And  when  he  has  thought,  be  his  cause  strong  or  weak, 

Will  sink  t'other  half  for  the  freedom  to  speak: 

Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  has  in  store. 

Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand,  or  lower. 

— ■  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Be  a  bold,  brave,  true,  honest  man.  If  you  know  a  thing  is 
right,  do  it.  If  you  have  a  solemn  conviction,  dare  to  utter  it  in 
the  fear  of  God,  regardless  of  the  wrath  of  man.—  John  B.  Gough. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  a  man's  courage  when  he  is  slandered 
and  traduced.  Weak  men  are  crushed  by  detraction,  but  the 
brave  hold  on  and  succeed. — •  H.  S.  Stevens. 

Valor  is  stability  not  of  legs  and  arms,  but  of  courage  and  the 
soul. —  Michel  Ey  quern  de  Montaigne. 

It  is  a  brave  act  of  valor  to  condemn  death;  but  where  life  is 
more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the  truest  valor  to  dare  to 
live. — ■  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

The  educational  value  of  truthfulness  is  the  highest.  More 
than  anything  else  it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  Absolute  and 
Eternal,  and  thereby  awakens  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
immortal  worth. — ■  J.  L.  Spalding. 

Be  fearful  only  of  thyself,  and  stand  in  awe  of  none  more  than 
of  thine  own  conscience.  There  is  a  Cato  in  every  man:  a  severe 
censor  of  his  manners.  And  he  that  reverences  this  judge  will 
seldom  do  anything  he  need  repent  of. — ■  Thomas  Fuller. 
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Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof. 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot  : 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 

The  sage  may  frown, —  yet  faint  thou  not 
Xor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell  at  last, . 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

— ■  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Stick  to  your  aim.    The  mongrel's  hold  will  slip, 
But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bulldog's  grip; 
Small  though  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds  seem  almost  to  create 
themselves,  springing  up  under  every  disadvantage,  and  working 
their  solitary  but  irresistible  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles. 

—  Washington  Irving . 

I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  1  am 
in  earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard. 

—  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

The  very  reputation  of  being  strong-willed,  plucky,  and  inde- 
fatigable is  of  priceless  value.  It  cows  enemies,  and  dispels  oppo- 
sition to  our  undertakings. — ■  Charles  Darwin. 

When  you  get  in  a  tight  place,  and  everything  goes  against  you 
until  it  seems  as  if  you  cannot  hold  on  a  minute  longer, — ■  never 
give  up;  for  that  is  just  the  place  and  the  time  that  the  tide  will 
turn. —  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

To  live  on,  even  when  life  seems  a  failure  and  the  comforts  of 
life  are  gone;  to  count  patient  living  the  real  living,  with  or  with- 
out comfort  — ■  that  is  to  be  truly  brave. — ■  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  shores  of  fortune  are  covered  with  the  stranded  wrecks  of 
men  of  brilliant  ability,  but  who  have  wanted  courage,  faith  and 
decision,  and  have  therefore  perished  in  sight  of  more  resolute, 
but  less  capable  adventurers,  who  succeeded  in  making  port. 

— ■  John  Foster. 
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No  two  men  take  a  thing  just  alike,  and  very  few  can  sit  down 
quietly  when  they  have  lost  a  fall  in  life's  wrestle,  and  say:  "Well, 
here  I  am,  beaten,  no  doubt,  this  time;  by  my  own  fault,  too. 
Now  take  a  good  look  at  me,  my  good  friends,  as  I  know  you  all 
want  to  do,  and  say  your  say  out,  for  I  am  getting  up  again 
directly,  and  having  another  turn  at  it." — ■  Thomas  Hughes. 

Young  men  must  work.  Persistent,  concentrated  work  is  the 
price  of  genuine  success. — ■  Russell  Conwell. 

Keep  your  given  word  inviolably 

But  ne'er  let  it  be  given  inconsistently. — Fenelon. 

I  pity  no  man  because  he  has  no  work.  If  he  is  worth  his  salt, 
he  will  work.  I  envy  the  man  who  has  a  work  worth  doing,  and 
does  it  well.—  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  man  accustomed  to  work  is  equal  to  any  achievement  he 
resolves  on,  and,  for  myself,  necessity,  not  inspiration,  is  the 
prompter  of  my  muse.—  Thomas  Campbell. 

Be  not  ashamed  to  work,  for  it  is  ODe  of  the  conditions  of  our 
existence.  There  is  not  a  criminal  who  does  not  owe  his  crime  to 
some  idle  hour. 

Go  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halting  not  in  your  ways, 
Balking  the  end  half-won  for  an  instant  dole  of  praise. 
Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise,  certain  of  sword  and  pen, 
Ye  who  are  neither  children  nor  gods,  but  men  in  a  world  of  men. 

—  Rudyard  Kipling. 

If  your  sword  is  too  short,  add  a  step  to  it.  If  the  task  is  difficult 
work  a  little  harder. 

The  man  who  works,  the  man  who  does  great  deeds,  in  the  end 
dies  as  surely  as  the  veriest  idler  who  cumbers  the  earth's  surface, 
but  leaves  behind  him  the  great  fact  that  he  has  done  his  work  well. 

—  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will, 
Something  still  remains  undone; 
Something  uncompleted  still 
Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun." 
Success  comes  only  to  those  who  lead  the  life  of  endeavor. 

—  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Fill  your  time  with  positive  service  and  good.    Do  not  drift. 

Have  definite  things  on  hand  to  do. —  Henry  Churchill  King. 
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Ye  whose  cheeks  are  rosy  bright, 
Whose  hands  are  strong,  whose  hearts  are  clear. 
Waste  not  of  hope  the  morning  light ! 
Ah,  fools;  why  stand  ye  idle  here? 
Labor  conquers  all  things.    It  is  idleness  that  is  the  curse  of 
man  —  not  labor.    Nothing  is  impossible  to  industry. 

— ■  Motto  of  Perlander,  on  the  Delphian  Temple. 
Idleness  and  pride  tax  with  a  heavier  hand  than  kings  and 
parliaments.    If  we  get  rid  of  the  former,  we  may  easily  bear  the 
latter. —  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Idleness  is  the  burial  of  a  living  man, —  an  idle  person  being  so 
useless  to  any  purposes  of  God  and  man  that  he  is  like  one  that  is 
dead,  unconcerned  in  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the  world; 
and  he  only  lives  to  spend  his  time,  and  eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
like  a  vermin  or  a  wolf.  When  their  time  comes,  they  die  and 
perish,  and  in  the  meantime  do  no  good.  They  neither  plough 
nor  carry  burdens;  all  they  do  is  either  unprofitable  or  mischie- 
vous.   Idleness  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  prodigality  of  the  world. 

—  Jeremy  Taylor. 
He  has  nothing  to  prevent  him  but  too  much  idleness,  which  I 

have  observed  fills  up  man's  time  much  more  completely  and 
leaves  him  less  his  master  than  any  sort  of  employment  whatsoever. 

—  Edmund  Burke. 
The  happiest  man  is  he  who  has  toiled  hard  and  successfully  in 

his  life  work.  The  work  may  be  done  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  —  with  the  brain  or  the  hands,  in  the  study,  the  field,  or  the 
workshop;  if  it  is  honest  work,  honestly  done,  and  well  worth 
the  doing,  that  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  ask. —  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  is  only  by  continued,  strenuous  efforts,  repeated  again  and 
again,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
that  ability  can  be  acquired  to  fasten  the  mind  to  one  subject, 
however  abstract  or  knotty,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
The  process  of  obtaining  this  self-mastery  —  this  complete 
command  of  one's  mental  powers  — ■  is  a  gradual  one,  its  length 
varying  with  the  mental  constitution  of  each  person;  but  its 
acquisition  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  utmost  labor  it  ever 
costs. —  William  Mathews. 

Never  give  up;  there  are  chances  and  chances 
Helping  the  hopeful,  a  hundred  to  one; 

And,  through  the  chaos,  high  wisdom  arranges 
Ever  success,  if  you'll  only  hold  on. 
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The  power  to  hold  on  is  characteristic  of  all  men  who  have 
accomplished  anything  great;  they  may  lack  in  some  particular, 
but  the  quality  of  persistence  is  never  absent  from  a  successful 
man. 

It  is  not  so  much  brilliancy  of  intellect,  or  fertility  of  resource, 
as  persistency  of  effort,  constancy  of  purpose,  that  makes  a  man 
great.  Those  who  succeed  in  life  are  the  men  and  women  who 
keep  everlastingly  at  it,  who  do  not  believe  themselves  geniuses, 
but  who  know  that  if  they  ever  accomplish  anything  they  must  do 
it  by  determined  and  persistent  industry. 

I  have  been  watching  the  careers  of  young  men  in  the  city 
for  thirty  years,  and  I  find  that  the  chief  difference  between  the 
successful  men  and  the  failures  lies  in  the  single  element  of  a 
staying  power.1—  Theodore  Cuyler. 

Be  firm;  one  constant  element  of  luck 
Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck. 

— ■  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Life  isn't  a  spurt,  but  a  long,  steady  climb.  You  can't  run  far 
uphill  without  stopping  to  sit  down.  Some  men  do  a  day's  work, 
and  then  spend  six  lolling  around  admiring  it.  They  rush  at  a 
thing  with  a  whoop  and  use  up  all  their  wind  in  that.  And  when 
they've  rested  and  have  got  it  back,  they  whoop  again  and  start 
off  in  a  new  direction. — ■  George  Horace  Lorimer. 

Have  faith  in  nothing  but  industry, 

Be  at  it  late  and  early,  persevere, 

And  work  right  on,  through  censure  and  applause. 

— ■  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

I  never  did  anything  by  accident,  nor  did  any  of  my  inventions 
come  indirectly  through  accident,  except  the  phonograph.  Xo. 
when  I  have  fully  decided  that  a  result  is  worth  getting,  I  go  ahead 
on  it  and  make  trial  after  trial  until  it  comes. — Thomas  A.  Edison. 

In  the  past  we  have  made  many  blunders  and  have  been  guilty 
of  many  shortcomings,  and  yet  in  the  end  we  have  always  come 
out  victorious  because  we  have  refused  to  be  daunted  by  blunders 
and  defeats  —  have  recognized  them,  but  persevered  in  spite  of 
them. —  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  tendency  to  persevere,  to  persist  in  spite  of  hindrances, 
discouragements  and  impossibilities  —  it  is  this  that  in  all  things 
distinguishes  the  strong  soul  from  the  weak. —  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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The  spring  which  issues  from  the  mountain  rock  as  a  brook,  by 
the  accumulation  of  streamlets  becomes  a  rivulet,  then  a  rolling 
river,  and  eventually  part  of  the  fathomless  ocean,  simply  by 
pushing  steadily  and  persistently  onward.—  Sa?nuel  S?niles. 

A  noble  and  attractive  everyday  bearing  comes  of  goodness, 
unselfishness,  sincerity,  and  refinement,  and  these  are  bred  in 
years,  not  in  moments. 

No  man  knows  the  limits  of  his  own  patience;  nor  can  divine 
how  able  he  shall  be  in  his  sufferings,  till  the  storm  come  (the 
perfect  virtue  being  tried  in  action). —  Francis  Bacon. 

Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality, 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts; 

These  are  their  stay,  and  when  the  leaden  world 

Sets  its  hard  face  against  fateful  thought, 

And  brute  strength,  like  a  scornful  conqueror, 

Clangs  his  huge  mace  down  in  the  other  scale, 

The  inspired  soul  but  flings  his  patience  in, 

And  slowly  that  outweighs  the  ponderous  globe  — 

One  faith  against  a  whole  world's  unbelief. 

One  soul  against  the  flesh  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  God's  day,  it  is  Columbus's. 

A  lavish  day!    One  day,  with  life  and  heart, 

Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Self=Control 

Who  conquers  self  —  he  is  a  hero  born ; 
His  name  may  die,  forgotten  by  his  peers, 
But  yet  the  seed  he  sowed  in  care  and  tears 
Shall  bear  rich  harvest  through  immortal  years. 

—  F.A.  Shaw. 

Serenity  of  mind  comes  easy  to  some,  and  hard  to  others. 
It  can  be  taught  and  learned.  We  ought  to  have  teachers  who 
are  able  to  educate  us  in  this  department  of  our  natures  quite  as 
much  as  in  music  or  art.  Think  of  a  school  or  classes  for  training 
men  and  women  to  carry  themselves  serenely  amid  all  the  trials 
that  beset  them! 

Too  often  he  who  is  impatient  to  become  his  own  master,  when 
the  outward  checks  are  removed,  becomes  his  own  slave. 
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Real  glory  springs  from  the  conquest  of  ourselves;  and  without 
that,  the  conqueror  is  naught  but  the  veriest  slave. 

— ■  James  Thomson. 

Self-control,  I  say,  is  the  root  virtue  of  all  virtues.  It  is  at  the 
very  center  of  character. — ■  Henry  Churchill  King. 

As  there  is  no  struggle  so  severe  and  exacting  as  that  which 
a  man  has  to  make  with  himself  ,  so  there  is  no  victory  so  noble 
as  that  which  a  man  wins  over  himself;  for  the  fact  of  struggle 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  victory. —  W illiam  Mathews. 

Man  is  not  born  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe,  but  to 
find  out  what  he  has  to  do  and  to  restrain  himself  within  the  limits 
of  his  power  of  comprehension.—  Goethe. 

I  think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain  the  tongue;  he  approaches 
nearest  to  the  gods  who  knows  how  to  be  silent,  even  though  he 
is  in  the  right. — ■  Marcus  Porcius  Cato. 

Endure  all  you  can  before  putting  any  of  your  audience  to 
shame. — ■  John  B.  Gough. 

If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and 
able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body. — •  Bible. 

The  most  important  attribute  of  man  as  a  moral  being  is  the 
faculty  of  self-control.—  Herbert  Spencer. 

I  was  once  very  shy,  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  made  two  very 
useful  discoveries:  first,  that  all  mankind  were  not  solely  employed 
in  observing  me;  and  next,  that  shamming  was  not  of  any  use, 
that  the  world  was  very  clear-sighted,  and  soon  estimated  a  man 
at  his  just  value.    This  cured  me.  —  Sydney  Smith. 

Who  then  is  free?    The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o'er  himself ;  whom  neither  chains, 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire; 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire; 
Who  can  ambition's  vainest  gifts  despise; 
Firm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  relies; 
Polished  and  round,  who  runs  his  proper  course, 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force.  —  Horace. 

Chain  up  the  unruly  legion  of  thy  breast; 
Lead  thine  own  captivity  captive,  and  be 

Caesar  within  thyself.  — •  Thomas  Browne. 
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Reader,  attend  —  whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  above  the  pole, 
Or  darkly  grubs  this  earthly  hole 

In  low  pursuit; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root.  —  Robert  Burns. 

True  mastery  is  compact  of  supreme  qualities.  It  is  heroism; 
it  is  culture;  it  is  intelligence;  it  is  endurance;  it  is  unconquerable 
will ! — ■  James  Thomas  Fields. 

The  man  without  self-confidence  and  an  iron  will  is  the  play- 
thing of  chance,  the  puppet  of  his  environment,  the  slave  of 
circumstance.    With  these  he  is  king,  even  master  of  the  situation. 

— •  Success. 

Why  should  we  ever  go  abroad,  even  across  the  way,  to  ask  a 
neighbor's  advice?  There  is  a  nearer  neighbor  within  us,  inces- 
santly telling  us  how  we  should  behave.  But  we  wait  for  the 
neighbor  without  to  tell  us  of  some  false,  easier  way. 

—  Henry  Thoreau. 

A  tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  or 
fruit.  A  man  must  learn  to  stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet,  to 
respect  himself,  to  be  independent  of  charity  or  accident.  It  is 
on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellectual  cultivation 
worth  having  can  possibly  be  built. — ■  James  Anthony  Froude. 

Those  who  have  accomplished  great  things  in  the  world  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  bold,  aggressive,  and  self-confident. 

It  is  only  as  a  man  puts  off  from  himself  all  external  support  and 
stands  alone  that  I  see  him  to  be  strong  and  to  prevail. 

Rob  genius  of  its  confidence,  of  its  lofty  self-esteem,  and  you 
clip  the  wings  of  the  eagle;  you  take  from  it  the  power  to  soar,  the 
hardihood  which  was  content  to  brave  the  thunder  cloud  and  build 
its  eyrie  on  the  rock,  for  the  proud  triumph  of  rising  above  its 
kind,  and  contemplating  with  a  closer  eye  the  majesty  of  heaven. 

—  Edward  Bulwer. 

Each  individual  is  his  own  pilot.  Whether  he  steers  his  bark 
on  the  rocks  of  disaster,  or  in  the  end  safely  rides  in  a  haven  of 
competence  and  happiness,  depends  upon  himself  alone. 

—  Erastus  W iman. 
Humility  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  is  most  becoming  in  men. 

But  let  no  one  discourage  self-reliance;  it  is,  of  all,  the  greatest 
quality  of  true  manliDess.—  Louis  Kossuth. 
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Self-reliance  is  a  grand  element  of  character.  It  has  won 
Olympic  crowns,  Isthmian  laurels;  it  confers  kinship  with  men 
who  have  vindicated  their  divine  right  to  be  held  in  the  world's 
memory. —  Michael  Reynolds. 

Goodwill 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all:  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan  — ■  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

— ■  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Consider  carefully  before  you  say  a  hard  word  to  a  man,  but 
never  let  a  chance  to  say  a  good  one  go  by.  Praise  judiciously 
bestowed  is  money  invested. —  George  Horace  Larimer. 

Every  life  is  meant 
To  help  all  lives; 
Each  man  should  live 
For -all  men's  betterment. 

— ■  Alice  Cary. 

True  generosity  is  a  duty  as  indispensably  necessary  as  those 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  law.  It  is  a  rule  imposed  upon  us  by 
reason,  should  be  the  sovereign  law  of  a  rational  being. 

—  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required 
that  he  forgive.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  urge  any  other 
motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended,  and  to  him  that 
refuses  to  practice  it  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  born  in  vain. — ■  Samuel  Johnson. 

Give  what  you  have.  To  some  it  may  be  better  than  you 
dare  to  think.  If  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies, 
we  should  find  in  each  man's  life  sorrow  and  suffering  enough  to 
disarm  all  hostility. —  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

If  you  are  not  doing  good  to  others,  you  are  doing  much  harm 
to  yourself.  Beneficence  is  a  duty.  He  who  frequently  practises 
it,  and  sees  his  benevolent  intentions  realized,  at  length  comes 
really  to  love  him  to  whom  he  has  done  good. 

—  Immanuel  Kani. 
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Beneficence  is  God-like,  and  he  who  does  most  good  to  his 
fellow-men  is  the  Master  of  Masters,  and  has  learned  the  Art  of 
Arts.  Enrich  and  embellish  the  universe  as  you  will,  it  is  only  a 
fit  temple  for  the  heart  that  loves  truth  with  a  supreme  love. 

— ■  Horace  Mann. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  be  afraid  of  anything  except  error  and 
cowardice. —  Lacordaire. 

Oh  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe. 
Never  strike  him  blow  for  blow: 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that  live 
To  be  forgiven,  must  forgive. 
Forgive  him  seventy  times  and  seven, 
For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  heaven 
Are  both  forgivers  and  forgiven. 

—  Alfred  Tennyson. 

That  man  is  worthless  who  knows  how  to  receive  a  favor,  but 
not  how  to  return  one. —  Plautus. 

It  is  not  the  weight  of  jewel  or  plate, 

Or  the  fondle  of  silk  or  fur; 
'Tis  the  spirit  in  which  the  gift  is  rich, 
As  the  gifts  of  the  Wise  Ones  were, 
And  we  are  not  told  whose  gift  was  gold. 
Or  whose  was  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

— ■  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share,— 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

—  Lowell. 

All  we  can  hold  in  our  cold  dead  hands  is  what  we  have  given 
away. —  Old  Sanscrit  Proverb. 

Kindness  is  wisdom.  There  is  none  in  life  but  needs  it  and 
may  learn. — ■  Bailey. 

Have  you  had  a  kindness  shown? 

Pass  it  on; 
'Twas  not  given  for  thee  alone, 

Pass  it  on; 
Let  it  travel  down  the  years, 
Let  it  wipe  another's  tears, 
'Till  in  Heaven  the  deed  appears  — 

Pass  it  on. 

—  Henry  Burton. 
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Wherever  there  is  a  human  being  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  kindness. —  Seneca. 

It  is  better  to  believe  that  a  man  does  possess  good  qualities 
than  to  assert  that  he  does  not. —  Chinese  Moral  Maxims. 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted. 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refresh- 
ment; 

That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 

— -  Longfellov;. 

It  is  often  said  that  second  thoughts  are  best.  So  they  are  in 
matters  of  judgment,  but  not  in  matters  of  conscience.  In  mat- 
ters of  duty,  first  thoughts  are  commonly  best.  They  have  more 
in  them  of  the  voice  of  God. —  John  Henry  Newman. 

Loyalty. 

All  persons  possessing  any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be  strongly 
and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  they  act  in  trust,  and  that 
they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great. 
Master,  Author,  and  Founder  of  Society. —  Burke. 

To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office;  to  execute  orders  is  not  to  be 
a  king.  However,  a  political  executive  magistracy,  though  merely 
such,  is  a  great  trust. —  Burke. 

The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  consists  in  considering 
offices  as  public  trusts,  bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  a  party. 

•  —  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Government  is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of  the  government  are 
trustees;  and  both  the  trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. —  Henry  Clay. 

They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own, 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why; 
Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  this  throne. 

—  Fitz-GreerM  HaUeck. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  ot5r  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee, —  are  all  with  thee ! 

— ■  Longfellow. 
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Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand!  — ■  Scott. 


He  Makes  or  Unmakes  Us 


INTRODUCES    THE    LITTLE    MINUTE    AS  A 
WILLING  HELPER.* 


*  By  permission  of  Mather  and  Company,  Chicago,  Publishers  of 
Pictorial  Posters. 

Fidelity  bought  with  money  is  overcome  by  money. 

— ■  Seneca. 

O,  where  is  loyalty? 
If  it  be  banishe3  from  the  frosty  head, 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth? 

—  Shakespeare. 
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A  people  without  a  soul,  without  a  living  faith  in  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  goodness,  without  a  noble  code  of  ethics,  cannot  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper,  but  is  condemned  to  decline  upon 
lower  things  until  it  perish;  for  it  is  only  by  striving  persistently 
to  realize  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  that  a  nation  becomes 
and  continues  to  be  great  and  beneficent. —  J.  L.  Spalding. 

So,  if  I  live  or  die  to  serve  my  friend, 
Tis  for  my  love  —  'tis  for  my  friend  alone. 
And  not  for  any  rate  that  friendship  bears 
In  heaven  or  on  earth. 

—  George  Eliot. 

The  highest  compact  we  can  make  with  our  fellow  is, — ■  Let 
there  be  truth  between  us  two  forevermore.  .  .  .  It  is  sublime 
to  feel  and  say  of  another;  I  need  never  meet,  or  speak,  or  write 
to  him;  we  need  not  reinforce  ourselves  or  send  tokens  of  remem- 
brance; I  rely  on  him  as  on  myself;  if  he  did  thus  or  thus,  I  know 
it  was  right . — ■  Emerson . 

Forsooth,  brethren,  fellowship  is  heaven  and  lack  of  fellowship 
is  hell;  fellowship  is  life  and  lack  of  fellowship  is  death;  and  the 
deeds  that  ye  do  upon  the  earth,  it  is  for  fellowship's  sake  that  ye 
do  them. —  William  Morris. 

I  realize  that  patriotism  is  not  enough.  I  must  have  no  hatred 
toward  any  one. — ■  Edith  Cavell. 

One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 
One  Nation  evermore! 

— ■  Holmes. 

Our  country,  right  or  wrong!  When  right,  to  be  kept  right; 
when  wrong,  to  be  put  right!  — ■  Carl  Schurz. 

Let  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing 
but  our  country. —  Daniel  Webster. 

Thank  God,  I  — I  also  — •  am  an  American! — ■  Daniel  Webster. 

The  American's  loyalty  to  his  country  is  first  of  all  loyalty 
to  truth,  to  justice,  to  humanity. — ■  J.  L.  Spalding. 

The  lines  of  red  are  lines  of  blood,  nobly  and  unselfishly  shed 
by  men  who  loved  the  liberty  of  their  fellowmen  more  than  they 
loved  their  own  lives  and  fortunes.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
have  to  use  the  blood  of  America  to  freshen  the  color  of  the 
flag.  But  if  it  should  ever  be  necessary,  that  flag  will  be  colored 
once  more,  and  in  being  colored  will  be  glorified  and  purified. 

—  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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America  is  the  crucible  of  God.  It  is  the  melting  pot  where 
all  the  races  are  fusing  and  reforming  .  .  .  these  are  the  fires 
of  God  you've  come  to  .  .  .  Into  the  crucible  with  you  all! 
God  is  making  the  American. —  Zangwill. 

Who  loves  the  flag  is  a  man  and  brother, 
No  matter  what  birth  or  what  race  or  creed. 

—  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
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5.    SELECTED  BIOGRAPHIES 
A  list  of  books  which  may  be  used  in  developing  right  character  traits. 


Abbot,  J.  S.  C. 


Adams,  E.  C,  and  Foster, 

W.  D. 
Adams,  J. 
Allen,  Charles  F. 
Antin,  M.   (Mrs.  Mary 

Antin  Graban). 
Bachman,  F.  P. 

Bacon,  E.  M. 
Baggan,  E.  S. 
Baldwin,  C.  G. 
Beard,  A.  E.  S. 
Bliss,  Perry. 
Bok,  Edward. 


Bolton,  Mrs.  S.  K. 


Boswell,  J. 
Bouce,  W.  A.  B. 

Bradford,  G. 


Brady,  C.  T. 


Brooks,  E.  S. 
Buchan,  John 
Burton,  R. 
Cather,  K.  D. 
Catlin,  G. 

Chapin,  A.  A. 

Cody,  W.  F. 

Coe,  Fanny  E. 

Custer,  Mrs.  E.  B.  (Mrs. 
George  Armstrong  Cus- 
ter) 

Darrow,  F.  L. 

Davies,  William  Henry. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding. 
Dilnot,  Frank. 


Daniel  Boone. 
David  Crockett. 
Kit  Carson. 

Heroines  of  Modern  Progress. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House. 
David  Crockett. 
The  Promised  Land. 

Great   Inventors  and  Their 

Inventions. 
The  Boys'  Drake. 
Eminent  Europeans. 
Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels. 
Our  Foreign-Born  Citizens. 
Whitman. 

A  Man  from  Maine. 
Americanization   of  Edward 
Bok. 

Famous  American  Authors. 

Famous  Leaders  Among  Men. 

Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Be- 
came Famous. 

Life  of  Johnson. 

Daniel  Boone  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Road. 

American  Portraits. 

Confederate  Portraits. 

Lee,  The  American. 

Union  Portraits. 

American  Fights  and  Fighters 
Series. 

Commodore  Paul  Jones. 

Historic  Americans. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Literary  Leaders  of  America. 

Boyhood  of  Famous  Men. 

Boys'  Catlin:  My  Life  Among 
The  Indians. 

Masters  of  Music. 

Autobiography  of  Buffalo  Bill. 

Heroes  of  Even-day  Life. 

Boots  and  Saddles. 


Masters  of  Science  and  Inven- 
tion. 

Autobiography  of  a  Super- 
tramp. 

Real  Soldiers  of  Fortune. 

Lloyd  George:  The  Man  and 
His  Story. 


Dodd. 
Dodd. 
Dodd. 
MacMillan. 

MacMillan. 
Lippincott. 
Houghton. 

American  Book. 

Scribner. 

Putnam. 

Dodd. 

CroweU. 

Houghton. 

Scribner. 

Scribner. 

Crowell. 
Crowell. 
Crowell. 

Oxford  Ed. 
MacMillan. 

Houghton. 
Houghton. 
Houghton. 
Houghton. 
Doubleday. 

Appleton. 

Crowell. 

Holt, 

Scribner. 

Century. 

Scribner. 

Dodd. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Ginn. 

Harper. 


Harcourt. 

Knopf. 

Scribner. 
Harper. 
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Eastman,  Charles  Alex. 


Egan,  Maurice. 
Evans,  R.  D. 
Ford,  P.  L. 

Frank,  M.  M. 
Froude.  James  Anthonv. 
Gilbert.  A. 
Golding.  V. 

Goss,  W.  L. 

Greelv,  A.  W. 
Grenfell,  Wilfred  T. 
Hagedorn,  H. 
Harrow,  B. 
Hasbrouck,  L.  S. 
Hathaway,  E.  V. 
Higginson,  T.  W. 

Hinchman,   W.   S.,  and 

Gummere,  F.  B. 
Howells,  W.  D. 

Hudson,  W.  H. 

Husband,  J. 
lies,  George. 
Irving,  W. 
Janvier,  T.  A. 
Jefferson,  J. 
Jenks,  Tudor. 
Johnson,  R. 
Johnston,  C.  H.  L. 


Johnston,  J.  T.  M. 
Jordan,  D.  S. 

Kaufman,  Rosalie. 
Keller,  H. 
Kropotkin,  P.  A. 
Lang,  A. 
Lanier,  H.  W. 
Laut,  A.  C. 
Leupp,  F.  E. 

Lodge.  H.  C.  and  Roose- 
velt, T. 
Lodge.  P.  J. 
Loti,  P. 
Mahan,  A.  T. 
Marcosson,  F.  F. 
McClure,  8.  S. 
Meadoweroft,  W.  H. 
Moffet,  C. 


From  Deep  Woods  to  Civiliza- 
tion. 

Indian  Boyhood. 

Everybody's  St.  Francis. 

A  Sailor's  Log. 

The  Many-sided  Franklin. 

The  True  George  Washington. 

Great  Authors  in  Their  Youth, 

Caesar:  A  Sketch. 

More  Than  Conquerors. 

Story  of  David  Livingstone. 

The  Story  of  Stanley. 

Life  of  Grant  for  Bovs  and 
Girls. 

Explorers  and  Travelers. 
A  Labrador  Doctor. 
Boys'  Life  of  Roosevelt. 
Eminent  Chemists. 
Israel  Putnam. 
Little  Corsican. 
Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regi- 
ment. 

Lives  of  Great  English  Writers 

A  Boy's  Town. 
My  Mark  Twain. 
Far  Away  and  Long  Ago. 
The  Man  Napoleon. 
Americans  by  Adoption. 
Leading  American  Inventors. 
Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Henry  Hudson. 
Autobiography. 
Bovs'  Book  of  Explorations. 
Capt.  J.  Smith. 
Famous    Frontiersmen  and 
Heroes. 

Famous  Discoverers  and  Ex- 
plorers. 

Famous  Scouts. 

World  Patriots. 

Leading  American  Men  of 
Science. 

Our  Young  Folk's  Plutarch. 

The  Story  of  My  Life. 

Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist. 

Story  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Book  of  Bravery. 

Pathfinders  of  the  West. 

George  Westinghouse. 

National  Miniatures. 

Hero  Tales  from  American 
History. 

Pioneers  of  Science. 

The  Story  of  a  Child. 

Farragut. 

Autobiography  of  a  Clown. 
Autobiography. 
Boys'  Life  of  Edison. 
Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring. 


Little. 

Grosset. 

Century*. 

Appleton. 

Century. 

Lippincott. 

Holt. 

Appleton. 

Century. 

Dutton. 

Dutton. 

Crowell. 

Scribner. 

Houghton. 

Harper. 

Van  Nostrand. 

Appleton. 

Rand. 

Houghton. 


Harper. 

Harper. 

Dutton. 

Crowell. 

Atlantic. 

Holt. 

Scott. 

Harper. 

Century. 

Doubleday. 

MacMillan. 

Page. 


Page. 


World  Patriots. 
Holt. 

Lippincott. 

Houghton. 

Houghton. 

Dutton. 

Scribner. 

MacMillan. 

Little. 

Knopf. 

Century*. 

MacMillan. 

Birchard. 

Appleton. 

Moffat. 

Stokes. 

Harper. 

Century. 
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Morris,  Charles. 


Mo  wry,     W.     A.,  and 

Mowry.A.  W. 
Muzzey,  D.  S. 
Nicolay,  H. 
Oliphant,  M. 
Paine,  B. 
Palmer,  J.  L. 
Parkman,  M.  R. 


Parton,  J. 
Pumpelly,  R. 
Riis,  Jacob. 
Schulz,  J.  W. 
Shaw,  A. 
Slusser,  E.  Y. 
Southey,  R. 
Steiner,  E.  A. 
Stoddard,  W.  O. 
Tarbell,  I.  M. 
Towers,  W.  K. 
Towle,  G.  M. 


Vallery,  R.  R. 
Washington,  B. 
Wetmore,  H.C.,  and  Gray, 

Zane. 
Wildman,  E. 
Willard,  J.  F. 
Williams,  8. 
Wister,  0. 
Wood,  Eric. 


Heroes  of  the  Army  in  America  Lippincott. 
Heroes  of  the  Navy  in  America.] 
Heroes  of  Progress  in  America. 
American  Heroes  and  Heroism. 


T.  Jefferson. 

Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln . 

Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain. 

Kipling. 

Fighters  for  Peace. 
Heroes  of  Today. 
Heroines  of  Service. 
Captains  of  Industry. 
My  Reminiscences. 
Making  of  an  American. 
My  Life  as  an  Indian. 
Story  of  a  Pioneer. 
Stories  of  Luther  Burbank. 
Life  of  Nelson. 
From  Alien  to  Citizen. 
Men  of  Business. 
Life  of  Napoleon. 
Masters  of  Space. 
Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Inven- 
tion. 
Raleigh. 
Pasteur. 

Up  from  Slavery. 

Last  of  the  Great  Scouts  — 

Buffalo  Bill. 
Famous  Leaders  of  Industry. 
Tramping  with  Tramps. 
Some  Successful  Americans. 
Seven  Ages  of  Washington. 
Boys'  Book  of  Pioneers. 


Silver 

Scribner. 

Century. 

Putnam. 

Harper. 

Holt. 

Century. 

Century. 

Century. 

Houghton. 

Holt. 

MacMillan. 

Houghton. 

Harper. 

Eaton  &  Co 

Scott. 

Revell. 

Scribner. 

MacMillan. 

Harper. 

Lothrop. 

Lothrop. 
McClure. 
Houghton. 
Grosset. 

Page. 

Century. 

Ginn. 

MacMillan. 
Funk. 
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IV.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHARACTER  EDUCATION  * 

1.    BULLETINS,  PAMPHLETS,  COURSE  OF  STUDY  PRO- 
GRAMS, AND  CHARACTER  EDUCATION  PLANS 

A  basis  for  character  education.  Collier's  Weekly,  1925.  (A 
collection  of  prize  essays.) 

Bernard,  Edward  Russell.  A  scheme  of  moral  instruction  for 
teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.  2d  rev.  ed.  Lon- 
don, J.  Davis,  Laurie's  Kensington  series. 

Boston.  Mass.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Course  in 
citizenship  through  character  development.  Grades  L  to 
VHI.    (School  Document  No.  10,  1924.) 

Buffalo ,  N.  Y.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Character  educa- 
tion Character  Education  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Character  education  exhibit.  Collection  of  books,  bulle- 
tins, and  character  education  plans. 

Cleveland  Teachers'  Federation.  Social  guidance  in  Cleveland 
High  School,  1925. 

Cunningham,  William  H.  Good  manners  and  conduct.  Boston 
High  School  of  Commerce,  1924. 

Department  of  Superintendence.  The  nation  at  work  in  the 
public  school  curriculum.  Fourth  Yearbook.  February, 
1926,  pp.  379-450. 

Gambrill,  J.  M.  Experimental  curriculum  building  in  the  social 
studies.    Philadelphia,  McKay,  1924. 

Gould,  F.  J.,  and  Sharp,  Frank  C.  Syllabus  of  moral  and  civic 
instruction  for  the  grade  school.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin.   Bulletin,  1914. 

Hill,  Howard  C.  Educational  economy  in  the  reorganization  of 
social  studies.  Twenty- second  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.    Part  II.,  pp.  116-129. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Course  of  study 
in  American  citizenship.    September,  1922. 

International  Moral  Education  Congress  (First).  Papers  on 
moral  education.    London,  D.  Nutt,  1908. 

Iowa  plan.  Character  education  methods.  Washington,  D.  C, 
National  Capital  Press,  1922. 

*  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  (1926)  No.  7  "Character  Education."    (Appendix  A.) 
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La  Crosse,  Wis.  High  schools.  Handbook  of  manners  for  the  La 
Crosse  high  schools.    La  Crosse,  Wis.,  1923. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  The  junior 
citizen.  (An  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Junior  Civic 
and  Industrial  League.) 

Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College.  The  student  councils.  New 
York  City,  1922. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  High  schools.  Character  and  conduct. 
Course  of  Study  Monographs,  1923.  (Has  reference  chiefly 
to  character  education  through  the  regular  high-school 
course  of  study.) 

— —  — — .  The  life  of  Manual  Arts  High  Schools.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Manual  Arts  High  School  Publishing  Dept.,  1925. 

Mackenzie,  John  S.,  and  Mackenzie,  Millicent.  Moral  educa- 
tion: the  task  of  the  teacher;  the  training  of  the  teacher. 
London,  Moral  Education  League,  1909.  30  pp.  (Re- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  courses  of  study  are  the  basis  for  teaching  elementary  man- 
ual training  in  Grades  IV  and  V.  The  lessons  have  been  arranged  in  sequence 
with  the  earlier  ones  leading  definitely  to  those  of  later  date.  It  is  felt  that 
while  definite  problems  are  stated,  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  each  teacher 
in  interpreting  the  course.  All  reasonable  modifications  or  variations  are  wel- 
comed provided  they  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the  children  and  the  aims 
of  the  work.  Correlation  with  other  subjects  should  be  carried  on  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  suggestions  on  Decoration  are  offered  with  the  approval  and  co- 
operation of  Mr.  C.  Edward  Newell.  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Boston  Public 
Schools. 

The  work  of  Grade  IV  has  been  carefully  revised  under  the  direction  of  the 
following  committee: 

Miss  Florence  O.  Bean,  Chairman,  First  Assistant,  Department  of 
Manual  Arts. 

Miss  Bertha  A.  Pettee,  Assistant,  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Briel,  Emily  A.  Fifield  School. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Coleman,  Dearborn  School. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Curry,  Philip  H.  Sheridan  School. 

Miss  Madeline  M.  Daley,  John  Marshall  School. 

Miss  Kathryn  M.  Goff,  Warren  School. 

Miss  B.  Hazel  Kane,  Theodore  Roosevelt  School. 

Miss  Susan  A.  McKenna,  Peter  Faneuil  School. 

Miss  A.  Isabelle  Timmins,  Andrew  Jackson  School. 
New  drawings  by  Mr.  Harold  R.  Wise  will  serve  to  make  the  course  more 
intelligible,  and  to  set  high  standards  of  workmanship  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  work  of  Grade  V,  as  formerly,  is  based  on  "  Bookbinding  for  Beginners." 
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EQUIPMENT. 

Replenished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  masters'  reports  for  which  blanks 
are  furnished  in  March. 


Cardboard  Construction.—  Grade  IV. 


Article. 

Quota. 
(To  be  Used  in  Sets,  Each 
Set  Shared  by  Two  Classes.) 

I 

|Each  set  has  1  for  each  boy. 
6  to  a  set. 

Rules,  J-inch  

Triangles  

Compasses  

Each  teacher  should  have  a  blackboard  ruler  and  blackboard  triangle. 
These  must  be  secured  from  the  master. 

Bookbinding. —  Grade  V. 

Article. 

Quota. 

(To  be  Used  in  Sets,  Each 
Set  Shared  by  Two  Classes.) 

Each  set  has  1  for  each  boy. 

1 

j 

1  to  class. 
1  to  class. 

"Bookbinding  for  Beginners,"  Bean  

Each  teacher  should  have  a  blackboard  ruler  and  blackboard  triangle. 
These  must  be  secured  from  the  master. 


SUPPLIES. 

Furnished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  masters'  reports  for  which  blanks  are 
issued  in  March.  The  amounts  delivered  plus  any  surpluses  reported  should 
equal  quotas  stated. 

If  supplies  are  not  received  by  dates  given,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the 
master  or  assistant  in  charge.  If  it  is  found  that  they  have  not  arrived  in  the 
district,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  Supply  Department.    The  quotas  follow- 
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ing  have  been  carefully  and  generously  estimated,  and,  if  supplies  are  distributed 
and  used  as  indicated,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  further  requisitions  except 
in  the  cases  where  numbers  prove  larger  than  estimates  or  reports  last  sent  in. 

Grade  IV. 


Article. 


Annual  Quota. 
Delivered  June,  1923. 


Gray  twine  

Pencils,  Faber  Star  No.  370-H.  

Wrapping  paper,  24-inch  by  36-inch,  light  brown 

Bristol  board,  22-inch  by  28-inch,  3  colors  

Paste,  tubes  

Drawing  paper,  gray,  9-inch  by  12-inch  

Construction  paper,  4-colors,  9-inch  by  12-inch.  . 


1  ball  to  24  boys. 
1  to  each  boy. 
1  sheet  to  each  boy. 
6  sheets  to  each  boy. 

1  tube  to  4  boys. 

20  sheets  to  each  boy. 

2  sheets  to  each  boy. 


Grade  V. 


Article. 


Annual  Quota. 
Delivered  June,  1923. 


Needles,  tapestry  

Pencils,  Faber  Star  No.  370-H  

Wrapping  paper,  24-inch  by  36-inch,  light  brown 

Drawing  paper,  gray  

Newsboafd,  13-inch  by  19-inch  

Vellum  de  luxe,  brown  

Paper,  Trimount  Mills  

Lining  paper,  brown,  20-inch  by  26-inch  

Paste,  powdered  (two-pound  package)  

Box  of  eyelets  

Balls  macrame'  cord,  brown  

Cotton  tape,  f-inch,  white  

Cotton  tape,  f-inch,  brown  

Bookbinders'  thread  

Yards  "super"  

Yards  oilcloth  

Checkerboard  paper  


1  paper  to  25  boys. 
1  to  each  boy. 
1  sheet  to  each  boy. 
20  sheets  to  each  boy. 
4  pieces  to  each  boy. 
1  yard  to  2  boys. 
1  ream  to  25  boys. 
1  sheet  to  each  boy. 
1  pound  to  5  boys. 
1  box  to  25  boys. 
1  ball  to  25  boys. 
1  yard  to  4  boys. 
1  yard  to  2  boys. 
1  skein  to  25  boys. 
1  yard  to  50  boys. 
1  yard  to  8  boys. 
1  sheet  to  each  boy. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

The  problem  of  prompt  distribution,  collection  and  care  of  equipment 
should  receive  careful  consideration.  A  system  should  be  devised  whereby 
not  more  than  five  minutes  will  be  consumed  in  distributing  or  collecting  the 
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tools  and  materials.  Since  the  box  of  tools  is  used  by  two  teachers,  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  a  list  of  the  tools  and  the  number  in  each  set  pasted  on  the  box. 
The  tools  should  be  counted  and  checked  by  the  teacher  after  each  lesson. 

CARE  AND  USE  OF  MATERIALS. 

In  the  schools  where  one  teacher  is  given  the  care  and  distribution  of  materials 
great  efficiency  along  these  lines  is  secured.  The  amount  to  be  given  each  class 
at  one  time  depends  upon  the  storage  facilities. 

GRADE  IV. 

The  Bristol  board,  if  possible,  must  be  kept  flat  and  protected  from  dust  and 
light  as  it  fades  easily.  If  it  is  loosely  rolled,  a  small  amount  can  be  kept  in  a 
closet. 

Before  each  manual  training  lesson  a  teacher  should  prepare  her  Bristol 
board  by  cutting  or  tearing  into  pieces  a  little  larger  than  required. 
Small  pieces  can  be  saved  for  future  use. 

Always  choose  the  color  of  Bristol  board  best  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

GRADE  V. 

It  is  well  to  keep  the  vellum  on  the  roll,  only  cutting  what  is  needed  for  a 
lesson. 

Vellum  can  be  torn  lengthwise  but  not  crosswise.  Each  boy  should  be 
given  a  piece  about  one  inch  larger  than  is  needed  for  the  model. 

Oilcloth  is  made  unfit  for  use  if  folded  and  put  away.  Keep  it  rolled  until 
needed. 

If  possible,  place  any  powdered  paste  on  hand  in  June  in  a  covered  tin 
receptacle. 

Do  not  use  tube  paste  in  any  bookbinding  process. 
Small  pieces  of  materials  may  be  kept  for  original  work  later  in  the  year. 

METHODS. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  training  and  the  quality  of  the  results  depends 
upon  the  methods  employed  by  the  teacher.  The  methods  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  objectives  of  the  specific  lesson  under  consideration.  (See 
"  Scheme  of  Cardboard  Construction.") 

These  objectives  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Acquisition  of  knowledge. 

2.  Development  of  skill. 

3.  Use  of  individual  initiative.. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done  should  be  carefully  taught  by 
exposition  and  question,  before  the  actual  handwork  begins;  that  is,  head- 
work  should  precede  handwork. 
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To  fix  the  points  taught,  and  to  test  the  amount  of  knowledge  gained, 
blackboard  exercises  should  be  conducted.  Several  pupils  (usually  volunteers) 
should  be  sent  to  the  blackboard  to  work  out  the  problem  or  points  previously 
illustrated  by  the  teacher.  Class  criticism  with  necessary  corrections  should 
immediately  follow.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  knowledge  rather  than  on 
skill. 

2.  Skill  in  execution  depends  first  on  knowledge  of  what,  and  secondly 
on  training  in  how. 

The  skills  to  be  aimed  at  are : 

a.  Neatness  in  execution. 

b.  Accuracy. 

c.  Correctness  in  technique  of  drawing. 

d.  Proper  use  of  tools,  with  consequent  results  of  high  order. 

Some  of  these,  such  as  good  placing,  lettering  and  correct  technique  are 
obtained  at  first  from  small  children  only  by  dictation.  The  knowledge  and 
ability  which  enable  the  pupils  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  should 
develop  later. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  tools  is  gained  only  by  practice.  Drills  in  correct  han- 
dling of  tools  should  be  given  under  supervision. 

Display  of  the  best  results  of  each  lesson  tends  to  increase  skill  through 
emulation.    Attention  should  be  called  to  outstanding  features. 

Class  tests  on  paper  should  be  conducted  at  frequent  intervals  as  the  work 
progresses.  These  tests  should  be  within  the  ability  of  the  majority  of  the 
class  and  should  relate  to  the  work  definitely  taught.  Several  tests  should  be 
given  on  the  rectangle.  Knowledge  should  be  stressed  in  early  tests  and  both 
knowledge  and  skill  in  later  ones. 

3.  Individual  initiative  can  be  developed  and  trained — -not  created — • 
through  the  following  agencies : 

a.  Questions  and  suggestions  relating  to  pupils'  interests  and  activities. 

b.  Assignment  of  responsibilities. 

Distribution  of  tools  or  materials. 
Planning  specified  activities. 
Execution  of  original  plans. 

Collection  of  information  relating  to  the  construction  under 
consideration. 

c.  Experiences. 

Constructive. 

Informational. 

Co-operative. 

LETTERING. 

All  lettering  should  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  "Letter- 
ing for  Pen  and  Pencil"  by  C.  Edward  Newell.  Practice  work  should  be  done 
on  ruled  paper,  Item  III,  using  the  spaces  between  the  lines  for  the  height  of 
the  letters. 
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Teach  by  "  families, "  carefully  demonstrating  the  characteristics  of  each. 
(See  card  of  directions.)  When  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  indi- 
vidual letters,  grouping  into  words  should  immediately  follow,  with  special 
attention  to  the  pupiPs  own  name. 

Each  pupil  should  make  a  copy  of  his  name,  J  of  an  inch  high,  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  locating  it  on  a  heading,  or  a  piece  of  finished  work. 

On  unruled  paper,  or  Bristol  board,  guide  lines  should  be  lightly  drawn 
with  a  hard  pencil,  and  only  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  contain  the  lettering. 

Letters  should  be  drawn  free-hand  with  a  soft  pencil  and  of  uniform  height. 
It  is  better  to  have  letters  lightly  sketched  at  first  and  lined  in  as  a  satisfactorj' 
form  is  produced. 

Figures  should  be  of  the  printed  type  and  should  be  practiced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  letters. 

HEADING. 

All  working  drawings  should  have  a  uniform  heading,  drawn  according 
to  the  following  directions : 

1.  Locate  center  of  upper  side  of  drawing  paper,  and  very  lightly  extend 
a  vertical  line  for  a  short  distance  below  it.  Plan  to  have  both  title  and  pupil's 
name  placed  equally  on  each  side  of  this  center  line.  As  soon  as  the  center 
can  be  fairly  well  located  without  this  line,  it  may  be  omitted. 

2.  With  ruler  and  hard  pencil  draw  the  first  guide  line  parallel  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  paper  and  the  width  of  the  ruler  below  it. 

3.  Parallel  to  this  line,  draw  below  it  three  others:  J- inch,  J- inch  and 
J-inch  apart. 

4.  The  J- inch  space  should  contain  the  title,  and  the  lower  J- inch  space 
the  pupiPs  name.    Between  the  two  there  will  remain  the  unused  |-inch  space. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  a  written  language  and  has  a  technique  of  its  own. 
The  process  of  making  a  working  drawing  consists  of  three  parts : 

1.  Laying  out. 

2.  Lining  in. 

3.  Dimensioning. 

Two  pencils  should  be  used,  a  hard  pencil  and  a  soft  one. 

1.  Hard  pencils  are  used: 

a.  To  lay  out  the  figure. 

b.  To  draw  extension  and  dimension  lines. 

c.  To  draw  guide  lines  for  lettering. 

2.  Soft  pencils  are  used : 

a.  To  line  in  the  figure. 

b.  To  make  arrowheads. 

c.  To  make  the  figures  and  letters. 
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Impress  upon  the  pupils  at  the  outset  that  measurements  are  spaces,  not 
lines,  and  encourage  them  to  use  the  middle  portion  of  the  rulers  instead  of 
the  ends.    Use  special  rulers  provided  with  blank  ends. 

The  basic  figures  are  the  circle  and  the  rectangle. 

THE  CIRCLE. 

The  circle  should  be  drawn  with  the  compasses,  which  should  contain  a 
short  soft  pencil.  The  tendency  of  all  beginners  is  to  use  both  hands  in  operating 
it.  This  is  to  be  avoided.  When  drawing  circles,  hold  the  compasses  lightly 
at  the  top  between  the  thumb,  forefinger  and  middle  finger.  The  compasses 
must  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  needle  point  will  not  make  large 
holes  in  the  paper.    This  can  be  avoided  if  pressure  is  applied  lightly. 

In  dimensioning  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  circle,  the  radius  is  generally  used. 
It  is  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  circle  to  the  circumference  upward  toward  the 
right  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  A  small  free-hand  circle  is  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  circle  and  an  arrowhead  in  the  circumference  at  the  end  of  the 
dimension  line.  The  figures  should  be  placed  in  a  space  in  the  center  of  the 
line,  half  above  and  half  below,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  In  the  case  of  a  fraction 
place  the  fraction  line  first,  having  it  fall  in  line  with  the  dimension  line.  Parts 
of  a  circle  should  be  dimensioned  in  the  same  way  as  the  circle. 

THE  RECTANGLE. 

In  all  drawing  of  rectangles,  a  certain  definite  order  should  be  followed. 

1.  Draw  the  base  line  and  on  this  line  lay  off  the  necessary  points. 

2.  At  the  two  points,  erect  the  perpendiculars,  using  the  triangle. 

The  triangle  should  be  placed  with  the  inner  edge  on  the  base  line  and  the 
outer  edge  at  the  point  from  which  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  erected. 

All  lines  should  be  drawn  longer  than  the  required  length  and  the  dimen- 
sions laid  off  on  these  lines: 

3.  Test  the  distance  between  the  vertical  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases  and  correct  if  necessary. 

4.  Draw  the  fourth  side. 

5.  Line  in  the  rectangle. 

6.  Dimension. 

The  proper  place  for  the  dimensions  is  at  the  bottom  and  the  right  of  the 
rectangle. 

a.  Extension  lines. 

These  should  be  drawn  first  and  extend  toward  the  right  and  the 
bottom. 

They  should  be  solid  and  light  and  should  not  touch  the  rectangle. 

b.  Dimension  lines. 

These  should  be  solid  and  light  and  \  inch  from  the  rectangle. 
They  should  extend  exactly  between  the  extension  lines 
with  a  space  in  the  middle  for  the  figures. 
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c.  Arrowheads  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  dimension  lines,  the 

points  of  the  arrowheads  exactly  touching  the  extension  line. 
They  should  be  small  and  very  tapering. 

d .  Placing  the  figures : 

These  should  be  placed  half  above  and  half  below  the  line  and 
should  always  be  at  right  angles  to  the  dimension  line.  In 
the  case  of  a  fraction,  place  the  fraction  line  first,  having  it 
fall  in  line  with  the  dimension  line. 

BLACKBOARD  WORK. 

The  technique  of  working  drawings  should  be 'demonstrated  by  the  teacher 
on  the  blackboard.  She  should  use  all  the  conventions  properly,  and  make 
careful  distinction  between  construction,  extension,  dimension,  folding  and 
cutting  lines.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  accurately  the  nomenclature  of  the 
subject.    Each  lesson  should  be  taught,  not  dictated. 

After  the  teacher  has  illustrated  certain  steps,  it  is  helpful  to  allow  several 
boys  to  demonstrate  the  same  thing  on  the  blackboard  to  be  followed  by  criti- 
cisms from  the  class  who  should  then  be  ready  to  proceed  on  paper. 

LAYING  OUT. 

When  any  figure  or  development  is  to  be  laid  out  on  Bristol  board  or  paper 
the  same  procedure  should  be  followed  as  for  the  working  drawing  except  that 
no  lining  in  or  dimensioning  should  be  done.  Both  these  processes  pertain  to 
the  drawing  only  and  tend  to  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  finished  article. 

When  the  cardboard  development  is  used  as  a  templet,  the  tracing  should 
be  done  with  extreme  care. 

DECORATION. 

The  purpose  of  decoration  should  be  to  beautify  the  article  decorated. 
Therefore,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  adaptation  and  application  of 
design.  All  designs  should  first  be  tried  out  on  paper,  and  only  when  satis- 
factory results  are  shown  should  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  use  paint  or  crayon  on 
his  constructive  work. 

Forms  of  decoration  should  be : 

a.  Borders. 

b.  Units  of  central  or  axial  balance. 

c.  Modification  of  straight  edges  by  use  of  templets. 

Borders  should  be  composed  of  simple  units  or  bands.  Before  they  are 
applied,  have  pupils  work  out  several  on  paper,  from  which  the  best  should 
be  chosen.  All  borders  should  be  placed  with  reference  to  the  edge  and  always 
parallel  to  it.  When  the  border  is  to  follow  a  curved  line,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  all  the  units  radial. 
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Units  of  central  or  axial  balance  should  be  drawn  with  reference  to  the 
surface  they  are  to  cover.  As  in  the  case  of  borders,  they  may  extend  to  the 
edge  of  the  surface  or  they  may  be  surrounded  by  undecorated  paper  (a  space 
of  silence).  Have  drawn  on  paper  several  figures  of  exact  shape  and  size  of 
the  surface  to  be  decorated,  and  in  these  have  experimental  work  done.  When 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained,  the  decoration  may  be  applied. 

Templets  should  consist  of  simple  and  symmetrical  curves.  A  strip  of 
paper  of  exact  width  desired  and  of  any  length  should  be  folded  lengthwise 
through  the  center.  Beginning  at  the  fold,  have  one  end  cut  in  a  graceful 
curve  and  the  paper  opened  to  get  the  full  effect.  The  pattern  thus  made 
should  then  be  cut  off,  the  paper  returned  to  its  original  fold,  and  a  new  attempt 
made.  When  several  patterns  have  been  secured,  the  best  should  be  chosen. 
Have  the  templet  accurately  placed  and  traced,  and  the  edge  cut  along  the 
resulting  line. 

CUTTING. 

Care  is  necessary  at  first  to  see  that  pupils  hold  the  scissors  properly. 
In  the  beginning  specific  directions  should  generally  be  given  for  the  cut- 
ting of  each  line. 

Have  the  Bristol  board  held  in  the  left  hand  and  cut  on  the  right  side  of 
the  object.  Begin  to  cut  near  the  joint  of  the  scissors,  making  as  long  cuts 
as  possible,  but  not  closing  the  scissors.  In  cutting  long  lines,  the  hand  should 
be  below  the  cardboard.  Cut  past  corners  where  possible  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  sharp  turns. 

If  class  has  difficulty  in  handling  the  scissors,  a  short  practice  cutting 
lesson  may  be  given  by  cutting  on  lined  paper  under  careful  supervision.  When 
cutting  a  circle  hold  the  scissors  pointing  upward  and  turn  Bristol  board  against 
the  scissors. 

Left-handed  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  cut  with  right  hand,  as  scissors 
are  made  " right-handed." 

SCORING. 

This  process  consists  of  cutting  the  surface  of  the  Bristol  board  to  make 
the  folding  more  exact.    The  best  tool  for  this  is  the  compasses. 

Lay  the  ruler  on  the  line  to  be  scored  and  retrace  it  with  the  point  of  the 
compasses.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  bear  on  too  hard  or  the  Bristol  board 
will  be  cut  too  deeply. 

•  Fold  the  model  so  the  scored  lines  will  be  on  the  outside. 

FASTENING  THE  MODELS. 

Models  made  of  Bristol  board  may  be  fastened  in  two  ways,  punched  and 
tied,  or  with  pasted  laps. 
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PUNCHING  AND  TYING. 

The  holes  should  be  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
model.    Have  each  child  punch  his  own  work. 

When  tying  a  model  with  twine  for  the  first  time,  teach  how  to  make  a 
square  knot.  This  can  be  illustrated  to  the  class  by  showing  the  position  of 
the  two  ends  with  a  piece  of  large  string  or  rope.  Have  the  ends  of  the  twine 
clipped  short. 

Tying  with  bow  knots  is  not  to  be  encouraged. 

PASTING. 

On  all  models  made  of  Bristol  board,  tube  paste  only  is  to  be  used.  Great 
care  is  needed  at  first  in  pasting  to  secure  clean  results. 

A  proper  amount  of  paste  should  be  placed  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  on 
each  desk  and  applied  to  the  model  with  a  small  piece  of  Bristol  board. 

One  secret  of  high  grade  work  is  careful,  neat  pasting. 

Pressing  flat  models  under  weight  will  add  much  to  the  excellence  of  the 
work. 

In  pasting  a  model  which  has  several  laps,  the  paste  should  be  applied  to 
only  one  lap  at  a  time.  This  pasted  lap  should  be  held  firmly  in  position  by 
pressing  the  broad  side  of  the  ruler  on  it.  When  this  holds,  proceed  with  the 
other  laps. 

DISPOSITION  OF  COMPLETED  WORK. 

Work  should  be  kept  for  the  inspection  of  the  assistant  in  manual  arts 
as  follows : 

1.  A  full  set  of  the  last  model  made. 

2.  A  full  set  of  the  last  working  drawing  made. 

3.  One  or  two  specimens  of  each  model  and  each  drawing  made  since 

the  last  visit  of  the  assistant. 

4.  Several  examples  of  any  work  correlating  with  drawing  or  other 

subjects,  outlined  or  original. 
Otherwise  the  work  may  be  returned  to  the  children  soon  after  its  com- 
pletion, but  usually  not  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  is  done. 

RED  CROSS  WORK. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  class,  as  far  as  possible,  make  some  contribution 
of  work  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  This  should  not  be  attempted  until  the 
class  has  had  sufficient  drill  to  produce  creditable  results. 

One  teacher  in  each  district  is  asked  to  be  responsible  for  the  work,  and 
is  expected  to  send  to  the  Red  Cross  rooms  all  contributions  approved  by  the 
Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 

Scrapbooks  can  always  be  used  in  hospital  work.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  have  these  books  too  large  or  too  thick.    The  Director  of  the  Junior 
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Red  Cross  suggests  that  they  shall  be  no  larger  than  9  inches  by  12  inches, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  school  and  grade  shall  be  on  every  scrapbook.  She 
also  suggests  that  each  picture  shall,  if  possible,  have  some  kind  of  a  title  or 
explanation.  Handmade  illustrations  and  written  school  work  make  the  books 
most  interesting.  It  is  well  not  to  have  too  many  pictures  on  one  page.  Pic- 
tures can  be  collected  throughout  the  year  and  then  grouped  according  to 
subject  when  ready  to  plan  the  scrapbooks. 

SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  SCRAPBOOKS. 

Health  Book.  A  Boy's  Book. 

Baby  Book.  A  Girl's  Book. 

Sports  Book.  A  Book  of  Fun. 

Book  of  Ships.  A  Book  of  Puzzles. 

Book  of  Homes.  Something  To  Do  Book. 

Travel  Books. 

Picture  puzzles,  jointed  animals,  bedside  toys,  and  small  rooms  with  fur- 
niture, etc.,  can  be  used  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
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ORDER  OF  LESSONS,  GRADE  IV. 


SEPTEMBER. 
FIRST  WEEK. 
Ruler  Lesson. 

I.    Xew  Points. 

1.    Reading  the  ruler. 

II.  Presentation. 

1.  Draw  a  rectangle  on  the  blackboard  36  inches  by  3  inches,  and 

explain  to  the  class  that  this  is  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the  wooden 
ruler  they  have  at  their  desks. 

2.  Divide  this  rectangle  into  twelve  equal  spaces  to  represent  inches 

and  place  the  figures. 

3.  Have  some  pupils  go  to  the  blackboard  to  point  out  various  distances 

in  inches. 

4.  Have  all  pupils  look  at  their  rulers  and  with  both  thumbs  show  the 

same  distances. 

5.  The  next  step  is  to  call  attention  to  the  lines  on  the  ruler  indicating 

the  half-inch  marks,  those  being  the  longest  lines  between  the 
inch  marks. 

6.  Place  the  half-inch  lines  on  the  blackboard  drawing  of  the  ruler. 

7.  Have  individual  pupils  point  out  upon  the  blackboard  distances 

involving  the  h  inch,  the  class  being  asked  to  show  the  same 
distances  on  their  rulers. 
S.    Continue  in  this  way  to  teach  the  J  inch  and  J  inch. 

III.  Drawing. 

1.  Give  the  class  paper  6  inches  square. 

2.  Show  pupils  how  to  make  dots  and  also  how  to  hold  the  ruler  when 

drawing  lines. 

3.  Direct  the  pupils  to  measure  1  inch  from  the  top  on  the  right 

and  left  edges  of  the  paper. 

4.  Have  a  horizontal  line  drawn  connecting  these  points. 

o.    Have  other  horizontal  lines  drawn  1  inch  apart,  the  teacher  dictating 
and  supervising  each  step. 
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6.    In  the  same  manner  have  vertical  lines  drawn  h  inch  apart. 

Note.—  See  that  pupils  do  not  move  their  papers  about  on  the 
desk  when  using  the  ruler.  If  time  permits  have  a  lesson 
where  pupils  draw  lines  of  a  given  length.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  impress  upon  the  pupils  at  this  time  that  measure- 
ments are  spaces  and  not  lines.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  use 
the  middle  portion  of  the  rulers  instead  of  the  ends.  • 

SECOND  WEEK. 
Lettering  — ■  First  and  Second  Groups. 

[See  "Lettering  for  Pen  and  Pencil"  —  C.  Edward  Newell  —  Plate  L] 
I.  Presentation. 

Before  beginning  the  lesson  have  the  letter  group  to  be  taught  carefully 
drawn  on  the  blackboard.  Each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  an 
individual  chart. 

The  teacher  should  draw  the  first  group  between  horizontal  lines,  and 
as  she  draws  explain  to  the  class  the  characteristics  of  each  letter. 
Note  that  the  horizontal  lines  of  EL  F  and  E  should  be  above  the 
center. 
II.  Drawing. 

Have  pupils  draw  on  ruled  paper  (Item  III)  with  the  letters  exactly 
fitting  the  spaces  between  the  lines.  Each  letter  should  be  drawn 
several  times  and  individual  errors  noted  before  proceeding  to  the 
next  letter.  Letters  which  present  the  greatest  difficulties  should 
then  be  the  subject  of  additional  drill.  ,  Finally  have  all  pupils  draw 
the  group  two  or  three  times  without  dictation.  A  few  of  the  best 
papers  should  be  displayed  for  the  inspection  of  the  class. 
III.    Second  Group. 

Follow  the  same  method  as  outlined  above.  In  drawing  letters  of  this 
group  the  vertical  lines  should  be  made  first.  Note  that  the  horizon- 
tal division  of  B  is  above  the  center,  and  of  P  end  R  below  it. 

No  horizontal  line  should  be  drawn  to  mark  the  center  of  the  space, 
but  such  divisions  should  be  carried  out  by  the  eye. 

THIRD  WEEK. 
Lettering  —  Third  and  Fourth  Groups. 

L    Presentation.  | 

I  Proceed  as  for  first  group. 

II.  Drawing. 

Note. —  The  preceding  lessons  are  designed  to  cover  the  entire  alpha- 
bet, but  practice  and  drill  should  be  continually  given  throughout 
the  year.  Before  each  drawing  is  made  the  title  should  be  done  on 
practice  paper  and  any  errors  or  weak  points  noted  and  improved 
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III.  Name  Card. 

The  pupil's  name  need  not  be  planned  nor  even  practiced  each  time 
provided  it  has  been  satisfactorily  done  on  previous  occasions.  When 
a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  has  been  reached,  the  pupil  should 
make  for  himself  a  "name  card,"  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  later  work. 

IV.  Adaptation. 

Other  uses  of  lettering,  as  in  titles  of  pictures,  signs,  markers,  selec- 
tions of  prose  and  poetry  should  be  encouraged. 


OCTOBER. 
FIRST  WEEK. 
Circular  Card. 

I.    New  Points. 

1.  Heading  of  paper. 

2.  Use  of  compasses. 

3.  Radius  and  circumference. 

4.  Dimensioning  a  circle. 
II.  Presentation. 

1.  Show  circles  of  several  sizes  adapted  to  different  uses.    Ask  pupils 

to  discover  circles  in  the  room,  or  to  name  those  seen  elsewhere. 

2.  Draw  circle  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Demonstrate  proper  way  to  use  the  compasses. 
III.    Working  Drawing. 

1.  Let  children  experiment  with  compasses  on  paper,  making  circles  of 

different  sizes. 

2.  On  half-sheets  of  drawing  paper  have  heading  properly  placed. 

3.  Have  compasses  set  with  a  two-inch  radius,  and  a  circle  drawn 

by  each  pupil.    Have  circumference  firm  and  definite. 

4.  Show  proper  method  of  dimensioning  a  circle. 

5.  Have  pupils  dimension  their  drawings. 


SECOND  WEEK. 

Construction  and  Adaptation  of  Circle. 

I.    New  Points. 

1.  Working  from  working  drawings. 

2.  Cutting  a  circle. 
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II.  Presentation. 

1.  Before  making  the  circular  card  ask  each  child  to  choose  what  his 

circle  is  to  represent,  whether  a  target,  a  mariner's  compass,  a 
clock  face  properly  marked  out  and  lettered,  or  any  other  article 
of  circular  shape. 

2.  Secure  as  much  variety  as  possible. 

III.  Construction. 

1.  Have  circle  constructed  from  Bristol  board — -children  working 

from  their  own  working  drawings. 

2.  Demonstrate  with  large  circle  the  proper  method  of  cutting  — 

turn  the  Bristol  board  but  not  the  scissors. 

IV.  Suggested  Adaptations. 

Clock  face. 
Target . 

Mariner's  compass. 
Doilies. 

Map  representing  the  two  hemispheres. 
Health  cards. 

Picture  mount  for  round  pictures. 
Balloons. 

Doll  made  of  different  size  circles. 

Bunch  of  grapes. 

Plates. 

Color  wheel. 

Blowing  bubbles. 

Rolling  hoops. 

Japanese  lanterns. 

Fan  (palm  leaf). 

Hand  mirror. 

Snow  man. 

Cat  (back  view). 

Chickens. 

Radio  loud  speaker. 

Scooter,  automobile,  bicycle,  etc. 

Traffic  signals: 

Stop  —  Go;  No  parking,  etc. 
Christmas  tree  ornaments: 

Balls,  strings  of  beads,  etc 
Christmas  wreath. 
The  moon. 
Basket  of  fruit. 
Bunch  of  cherries. 
Jack-o'-lanterns. 
Balls. 
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THIRD  WEEK. 
The  Hexagon. 

I.    New  Points. 

1.  The  diameter  of  a  circle. 

2.  Describing  arcs. 

3.  Dividing  circumference  into  six  part?. 

4.  Lining  in. 
II.    Presentation.  ' 

Show  pupils  a  hexagon  and  ask  them  where  they  have  seen  similar 
shapes.  Develop  working  drawing  at  blackboard  according  to  the 
following  plan : 

1.  Construct  a  circle. 

2.  Draw  a  horizontal  diameter. 

3.  With  the  same  radius  as  for  the  circle  and  the  extremities  of 

the  diameter  as  centers  describe  arcs  cutting  the  circum- 
ference above  and  below  the  diameter. 

4.  Connect  points  of  intersection  to  form  the  hexagon. 

5.  Line  in  the  hexagon. 

6.  Dimension  the  circle,  being  certain  that  the  arrow  head  does 

not  fall  in  a  corner  of  the  hexagon. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

1.  On  half  sheets  of  drawing  paper  have  pupils  lay  out  a  circle  with 

a  radius  of  2  inches. 

2.  Under  supervision  and  direction  have  hexagon  constructed  in  the 

same  manner  as  previously  demonstrated  at  the  blackboard. 

3.  Compasses  should  be  tested,  to  secure  accurate  and  uniform  results. 

4.  Have  hexagon  lined  in  and  dimensioned. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  At  a  subsequent  lesson  have  each  boy  make  a  hexagon  of  Bristol 

board  working  from  his  own  drawing. 

2.  Have  hexagon  cut  out. 
V.  Adaptations. 

Clock  Face. 
Tile  Pattern. 
Japanese  Blocks. 

Six  Point  Star. 

I.    New  Points. 

Lining  in  portion  of  a  line. 
II.  Presentation. 

1.  Present  completed  star. 

2.  Develop  working  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 
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3.  Proceed  as  with  the  hexagon  as  far  as  placing  points  on  the  cir- 

cumference. 

4.  Have  every  other  point  connected,  thereby  forming  intersecting 

triangles. 

5.  Have  outer  angles  lined  in  to  form  the  star. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

1.  On  half  sheets  of  drawing  paper  have  pupils  lay  out  a  circle  with 

a  radius  of  2  inches. 

2.  Test  the  compasses  for  accuracy. 

3.  Under  supervision  and  direction  have  the  star  constructed  in  the 

same  manner  as  previously  demonstrated  at  the  blackboard. 

4.  Have  star  lined  in  and  dimensioned. 

IV.  Construction. 

Have  each  boy  make  a  star  of  Bristol  board  working  from  his  own 
drawing. 

V.    Adaptation.  • 

If  a  hole  is  punched  in  one  point  and  a  string  inserted,  the  star  may  be 
used  for  decorative  purposes. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 
Right=Angled  Triangle. 

I.    New  Points. 

1.  Distinction  between  right  angles  and  other  angles  or  corners. 

2.  Use  of  wooden  triangle. 

II.  Presentation. 

1 .  Give  each  pupil  a  wooden  triangle  and  explain  that  a  square  corner 

and  a  right-angle  are  the  same. 

2.  Have  each  pupil  discover  triangles  within  the  room  and  tell  whether 

they  are  right-angled  triangles  or  not. 

3.  Explain  the  necessity  of  having  right  angles  and  of  knowing  how 

to  construct  them. 

4.  Demonstrate  at  the  blackboard  the  proper  way  to  use  the  triangle. 

III.  Drawing. 

1.  Have  each  child  lay  off  on  drawing  paper  two  or  three  right  angles. 

2.  Have  at  least  one  of  these  converted  into  a  triangle  by  laying  off 

definite  distances  on  each  of  the  two  sides  and  connecting  points 
placed  by  drawing  the  third  side  of  the  triangle. 

3.  On  a  half-sheet  of  drawing  paper  have  a  heading  properly  lettered 

4.  Have  a  right-angled  triangle  drawn  with  due  attention  to  placing 

and  accuracy. 

5.  Have  triangle  lined  in  but  not  dimensioned. 
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IV.  Construction. 

L.    Have  each  pupil  decide  what  his  triangle"    shall  represent,  and 

what  si/e  will  best  serve  this  purpose.  ' 
2.    Have  such  triangles  drawn  on  Bristol  board,  cut  out,  and  mounted. 
If  picturization  is  attempted,  make  all  parts  of  Bristol  board 
with  little  or  no  drawing. 
V.    Suggested  Adaptations. 
Hoot-. 

Dog  house. 
'  Bird  house. 
Summer  house. 
( Ihicken  coop. 
Garage. 
Pagoda. 
Signal  lower. 
Tent. 
Soldier. 
Indian. 
Kite. 

Sails  of  a  boat. 

Umbrella  (closed). 

Fan. 

Banner. 

Top. 

Ice  cream  cone. 
Picket  fence. 
Pyramid. 
Cap. 

Soldier. 

Dunce 

Pierrol . 

If  time  allows,  other  types  of  triangles  may  be  studied  and  constructed. 

NOVEMBER. 
FIRST  WEEK. 
Rectangles. 

I.    New  Points. 

L    Use  of  the  wooden  triangle  to  construct  a  rectangle. 
2.    Use  of  extension  lines. 
II.  Presentation. 

I.    Several  rectangles  should  be  shown  to  the  class,  each  designed  for 
a  different  purpose,  such  as  label,  tag,  mount,  or  post  card. 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  for  rectangles  about  the  room. 

3.  Have  the  class  decide  which  they  will  make  and  determine  the 

proportion  and  size. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

See  page  8  on  Mechanical  Drawing  and  have  drawing  laid  out 
and  dimensioned. 

IV.  Construction. 

Note. — ■  In  laying  out  a  rectangle  on  Bristol  board,  use  the  same  method 
as  in  laying  out  the  working  drawing,  but  do  not  line  in  or  dimension. 


w 

1  '-!+ 

1.  Using  this  working  drawing  as  a  guide,  have  each  child  construct 

his  rectangle  of  Bristol  board. 

2.  Have  the  model  completed  as  planned. 
V.    Suggested  Adaptations. 

Mount.  Calendar. 
Traffic  signs.  Thermometer. 
Health  posters.  Sign  post. 

Match  scratcher.  Dominoes. 
Post  card.  Book  mark. 

Greeting  card.  Bag  tag. 
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SECOND  WEEK. 
Bookmark. 

I.    New  Points. 

1.  Bisection  of  a  line. 

2.  Short  dash  line  for  a  folding  line. 

3.  Placing  of  dots  for  punching. 
II.  Presentation. 

1.  Show  completed  bookmark. 

2.  Unfold  and  discuss  its  shape.  * 

3.  Show  on  the  blackboard  how  to  bisect  a  line  as  follows: 

a.    Draw  a  line. 

6.    Take  a  radius  on  the  compasses  greater  than  one-half  the 
length  of  this  line. 

c.  Using  one  end  of  the  line  as  a  center,  describe  an  arc  above 

and  below  the  line. 

d.  Using  the  other  end  of  the  line  as  a  center,  and  with  the 

same  radius,  repeat  the  process. 

e.  Draw  a  line  passing  through  the  intersections  of  these  arcs. 

This  line  will  bisect  the  first  line  drawn. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

1.  Have  the  pupils  place  a  half -sheet  of  drawing  paper  with  its  long 

edge  parallel  to  the  long  edge  of  the  desk. 

2.  On  this  paper  have  laid  out  a  rectangle  4  inches  by  2  inches.  (See 

page  9.) 

3.  Have  the  center  of  the  upper  side  connected  with  the  lower  corners 

by  a  short  dash  line. 

4.  Have  the  rectangle  lined  in  and  dimensioned. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  From  the  working  drawing  have  the  bookmark  constructed  of 

wrapping  paper,  wall  paper,  or,  if  to  be  decorated,  of  construction 
paper. 

2.  Have  the  dots  for  punching  placed  in  the  two  upper  corners  of  the 

rectangle  J  inch  from  each  edge. 

3.  Have  the  bookmark  cut  out. 

4.  Have  holes  punched  for  fastening. 

5.  Have  the  book  mark  folded  and  fastened  with  twine  or  a  seal. 
V.  Decoration. 

If  the  book  mark  is  made  of  construction  paper  and  decorated  in  the 
drawing  periods,  it  may  be  laid  out  by  using  a  cardboard  rectangle 
as  a  templet,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  unsightly  lines  on  the  finished 
article.    Great  care  should  be  taken  to  trace  the  templet  accurately. 

Decoration  should  be  adapted  according  to  instruction  given  in  the 
drawing  lessons. 
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THIRD  WEEK. 
Sachet  Case. 

I.    New  Points. 

1.  Constructing  a  semi-circle. 

2.  Dimensioning  a  part  of  a  circle. 

3.  Placing  dimension  lines  within  a  square. 

II.  Presentation. 

1.  Present  a  handkerchief  case. 

2.  Discuss  its  shape  and  dimensions  in  its  completed  form. 

3.  Unfold  it  and  discuss  the  development. 

III.  Drawing. 

1.  Have  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  (9  inches  by  12  inches)  placed  on  the 

desk  with  its  short  edges  extending  from  right  to  left. 

2.  On  this  paper  have  a  3J-inch  square  laid  out. 

3.  Have  a  dot  placed  at  the  center  of  each  side. 

4.  With  a  lf-inch  radius  have  a  semi-circle  constructed  on  each  of  the 

four  sides. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  This  case  may  be  made  of  drawing  paper,  wall  paper,  or  con- 

struction paper. 

2.  Each  pupil  should  use  his  own  drawing  when  constructing  the  case. 

3.  The  case  can  be  folded  so  no  fastening  is  needed  when  used  as  a 

handkerchief  case,  but  if  used  as  a  sachet  holder  a  seal  should  be 
placed  in  the  center. 

V.  Decoration. 

This  case  may  be  decorated  in  accordance  with  directions  given  in 
drawing  lessons. 

VI.  Adaptation. 

A  handkerchief  case  of  the  same  shape  may  be  constructed  with  the 
inner  square  5  inches  on  each  side  and  the  semi- circles  with  2^-inch 
radius.  This  should  be  laid  out  on  Bristol  board  which  should  be 
cut  to  form  a  templet.  It  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  templet 
diagonally  on  the  construction  paper,  in  order  to  secure  a  case  of  the 
size  suggested. 


FOURTH  WEEK 
Candy  Basket. 

L    New  Points. 

1.  Scoring. 

2.  Concentric  circles. 
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II.  Presentation. 

L    Present  to  the  class  a  completed  basket. 
2.    Discu«3  its  shape  and  development. 
III.    Working  Drawing. 

L    Have  drawn  two  concentric  circles  with  radii  of  If  inches  and  2| 
inches. 

2.    Have  these  dimensioned.    (See  page  9.; 

CANDY  BA5KLT 


3.  Across  these  circles  have  drawn  the  horizontal  diameter. 

4.  Have  this  line  bisected  to  find  the  center  and  the  vertical  diameter 

drawn. 

5.  The  intersection  of  the  diameters  with  the  circumference  of  the 

inner  circle  should  be  connected  to  form  the  square  base. 

6.  Taking  successively  each  end  of  the  two  diameters  as  a  center,  have 

J  inch  laid  off  in  both  directions  on  the  outer  circumference. 
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7.  Have  these  points  connected  with  the  corners  of  the  square  base. 

8.  Have  the  length  of  this  radius  indicated  only  at  the  right  end  of  the 

horizontal  diameter. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  Have  each  pupil  lay  out  a  basket  on  Bristol  board  or  construction 

paper  working  from  his  own  drawing. 

2.  This  basket  may  be  decorated  in  accordance  with  directions  given 

in  drawing  lessons. 

3.  Have  the  basket  cut,  scored,  folded  and  tied. 

V.  Suggested  Adaptations. 

1.  This  basket  can  be  used  as  a  Christmas  candy  box  or  as  a  May 

basket. 

2.  Handles  of  cardboard  may  be  attached. 


DECEMBER. 
FIRST  WEEK. 
Envelope. 

L    New  Points. 

Division  of  a  large  rectangle  into  smaller  rectangles. 

II.  Presentation. 

1.  Present  an  unposted  envelope. 

2.  Discuss  its  shape  and  its  various  uses. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

1.  The  teacher  should  place;  a  drawing  correctly  dimensioned  on  the 

blackboard  from  which  the  children  should  work. 

2.  No  finished  drawings  are  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  but  sketches  on 

the  blackboard  are  helpful. 

IV.  Construction. 

L    Have  the  envelope  made  of  wrapping  paper. 

2.  Have  the  outside  rectangle  drawn  which  includes  the  whole  envelope. 

3.  From  the  sides,  top  and  bottom,  have  laid  off  correct  distances  to 

make  the  flaps. 

4.  Have  these  points  connected  with  lighl  lines. 

5.  Have  templets  cut  and  used  to  modify  both  upper  and  lower  Haps. 

(See  page  11.) 
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6.  Have  the  envelopes  cut  out,  the  outside  lines  first,  and  then  the 

small  rectangles  in  the  corners. 

7.  Have  the  envelopes  folded  on  the  proper  lines. 

8.  Have  the  long  edges  pasted  first  and  then  the  bottom  flap. 

LNVLLOPL 
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9.    The  envelopes  may  be  fastened  by  punching  a  hole  in  the  flap  and 
inserting  a  piece  of  twine.    Before  punching  the  hole  have  the 
flap  re-enforced  by  pasting  upon  it  a  small  circle  and  then  punch- 
ing through  both  thicknesses. 
V.  Adaptation. 

Envelopes  may  be  made  of  suitable  wall  paper  and  used  to  hold  greeting 
cards. 
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SECOND  WEEK. 
Tangram  Puzzle. 

I.    New  Points. 

Diagonal  of  a  square. 
II.  Presentation. 

1.  Present  the  tangram  uncut  and  also  one  cut  into  seven  pieces. 

2.  Tell  the  class  that  the  tangram  is  a  Chinese  puzzle  dating  back 

several  thousand  years. 

3.  Let  part  of  the  class  try  to  assemble  the  pieces. 

4.  Tell  them  that  more  than  one  hundred  pleasing  figures  may  be 

made  from  these  pieces  when  accurately  drawn  and  cut. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

Have  no  drawing  made  by  children,  but  the  teacher  should  place  one 
on  the  blackboard  for  them  to  follow. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  Have  a  four- inch  square  laid  out,  A  B  C  D. 

2.  Have  the  diagonal  A  C  drawn. 

3.  Find  the  centers  of  A  B  and  B  C  marked  E  and  F  and  connect  these 

points. 

4.  Find  the  center  of  AX,  XC,  and  EF. 

5.  Draw  the  lines  EH  and  GJ. 

6.  Draw  the  line  DG.    EGHX  will  be  a  square  if  the  drawing  is 

accurate. 

7.  Have  the  pieces  (7)  cut  carefully  on  the  lines. 

8.  Have  them  placed  in  an  envelope  with  the  words  "  Tangram 

Puzzle"  well  lettered  on  the  outside. 

SECOND  WEEK, 
or 

T  Puzzle. 

I.  Presentation. 

1.  Present  the  T  laid  out  on  cardboard,  also  one  cut  into  four  pieces. 

2.  Ask  different  children  to  make  a  T  from  the  pieces. 

II.    Working  Drawing. 

The  pupils  make  no  drawing,  but  there  should  be  a  drawing  on  the 
blackboard  carefully  made  by  the  teacher  for  a  guide. 

III.  Construction. 

1.  It  is  easier  to  have  the  T  drawn  bottom  side  up.    Have  the  top 

line  drawn  for  the  base. 

2.  From  it  have  the  perpendiculars  erected  with  the  wooden  triangle. 

3.  Have  the  points  located  and  the  connecting  lines  drawn  as  shown 

in  the  drawing. 
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4.  Have  the  pieces  (4)  cut. 

5.  Have  them  placed  in  an  envelope  with  appropriate  lettering  on  the 

outside,  such  as,  "Can  you  make  T?" 

THIRD  WEEK. 
Electric  Light  Shade. 

I.    New  Points. 

Conical  shape. 

II.  Presentation. 

1.  Present  a  finished  shade  to  the  class  and  discuss  its  shape  (conical) 

and  dimensions  in  its  completed  form. 

2.  Show  an  unfastened  shade  and  discuss  the  shape  of  the  develop- 

ment (semi-circle). 

III.  Drawing. 

1.  Have  a  base  line  drawn. 

2.  On  this  line  have  a  semi-circle  with  a  radius  of  5|  inches  drawn 

for  the  outer  edge  of  the  shade. 

3.  With  the  same  center  have  a  semi-circle  with  a  radius  of  2|  inches 

drawn  for  the  inner  edge  of  the  shade. 

4.  With  the  compasses  have  a  point  located  on  the  outer  circumfer- 

ence |  inch  above  the  base  line. 

5.  Have  a  line  drawn  connecting  this  point  with  the  center  of  the 

circles.    This  marks  off  a  lap  which  should  not  be  scored. 

6.  Have  the  shade  lined  in  and  dimensioned. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  From  the  working  drawings  have  the  pupils  construct  the  shade  of 

Bristol  board. 

2.  If  the  shade  is  to  be  made  of  construction  paper  use  the  Bristol 

board  as  a  templet. 

3.  Before  the  cutting  is  done  have  a  border  applied. 

4.  Have  the  shades  cut  and  fastened. 

V.  Decoration. 

This  shade  may  be  decorated  in  accordance  with  directions  given  in 
the  drawing  lessons. 

VI.  Adaptations. 

1.  Larger  shades  may  be  constructed  on  the  same  principles. 

2.  Wigwam. 

If  desired,  a  wigwam  may  be  constructed  instead  of  the  shade, 
using  the  same  method  of  procedure.  5|  inches  for  the  outside 
radius  and  f  inch  for  the  inside  radius  are  suitable  dimensions. 

Decorations  should  be  copied  from  Indian  patterns. 
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JANUARY. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  WEEKS. 

Rectangular  Box  with  Cover  Attached. 

I.    New  Points. 

II.  Presentation. 

1.  Present  a  finished,  tied  model. 

2.  Unfold  and  show  the  development. 

3.  Talk  over  the  uses  of  the  box  for  pens,  pencils,  pins,  hairpins, 

stamps,  clips. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

1.  Have  a  few  pupils  working  at  the  blackboard  as  the  class  work  at 

their  desks  on  the  development  of  the  box. 

2.  Follow  this  with  a  careful  drawing  on  paper.    (The  large  rectangle 

should  be  drawn  first  and  all  divisions  laid  off  within  it.)  Do 
not  require  the  pupils  to  place  the  dimensions. 

3.  The  teacher  should  dimension  her  drawing  on  the  blackboard  to 

serve  as  a  guide  for  the  pupils  in  making  the  model  at  a  later 
lesson. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  Have  the  box  laid  out  on  Bristol  board  of  a  suitable  color  using  the 

drawing  as  a  guide. 

2.  Have  the  boxes  cut,  scored,  punched  and  tied. 

THIRD  WEEK. 
Adaptation  of  the  Rectangular  Box. 

I.    New  Points. 

Modification  of  a  model  to  make  a  new  object. 

II.  Presentation. 

Lead  the  class  to  suggest  how,  with  a  few  changes  or  additions,  the 
box  may  be  made  into  various  articles.  It  is  well  to  show  to  the 
class  previous  pupils'  work  to  arouse  interest. 

III.  Construction. 

1.  Allow  each  pupil  to  choose  what  he  would  like  to  make  and  have 

him  make  a  sketch  to  work  from. 

2.  Aim  for  as  much  variety  as  the  abilities  of  the  individuals  will  allow. 
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IV.  Suggestions: 


Bank. 

Medicine  chest. 

Bench. 

Pencil  box. 

Bird  house. 

Radio. 

Book  case. 

Refrigerator. 

Box  (Elevated  Railroad  dime 

Sink. 

and  nickel  slot  box). 

Suitcase. 

Cake  box. 

Shovel. 

Cart. 

Sled. 

Clock. 

Stove. 

China  closet. 

Safe. 

Covered  wagon. 

Table. 

Couch. 

Toolchest  or  case. 

Cradle. 

Tray. 

Cupboard. 

Treasure  chest. 

Egg  box. 

Truck. 

Gloucester  hammock 

Victrola. 

Jinrikisha. 

Wheelbarrow. 

Keyboard. 

Window  box. 

Knife  box. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 
Mount. 

I.    New  Points.  t 
Correct  placing  of  pictures  on  rectangular  mounts. 

II.  Presentation. 

L    Have  several  mounted  pictures  and  show  them  to  the  class. 

2.  To  simplify  the  lesson  in  mounting,  give  each  child  a  piece  of  paper 

the  size  of  the  picture  to  be  mounted.  Let  him  experiment  with 
this,  placing  it  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  moving  it  about  to 
secure  pleasing  margins. 

3.  The  side  margins  should  be  a  little  wider  than  the  top  margin,  and 

the  bottom  margin  widest  of  all. 

4.  If  small  pictures  are  mounted,  a  strip  of  cardboard  1  inch  wide 

may  be  pasted  on  the  back  and  used  as  a  support.  This  must 
be  included  in  the  drawing  if  used. 

III.  Drawing. 

1.    The  drawing  consists  of  two  rectangles,  one  the  mount  and  one  the 
support. 
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2.  Leave  a  space  between  the  drawing  of  the  mount  and  the  drawing 

of  the  support. 

3.  Have  each  child  make  a  carefully  dimensioned  drawing  of  his 


IV.  Construction. 

1.    Select  a  proper  color  of  Bristol  board  to  harmonize  with  the  colors 
in  the  picture. 


2.  On  this  have  the  rectangles  laid  out  as  indicated  in  the  drawing. 

3.  Have  them  cut  out. 

4.  Have  the  pictures  laid  on  the  mounts  and  the  placing  indicated  with 

light  lines  at  the  two  upper  corners. 

5.  Have  the  pictures  pasted  on  the  mounts  and  the  supports  attached 

to  the  back. 

6.  Press  these  under  weight  for  at  least  24  hours. 


mount. 
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rv,. 
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FEBRUARY. 
FIRST  WEEK. 
The  Paper  Bag. 

I.    New  Points. 

1.  Double  folding. 

2.  Pinking. 

II.  Presentation. 

1.  Present  completed  bag  to  class. 

2.  Discuss  methods  of  construction. 

III.  Construction. 

1.  On  wrapping  paper  have  each  boy  lay  out  a  rectangle  15  inches  by 

9  inches. 

2.  Have  this  rectangle  cut  out. 

3.  Have  the  rectangle  placed  on  the  desk  with  the  long  edges  parallel 

to  the  long  edges  of  the  desk. 

4.  On  each  long  edge  have  points  located  5  inches  and  6  inches  from 

the  left-hand  edge. 

5.  Have  each  short  edge  folded  to  the  points  farthest  from  it. 

6.  Have  the  resultant  folds  creased. 

7.  Have  the  lap  thus  formed  pasted. 

8.  At  each  open  end  have  a  point  located  2  inches  from  left-hand  fold. 

9.  Have  the  bag  opened  and  a  crease  made  connecting  these  points. 

10.  Have  the  bag  flattened  to  make  an  opposite  crease. 

11.  Between  each  pair  of  creases  have  a  reverse  crease  made  by  folding 

the  pair  together. 

12.  On  the  jointed  face  1  inch  from  and  parallel  to  one  open  end  have  a 

line  drawn. 

13.  The  small  rectangle  formed  by  this  line  should  be  cut  from  one 

broad  face. 

14.  Have  the  remaining  portions  folded  over  and  pasted  to  close  the 

bottom. 

15.  The  upper  edge  may  be  pinked  if  desired.    To  pink  the  edge  have 

a  line  drawn  |  inch  from  the  top.  On  the  top  edge  have  dots 
laid  off  |  inch  apart.  Have  these  dots  connected  with  the 
line  to  form  the  points.  Careful  cutting  of  these  points  adds 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  bag. 
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SECOND  AND  THIRD  WEEKS. 
The  Pyramid. 

I.    New  Points. 

Pasting  a  lap. 
II.  Presentation. 

Present  a  finished  pyramid  and  discuss  its  shape,  showing  its  develop- 
ment from  the  circle. 


PYRAMID 


III.    Working  Drawing. 

1.  Have  the  pupils  strike  off  about  three- fourths  of  the  circumference 

of  a  circle,  using  a  4|-inch  radius. 

2.  Have  five  points  laid  off  on  this  arc  equal  distances  (4J  inches) 

apart. 
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3.  Have  these  points  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  center 

of  the  circle. 

4.  Have  a  quarter-inch  lap  drawn  parallel  to  one  open  side. 

5.  Have  drawing  lined  in  and  dimensioned. 

IV.  Construction. 

Have  pyramids  laid  out  on  Bristol  board,  cut,  scored  and  pasted. 

V.  Adaptation. 

The  pyramid  may  serve  for  the  top  of  a  pagoda,  a  cupola,  a  tower, 
a  bird  house,  or  a  garage. 

MARCH. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  WEEKS. 
Box  With  Separate  Cover. 

I.    Xew  Points. 

1.  Planning  a  cover  to  fit  a  box. 

2.  Pasting  a  number  of  laps. 

3.  Detailed  dimension  lines. 

4.  Over  all  dimension  lines. 

II.  Presentation. 

1.  Show  a  finished  box  to  the  class. 

2.  Discuss  its  development,  dimensions,  and  the  pasted  laps. 

3.  Call  attention  to  the  reason  why  the  cover  should  be  larger  than  the 

box. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

1.  Have  several  pupils  draw  on  the  blackboard  developments  of  both 

box  and  cover  with  the  necessary  laps. 

2.  Have  the  dimensions  added  when  the  developments  are  satisfactory. 

3.  Have  this  work  followed  by  accurate  working  drawings  made  by 

the  pupils.  The  box  drawing  may  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
drawing  paper  and  the  cover  on  the  other. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  From  the  drawings  have  the  box  and  cover  laid  out  on  Bristol 

board. 

2.  The  outside  rectangle  should  be  laid  out  first  and  the  vertical  and 

horizontal  lines  laid  out  within  this  rectangle. 

3.  Have  the  boxes  cut,  folded  and  pasted. 

V.  Decoration. 

Designs  made  in  the  drawing  lessons  may  be  used  for  decoration  (borders 
or  central  balance  units).  If  this  is  done,  have  the  designs  applied 
before  pasting.    (See  pages  10,  11  on  Decoration.) 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  WEEKS. 
Table. 

I.    New  Points. 

Assembling  the  parts  of  a  model. 
II.  Presentation. 

Present  the  finished  model  and  the  three  parts  of  an  unpasted  model 
to  showjiow  it  is  developed. 
III.  Drawing. 

Have  no  finished  drawing  made  on  paper,  but  by  means  of  black- 
board^sketches  have  the  development  of  the  parts  worked  out. 
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IV.  Construction. 

1.  Lay  out  a  rectangle  11  inches  by  2\  inches. 

2.  Have  this  rectangle  divided  by  vertical  lines  into  the  four  sides  of 

the  table.  The  two  long  sides  should  be  3|  inches  each  and  the 
two  short  sides  2\  inches  each. 

3.  One-half  inch  below  the  top  of  the  rectangle  have  a  horizontal  line 

drawn  to  form  the  rail.  This  completes  the  outline  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  table. 

4.  On  each  side  of  these  vertical  lines  lay  off  \  inch  to  form  the  legs. 

5.  To  this  frame  J-inch  laps  should  be  added  for  pasting,— one  at  the 

top  of  each  division,  and  one  for  joining  the  legs. 
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6.  Have  the  table  cut  out. 

7.  Have  lines  scored  for  folding  the  laps  and  the  center  of  each  leg. 

8.  The  top  should  consist  of  two  rectangles,  one  to  be  pasted  under- 

neath the  laps,  and  the  other  above.  The  first  rectangle  should 
be  drawn  to  fit  exactly  the  space  enclosed  by  the  sides,  i.e.,  3J 
inches  by  2\  inches.  The  visible  top  should  be  \\  inches  by  3 
inches.  This  allows  an  overhang  at  the  ends  of  f  inch  and  at 
the  sides  of  f  inch. 

9.  To  assemble  the  parts,  have  the  lap  which  joins  the  legs  pasted  first. 

10.  Have  the  smaller  rectangle  pasted  under  the  laps  to  secure  the 

rectangular  shape  and  to  strengthen  the  table. 

11.  Before  pasting  the  larger  rectangle,  the  lower  part  of  the  table 

should  be  carefully  placed  in  position  and  pencil  lines  drawn  to 
indicate  its  position. 

12.  After  the  pasting  is  completed  have  a  small  book  placed  on  top  to 

prevent  curling. 

13.  Table  scarfs  may  be  made  for  the  table  and  these  offer  an  excellent 

opportunity  for  design.  The}'  should  be  made  of  white  or  manila 
drawing  paper  and  borders  of  simple  units  applied  for  the  design. 

14.  Some  pieces  of  furniture  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  design. 

Small  units  may  be  applied  with  colored  crayon. 


APRIL. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  WEEKS. 
Chair. 

I.    Xew  Points. 

Study  of  chair  backs. 
Shape. 
Proportion. 
II.  Presentation. 

Present  one  or  more  completed  models  of  a  chair. 

III.  Working  Drawing. 

1.  The  teacher  and  the  class  should  work  out  the  drawing  together 

after  reviewing  the  table  drawing. 

2.  There  should  be  no  finished  drawings  made  by  the  pupils,  but  the 

teacher  should  have  a  drawing  on  the  blackboard  for  the  pupils 
to  follow. 

3.  Sketches  made  by  the  pupils  are  helpful. 

IV.  Construction. 

1.  Have  a  rectangle  drawn  5  inches  by  1§  inches. 

2.  On  this  rectangle  have  four  sides  laid  off.  each  1J  inches  in  width 

3.  Have  the  top  rail  laid  off  \  inch  in  width. 
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4.  On  each  side  of  the  vertical  lines  have  the  width  of  the  legs  (}  inch) 

laid  off. 

5.  Have  a  J-inch  lap  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  rectangle. 

6.  On  the  upper  edge  of  three  sides  of  the  rectangle  have  J-inch  laps 

added,  reserving  one  side  for  the  back  of  the  chair.  These  laps 
are  to  be  used  for  attachment  to  the  chair  seat. 

7.  Have  the  side  without  a  lap  extended  upward  to  form  the  back  of 

the  chair  which  may  be  of  any  suitable  height. 

CMAI£. 


S.    A  templet  should  be  used  to  shape  the  back  of  the  chair  (see  page 
11). 

9.    Have  the  chair  cut  out,  scored  on  the  folding  lines,  and  the  end 
lap  pasted. 

10.  Have  a  rectangle  drawn  l\  inches  square  to  fit  exactly  the  space 

enclosed  by  the  sides. 

11.  Have  this  rectangle  cut  and  pasted  to  the  underside  of  the  laps 

to  strengthen  the  chair. 

12.  Have  a  rectangle  1|  inches  by  If  inches  laid  out,  cut  and  pasted 

to  form  the  seat  of  the  chair. 
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THIRD  WEEK. 
Furniture. 

I.    New  Points. 

Study  of  furniture : 
Proportions. 
Details. 
Shapes. 


II.  Presentation. 

Show  specimens  of  furniture  made  by  previous  classes  based  on  rect- 
angular construction,  such  as  beds,  bureaus,  chairs,  chests,  cradles, 
radios,  victrolas,  book  cases,  etc. 

III.  Drawing. 

Have  sketches  only  made  by  the  children,  but  each  child  should  have 
a  definite  conception  of  the  development  of  the  piece  of  furniture  he 
is  to  construct. 


IV.  Construction. 

In  making  furniture  of  cardboard  have  it  based  on  such  rectangular 
construction  as  already  described  for  the  table.  The  four  sides 
should  be  laid  off  on  one  strip  of  cardboard  with  a  lap  at  one  end  for 
joining.  Laps  should  also  be  placed  along  the  upper  edge  of  each 
face  to  which  a  top  may  be  pasted.  The  proportion  of  these  sides 
may  be  varied  to  accord  with  the  article  it  is  desired  to  make. 

Modifications  of  the  sides  by  cutting  (such  as  legs  for  a  table),  or  draw- 
ing (such  as  panels  for  a  desk),  or  by  both  (such  as  cutting  legs  for 
a  sideboard  and  drawing  the  compartments)  should  be  carefully 
planned  and  executed. 

Tops  of  tables  and  stools  should  have  an  overhang  on  all  four  sides 
those  of  desks,  sideboards,  bureaus,  cabinets,  chairs,  etc.,  on  three 
sides  only,  that  is,  having  no  overhang  at  the  back. 

In  assembling,  the  end  laps  should  always  be  pasted  first;  below  the 
top  laps  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  "exact  shape  and  size  required  should 
be  firmly  pasted  before  the  overhanging  top  is  put  on. 

Cylindrical  construction  may  also  be  used  either  separately  or  in 
connection  with  rectangular  construction. 


MAY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  WEEKS. 
Furniture  —  Completed. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  WEEKS. 
Room. 

For  the  purpose  of  adding  a  realistic  impression  to  the  assembling  of  the 
furniture  made  in  the  preceding  lessons,  a  room  should  be  constructed.  This 
should  consist  of  a  back  wall,  and  two  side  walls,  each  of  a  separate  piece  of 
newsboard,  joined  together  with  strips  of  vellum. 

The  following  measurements  are  suggested  as  being  well  suited  to  the 
size  of  the  furniture:  Height,  1\  inches;  length  of  back  wall,  19  inches;  length 
of  side  walls,  13  inches. 

The  purpose  of  the  room  —  living  room,  bed  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
should  be  determined  before  proceeding  further.  Upon  this  decision  will  rest 
the  placing  of  windows,  decoration,  etc. 

The  walls  may  remain  plain,  or  be  simply  decorated  with  a  border  or  small 
figure  done  in  crayon  or  water  color. 

A  cardboard  fireplace  in  the  center  of  the  back  wall  is  very  effective; 
windows  in  the  side  walls  may  be  drawn  or  cut  out,  with  rice  paper,  or  tissue 
paper  for  panes;  curtains  should  be  of  paper;  pictures  may  be  pasted  to  the 
walls. 

When  completed,  the  walls  will  stand  without  other  support.  If  a  floor 
covering  is  desired,  a  piece  of  wall  paper  in  suitable  design  may  be  used,  or 
rugs  may  be  designed  and  executed  by  the  pupils. 

The  whole  effect  should  be  one  of  good  taste  and  restraint,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  having  overdone  the  matter.  Have  the  best  pieces  of  furniture  selected 
and  arranged  within  the  room. 

When  completed  the  room  and  its  furnishings  may  be  donated  to  a  Kinder- 
garten class  or  to  the  Red  Cross. 


JUNE. 

FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  WEEKS. 
Project  Work. 

*A  project  is  the  transfer  of  a  real  situation  of  life  into  the  school  room  to 
vitalize  the  routine  and  help  make  new  contacts  with  the  larger  world  of  adult 
life."    " Real  Projects  and  Others"— Hawley. 

L    The  Points  of  a  Good  Project  have  been  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  A  basis  in  problem  thinking  terminating  in  definite  planning  for 

doing. 

2.  A  real  life  undertaking  on  such  a  scale  as  the  maturity  of  the  pupil 

permits. 

3.  Planning  and  executing  under  supervision. 

4.  Satisfactory  results  in  pupils'  work. 
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II.  Presentation. 

Geography  and  history  lessons  offer  suggestions  for  class  projects. 
The  teacher  should  talk  with  the  pupils  to  arouse  interest  in  original 
planning  and  construction,  and  assist  them  to  decide  what  the  class 
project  shall  be. 

III.  Working  Drawings. 

.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  project  grows,  it  may  be  necessary  for  pupils 
to  make  sketches  of  various  parts  to  insure  proper  proportions  of  the 
completed  work. 

IV.  Construction. 

Materials  used  should  be  those  that  the  pupil  can  procure  for  himself, 
as  well  as  those  furnished  by  the  school.  Pasteboard  boxes,  wire, 
brads,  paper  fasteners,  cigar-box  wood  are  desirable  accessories. 

It  is  best  to  have  all  constructive  work  in  any  one  project  carried  out  in 
one  material. 

V.  Suggestions. 

Local  region.  Coal  mine. 

Transportation.  City's  water  supply. 


This  lesson  is  a  problem  in  the  development  of  cylindrical  objects  and 
should  illustrate  the  adaptability  of  sheet  materials  (tin,  zinc,  cardboard)  to 
such  forms. 

I.    New  Points. 

1.  Development  of  cylinder. 

2.  Grain  of  Bristol  board. 

II.  Presentation. 

1.  Show  class  several  objects  based  on  cylinder. 

2.  Show  class  the  development  of  cylinder. 

3.  Discuss  with  class  possible  projects. 

4.  Have  class  decide  which  shall  be  attempted. 


(Past  to  present.) 
Cuban  sugar  plantation. 
Japanese  scene. 
Swiss  scene. 
Boy  scout  camp. 
A  circus. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 
Rubber  plantation. 


City's  milk  supply. 
A  store. 
A  post  office. 
Colonial  life. 
Indian  life. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Small  theatre  stage. 
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Cylindrical  Objects. 
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III.  Working  Drawing. 

L    Have  circle  drawn  of  desired  size  and  dimensioned. 

2.  Have  rectangle  laid  out,  long  enough  to  encircle  the  base  and  lap 

over,  and  of  desired  width.    Have  it  dimensioned. 

3.  Along  one  long  side  of  the  rectangle  have  a  lap  added,  J  of  an  inch 

wide.    This  should  then  be  marked  off  into  points. 

4.  Have  a  second  circle  drawn  and  dimensioned  whose  radius  is  TV 

of  an  inch  greater  than  that  of  the  first  circle. 

IV.  Construction. 

Before  having  any  work  done  with  Bristol  board,  call  attention  to  the 
"grain."  A  little  experimenting  shows  that  the  Bristol  board  rolls 
easily  in  one  direction,  while  in  the  other  direction  there  is  resistance, 
causing  the  Bristol  board  to  break.  In  laying  out  Bristol  board 
which  is  to  be  used  for  a  curved  surface,  this  characteristic  should  be 
considered.  When  two  pieces  are  to  be  pasted  together  as  in  the 
base  of  a  cylinder,  if  the  grain  of  one  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  other,  there  is  equal  stiffness  in  both  directions  and  less  tendenc  y 
to  curl. 

1.  Have  all  parts  laid  out  on  Bristol  board,  according  to  the  above 

suggestions,  and  cut. 

2.  Have  lap  cut  in  points  and  scored. 

3.  Have  the  rectangle  wrapped  closely  around  the  smaller  circle  and  a 

pencil  dot  placed  on  one  edge  of  the  Bristol  board  to  show  exactly 
where  the  Bristol  board  will  lap.  From  this  dot  have  a  line  carried 
across  the  full  width  of  the  rectangle  but  not  scored.  If  the 
lap  is  more  than  J  of  an  inch  have  it  cut  down. 

4.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distance  around  the  circle  is  a 

little  more  than  three  times  its  diameter.  Have  this  proved  by 
measuring  with  the  rules. 

5.  Have  the  rectangular  strip  pasted  together  as  indicated  by  the  line 

just  drawn. 

6.  Have  smaller  circle  pasted  to  inside  of  cylinder  and  attached  to 

the  laps. 

7.  Have  larger  circle  pasted  on  outside  to  make  a  neat  finish. 
S.    Complete  by  adding  desired  modifications. 

V.  Adaptations. 

L  Cookie  Cutter. 

2.  Drinking  Cup. 

3.  Measuring  Cup. 

4.  Bucket. 

5.  Drum. 

6.  Cylindrical  Box. 

7.  Salt  Shaker. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

The  work  is  designated  as  bookbinding,  although  it  includes  models  which, 
strictly  speaking,  are  not  books.  It  is  of  an  elementary  character  and  logically 
follows  the  work  in  cardboard  construction,  employing  similar  processes.  One 
copy  of  " Bookbinding  for  Beginners"  is  furnished  for  each  teacher,  and  the 
problem  numbers  refer  to  that  book,  Third  Edition. 

High  standards  of  work  and  correct  processes  should  always  be  set  before 
the  pupil,  and  these  are  best  assured  by  the  teacher  becoming  thoroughly  con- 
versant not  only  with  the  general  construction  of  the  article  to  be  made,  but 
with  the  best  methods  of  securing  neat  and  accurate  results. 

The  wise  teacher  will  become  familiar  with  handling  the  required  materials 
before  attempting  to  give  instruction.  She  should  experiment  with  the  materials 
and  be  able  to  paste  smoothly,  cut  a  corner  accurately  and  make  a  finished 
product  free  from  paste  spots. 
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STEPS  IN  MAKING  A  MODEL  IN  ELEMENTARY 

BOOKBINDING. 

1.  Show  the  finished  article. 

2.  Discuss  its  construction  and  consider  the  dimensions. 

3.  Have  finished  drawings  made  of  the  various  parts.  Each  drawing 
should  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  material  to  be  used. 

4.  Have  newsboard  cut  on  paper  cutter  before  the  lesson  time. 

5.  Pass  out  vellum  and  lining  paper,  and  with  triangle,  rule  and  scissors, 
have  them  laid  out  and  cut  to  dimensions  according  to  drawing. 

6.  Before  pasting  the  outside  covering,  it  is  best  to  lay  the  newsboard  in 
correct  position  on  wrong  side  of  vellum  or  paper,  and  mark  around  it  with 
pencil. 

7.  Have  newspapers  cut  up  ready  for  constant  use  in  pasting. 

8.  Paste  should  be  applied  with  a  flat  brush,  and  should  be  spread  quickly 
and  uniformly  on  the  surface  of  vellum  or  paper.  On  this  pasted  surface,  have 
the  newsboard  placed  in  the  position  previously  marked  out  and  pressed  down 
firmly  so  that  the  vellum  may  be  rubbed  smooth. 

9.  Have  the  corners  cut  carefully,  the  laps  turned  over  and  pasted. 

10.  Have  the  lining  paper  carefully  placed  and  pasted  so  that  all  margins 
will  be  as  planned. 

11.  Have  a  neat  label  cut,  the  name  carefully  printed  thereon,  and  then 
attached  to  the  article  by  pasting,  or  tying. 

12.  Never  Neglect  the  Pressing. 

All  articles  should  be  placed  in  single  layers  separated  by  newsboard. 
On  top  of  all  place  a  weight.    Leave  at  least  24  hours. 
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ORDER  OF  LESSONS,  GRADE  V. 

SEPTEMBER. 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Envelope.    (Problem  III.) 
Materials:  Wrapping  Paper. 

Note. —  Before  giving  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  place  on  the  black- 
board a  drawing  of  the  envelope  without  dimensions.  Talk  over  with  the 
class  the  dimensions  desired  and  add  the  figures  to  the  drawing.  The  face 
should  not  be  larger  than  10  by  13  inches,  with  laps  of  about  lj  inches  at  each 
end.  At  one  side  plan  an  opening  with  a  narrow  flap.  Smaller  envelopes 
may  be  made  if  desired. 

From  the  blackboard  drawing  lay  out  the  envelope  on  the  wrapping  paper, 
cut,  fold  and  paste.  This  should  be  used  to  hold  individual  materials  but  should 
not  be  kept  in  the  desks. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  WEEKS. 

Blotter  or  Holder  for  Temperature  Card.    (Problem  V.,  C.  or  D.) 
Materials:  Xewsboard  for  body;  vellum  for  covering;  white  or  blotting 
paper  for  filling. 

Optional  Model. 

Kitchen  reminder. 

OCTOBER. 
FIRST  WEEK. 

Paper  Book  Cover. 

Material:  Wrapping  paper. 

Select  a  book  for  which  the  cover  is  to  be  made.  Plan  a  strip  of  wrapping 
paper  which  shall  be  wide  enough  to  extend  about  2  inches  beyond  the  top  and 
bottom  edges  of  the  book  and  long  enough  to  extend  around  the  back  and 
sides  and  to  fold  over  the  front  edges  about  3  inches. 

Make  a  dimensioned  sketch  of  this  piece.  Draw  it  on  the  wrapping  paper 
and  cut  out.    Leaving  outside  spaces  approximately  equal,  draw  two  parallel 
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lines,  lengthwise  of  this  piece,  with  the  distance  between  them  |  of  an  inch 
more  than  the  height  of  the  book.  Fold  along  these  two  lines  to  form  laps. 
With  these  uppermost  lay  the  back  of  the  book  on  the  center  of  the  paper  at 
right  angles  to  the  folded  edges  and  turn  the  projecting  ends  over  the  front 
edges  of  the  cover  loosely  enough  for  the  book  to  close  easily.  Remove  wrapping 
paper  from  the  book  and  crease  all  folds  very  hard.  At  each  corner  where 
the  second  fold  is  pressed  back  on  the  first,  place  a  little  paste,  avoiding  surfaces 
which  are  to  touch  the  book.  After  pasting,  dry  the  covers  flat,  under  weight. 
To  apply  the  paper  covers  to  the  book  fold  both  stiff  covers  backward  and  insert 
them  in  the  pockets.  The  name  of  the  book  should  be  carefully  printed  on  the 
paper  cover. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  WEEKS. 

Pencil  Holder  or  Needle  Case.    (Problem  VI.) 
Materials:  Xewsboard  for  body;  vellum  for  face  covering  and  pocket; 
and  lining  paper  for  back  covering.    The  pencil  holder  should  be  about  8  inches 
by  2\  inches. 

Optional  Project. 

Blotter  and  pencil  holder  combined. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 
Test. 

Require  the  drawing  of  a  rectangle  without  instruction. 

NOVEMBER. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  WEEKS. 

Calendar  Stand.    (Problem  VII.) 
Materials:  Xewsboard,  vellum,  and  lining  paper. 

Optional  Project. 

Daily  program  holder. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  WEEKS. 

Checkerboard.    (Problem  VIII.) 
Materials:  Xewsboard,  vellum  and  checkerboard  paper.    The  checker- 
board may  be  made  to  fold  or  of  one  piece  of  newsboard.    Wall  paper  may  be 
used  on  the  outside  instead  of  vellum. 
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DECEMBER. 
FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  WEEKS. 

Hinged  Covers  for  Cook  Book.    (Problem  X.) 

Materials:  Newsboard  for  body  of  covers;  oilcloth  for  covering;  lining 
paper  or  wall  paper  for  inside  of  covers;  eyelets,  macrame  cord. 

These  covers  should  be  made  for  the  cook  books  used  in  girls'  classes. 
Secure  a  copy  from  the  cooking  teacher  to  use  in  planning.  See  that  the  covers 
project  at  least  |  of  an  inch  beyond  the  book.    Cover  the  outside  with  oil- 
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cloth  and  line  with  paper  which  should  not  cover  the  hinge.  Be  sure  to  punch 
the  covers  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  cook  book.  When  the  covers  are  completed 
they  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  then  tied  together  with  macrame  cord 
and  sent  to  the  cooking  teacher.  The  number  of  surplus  covers  should  be 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 


JANUARY. 

FIRST,  SECOND,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  WEEKS. 

Box  with  Cover.    (Problem  XI.)    (For  Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.) 
Materials:  Newsboard,  vellum  and  lining  paper  or  wall  paper. 
The  bottom  should  be  3  inches  by  \\  inches  and  the  sides  If  inches  in 
height.    The  cover  should  be  \  inch  larger  in  both  directions  than  bottom, 
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and  its  sides  f  inch  in  width.  When  completed  these  boxes  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  master  of  the  district  for  distribution  in  Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.  If 
not  needed,  the  number  available  should  be  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Manual  Arts  for  use  in  girls'  schools.  Boxes  from  home  may  be  brought  and 
covered  with  wall  paper  of  simple  design. 

A  second  set  of  boxes  may  be  made  of  any  size  and  when  completed  may 
be  taken  home  by  the  pupils. 

FEBRUARY. 
FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  WEEKS. 

Picture  Frame.    (Problem  IX.) 

First  choose  size  of  picture  — ■  a  colored  postcard  is  suggested  — ■  and  then 
width  of  frame.  This  may  be  uniform  on  all  sides  or  one  may  observe  the 
rules  for  margins  as  for  the  calendar.  (See  also  page  36.)  Make  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  outside  of  the  frame  and  opening,  and  then  lay  out  and  cut  the 
newsboard  as  indicated.  For  covering,  plan  and  cut  a  piece  of  vellum,  paper, 
or  other  material  which  shall  extend  beyond  the  newsboard  on  each  side  for  at 
least  J  an  inch.  On  this  material  indicate  the  position  of  the  newsboard, 
including  the  opening  for  the  picture.  Also  draw  lines  \  an  inch  inside  and 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  opening.  Cut  on  these  lines  and  at  each  corner  cut 
oblique  lines  to  allow  the  laps  to  fold  under.  For  the  back  there  should  be 
planned  and  cut  another  piece  of  newsboard  \  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  front 
and  of  the  same  width ,  and  to  cover  it  a  strip  of  covering  material  f  of  an  inch 
longer  and  \  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  newsboard. 

To  assemble:  Paste  the  foundation  of  the  front  to  the  covering  and  turn 
under  and  paste  the  laps  at  the  opening.  At  this  time  paste  only  one  outside 
lap  and  that  the  top  one.  Turn  the  outside  strip  about  \  an  inch  over  one  end 
of  the  newsboard- back  and  paste  this  down,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  piece 
free.  Place  this  piece  of  newsboard  against  the  front  newsboard,  with  the  pasted 
ends  of  both  at  the  top,  and  over  both  pieces  of  newsboard  paste  the  three  laps 
attached  to  the  front  side.  Fold  back  the  free  piece  and  paste  as  a  lining  over 
the  back.    The  picture  should  be  inserted  at  the  opening  in  the  top. 

MARCH. 

FIRST,  SECOND,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  WEEKS. 

Portfolio  or  Magazine  Cover.    (Problem  XIV.) 
Materials:  Newsboard,  vellum,  lining  paper  and  tape. 
Make  this  for  a  definite  purpose,  such  as  holding  the  Palmer  Writing  Book, 
a  notebook,  composition  papers,  or  maps. 
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Use  lining  paper  or  wall  paper  for  the  outside.  When  wall  paper  is  used 
care  should  be  given  to  select  a  suitable  paper,  avoiding  large  figures. 

The  inside  may  be  lined  with  drawing  paper  decorated  with  a  surface 
pattern.    In  this  case  plain  paper  should  be  used  for  the  outside. 

Optional  Project. 

Checkbook  holder,  match  box  holder,  recipe  holder. 

APRIL. 

FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  WEEKS. 

Book.    (Problem  XVIII.) 

Materials:  Newsboard,  vellum,  lining  paper,  page  paper,  8|-inch  by 
11-inch,  tape,  sewing  linen  and  super. 

The  book  should  consist  of  eight  or  ten  signatures  each  having  two  sheets 
placed  together  and  folded  as  one. 

Use  lining  paper  or  wall  paper  for  outside  of  the  "case."  If  desired,  fly- 
leaves may  be  made  of  drawing  paper  decorated  with  a  surface  pattern  or  wall 
paper. 

MAY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  WEEKS. 
Book. 

Complete. 

Optional  Project. 

Stationery  holder  or  desk  set. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  WEEKS. 

Original  Project. 

Design  and  construct  some  object  which  may  be  based  on  an  article  pre- 
viously made  but  having  different  dimensions,  such  as  pad,  calendar,  box,  or 
covers. 

Project  work  to  illustrate  academic  work  may  be  made  most  interesting 
and  valuable. 
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JUNE. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  WEEKS. 

Complete  original  project. 

Test. 

Arrange  simple  test  for  year's  work. 

SPECIAL  NOTE. 

Pupils  in  boys'  schools  should  make  at  least  the  following  articles: 
Blotter.  Hinged  covers  for  cook  book. 

Calendar.  Box  with  cover. 

Checkerboard.  Book  or  portfolio. 


